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PREFACE. 


|T  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  Volume  of  the  size 
and  character  of  a  Church  Congress  Report,  the  joint 
contribution  of  about  200  authors,  can  be  hurried  through 
the  press  in  the  brief  space  of  two  months,  or  thereabouts, 
and  be  altogether  free  from  errors.  Nevertheless,  the  Editor  sends 
it  forth  on  its  errand,  in  the  belief  that  no  serious  defect  will  disfigure 
its  pages,  and  that  it  will  prove  in  every  respect  worthy  to  rank  among 
its  companion  volumes,  the  Reports  of  previous  Church  Congresses. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  Editor  and  his  colleagues  to 
obtain,  and  to  produce,  a  complete  and  accurate  account  of  the 
discussions  and  proceedings  at  the  Derby  Church  Congress,  as  a 
permanent  record. 

In  editing  the  Report  for  the  Secretaries  and  Committee,  my  first 
duty  is  to  acknowledge,  on  their  behalf,  the  very  valuable  services 
which  the  Official  Reporter  (Mr.  C.  Basil  Cooke)  and  the  Publishers 
(Messrs.  Bemrose  and  Sons)  have  rendered.  It  is  to  the  fore- 
thought, promptitude,  and  care  of  Mr.  Cooke,  who  has  also  acted  as 
Sub-editor,  and  to  the  perfect  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bemrose,  that  both  the  completeness  of  the  volume  and  its  unusually 
early  issue  must  be  attributed.  The  very  efficient  help  given  by 
these  gentlemen  reduced  my  editorial  labours  to  a  minimum,  and 
turned  an  otherwise  exacting  and  anxious  task  into  a  comparatively 
light  and  pleasant  duty. 

It  would  be  an  impertinence  on  my  part  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  papers  and  speeches  delivered  at  the  Congress, 
and  herein  contained;  yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  embody  in  this 
prefatory  notice  the  judgment  of  a  veteran  Congressionist,  Mr.  A.  J.  B. 
Beresford-Hope,  who,  at  the  final  meeting,  said — "  The  general  level 
of   high    intellectual    thought    has    been    most    remarkable."      This 
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testimony,  I  may  add,  is  confinned  on  all  sides.  That  this  should 
have  been  the  case  is  very  largely  due  to  a  circumstance  which  it 
would  not  be  right  to  pass  over  without  mention.  I  refer  to  the 
very  close  attention  which  the  Right  Rev.  President  himself  gave 
to  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  Congress.  To  have  had  at  the  helm 
one  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  Church  Congresses  from  the 
time  that  they  were  instituted,  was  a  guarantee  (other  circumstances 
being  favourable)  for  the  success  of  the  twenty-second  meeting.  The 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Maclagan)  was  present  at  every  meeting 
of  the  Subjects  Committee,  and  spared  himself  no  labour  to  perfect 
the  Programme  of  Subjects,  and  to  secure  the  presence  and  help  of 
representative  and  able  men.  It  would  be  multiplying  words  to  no 
purpose  if  I  were  to  do  more  than  acknowledge  how  much  the 
Secretaries  and  the  Committee  are  indebted  to  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Emery  for  counsel  and  guidance  through  the  whole  course  of 
preparation,  as  well  as  during  Congress  week. 

One  subject  of  a  special  character  seems  to  call  for  a  short  Editorial 
remark.  It  is,  I  believe,  generally  understood  that  ladies  are  not  usually 
allowed  on  the  Congress  platform,  as  Readers  and  Speakers  ;  this  year, 
however  (as  at  Newcastle  last  year)  an  exception  was  made,  and  Miss 
EUice  Hopkins,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Committee,  addressed  two 
Sectional  Meetings  upon  the  Legal  and  Social  Protection  of  our  Girls. 
The  discussion  which  followed  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  omitted  from  the 
Official  Report.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  that  there  has 
been  some  practical  outcome  of  this  Special  Section,  in  the  formation 
of  a  Society  to  further  its  objects. 

One  other  characteristic  of  the  Derby  Congress  deserves  notice  here. 
A  very  successful  effort  was  made  to  bring  out  the  Mission  side  of  the 
Church  Congress.  Day  by  day  throughout  the  week  masses  of  work- 
people were  addressed  at  their  respective  workshops,  foundries,  etc. 
The  Secretaries  have  a  record  of  twenty-five  such  gatherings,  and  there 
were  others  of  which  no  note  was  made.  The  numbers  at  the  various 
centres  varied  from  250  to  2,500.  The  Committee  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  all  those  who  assisted  in  the  work,  especially  to  speakers, 
such  as  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  Liverpool  and  Nelson, 
Archdeacon  Watkins,  Sydney  Gedge,  Esq.,  and  others,  who  to  their 
Congress  duties  added  this  labour  of  love.  A  weekly  service  in  a  large 
factory,  commenced  at  the  request  of  the  workpeople,  is  only  one  of 
the  many  happy  reminiscences  and  results  of  these  meetings. 

I  may  be  allowed,  I  trust,  without  appearing  presumptuous,  to  add 
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one  word  upon  a  detail  of  Congress  arrangements,  and  to  make  one 
suggestion.  Objection  is  from  time  to  time  taken  by  some  habituh  of 
Church  •  Congresses  to  the  Sectional  Meetings.  Local  circumstances 
must  always  determine  many  matters  of  detail,  but  I  feel  persuaded  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  omit  these  meetings ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
many  subjects  that  are  always  pressing  for  ventilation,  partly  that  with- 
out the  Sectional  Meetings  a  sufficient  variety  of  subjects  could  scarcely 
be  provided  for  discussion,  and  partly  that  Church  Congress  audiences 
are  growing  to  an  enormous  size. 

I  will  now  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  bearing  upon  this  last  point. 
It  is  desired  on  all  hands  to  give  the  working-men  an  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  debates ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  at  the  evening 
meetings  in  the  Section  Hall,  subjects  that  would  have  a  special  interest 
and  attraction  for  the  masses  should  be  discussed.  The  admission  to 
these  meetings  might  be  by  a  free  ticket,  or  by  a  small  payment. 
Other  details  would  require  consideration ;  but  if  some  such  arrange- 
ment could  be  determined  upon,  and  kept  in  view  from  the  beginning 
of  the  work  of  preparation,  I  believe  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  it  through  successfully.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  worth 
while  trying  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  intelligent  mechanic  and 
artisan  in  our  Congress  proceedings. 

The  Report  is  sent  forth  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may  contribute  to 
the  greater  glory  of  God,  further  the  extension  of  Christ's  Church,  and 
quicken  and  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Members  thereof. 

C.   DUNKLEY. 

Derby , 

November  2SfA,  1882. 
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patrons. 

The  Most   Reverend   the   Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Most  Reverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  Right   Reverend   the   Lord   Bishop  of  Lichfield. 


Vue-Srtsiitents. 


CLERGY. 


The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Lord  Bishop  o'  ~ 

The  Lord  Bishop  o 

The  Lord  Bishop  o 

The  Lord  Bishop  o 

The  Lord  Bishop  o 

The  Lord  Bishop  o; 

The  Lord  Bishop 

Bristol. 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 
The  Lord  Bishop  o 


Durham. 
Winchester. 
Llandaff. 
Ripon. 
Norwich. 
Bangor, 
of  Gloucester  and 

.S.  Albans. 

Hereford. 

Peterborough. 

Lincoln. 

Salisbury. 

Carlisle. 

Bath  and  Wells. 

Oxford. 

Manchester. 

Chichester. 

S.  Asaph. 

Ely. 

S.  David's. 

Truro. 

Rochester. 

Liverpool. 

Newcastle. 

Sodor  and  Man. 

Tuam. 

Derry. 

Kilmore. 

Cork. 


The  Bishop  of  Moray,  Primus  of  Scot- 
land. 
The  Bishop  of  S.  Andrews. 
The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 
The  Bishop  of  Glasgow. 


The  Bishop  of  Brechin. 

The  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles. 

The  Bishop  of  Dover. 

The  Bishop  of  Nottingham. 

The  Bishop  of  Bedford. 

Bishop  Perry. 

Bishop  Ryan. 

Bishop  Macdougall. 

Bishop  Courtenay. 
•Bishop  Abraham. 

Bishop  Claughton. 

Bishop  Staley. 

The  Bishop  of  Tasmania. 

Bishop  Jenner. 
•Bishop  Kelly. 

Bishop  Oxenden. 

Bishop  Cheetham. 

Bishop  Wilkinson. 

Bishop  Mitchinson. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  York. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  S.  Paul's. 
•The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lichfield. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Manches- 
ter, Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation,  York. 
tThe  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely. 
•The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Derby. 

The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Salop. 
•The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Stafford. 
•The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Stoke- 

upon-TrenL 
•The  Rev.  Canon  I^nsdale,  Lichfield. 
•The  Rev.  Canon  Curteis,  Lichfield. 

The  Rev.  the  Lord  Scarsdale. 

The  Rev.  Sir  G.  Wilmot-Horton,  Bart. 


t  Permafunt  Secretary  to  the  Church  Congress, 
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The  Mayor  of  Derby  (Abraham  Woodi- 

wiss,  Esq.) 
C.  E.  Newton,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of 

Derbyshire. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 

K.G.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Derby- 
shire. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  K.G. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 

K.G. 
Earl  Ferrers. 
Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Earl  Nelson. 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  John 

Manners,  M.P. 
Viscount  Sandon,  M.P. 
Lord  Vernon. 
Lord  Hatherton. 
Lord  Wrottcsley,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

Staffordshire. 
Lord  Belper. 
Lord  Harlech. 
•Lord  Norton. 


Hon.  R.  C.  Herbert,  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Lichfield. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Jervis. 

Hon.  C.  L.  Wood. 
*Hon.  G.  N.  Curzon. 
♦The  Right  Hon  A.  J.  B.  Beresford- 

Hope,  M.P. 
♦Hon.  F.  Strutt. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart. 

Sir  Henry  Flower  Every,  Bart. 

Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Col.  Sir  Henry  Wilmot,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Vincent  Rowland  Corbet,  Bart. 
•Sir  T.  Percival  Heywood,  Bart. 

Sir  Edward  M.  BuUer,  Bart. 

Col.  Buller. 

M.  T.  Bass,  Esq.,  M.P. 

H.  T.  Davenport,  Esq.,  M.P. 

T.  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  M.P. 
♦Stanley  Leighton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lieut-Col.  T.  J.  Levett,  M.P. 

Francis  Monckton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
•T.  Salt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

T.  F.  Twemlow,  Esq. 


♦  Members  of  Subjects  Committee, 


GENERAL    COMMITTEE. 

Chairman. — ♦The  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
Vice-Ch AIRMAN. — ♦The  Ven.  E.  Balston,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Derby. 

Treasurer. — ♦F.  N.  Smith,  Esq. 

CLKRGY. 


The  Rev.  J.  T.  Alderson,  Ravenstone. 
♦The  Rev.  Prebendary  Andrew,  Tides- 
well. 
The  Rev.  T.  A.  Anson,  Longford. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Arkwright,  Rowsley, 
♦The  Rev.   W.    H.   Askwith,    Christ 

Church,  Derby. 
♦The  Rev.  F.  Atkinson,  Darley. 
♦The  Rev.  T.  Berry,  S.  Werburgh's, 

Derby. 
The  Rev.  E.  H.  Birley,  Ellaston. 
The  Rev.  J.  J.  Blandford,  Spondon. 
♦The  Rev.  C.  Bodington,  Wednesbury. 
The  Rev.  T.  K.  Bolton,  Newbold. 
The  Rev.  T.  E.  Bradbury,  S.  Chad's, 

Derby. 
The  Rev.  C.   Brittan,  Darley  Abbey, 

Derby. 
The  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  G.  de  Bun- 

sen,  Donington. 
TJie  Rev.  Walter  Clark,  The  School, 

Derby. 
♦The  Rev.  L.  Clayton,  Leicester. 
The  Rev.  H.  Cottingham,  Heath. 
The  Rev.  D.  M.  Cust,  Ripley. 
The  Rev.  Prebendary  Dainty,  Lichfield. 
The  Rev.  C.  H.  Deacon,  Alfreton. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Drury,  Burton. 


♦The  Rev.  T.  W.  Drury,  Chesterfield. 
The  Rev.  Prebendary  Edwards,  Trent- 
ham. 
♦The  Rev.  A.  E.  Evans,  West  Hallam. 
The  Rev.  L.  H.  Evans,  Tunstall. 
♦The  Rev.  Geo.  Everard,  Wolverhamp- 
ton. 
♦The  Rev.  T.  F.  Fenn,  Trent. 
The   Rev.  A.   G.    Festing,    Clifton, 

Derbyshire. 
The   Rev.  F.  C.  Fisher,  Walton-on- 

Trent. 
♦The  Rev.  T.  H.  Freer,  Sudbury. 
The  Rev.  M.  K.  S.  Frith,  Allestree. 
The  Rev.  W.  Fox,  Stanton-by-Dale. 
The  Rev.  W.  Gilder,  Mackworth. 
The  Rev.  John  Graham,  Lichfield. 
♦The  Rev.  Prebendary  Grier,  Rugeley. 
The    Rev.    G.    Hall,    Ghapel-en-le- 

Frith. 
♦The  Rev.  C.  J.  Hamilton,  Doveridge. 
The  Rev.  Prebendary  Harland,  Col- 

wich. 
The  Rev.  R.  K,   Haslehurst,    West 

Felton. 
The  Rev.  Prebendary  Hey,  Belper. 
The  Rev.  R.  Hey,  S.  Andrew's,  Derby. 
The  Rev.  E.  A.  Hillyard,  Belper. 
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The  Rev.  F.    Hoare,    Holy  Trinity, 
Derby. 

The  Rev.  R.  Hodgson,  West  Brom- 
wich. 

The    Rev.  Jas.   Holden,   Aston-on- 
TrenL 

The  Rev.  W.  Hope,  S.  Peter's,  Derby. 

The  Rev.   M.   M.    Humble,  Sutton- 
cum-Duckmanton. 

The  Rev.  G.  T.  Hutchinson,  Osmas- 
ton-by-Derby. 
*The  Rev.  Vernon  Hutton,  Sneinton, 

Nottingham. 
•The  Rev.  W.  Inge,  D.D.,  Provost  of 

Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
*The  Rev.  H.  T.  Inman,  Long  Eaton. 

The   Rev.    J.  T.    Jeffcock,   Wolver- 
hampton. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Jones,  Cromford. 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  Jourdain,  Ashbome. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Kewley.  Derby. 

The  Rev.  G.  Kingdon,  Spondon. 

The  Rev.  E.  Latham,  Matlock-Bath. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Lloyd,  Shrews- 
bury. 
*The  Rev.   Canon  Lowe,  D.D.,  Den- 
stone. 

The   Rev.   F.  J.    Lyall,    S.    Luke's, 
Derby. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  McCallan,  New  Bas- 
ford,  Nottingham. 

The  Rev.  Nigel  Madan,  West  Hallam. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Massey,  South  Nor- 

manton. 
•The  Rev.  H.  Meynell,  Denstone. 
•The  Rev.  Prebendary  G.  H.  Moberly, 
Lichfield. 

The  Rev.  A.  Moncreif,  Alton. 


*The  Rev.   Canon  Morse,  S.  Mary's, 

Nottingham. 
The  Rev.  L.  Nicholson,  Osmaston-by- 
Ashborne. 
•The  Rev.  Alfred  Olivier,  Derby. 
The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bulkeley  Owen,  Teds- 
more,  West  Felton. 
The  Rev.  A.  T.  Pelham,  Cound. 
The  Rev.  E.  Philips,  Checkley,  Stoke. 
♦The  Rev.  Prebendary  C.  F.  C.  Pigott, 

Edgmond. 
♦The  Rev.  E.  V.  Pigott,  Leaton,  Salop. 
The  Rev.  W.  G.  Pigott,  Upton  Magna. 
♦The  Rev.  Prebendary  S.  Plant,  Wcs- 
ton-on-Trent,  Staffs. 
The  Rev.  E.  Poole,  Alvaston. 
The  Rev.  H.    Price,   Normanton-by- 

Derby. 
The  Rev.  W.  Randall,  Handsworth. 
•The  Rev.  Prebendary  M.    H.  Scott, 

Lich6eld. 
The  Rev.  J.  J.  Serjeantson,  Lichfield. 
The   Rev.   W.   Senior,   S.   Thomas', 

Nottingham. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Smith,  Holy  Trinity, 

Nottingham. 
The  Rev.  R.  Stewart,  Pleasley. 
The  Rev.  W.  Stock.  S.  Paul's,  Derbv. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Tebbutt,  S.  Andrew  s, 

Nottingham. 
Tne  Rev.  C.  F.  Thomewill,  Burton- 

on-Trent. 
♦The   Rev.    F.   Utterson,   S.   Anne's, 

Derby. 
♦The  Rev.  Canon  Vaughan,  Leicester. 
The  Rev.  R.  Ward,  Newcastle. 
♦The  Rev.  J.  Watson,  Hanley. 
The  Rev.  F.  E.  Wilmot,  Chaddesdcn. 


LAITY. 


Chas.  E.  Abney,  Esq.,  Derby. 
♦F.  C.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  WUlersley. 
•Col.  Bagnall,  Shenstone  Moss,  Lich- 
field. 

John  Bailey,  Esq.,  Derby. 

J.  Wright  Baker,  Esq.,  Derby. 
•C.  Bill,  Esq.,  Farley,  Cheadle. 

T.  Billyeald,  Esq.,  Mapperley  Road, 

Nottingham. 
•C.  J.  Blagg,  Em.,  Cheadle. 

Henry  Boden,  Esq.,  Derby. 

Walter  Boden,  Esq.,  Derby. 
♦C..E.  Boothby,  Esq.,  The  Lodge, 

Need  wood  Forest. 
♦Charles  Bowring,  Esq.,  Derby. 
♦Colonel  Buller. 

R.  C.  Christie,  Esq.,  Darley  Dale. 

J.  Challinor,  Esq.,,  Leek. 

Captain  Congreve,  Stafford. 

Major  Corbet,  Ashbome. 


J.  G.  Crompton,  Esq.,  The  Lilies, 
Derby. 

B.  Scott  Currey,  Esq.,  Derby. 
•Major  Cust,  Ellesmere,  Salop. 
•Lieutenant-Col.  Drake,  Lichfield. 

T.  Evans,  Esq.,  Derby. 

Walter  Evans,  Esq.,  Darley  Abbey. 

General  J.  A.  Ewart,  Tatenhill,  Bur- 

ton-on-Trent. 
•W.  Dashwood  Fane,  Esq.,  Melbourne 

Hall. 

F.  F.  Fox,  Esq.,  Melbourne. 

G.  Fox,  Esq.,  Elmhurst  Hall,  Lichr 
field. 

W.  F.  Fox,  Esq.,  Sherwood  Rise,  Not- 
tingham. 
J.  H.  Gowcr,  Mus.  Bac.,  |Trent. 
Major  Graves,  Lichfield. 

C.  A.  Greaves,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Derby. 
H.  G.  Harper,  Esq. 
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W.  Hey,  Esq.,  Pleasley. 

A.  Percival  Heywocxi,  Esq.,  Duffield 

Bank. 
*W.  Hobson,  Esq.,  Derby. 
W.  R.  Holland,  Esq.,  Ashborne. 
H.  W.  Hollis,  Esq.,  Butterley. 
Herbert  M.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Derby. 
J.  Huish,  Esq.,  Smalley  Hall. 

F.  Jackson,  Esq.,  i8,  Low  Pavement, 
Nottingham. 

J.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Stubbing  Edge. 

J.  Parker  Jervis,  Esq.,  Park  Hall, 
Longton. 

John  Jobson,  Esq.,  Spondon. 

R.  A.  R.  Jones,  Esq.,  Derby. 

C.  Kingdon,  Esq.,  Ednaston  Lodge. 

Major  Levett,  Rowsley. 

C.  W.  Lyon,  Esq.,  Rocester. 

J.  Mackie,  Esq.,  Crigglestone,  Wake- 
field. 

G.  F.  Meynell,  Esq.,  Meynell  Langley. 
•Herbert  Minton,  Esq.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

C.  R.  Palmer-Morewood,  Esq.,  Alfre- 

ton  Hall. 
Colonel  Newdigate,  West  Hallam. 
R.  W.  M.  Nesfield,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill, 
Bakewell. 
J.  Noble,  Esq.,  Littleover. 
T.  H.  Oakes,  Esq.,  Riddings. 
H.  C.  Okeover,  Esq.,  (3keover  Hall. 
♦W.  Ogle,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Derby. 
Howard  Paget,  Esq.,  Elford,  Tam- 

worth. 


•J.  Paget,  Esq.,  Stuflyn  Wood,  Mans- 
field. 
*Cecil  Palmer,  Esq.,  Stanton-by-Dale. 
Captain  Parry,  Derby. 

F.  C.  Perry,  Esq.,  Dunston. 

J.  W.   Phillips,  Esq.,  Heybridge, 

Cheadle. 
*F.  S.  Powell,  Esq.,  London. 
H.  Chandos  Pole-Gell,  Esq.,  Hopton 

Hall. 
T.  Ryder,  Esq.,  Ellesmere. 
J.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Norman  ton-by-Derby. 
*George  Skey,  Esq.,  Leamington. 
♦Rowland  Smith,  Esq.,  Duffield  Hall. 
U.  Sowter,  Esq.,  Derby. 
Geo.  H.  Strutt,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hill, 
Belper. 

G.  Herbert  Strutt,  Esq.,  Makeney 
House. 

W.  Grimwood  Taylor,  Esq.,  Derby. 
•H.  Thornton,  Esq.,  The  Bank,  Not- 
tingham. 
*W.  Gladwyn  Turbutt,  Esq.,  Ogston 

Hall. 
•F.  R.  Twemlow,  Esq.,  Peatswood, 

Market  Drayton. 
James  Watson,  Esq.,  Berwick,  Salopi 
W.  Harvey  Whiston,  Esq.,  Derby. 
W.  H.  Wbrthington,   Esq.,  Derwent 
Bank,  Derby. 
•Fitz-Herbert  Wright,  Esq.,  The  Hayes, 
Swan  wick. 


*  Members  of  the  Subjects  Committee. 


SUBJECTS    COMMITTEE. 

The  Vice-Presidents  and  Members  of  the  General  Committee  to  whose  names  an 

asterisk  is  prefixed. 


RECEPTION    COMMITTEE- 
CHAIRMAN— The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Derby.      Vice-Chairmen— C.  Bowring, 

Esq. ;  U.  Sowter,  Esq. 


Incumbents  in  the  Rural  Deanery  of 

Derby. 
Churchwardens  in  the  Rural  Deanery  of 

Derby. 
Allport,  James,  Esq. 
Bailey,  J.,  Esq. 
Balguy^  Major. 
Bateman,  F.  O.  F.,  Esq. 
Bemrose,  W.,  Esq. 
Blunt,  W.  B.,  Esq. 
Busby,  C.  S.  B.,  Esq. 
Butler,  H.  W.,  Esq. 
Clark,  Rev.  W. 


Copestake,  W.  G.,  Esq. 
Court,  S.,  Esq. 
Crompton,  J.  G.,  Esq. 
Delacombe,  Col. 
Evans,  Col.  John 
Evans,  Thos.,  E^. 
Fox,  F.  F.,  Esq. 
Fowkes,  H.,  Esq. 
Frost,  G.,  Esq. 
Gentles,  T.  L.,  Esq. 
Gisborne,  H.  F.,  Esq. 
Greaves,  F.  W.,  Esq. 
Hamilton,  A.  B.,  Esq. 
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Higginbottom,  W.,  Esq. 
Hobson,  W.,  Esq. 
Holmes,  Charles,  Esq. 
Holmes,  Herbert,  Esq. 
Holmes,  Henry,  Esq. 
Jobson,  J.,  Esq. 
Leech,  C.,  Esq. 
lingard,  J.,  Esq. 
Longdon,  F.,  Esq. 
Lucas,  Capt. 
Monkhouse,  H.,  Esq. 
Morley,  H.,  Elsq. 
Noble,  J.,  Esq. 
Parry,  Capt. 
Peat,  W.,  Esq. 


Poole,  Rev.  E. 
Powell,  J.  H.,  Esq. 
Sale,  F.,  Esq. 
Sale,  W.  H.,  Esq. 
Sandys,  Capt. 
Shaw,  W.  Turner,  Esq. 
Sowter,  Unwin,  Eiq. 
Swingler,  H.,  Esq. 
Thirlby,  J.  T.,  Esq. 
Turpie,  W.,  Esq. 
Welbum,  W.,  Esq. 
Western,  R.,  Esq. 
Worthington,  W.  H.,  Esq. 
Woodiwiss,  A.,  jun.,  Esq. 
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Jobson,  J.,  Esq. 
Johnson,  Capt.  R.E. 
Naylor,  J.  R.,  Esq. 
Newbold,  J.  W.,  Esq. 
Robinson,  F.  J.,  Esq. 


Shaw,  J.,  Esq. 
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The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairmen,  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  are  Members  ex-officto 

of  all  Committees. 


HON.    SECRETARIES. 


CLERICAL. 


Preb.  E.  H.  Abney,  R.D.,  The  Firs, 

Derby. 
J.  Chancellor,  S.  John's,  Derby. 
R.  J.  Knight,  All  Saints',  Derby. 


C.  H.  Molineux,  S.  James's,  Derby. 
G.  A.  Shaw,  S.  Michael's,  Derby. 
C.  Dunkley,  Hon.  Assistant  Sec. 


LAY. 


H.  H.  Bemrose,  Lonsdale  Hill,  Derby. 
John  Borough,  Friar  Gale,  Derby. 


A.  Buchanan,  Wilson  Street,  Derby. 
Arthur  Cox,  Mill  Hill,  Derby. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF   SUBJECTS. 


I.— EVANGELISTIC  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

(i)  Abroad — Foreign  Missions. 

{a)  Organisation  of  Native  Churches. 
{d)  Missionary  Centres. 

(c)  Medical  Missions.    Woman's  Work. 

(2)  At  Home. 

{a)  Neglect  of  Public  Worship—Causes  and  Remedies.  | 

(3)  The  Church  and  Revival  Movements. 

(3)  The  Duty  of  the  Church  to— 

{a)  Criminals. 

(if)  Paupers  and  Vagrants. 

{c)  Canal  Populations. 

(4)  The  Jews. 

(a)  Present  Religious  Condition. 

(d)  Their  Prospects. 
{£)  The  Duty  of  the  Church  to  them. 

n.— APOLOGETIC  WORK  OF  THE   CHURCH, 
(l)  The  Church  and  other  Communions. 
(a   The  Controversy  with  Rome. 
[6)  The  Deficiencies  of  Dissent. 
{c)  Possibilities  of  Re-union  or  Inter-communion. 

*  (2)  The  Church  and  Modem  Thought. 

(a)  The  Limits  of  Authority  and  Free-thought. 
{d)  The  Harmony  of  Science  and  Faith. 

(c)  The  Dependence  of  Morality  upon  Revelation. 

(3)  Political  Relations  of  the  Church, 
{a)  The  Church  and  the  Crown. 

(d)  The  Church  and  Parliament. 
{c)  The  Church  and  Democracy. 

IIL— ADMINISTRATIVE. 

(1)  Church  Discipline. 

{a)  Disciplinary  Laws  as  affecting  the  Clergy— Criminous  and  Negligent 

Clerks.  ^  * 

{d)  Church  Courts. 
(c)  Canonical  Obedience. 

(2)  Synodical  Action. 

(a)  Diocesan  Synods. 
{d)  Church  Boards. 

(c)  Central  Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences. 

IV.— INNER  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

(i)  Extension  of  Church  Ministries. 

{a)  Coadjutor  Bishops — Suffragan  and  Assistant. 

(d)  The  Diaconate. 

(c)  Minor  Orders. 

(2)  The  Liturgy. 

(a)  The  Ideal  of  Liturgical  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England. 

(d)  Proposals  for  Liturgical  Improvement. 
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Inner  Work  of  the  Church— fiTfi/tfftMic/. 

(3)  The  Clergy. 

(a)  Beneficed  Clergy — The  Voice  of  the  Church  in  the  appointment  of 

Bishops  and  Parish  Priests. 
{h)  Unbeneficed  Clergy — Position  and  Prospects. 

(4)  Temperance  Work. 

Remedial  Treatment  of  Inebriates. 

(5)  Preventive  Work.     (Special  Section.) 

The  Legal  and  Social  Protection  of  Our  Girls. 

Meeting  for  Clergy  and  Laity  (Men  only). 
Meeting  for  Ladies  only. 

v.— INNER  LIFE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

(i)  Devotional  Subject. 

(a)  Devotional  Study  of  Holy  Scripture. 

\b)  The  Holy  Communion  in  Relation  to  Personal  Devotion. 

\c^  The  Conscience  :  its  nature  and  needs. 

\d)  Association  for  Prayer  and  Prc^ess  in  the  Spiritual  Life. 

\e)  The  Holy  Communion  in  Relation  to  Christ  our  example. 

(/)  The  Devotional  Use  of  Hymns. 

(^  Enrichment  of  Private  Prayer. 

(2)  Unity  of  Belief  in  Relation  to  Diversities  of  Thought. 

VI.— COLLATERAL  SUBJECTS. 

(i)  The  Church  and  Morals, 
(a)  Morality  in  Trade. 
\h)  Morality  in  Politics. 
(V)  Morality  in  Private  Affairs. 

(2)  The  Church  in  Relation  to  Domestic  and  Social  Life, 
(a)  The  Upper  Classes. 
\b)  The  Dwellii^  of  the  Poor. 
\c)  The  Recreations  of  the  People. 
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THE     SERMON 


BY 


HIS   GRACE    THE   ARCHBISHOP   OF   YORK, 


PREACHED   IN 


ALL    SAINTS'     CHURCH,     DERBY, 
On    Tuesday,    Oct.    3RD,    1882. 


•*  Hold  Thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe." — Psalm  cxix.   117. 

At  every  great  meeting  of '  believers  where  prayer  is  offered, 
the  sacrament  of  the  death  of  Christ  celebrated,  and  the  truth 
of  God  earnestly  sought,  the  Day  of  Pentecost  seems  to  dawn 
again,  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  only  sought, 
but  given,  given  on  the  assurance  of  the  promise  of  the  Lord 
that  He  would  be  in  the  midst  of  us ;  given  on  His  promise 
to  hear  holy  prayers  ;  given  on  account  of  His  love,  which  will  not 
see  His  children  struggling  in  a  fallen  world  without  sending 
them  consolation.  It  is  no  matter  of  speculation  whether 
any  such  supernatural  presence  ought  or  not  to  be  expected. 
If  the  Spirit  of  our  God  is  not  here,  our  time  is  wasted,  our 
discussions  useless  ;  we  have  grieved  Him  by  some  fault  of 
ours  ;  we  have  driven  Him  from  that  home  which  He  would 
have  made  with  us  ;  and  a  great  occasion  has  been  lost  for 
want  of  Him.  If  ever  we  had  occasion  to  resort  for  guidance 
to  the  holy  throne,  this  is  such  an  occasion.  The  trials  of  the 
Church  for  the  next  few  years  seem  to  be  of  a  new  type.  We 
have  no  open  persecution  to  fear,  as  when 

**  Diocletian''s  fiery  sword 
Worked,  busy  as  the  lighting." 

Wordsworth, 

I   suppose   no   time  has  ever  been  more  favourable  for  giving 
what  is  called  "  fair  play "  to  the  Church.     Rome,  in  old  days 
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tolerated  everything  but  Christianity  ;  England  tolerates  every- 
thing. The  times  are  peaceful ;  the  flock  secure  ;  the  duties  of 
the  shepherd  plain.  Yet  there  are  dangers  peculiar  to  the  time. 
A  mighty  tide  of  thought  is  rising  before  us.  Other  tides  have 
been  like  the  eruption  of  Etna,  fierce  and  terrible,  but  moving 
slowly,  and  confined  in  narrow  space.  The  viscous  flood  of  fire 
has  wrapt  round  tree  and  homestead  and  made  them  ashes. 
This  flood  is  like  the  tide  of  the  great  sea  that  penetrates  every 
part :  undermining  the  children's  castle  on  the  sand,  and  flowing 
into  every  stone  of  the  pier,  and  taking  invisible  tribute  from  the 
cliff",  so  that  no  particle  that  is  below  sea-level  can  escape  the 
contact.  Such  a  flood  of  thought  seems  rising  on  the  modern 
world  ;  and  it  will  leave  no  inch  dry  ;  and  that  which  is  soluble 
it  is  likely  to  dissolve,  and  that  which  is  ancient  and  strong  it 
will  touch  and  test,  and  only  that  which  is  above  the  waterfloods 
will  entirely  escape  its  eff*ects. 

I  doubt  for  my  own  part  whether  any  former  time  has  presaged 
severer  tasks  for  the  Church  ;  I  doubt  whether  any  moment  has 
been  big  with  greater  dangers  than  those  of  which  this  century 
is  in  travail.  Some  speak  as  if  all  changes  in  the  world  were 
but  a  change  from  evil  to  evil — from  bad  to  worse ;  as  if  the 
Apostle'3  words — "  We  know  that  we  are  of  God  and  the  whole 
world  lieth  in  wickedness  "  (i  John  v.  19) — were  an  account  of 
the  whole  frame  of  creation  and  its  working  ;  whereas  they  are 
a  contrast  of  the  little  Church  of  Christ  with  the  multitude  of 
those  who  still  lay  under  the  power  of  the  devil.  The  progress 
of  the  world,  so  far  as  it  is  the  development  of  justice,  knowledge, 
and  mutual  help,  is  Divine  ;  it  is  good,  and  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  comes  and  can  come  from  one  source  only. 

It  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Reformation  that  the  Church  and 
the  State  are  no  longer  regarded  as  enemies,  but  as  two  distinct 
powers,  working  each  for  the  good  of  man,  the  one  in  the  road  of 
civil  freedom  and  security  and  happiness  ;  and  the  other  with  the 
object  of  moral  freedom,  peace  of  mind,  and  eternal  hope  for  the 
people  of  God.  United  as  Church  and  State,  or  severed  as  a 
Church  within  a  State,  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  Church  and  the 
State.  And  we  of  the  clergy  understand  that  much  better  than 
we  used  to  do ;  and  in  such  subjects  as  encouragements  to 
temperance,  to  thrift,  to  recreations  of  the  people,  readings, 
lectures,  newsrooms,  and  the  like,  we  step  out  and  do  our  best  to 
help  the  State  towards  law  and  order  and  civil  improvement ; 
confessing  thus  that  the  progress  of  civilisation  helps  the  progress 
of  religion.  Let  us  keep  before  us  this  idea.  Science  in  itself 
is  no  enemy  of  Christ ;  secular  culture  in  itself  is  not  an  enemy  ; 
civil  government  is  no  enemy  ;  "  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God." 

But  at  this  moment,  the  modern  spirit  is  making  progress 
round  us  with  a  rapidity  which  the  Church  has  not  yet  learned  to 
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measure.  Your  programme  shows  that  this  Conference  knows 
many  difficulties,  and  does  not  mean  to  shun  them.  But  it  is  no 
reproach  to  the  clergy  in  general  if  I  say,  uniting  myself  wholly 
with  them  in  this  matter,  that  within  a  few  years  changes  have 
come  over  the  horizon  of  thought  which  cast  a  shadow  upon 
every  part  of  the  field  of  our  teaching,  which  we  have  only  just 
begun  to  discern,  and  which  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  grapple 
with.     I  will  try  to  indicate  some  of  them. 

Over  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  the 
grave  has  lately  closed.  Whether  he  was  the  inventor  of  the 
system  which  bears  and  will  bear  his  name,  or  Lamarck  and 
Wallace  claim  a  share,  matters  not  to  us  now.  He  has  made  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  mode  in  which  enquirers  now  regard 
the  physical  world.  I  do  not  say  it  ought  to  be  so  ;  but  that  it 
is.  And  my  proof  would  be  drawn,  not  from  enthusiasm  of 
followers,  but  rather  from  admissions  of  opponents,  who  whilst 
protesting  against  the  extravagant  deductions  of  Darwin  and  his 
followers,  admit  at  the  same  time  that  new  light  has  been  thrown 
on  dark  places  in  natural  history  by  the  new  systenx  In  rather 
more  than  twenty  years  it  has  made  itself  a  place  in  the  thought  of 
all  countries.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  it,  it  is  not  to  be 
disposed  of  by  mere  denial  and  ridicule.  If  there  be,  in  common 
phrase,  "something  in  it,"  our  business  is  to  find  that  some- 
thing, to  set  bounds  to  it  by  the  truth  that  comes  from  another 
side,  and  so  to  disarm  it  of  any  lurking  mischief  That  the 
thinker  that  founded  the  system  was  an  honest  enquirer  into  the 
facts  of  nature,  following  where  research  led  him,  with  no  after- 
thought of  the  effect  on  religion,  with  no  wish  to  shake  our  faith 
in  a  Creator,  those  who  know  his  writings  declare.  That  he  shines 
more  in  research  than  in  inferences  from  research,  it  is  competent 
to  us  to  believe.  That  the  so-called  struggle  for  existence  is  no 
more  a  complete  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  world  of 
nature,  than  a  thunderstorm  is  the  cause  of  the  river,  whose  flood 
it  helps  by  small  degrees  to  swell,  we  shall  see  more  and  more 
clearly. 

Nor  must  we  confound  these  researches  with  the  crude  material- 
ism which  borrows  some  help  from  them.  A  new  induction  has 
been  made  from  physical  facts ;  its  novelty  has  startled  and 
distressed  us.  It  may  be  criticised,  revised,  even  superseded  by 
other  inductions ;  but  as  it  was  needless  for  the  Church  to  urge 
Copernicus  to  revoke  his  astronomy,  so  will  our  children  see  that 
new  views  of  natural  history  cannot  kill  the  spirit,  or  prevent  it 
from  turning  to  God  for  strength  and  comfort,  or  from  conceiving 
immortal  hopes.  If  it  be  true  that  something  new  has  been  dis- 
covered, it  is  for  us  to  seek  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
teach  us  how  and  where  the  discovery  touches  the  Gospel  which 
we  preach.  It  is  for  us  to  recall  under  the  same  guidance  the 
truths  which  we  have  to  remember  from  our  Master.    In  no  spirit 
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of  panic  fear,  but  in  trust  on  God,  should  we  approach  the  new 
difficulty  presented  to  us. 

Some  find  a  resource  in  drawing  a  line  between  two  kinds  of 
truth.  Leaving  nature  to  take  care  of  herself,  they  desire  only  to 
study  the  moral  and  spiritual  parts  of  man,  and  to  work  on  these, 
with  the  message  of  forgiveness  and  of  eternal  life.  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  God  is  the  God  of  nature  as  of  grace,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  this  separation, 
for  the  confines  of  it  are  already  assailed.  Attempts  are 
made  to  apply  the  new  theories  to  morality,  as  to  all  else  that 
concerns  man.  The  last  theor}'  is  that  mankind,  struggling 
upward  from  unexplored  depths  of  being,  and  fighting  fiercely 
for  survival  in  a  world  too  narrow,  finds  the  needs  of  social  ties, 
to  reinforce  the  single  hand  with  allies  for  the  struggle  ;  that 
society  developes  sympathy,  and  that  sympathy,  ever  increasing, 
tempers  and  will  finally  subdue  selfishness  and  the  grasping 
instincts  and  desires.  The  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  therefore, 
is  the  result  of  the  opinion  of  society  acting  on  our  mind  ;  and 
it  is  needless  to  seek  any  higher  sanctions.  That  view  of  life 
would  indeed  be  fatal  to  our  work.  And  it  is  useless  to  deny 
that  under  the  form  of  utilitarian  morality,  or  of  the  morals  of 
evolution,  it  leavens  the  popular  belief  far  and  wide.  It  is  not 
all  new.  Since  the  days  of  Bentham,  it  has  found  special 
favour  in  England  ;  there  is  a  spurious  practical  character  about 
it,  that  suits  our  temper.  We  ought  so  to  act  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  men. 

But  this  is  to  put  calculation  for  duty.  What  is  happiness  ? 
What  will  procure  it  ?  Does  it  matter  one  way  or  the  other  to 
the  general  happiness  if  one  or  two  shall'  indulge  their  private 
vices  ?  Can  men  not  so  regulate  their  vices  that  they  may  even 
benefit  the  general  body  ?  There  are  good  answers  to  all  these 
questions  ;  but  they  cannot  be  drawn  from  this  philosophy. 
And  they  are  questions  which  are  put,  and  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  just  when  an  imperative  rule  and  order  are  most 
needed.  We  need  not  long-drawn  calculations  to  give  us 
strength  ;  we  need  "  Thou  shalt,"  and  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  from 
some  higher  sphere.  Natural  science  cannot  speak  them.  "  The 
Divine  is  heard,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Professor  Miiller,  "  in 
the  I  *  ought,'  which  nature  does  not  know  and  cannot  teach. 
Everything  in  nature  is  or  is  not,  is  necessary  or  contingent,  true 
or  false.  There  is  no  room  in  nature  for  the  *  I  ought '  as  little 
as  there  is  in  logic  or  geometry."*  No  natural  inference  can  be 
higher  than  nature  herself.  Such  a  system  of  morals  as  this, 
made  out  of  man's  ingenuity,  is  alterable  by  man.  We  know 
the  wood  of  which  this  idol  is  made  ;  it  grew  with  us  ;  we  have 
warmed  ourselves  and  cooked  by  it ;  it  is  hard   if  we   cannot 


*  Preface  to  Kant's  Critique. 
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alter  the  form  of  it  which  we  have  made  after  the  figure  of  a 
man,  into  some  shape  that  we  think  more  beautiful  and 
convenient*  Cases  can  be  conceived  in  which  this  kind  of 
right  and  wrong  change  places.  It  might  be  used  to  justify 
parricide  in  the  story  of  the  Cenci.  It  is  used  to  justify  foul 
murders  in  Russia  and  in  Ireland.  General  utility  would  be 
promoted  by  some  system  ;  and  therefore  it  is  lawful  to  remove 
a  living  obstacle  from  the  paths  of  that  system  ;  lawful,  were 
there  not  an  awful  voice,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Do  not  sacrifice 
thyself  and  thy  precious  life  at  the  call  of  duty,  this  system 
says  to  the  missionary,  to  the  explorer,  to  the  doctor  in  the 
plague  time,  to  the  soldier  in  the  battle  ;  it  is  for  the  general 
good  that  precious  lives  should  be  preserved.  And  if  Christ  had 
considered  His  life  precious,  a  world  would  have  gone  unsaved. 
True  morality  speaks  to  us  from  Sinai ;  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  ;  from  the  suffering  Saviour's  call — "  Deny 
thyself;  take  up  thy  cross,  and  follow  Me  ; "  and  the  power  of  it 
lies  in  our  inner  conviction,  that  He  who  thus  speaks  has  a  right 
over  us  ;  that  what  He  utters  is  not  a  result  of  nice  calculation, 
but  an  eternal  law  ;  that  that  law  is  the  law  of  God. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  the  Church  that  the  world  teems  with 
misery.  She  has  never  shrunk  from  the  duty  of  bringing  it 
succour ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  shortcomings  of 
the  present  time,  no  one  can  deny  that  its  charity  is  open-handed, 
far-seeking,  and  enlightened.  Seeing  that  much  of  the  sorrow 
that  is  in  the  world  comes  from  those  who  suffer  by  their  own 
acts,  she  tries  to  teach  temperance  and  thrift,  and  industry,  and 
with  growing  success.  But  what  can  we  say  of  that  great  mass 
of  misery  that  cannot  thus  be  reached  ?  Trade  will  rise  and  fall : 
there  must  be  labour  enough  for  its  highest  level,  and  for 
every  lowering  of  the  level  some  must  be  displaced  ;  in  great 
depressions,  famine  and  fever  are  the  inevitable  results  ;  even  in 
the  small,  the  children  cry  for  bread,  and  homes  break  up,  and 
the  worker's  hand  grows  weaker.  One  of  the  workers  told  us 
lately,  that  even  the  employed  labourer  suffers  fronr  hunger 
from  one  week  to  another  ;  and  perhaps  the  wife  and  children 
suffer  more.  It  is  true  to  say  that  some  of  this  is  the  man's 
own  fault ;  but  how  does  that  improve  it  ?  If  I  see  the  misery, 
I  grieve  for  that ;  if  a  fault  caused  the  misery,  then  I  grieve 
for  the  fault  and  the  misery.  We  could  bear  to  look  on  this 
if  we  thought  it  a  time  of  discipline,  to  be  followed  by  a  time 
of  peace  and  comfort ;  we  could  even  be  content  in  it  if  those 
who  suffer  could  partly  be  helped  through  the  evil  day,  and 
partly  were  sustained  by  the  hope  of  a  life  where  God  shall 
wipe   away   all   tears    from   their   eyes.        But  when   men   go 

*  Cf.  Isaiah  xliv.  13. 
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about  among  them  and  pant  to  this  condition  as  a  proof 
that  there  is  no  Divine  government  at  all;  when  those  who 
suffer  most  are  most  tempted  to  quit  their  one  consolation, 
there  seems  only  one  refuge  from  despair.  God  is  not 
the  author  of  evil ;  He  is  the  sender  of  succour  to  it  We 
have  not  yet  come  near  the  boundaries  of  succour,  and  we 
know  not  how  much  may  still  be  removed  from  society  by 
Christian  pains.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  recognise  the  immense 
mass  of  trouble  and  sorrow,  and  to  urge  every  one  who  loves 
Christ  to  do  his  part  in  its  relief.  We  belong  to  Him,  to  whom 
"  at  even  when  the  sun  did  set  they  brought  all  that  were 
diseased  and  them  that  were  possessed  with  devils,  and  He 
healed  them.'*  The  love  of  Christ  shall  thus  have  its  perfect 
work,  its  fullest  scope,  through  us  that  believe  on  Him,  and  who 
can  yet  tell  how  many  of  the  evils  which  now  deform  a  fallen 
world  may  not  be  removed  by  that  exceeding  love  ? 

One  more  feature  of  the  modern  movement  cannot  be 
omitted.  The  Reformation  vindicated  for  men  their  right 
to  betake  themselves  to  God  and  to  Christ  directly,  for 
forgiveness  and  for  peace,  without  the  interposition  or 
hindrance  of  any  human  power.  It  did  not  seek  to  change 
the  constitution  of  the  Church.  Melancthon  writes,  "Would 
that  it  were  posssible  not  to  confirm  and  strengthen  episcopal 
domination,  but  to  restore  episcopal  administration."  Nor 
was.  it  a  democratic  movement,  as  some  have  represented  it 
The  history  of  this  country  bears  witness  to  that  But  now,  in 
all  European  countries,  there  is  a  stirring  of  the  people  towards 
democracy  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  theory  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  equality,  which  Christianity  founded  in  a 
common  origin  of  man  and  a  common  interest  in  redemption, 
now  gathers  strength  on  all  sides  from  the  ideal,  so  men  phrase 
it,  of  human  nature,  and  its  claims  of  justice.  The  Christian 
idea  is  examined  and  dismissed  by  modern  philosophy  because 
it  rests  on  motives  external  to  and  above  man ;  on  redemption 
and  the  love  of  God.  The  equality  of  man  shall  rest  for  modem 
society  on  justice  and  the  nature  of  man.  On  which  it  may  be 
remarked  that  if  Christianity  appears  to  be  mystic  and  transcen- 
dental in  its  theory  to  some  people,  it  has  done  a  great  deal  more 
practical  work  in  the  direction  of  freedom  and  equality  than  any 
other  system  with  like  aim  ;  for  we  owe  it  hospitals,  our  educa- 
tional system,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  recognition  of  women's 
rif^hts  and  worth,  missions  to  savage  peoples.  And  if  these 
blessings  come  slowly,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  now  that 
they  have  come ;  whilst  the  other  system,  by  which  the  work  of 
emancipation  is  to  be  done,  is  only  beginning  to  wake.  It  woke 
for  the  French  Revolution,  which  upon  the  text  of  liberty  preached 
terror,  judicial  murder,  universal  war,  a  tyranny,  and  thousands 
slain  in  battle.     It  will  wake,  and  with  Spasmodic  efforts,  will 
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aim  at  new  forms  of  government,  at  nev/  rights  in  the  land,  even 
at  new  forms  of  distributing  all  property.  With  what  issues,  no 
man  would  dare  to  say. 

Can  the  Church  be  indififerent  to  such  a  movement  ?  It  is  a 
kind  of  parody  on  her  own  laws  ;  love  one  another,  was  the  new 
commandment  for  the  new  brotherhood  of  the  cross ;  do  to  men 
as  thou^wouldest  have  them  do  to  thee,  is  an  epitome  of  the 
Divine  law  of  our  dealings  with  men.  The  new  doctrine  may  be 
the  Church's  opportunity.  She  cannot  turn  away  from  it  as 
mere  politics. 

Such  are  some  of  the  problems  with  which  the  Church 
of  the  coming  generation  will  have  to  deal.  They  are  hard, 
but  they  are  not  impossible  for  it.  Let  us  not  commit  the 
mistake  which  is  so  common,  of  thinking  that  the  worst  of  all 
ages  is  our  age,  which  means  only  this,  that  we  live  in  this  age 
and  have  not  been  called  on  to  live  in  another.  When  you  that 
are  young  shall  have  lived  your  life,  and  shall  be  looking  to  the 
future,  like  some  of  us,  with  a  disinterested  eye,  as  on  a  conflict 
which  you  shall  not  share,  troubles  even  greater  than  the  present 
may  seem  to  blacken  on  your  horizon.  But  will  our  present 
methods  and  conduct  be  sufficient  for  all  the  troubles  that  we 
foresee  ?  Few  of  us  will  think  so.  Oh  !  that  the  time  past  may 
have  sufficed  us  for  our  squabbles  and  our  littleness  !  Oh  !  that 
the  hosts  that  rise  and  murmur  at  our  gate,  asking  food  and 
guidance  and  wealth  and  power,  may  find  us  watching,  alert, 
instructed,  able  to  meet  them  in  the  gate  with  answers  to  their 
demands  ;  for  this  we  need  a  learned  and  thoughtful  clergy,  a 
greater  cohesion  among  all  classes,  a  deeper  love  of  order,  less 
spirit  of  caste  among  the  clergy,  more  feeling  for  those  without, 
a  far  more  devoted  zeal. 

But  I  am  speaking  as  if  our  power  to  meet  our  troubles 
depended  on  the  development  of  new  qualities  in  us.  Our 
position  is  that  you  cannot  account  for  the  creation,  that  you 
cannot  offer  men  a  binding  moral  law,  that  you  cannot  comfort 
them  in  the  depth  of  their  distress,  that  you  cannot  hope  to  guide 
their  aspirations  after  freedom  and  happiness,  but  by  the 
doctrine  of  a  Creator,  of  a  Redeemer,  of  a  Divine  Spirit 
working  in  and  with  the  soul.  Upon  this  the  Church  of  God 
must  stand  or  fall ;  we  are  agreed  on  that  point.  I  can  but  offer 
a  hint  or  two  to  guide  thoughts  that  are  already  in  your  minds. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  things,  natural  history 
brings  no  light.  She  does  not  pretend  to  say  what  was 
the  beginning  nor  what  will  be  the  end.  Supposing  material 
particles  once  in  existence,  she  cannot  tell  why  they 
have  moved  in  a  marvellous  progression,  rather  than  in  an 
endless  circle  of  chaotic  disorder.  What  is  there  in  matter, 
living  or  inert,  to  account  for  its  tending  towards  a  world  of 
beauty,  towards  Newton  and  Shakespeare,  rather  than  towards  an 
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endless  round  of  slime  or  fiery  mists  ?  Nay  ;  if  the  higher 
stages  of  creation  not  only  surpass,  but  also  in  a  sense  contradict 
the  lower,  natural  history  cannot  tell  us  why.  "  Change  from 
unchangeable  matter,  de&th  from  the  imperishable,  motion  from 
absolute  rest,  life  from  the  dead,  sense  from  the  senseless,  pur- 
pose from  causes  acting  blindly,  intelligence  from  the  unintelli- 
gent, spirit  from  the  unspiritual," — such  are  the  contra,dictions 
which,  according  to  Hoffmann,  the  materialist  must  accept. 
The  properties  of  matter,  living  or  dead,  are  unequal  to 
account  for  such  transformations.  To  endow  the  atom  with 
such  informing  power,  is  to  make  an  idol  of  it ;  to  escape 
from  the  idea  of  a  creation,  we  make  our  idol  create. 
Materialism  explains  nothing ;  it  leaves  harder  questions  than 
it  solves.  Looking  out  upon  the  splendour  of  the  world, 
upon  the  summer  in  its  beauty,  and  the  sea  in  its  might, 
upon  the  deep  perspective   of    the   stars — 

"Those  stars  whose  steps  are  worlds,  above  and  under, 
Glory  on  glory,  wonder  upon  wonder  " 

— the  little  atom  and  its  little  doings  will  not  content  us. 
"  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  created 
these  things,  that  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number  :  He 
calleth  them  all  by  names  by  the  greatness  of  His  might,  for 
that  He  is  strong  in  power;  not  one  faileth."  You  will 
never  eradicate  this  view  of  creation  ;  for  we  that  think  it  are 
a  part  of  the  creation,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  Father's 
power  comes  to  us  as  birthright,  and  beats  in  the  pulses  of  our 
blood.  Our  faith  in  our  Heavenly  Father  does  not  depend  on 
our  interpretations  of  portions  of  the  Divine  records  ;  we  have 
modified  that  interpretation  as  we  understood  astronomy  and 
geology  better  in  past  times.  We  have  accepted  the  new 
explanation,  and  have  perhaps  confessed  that  we  had  wrongly 
expected  a  treatise  on  science  in  the  Book  of  God  s  dealings 
with  men.  And  still  the  Father  looks  upon  His  children,  and 
they  answer  when  He  says,  "  All  those  things  hath  My  hand 
made."  Is  it  otherwise  in  the  field  of  morals  ?  It  is  not.  There 
is  the  same  kind  of  contradiction  between  premises  and  con- 
clusion in  modern  teaching.  "  Natural  selection,"  says  an  able 
writer,  "  is  hate  and  war  ;  charity  is  love  and  peace.  If  natural 
selection  is  the  only  law  of  progress ;  if  warfare  alone  has 
brought  forth  the  first  virtues,  and  created  nations  ;  if  man  has 
not  in  his  reason  and  in  his  heart  a  principle  of  justice  and 
goodness  of  which  natural  theories  take  no  account,  destined 
some  day  to  destroy  war  itself  for  evermore/  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  better-armed  races  will  be  bound,  on  pain  of  failing  i\\ 
their  mission  of  progress,  to  enslave  the  inferior  races."  Suspect 
that  substitute  for  Christian  love,  with  its  new  name  of 
Altruism, and  the  sword-hilt  peeping  from  under  its  pilgrim's  dress. 
No  doubt  social  progress  has  restrained  selfishness.    Men  have 
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had  to  lop  off  this  and  that  indulgence,  upon  a  tacit  compact 
with  society  that  on  such  terms  the  rest  of  their  comforts  shall 
be  left  them.  It  even  leads  men  to  make  charitable  gifts,  and 
support  good  institutions.  But  its  power  is  very  limited.  The 
miser,  the  cynic,  the  sensualist,  the  slothful,  may  still  indulge 
their  sin,  and  satisfy  the  perfunctory  calls  of  social  life.  Lovest 
thou  Me  ?  Love  one  another.  These  words  come  from  another 
region  ;  and  their  power  is  great  still.  "  The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us"  to  love  as  He  loves.  Love  is  a  germinal 
principle  in  the  soul,  which  will  spread  over  all  the  soil  in  which 
it  grows,  and  will  overpower  the  lower  growths  and  possess  the 
whole  soul.  Let  the  Church  still  proclaim,  with  voice  clear  as  a 
trumpet-call,  the  mystery  of  the  Redeemer's  love.  It  still  has 
power  to  raise  and  to  transform.  In  this  revival  nieeting,  in 
that  wild  march  of  a  Salvation  Army,  it  is  this  message,  or  it  is 
nothing,  which  stirs  the  human  spirit.  We  may  not  like  the 
methods  ;  we  may  desire  greater  order  and  less  emotion  :  but 
the  message  of  the  Cross  stirs  men.  We  may  shake  our  heads, 
and  say  it  will  not  last ;  as  if  Church  history  from  the  first 
had  not  contained  a  sad  chapter  about  the  lapsed — the  men 
whose  faith  did  not  last  In  some  the  seed  will  die,  and  in  some 
the  seed  will  grow  and  last ;  but  it  has  Divine  life,  or  it  would 
not  grow  in  any.  Christ,  God  and  Man,  is  a  law  and  a  life  to  men, 
because  He  is  their  benefactor,  and  has  given  them  life  from 
the  dead  ;  and  their  conscience  knows,  or  is  ready  to  know  it 

Credit  this,  oh  Church  beloved  of  Christ,  dwelt  in  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  people  that  sit  in  sorrow  need  but  to  know  what 
you  desire  to  tell  them.  Tell  them  to  look  on  Jesus,  and  to  love 
Him  ;  that  He  is  still  travelling  among  them  in  the  greatness 
of  His  strength,  and  mighty  to  save.  Tell  them  that  Christ  is 
their  best  example  and  their  dearest  friend.  He  can  unfasten  from 
their  backs  the  "  strangling  load  *'  of  sin,  and  launch  them,  free 
men,  in  a  course  of  highest  duties  ;  can  give  strength  for  labour, 
and  sickness,  and  loss  of  friends.  The  promises  that  society  will 
grow  unselfish  by  degrees  are  easy  to  make  :  they  are  drafts  on 
a  future  civilisation  payable  a  thousand  years  after  date.  Christ 
is  here,  and  now*  Take  Him  into  your  heart,  and  He  is  yours 
to-day  ;  and  by  to-morrow  He  will  have  begun  to  change  your 
life.  Be  it  ours  to  bring  Jesus  Christ  more  directly  before  the 
conscience  of  the  people.  The  story  of  His  life  draws  all  men 
unto  Him.  Those  who  have  seen  Him  have  seen  the  Father  ; 
for  they  can  realise  a  Father's  love,  by  the  help  of  a  life  of  love 
lived  by  One  who  dwelt  amongst  men  as  one  of  themselves. 
His  life  is  in  itself  a  refutation  of  the  theory  of  duty  evolved 
from  society  and  civilisation.  When  the  Jew's  heart  was  faint 
with  the  failure  of  promises,  and  the  Gentile's  heart  was  sated 
and  disgusted  with  sinful  indulgence,  then  started  out  of  that  soil 
the  fairest  lily  of  a  holiest  life,  the  subject  of  the  world's  wonder 
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ever  since.  Not  from  the  stony  ground  of  Judaism,  not  from 
the  foul  fatness  of  bloated  heathenism,  did  this  flower  spring.  It 
did  not,  and  it  could  not.  Here,  1800  years  later,  men  work  out, 
in  theory,  equality  of  man  and  dignity  of  man.  There  is  a 
shorter  road  ;  learn  of  Him  who  told  us  centuries  since  that  men 
are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  are  clothed  in  the  dignity  of 
redeemed  children  of  His  kingdom.  A  power  such  as  no  king 
ever  wielded  is  His  already  :  power  over  laws  and  customs — 
power  over  human  hearts — power  to  bring  peace  and  forgiveness. 
And  the  sources  of  it  are  easy  to  find.  Man  wants  peace  and 
forgiveness  from  sin  ;  and  Christ  is  felt  to  be  the  Redeemer  that 
he  seeks.  The  power  of  the  Lord  has  been  present  to  heal 
them.  Man,  discoursing  much  of  many  discoveries,  may  show 
us  much  that  is  new  of  the  world  and  of  his  own  nature,  and  we 
need  not  fear  to  follow  it.  What  is  false  in  it  will  pass  away : 
what  is  true  must  harmonise  with  that  other  truth — that  to  this 
end  Christ  both  died  and  rose  and  revived,  that  He  might  be 
Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  the  living.  We  shall  often  be 
perplexed  and  shall  faint,  hardly  seeing  the  truth.  But  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  Church  of  prayer  and  praise  ;  and  this  is 
'  the  sum  of  her  worship — "  Hold  Thou  us  up,  and  we  shall  be  safe." 
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**  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till  lie  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth," — 

Isaiah  xlii.  4. 

"  God,  Christ,  and  our  own  souls."  This  was  the  sacred  motto 
and  motive  under  which  many  of  us  were  brought  up.  "  God, 
Christ,  and  our  own  souls."  This  was  the  knowledge  which 
differenced  earnestness  from  thoughtlessness.  This  the  mark 
towards  which,  the  power  with  which,  we  were  to  work. 

And  the  watchword  took  us  on  so  far  that  we-  only  realised 
what  a  spell  it  had  been  when  first  we  learnt  that  it  could  not 
carry  us  beyond  a  certain  line.  The  time  came  when,  having 
learnt  more  about  our  own  souls,  we  could  no  longer  confine  them 
to  the  thought  of  "  God,  Christ,  and  the  individual."  The  "  I " 
had  become  to  us  but  a  fragment,  though  a  living  fragment,  of  a 
greater  and  more  real  Being  and  Entity.  The  individual  "  I " 
was  not  lost,  but  more  truly  found  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Church  of  God.  To  the  sincere  individual  life  succeeded  (in 
most  religious  men's  thoughts)  a  fuller,  more  vividly  animated, 
rapidly  expanding  life  in  the  corporate  sanctity  of  the  communion 
of  Christ.  So  soon  as  through  penitence  and  faith  in  **  God  and 
Christ "  "  our  own  souls  "  are  justified,  there  are  few  now  to  whom 
complete  sanctification  seems  a  thing  attainable  without  some- 
thing of  that  sympathy  which  binds  in  one  the  whole  Body  of 
Christ. 

But  in  our  progress  from  grace  to  grace,  from  knowledge  to 
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knowledge,  how  natural  that  there  should  be  stages  at  which 
larger  and  larger  aggregates  of  souls  should  be  taken  (as  it  were) 
into  our  ken  and  reckoning,  as  supplying  to  us  what  we  want  in 
the  way  of  sympathy  and  communion  and  the  grace  which  flows 
from  unity,  without  our  perceiving  at  any  one  such  stage  how 
very  partially  these  represent  the  human  Unity  which,  as  His  sum 
of  consolation,  Christ  needed  most  sorely  and  prayed  for  most 
passionately.  We  may  long  remain  far  from  realising  how  high 
and  fresh  would  flow  the  springtides  of  grace  and  love  and  power 
for  every  individual,  if  Christendom  lay,  not  all  lakelets  and 
pools,  but  as  one  ocean  bosom  heaving  with  the  one  attraction, 
and  swayed  by  the  one  dominion  of  her  Lord. 

And  naturally,  in  any  individual,  and  in  any  lesser  aggregate 
which  entertains  no  desire  to  forget  itself  in  the  whole,  the  serious 
mention  of  more  unity  stirs  something  of  displeasure,  somethin^^ 
of  contempt.  Faith  forgets  herself,  and  recommends  us  to  talk 
of  something  practical. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  this  failure  of  love  and  work 
for  truth  in  unity,  and  unity  by  the  truth  exists,  much  grace 
there  may  be  shed  abroad  :  but  "  all  that  power  given  unto  Him 
in  heaven  and  earth,'  "  that  kingdom  which  He  appointed  unto 
us  as  His  Father  appointed  unto  Him  " — where  is  it  ? 

Whenever,  therefore,  large  spontaneous  self-summoned  meet- 
ings— called  by  the  largest  names — assemble  themselves,  we  may 
be  pardoned  an  anxiety  that  our  aims  and  hopes  should  be  high 
enough  and  broad  enough. 

Were  the  object  to  procure  impressiveness  or  acquire  facility 
in  action  for  the  Church  as  a  party,  this  might  be  a  legitimate, 
but  would  be  an  earthly  purpose  only.  Were  its  object  to 
advance  the  clerical  interest  or  some  official  representation  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  would,  though  it  began  ever  so  purely, 
promote  in  the  main  a  spirit  and  temper  which  has  been  allowed 
too  many  ventures,  and  forgiven  too  many  wrecks  already. 

But  if  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  be  far  other  than  these — if 
the  master-thought  has  been  to  "  build  up  the  Body  of  Christ," 
"  to  build  it  up  Iv  ayawig  in,  by,  and  with  love  "  ; — if  within,  "  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  "  has  been  tenderly  thought 
of; — if  to  those  without  there  has  been  afforded  some  dignity  of 
evidence  that  "  the  temple  of  God  is  with  men  " — then  we  have 
only  to  take  care  that  in  our  year  there  shall  be  no  declension 
from  that  singleness. 

Whatever  their  honest  differing  convictions,  there  surely  is 
but  one  hope,  one  fear,  thrilling  the  Churchmen  who  read  the 
momentous  list  of  questions  to  be  agitated  here.  For  what  we 
hope  or  fear  is  simply  what  works  towards  the  great  end  and 
what  against  it.  With  one  heart  we  scan  the  one  question  that 
sums  all  these  questions —  IV/iat  is  Christ  to  the  World  to-day  ? 
Is  He  more  or  less  than  He  was  ?      The  adversary  was  never  so 
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loud  that  all  efforts,  not  only  for  Church  but  fpr  Christianity,  are 
coming  to  a  period.  And  we  know,  whatever  be  our  assurance 
of  the  final  issue,  that  there  are  retrograde  movements  in  every 
stream.  Is  our  own  era  literally  witnessing  one  of  these }  Is 
the  progressive  force  of  Christianity  certainly  stronger  than  what 
is  opposed  to  it  ?  or  is  there,  from  whatever  cause,  a  check  to  its 
advance  } 

Plainly  we  have  to  ask  and  answer  such  questions  as  observers 
as  well  as  believers.  Our  faith  must  illuminate,  not  bias,  our 
reason. 

I  need  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  forces  against  us.  Some 
of  the  most  modern  are  modem  only  in  their  terminology.  But 
no  Christian  can  undervalue  their  greatness.  As  to  really  new 
groups  of  theories,  they  seem  to  be  receiving  an  accession  in 
various  forms  of  a  neo-naturalism,  not  deficient  in  reverence, 
but  inspired  with  considerable  veneration  for  an  unknown 
Nature-Power.  Moreover,  it  is  irrational  to  ignore  the  positive 
forms  which  such  a  tendency  might  one  day  take  in  conjunction 
with  the  universal  instincts  of  worship. 

And  there  must  be  added,  as  further  against  us,  a  social  theory 
— if  it  has  attained  to  the  name — which  ignores  the  enormously 
vaster  final  benefits  obtained  for  society  out  of  possessions  held 
by  corporations,  in  comparison  with  those  held  by  private 
owners,  and  which  would  like  to  act  accordingly.  But  we  need 
not  dwell  on  this,  not  only  because  it  is  certain  that,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  Church  will  always  command  great  resources, 
but  also  because,  on  the  large  scale  we  must  use,  thought 
ultimately  rules  policy,  not  policy  thought. 

And  further  there  must  be  added  as  a  real  force  against  us 
the  weakening  theories  of  those  philosophical  Christians  who 
hold  that  oppositions  from  within  are  an  effective  stimulus,  and 
divisions  in  the  Church  a  legitimate  realising  of  divers  functions. 

For  the  New  Testament,  whatever  it  may  indicate  as  to 
the  early  existence  of  parties  (though  to  name  them  Petrine, 
Pauline,  and  the  like,  is  to  give  them  an  unreal  solidity),  assigns 
them  wholly  to  the  domain  of  the  flesh.  It  recognises  no 
counteractions  ;  but  only  such  harmonious  diversity  of  mutually 
supporting  duty  as  the  nerve-messages  and  brain-supremacy  of 
one  only  body  maintain  in  absolute  sweetness  of  unity.  It  owns 
nothing  further  apart  than  foot  and  hand  and  head. 

Silently  owning  both  the  antiquity,  and  the  number,  and  the 
awfulness  of  the  principalilies  and  spiritual  powers  which  crowd 
the  destructive  ranks,  let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  new  signs 
among  ourselves  which  show  whether  or  no  the  foe  seems  likely, 
speaking  humanly,  to  bear  down  the  Church's  influences  even 
for  a  time. 

And  in  speaking  of  new  signs  we  must  take  a  fair 
range  of  view.     What  are   the   tokens  of  the  last  fifty  years  ? 
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Take  a  statement  penned  exactly  that  time  since — "The 
"  present  anxiety  about  the  Church's  temporal  relations  to  the 
"  State. so  completely  engrosses  all  other  subjects  connected  with 
"  it  that  it  would  be  absurd  in  anyone  to  propose  any  scheme  of 
"internal  reformation.  The  Church  remains  powerless  for  anynew 
"good,  and  at  the  utmost  only  able  to  preserve  itself  from  ruin." 
^^  Powerless  for  any  new  good — only  able  to  preserve  itself  front  ruin'* 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1832 — 
her  prospects  seen  by  an  observer  no  less  keen,  less  placid,  less 
large  of  eye  and  heart,  than  Connop  Thirlwall.*  And  an 
Arnold  and  a  Newman  took  no  other  view  of  what  she  was. 

But  was  the  force  within  her,  or  upon  her,  spent  or  decrepit  i 
No  more  than  that  immense  physical  force  which  began  its 
career  at  the  same  date.  The  Church  wanted  nothing  but  to 
be  brought  to  bear.  And  fuel  and  steel  and  winds  and  waters 
have  been  subject  to  the  Breath.  How  all  things  have  sped  her  on. 
How  she  has  swung  to  the  helm,  and  held  her  course.  The  Ark 
of  the  old  world  hulled  and  weltered  in  the  waves.  Safety,  not 
progress,  was  her  meaning.  But  of  the  modern  Ark,  when 
pessimists  say  their  worst,  it  is  that  she  has  moved  from  her 
moorings ; — as  if  our  Ship  of  God  were  built  to  lie  in  dock,  or 
rest  even  on  the  mountain  of  Ararat. 

But  it  is  well  that  we  should  speak  first  of  some  boasted 
principles  and  forces,  which  sometimes  we  may  be  tempted  to 
admire  for  their  accommodatingness  ;  but  which  will  not  prevail 
nor  endure  the  new  trials. 

No  principle  can  resist  the  new  paganism,  which  acknowledges 
any  divergence  between  the  fundamentals  of  morals  and  religion 
— or  between  the  fundamentals  of  science  and  religion — or  which 
acquiesces  in  any  corruption  of  society  as  inevitable. 

No  principle  can  resist  the  new  paganism,  which  substitutes, 
however  slowly,  the  human  for  the  Divine,  or  the  material  for  the 
Spiritual,  or  is  not  monotheistic  in  every  incident. 

No  principle  can  resist  the  new  paganism,  which  refuses  the 
consecration  of  the  individual  from  the  moment  of  his  individual 
existence.  None,  which  individualises  local  units,  and  disavows 
for  the  Church  that  solidarity  which  science  establishes  for  the 
race.  None,  which  disparages  testimony  on  the  ground  of  what 
the  testimony  would  establish  if  accepted  ;  none,  which  imagines 
truth  or  unity  can  be  secured  for  an  hour  by  the  surrender  of  the 
distinctive  or  the  disputable. 

From  beyond  the  borders  much^ay  we  learn  of  life,  holy 
practice,  energetic  work ;  the  memory  of  many  a  non-conforming 
saint  is  fragrant  to  us,  and  more  profitable  than  to  his  disciples. 
But  all  this  is  to  be  widely  distinguished  from  theory.  And  when 
their  schemes,spreading  and  shrinking,  effervescingand  evanescing, 


•  Letter  to  Bunsexi,  Bishop  Thirlwall's  Life,  p.  104. 
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from  century  to  century,  have  done  with  themselves,  the  Church 
will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle  still. 

Let  us  now  then  ask  after  some  few  of  the  phenomena  which 
have  developed  themselves  in  the  Church  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  founded  a  future  so  different  from  that  whose  complexion 
scared  both  friend  and  foe  at  the  beginning  of  this  era. 

Even  if  we  are  silent  as  to  the  outburst  of  organization — sees 
colonial  and  missionary,  a  universally  reformed  worship,  beneficent 
communities,  home  missions,  multiplied  churches ;  if  we  are 
silent  as  to  some  manifest  developments  in  thought ;  we  shall 
still  assure  ourselves  that  the  Church  is  not  wounded  to  death, 
nor  Christianity  through  her  side.  And  by  developments  we 
mean  not  the  new  results  of  a  creed-manufacturing  process,  but 
in  the  true  sense,  a  change  or  expansion  into  equivalent  expressions 
only,  answering  to  changed  circumstances,  of  principles  which 
the  Church  was  never  unconscious  of  holding. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years,  then,  the  value  has  been  felt,  in 
ever-increasing  ratio,  of  the  great  Church  principle  that  fearless- 
ness of  enquiry  is  a  paramount  duty ;  that  the  true  faith  has 
always  appealed  to  reason  ;  that  what  reason  could  not  extract 
from  Scripture  or  doctrine,  without  contradicting  reason,  has 
never  by  her  been  held  to  be  of  faith. 

Again,  it  has  been  taught  with  increasing  clearness  that  the 
morals  of  God  are  the  same  as  the  morals  of  man  :  that  what 
man  would  hate  in  man  may  not  be  attributed  to  God  as  His 
character,  or  as  the  ground  of.  any  of  His  actions,  or  the  actions 
of  His  servants. 

And  more,  it  is  of  importance  to  the  formation  of  Christian 
doctrine  that  science  gives  a  distinctness  to  materialism  and 
what  is  meant  by  it :  that  in  science  itself  the  material  doctrine 
parts  company  with  loftier  views,  and  indicates  plainly  in  religion 
the  contrasts  between  it  and  spiritual  beliefs. 

And  then  historically.  A  daily  increasing  strength  to  the 
Church  is  the  removal  from  her  of  insincere  Christians.  In  the 
absence  of  discipline,  who  could  have  expected  that  the  ends  of 
discipline,  in  matters  so  delicate  as  matters  of  faith,  would  be 
answered  by  scepticism  of  a  conscientious  tone  ?  Yet  so  it  is. 
The  Church's  strength  does  not  vary  as  the  number  of  its 
adherents,  but  as  the  reality  of  their  convictions.  The  hold  of 
Buddhism  on  the  human  race  is  in  no  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  adherents.  These  may  be  ardent  worshippers  of  Vishnu, 
or  followers  of  Mahomet  also.  But  the  power  of  Christianity 
will  be  increased  to  the  tone  of  the  first  days  when  its  conven- 
tional disciples  are  withdrawn. 

Again,  within  the  Church  itself  the  tendency  is  real  towards 
solidification.  There  is  a  knitting  up  of  ravelled  edges.  There  is 
a  gathering  up  towards  old  standards  on  the  one  side  ;  on  the 
other  there  is  less  inclination  than  ever  to  cross  the  border. 
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"  Rest  in  the  Church  "  is  not  a  mere  yearning.  The  Higher  Life 
finds  satisfactions  once  undreamed  of.  Higher  life,  deeper 
teachings,  are  become  dearer  than  passwords. 

And  surely  it  is  no  light  gain  that,  whereas  in  the  oft-envied 
days,  "before  poison  was  poured  into  the  Church,"  Cyprian, 
TertuUian,  Augustine,  speak  as  matter  of  course  of  the  ignorant 
heresies  preached  and  prayed  by  presbyters  and  bishops  (and 
heresies  then  were  not  more  grossly  fantastic  than  monstrously 
vicious),  now  most  of  the  sects  themselves  are  not  only  orthodox, 
but  some  of  them  even  shame  the  Church  in  zeal  for  Catholic, 
even  ascetic,  practices,  and  against  secular  interferences. 

Again,  such  has  been  the  effect  of  Universities,  of  kindred 
schools,  of  literary  journals,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even 
in  the  most  thoughtful  and  learned  periods  of  the  Middle  Age  and 
Renaissance,  the  intelligent  interest  in  theology  has  ever  been 
more  diffused  than  it  is  now  among  cultivated  laymen. 
Certainly  the  lay  interest  in  Church  councils,  the  lay  readiness 
for  personal  work,  have  had  no  parallel  in  any  former  age.  If 
the  place  of  the  laity  had  been  acknowledged  in  the  past,  where 
then  were  the  laymen  to  occupy  the  acknowledged  place  ? 

Without  over-confidence,  it  seems  as  if  the  mere  historical 
observer  must  infer  from  the  phenomena  of  the  present,  that 
avenues  of  widening  magnificence  are  opening  out  into  the  future 
on  every  side  for  the  Church's  forces,  and  that  these  are  gatliering 
strength. 

But  are  there  no  formidable  hindrances  externally — repres- 
sions, which,  applied  in  turn  to  one  party  after  another,  will 
slowly  tame  the  power,  if  not  of  the  whole  Church,  yet,  of  its 
really  enthusiastic  sections  ?  Yes,  there  are  repressions.  But 
they  are  of  that  character  which  in  all  experience  has  served  to 
consolidate  the  strength  and  ensure  the  triumph  of  tlie  repressed. 

Unscrupulous  adversaries  are  safe  allies.  They  may  be 
depended  upon  for  the  continuity  of  their  useful  pressure. 
Hindrances  to  the  legislation  of  self-reform,  do,  not  only  by  the 
indignation  they  excite,  but  by  the  wariness  and  skill  which  they 
train,  and  the  attention  they  awaken  to  our  own  weak  points,  at 
last  enable  the  needed  legislation  to  be  carried  in  the  most 
perfect  form,  and  with  the  warmest  zeal.  Opposition  to  Religious 
Education  in  any  country  which  is  not  in  a  state  of  chronic 
revolution,  at  last  evinces  to  the  most  careless  the  intense 
importance  of  the  subject.  Of  disproportionate  punishments, 
no  less  profound  a  thinker  than  Thucydides*  himself  has  written 
that,  "When  men  have  added  penalty  to  penalty,  until  the  whole 
range  of  punishment  is  exhausted,  and  censures  originally  mild 
have  culminated  in  death,  and  still  avail  nothing,  they  will  have 
to  invent  some  greater  terror,  or  to  allow  that  there  is  no  check 
in  this." 
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Not  one  storm  cloud  above  the  horizon  is,  humanly  speaking, 
freighted  with  ruin  to  the  Church.  As  for  other  predicted  perils  : 
if,  indeed,  an  aristocracy  (long  may  our  Litanies  draw  down  on 
ours  the  "  grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding  "  which  shall  avert 
it) — but  if  an  aristocracy  were  to  use  its  grand  position  so  selfishly 
as  to  transform  itself  into  a  plutocracy — owning  the  lands  and 
disowning  the  land's  bond  to  the  people,  as  to  schools  and 
decent  dwellings,  as  to  the  shelter  of  old  age  and  the  stay  of 
poverty,  and  a  true  worship  for  all — there  would  soon  be  a 
moment  of  change.  But  then  there  is  no  virtuous  force  which 
would  not  act  further  to  precipitate  the  ?text  change,  and  so  give 
fresh  occasion  to  "  the  mother  of  liberty  "  to  resume  that  style 
and  title,  and  remind  Church  patriarchs  of  what  they  have  been 
before — the  tribunes  of  the  people.  We  combine  to  the  utter- 
most to  ward  off  catastrophe  from  the  world,  but  not  because  we 
think  it  will  crush  the  Divine  life. 

But,  friends  and  brethren,  it  cannot  be  that,  as  historical  critics 
only,  the  Churchmen  of  Christ,  except  by  a  great  effort,  should 
survey  these  fields.  What  the  poet-prophets  of  Greece  and 
Rome  beheld  in  vision  is  true.  The  cities  of  this  world  are 
beleaguered  by  more  than  human  power  and  mortal  politics — 

Fundamenta  quatit  totamque  a  sedibus  urbem 

Eniit  hie  ChristuSj 

Ipse  Pater  nobis  animos  viresque  secundas 

Sufficit. 

The  armed  strong  man's  palace  is  come  upon  by  a  stronger 
than  he. 

Yes — in  this  hour  of  fellowship  we  feel  the  Presence  that,  though  . 
unfelt,  is  never  absent  from  this  redeemed  world's  affairs.  It  is 
to  no  pertinacious  class,  or  consecrated  order,  or  indomitable 
race,  that  Isaiah  ascribes  the  unbroken  constancy,  the  unswerv- 
ing generalship,  the  inalienable  majesty  of  conquest  carried 
on  through  this  whole  world's  history  ;  it  is  only  to  One  Human 
Will  united  indissolubly  with  One  Divine  Person. 

He  is  with  us  to  the  end  of  the  world.  To  Him  we  look^ 
rectifying  our  counsels,  inspiring  our  ardour,  purifying  our  errors, 
charging  our  very  spirits  with  His  divine  existence,  sealing  our 
victories,  founding  one  universal  empire. 

To  Him  we  chant,  and  will  chant  till  the  world  is  won,  "  He 
shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till  He  have  set  judgment  in 
the  earth  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  His  law." 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

CHURCH    CONGRESS, 

HELD  AT  DERBY, 


DRILL    HALL. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  October  3rd,   1882. 


At  2  p.m.  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord   Bishop  of  Lichfield 

took  his  seat  as  President,  and  said  : — 

My  Lord  Archbishop,  my  Right  Rev.  Brethren,  and  my  fellow  Church- 
men,— ^You  will  not  be  surprised  if  before  I  begin  my  inaugural  address 
I  ask  you  to  turn  your  thoughts  for  a  moment  to  a  far  different  scene 
from  this — to  a  distant  sick  bed,  where  a  life  very  precious  to  the  English 
.  Church  is  hard  pressed  by  the  inroads  of  dangerous  disease,  and  where 
motherless  children  are  watching  beside  a  suffering  father.  You  will 
rejoice  with  me  in  the  more  favourable  accounts  which  are  now  reaching 
us  from  Addington  day  by  day.  For  you  will  feel  with  me  that  the 
Church  of  England  could  ill  afford  to  lose  that  large  heart,  that  powerful 
intellect,  and  that  statesman-like  capacity,  which  God  has  given  to  us  in 
our  present  Primate.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  ask  you  to  rise  up  before 
God,  and  to  join  with  me  for  a  moment  in  special  prayer  on  behalf  of 
our  good  Archbishop. 

A  special  prayer  was  then  offered;    after  which  the  President 
delivered  his 

INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

I  BID  you  welcome  to  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield  and  to  this  ancient 
town  of  Derby.     Twice  before— once  at  Wolverhampton  under  good 

Bishop  Lonsdale,  and  again  at  Stoke  under  the  great  Bishop  Selwvn 

*'  par  nobile  patrum''—Xh^  Congress  has  been  received  and  welcomed 
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in  this  Diocese.  To-day,  the  welcome  is  not  less  hearty,  although 
it  comes  from  less  worthy  lips.  We  value  highly  the  unique  honour 
thus  bestowed  upon  our  Diocese,  and  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress 
may  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  selection  it  has  made.  But  this 
honour  brings  with  it  a  great  responsibility.  It  is  no  easy  work, 
either  for  the  Bishop,  or  his  colleagues,  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  will  ensure  success.  And  if,  as  regards  myself,  the  labour  has 
been  less  arduous  than  it  might  have  been,  it  is  owing  to  the  energy 
and  the  loyalty  with  which  I  have  been  assisted  by  the  local  Secre- 
taries and  the  various  Committees,  and  to  them  I  desire  now,  in  your 
presence,  to  offer  my  hearty  thanks.  Our  work  has  been  by  no  means 
free  from  difficulty,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  have  succeeded  in  giving 
satisfiEiction  to  all  whom  it  concerns.  Already  we  have  received  a  good 
deal  of  criticism,  not  always  favourable,  but  of  this  we  have  no  wish  to 
complain.  No  man,  in  public  affairs,  ought  either  to  despise  or  to  resent 
the  expression  of  public  opinion.  He  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  it ;  he 
need  not  be  flattered  by  it  \  but  he  should  estimate  it  at  its  proper  value. 

It  is,  I  think,  due  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  that  I  should  give 
them  some  account  of  the  course  which  we  have  followed  in  pre- 
paring for  their  deliberations.  The  selection  of  subjects  and  of  speakers 
is  always  one  of  difficulty  and  of  delicacy.  There  seems,  indeed,  at 
first  sight  to  be  an  almost  unlimited  choice ;  numberless  subjects,  and 
numberless  readers  and  speakers ;  but,  practically,  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  Many  subjects  of  great  interest  and  importance  are  quite 
unsuited  for  public  discussion.  They  need  a  more  deliberate  study  and 
a  calmer  consideration ;  and  they  are  better  dealt  with  in  the  form  of 
books  than  in  detached  papers,  or  else  in  private  conference 
rather  than  in  public  debate.  And,  again,  as  regards  the  persons  who 
might  be  expected  to  render  assistance  at  such  meetings  as  these, 
there  are  some  indeed  who  are  always  ready  and  always  willing, 
true  and  tried  friends  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Congress,  and 
many  of  them  we  welcome  among  us  to-day;  but  there  are  many 
more  who  for  various  reasons — from  excessive  occupation,  or  some- 
times excessive  modesty ;  the  exigencies  of  public  business,  or  the  claims 
of  private  affairs — are  unable  to  accept  the  invitations  which  are 
addressed  to  them  to  take  part  in  these  proceedings. 

Complaints  are  not  infrequently  made,  that  in  every  Congress  there 
is  a  repetition  of  the  same  subjects,  and  the  re-appearance  of  the 
same  speakers.  In  some  measure  no  doubt  this  is  true,  although  we 
venture  to  hope  that  in  our  present  programme  many  of  these  familiar       ^— 
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subjects  are,  at  least,  regarded  from  some  unaccustomed  point  of  view. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  same  may  be  said,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the 
proceedings  of  other  meetings  as  well  as  ours,  and  even  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  themselves.  There,  too,  the  same  questions  recur  again 
and  again  through  a  long  succession  of  years,  while  the  number 
of  those  who  speak,  and  still  more,  the  number  of  those  to  whom 
either  House  will  listen,  is  comparatively  small  The  reason  of 
this  is  not  far  to  seek.  There  are  certain  subjects  so  continuous  in 
their  interest,  and  so  momentous  as  regards  the  wellbeing  of  the 
State  on  the  one  hand  or  of  the  Church  on  the  other,  that  in 
some  form  or  other,  and  to  suit  the  changeful  circumstances  of  the  time, 
they  must  again  and  again  come  under  discussion;  while  there  are 
certain  persons  of  prominent  position,  of  exceptional  gifts,  or  of  un- 
usual experience,  whose  words  are  always  expected  and  valued,  and 
whose  absence  would  be  a  matter  of  regret.  As  regards  the  Church 
Congress,  it  is  further  to  be  remembered  that,  although  the  same 
persons  may  speak  again  and  again,  they  speak  each  year  to  a  different 
audience. 

From  various  causes  we  have  had  this  year  exceptional  difficulties.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  many  Members  of  the  Legislature  should 
give  up  to  the  Congress  so  much  of  their  short  but  well-deserved 
leisure,  with  the  near  prospect  of  an  autumn  session  assembling  before 
the  month  is  over.  All  the  more  do  we  thank  those  who  have 
come  to  us  even  at  this  sacrifice;  but  many  others,  as  we  know 
are  most  unwillingly  absent  I  feel  assured  that  it  is  from  no  want 
of  interest  in  our  work.  But  if  (which  would  not  be  fitting)  the  names 
of  those  were  made  public  who  had  received  invitations  from  myself  or 
from  the  Committee,  it  would,  I  think,  be  seen  that  we  had  at  least 
endeavoured  to  enlist  our  speakers  not  only  from  among  Church  digni- 
taries and  Church  officials,  but  among  statesmen  and  soldiers,  physicians 
and  lawyers,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

As  regards  our  choice  of  subjects,  we  have  endeavoured  to  select 
those  which  appeared  to  have  at  the  present  time  some  new  aspect  or 
some  special  importance.  In  others  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  some 
special  method  of  treatment ;  in  all  cases  we  have  desired  to  deal  with 
great  principles  rather  than  subordinate  details.  This  will,  I  trust, 
appear,  not  only  from  the  programme,  but  still  more  from  the  papers 
and  addresses  themselves.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  one  or  two 
examples.  Take  the  subject  which  comes  before  us  this  evening — the 
Evangelistic  Work  of  the  Church.     It  has,  of  course,  been  often  before 
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considered.  But  recent  inquiries  as  to  Church  attendance,  and  recent 
movements  of  a  remarkable  kind,  give  the  subject  a  new  and  powerful 
interest  at  the  present  time.  Again,  we  have  no  doubt  discussed  very 
fully  on  previou^occasions  the  question  of  Church  Discipline;  but  mostly  in 
relation  to  what  are  called  Ritual  offences.  To-night,  in  another  place, 
we  ask  your  attention  to  a  branch  of  the  subject  which,  in  my  judgment, 
is  of  far  greater  and  more  urgent  importance — that  of  criminous  and 
negligent  clergy ;  along  with  which  we  have  placed  the  consideration  of 
another  matter  about  which  much  is  said  but  little  seems  to  be  understood, 
I  mean  Canonical  Obedience.  Again,  as  regards  the  Church  and  Modem 
Thought,  we  have  desired  to  recognize  the  legitimate  place  of  what  is 
called  Free  Thought  even  in  matters  of  religion,  but  on  the  other 
hand  to  limit  its  sphere  by  the  claims  of  authority  ;  while  in  the 
matter  of  Science  and  Faith  we  have  intended,  not  only  to 
repeat  the  assertion  of  their  necessary  harmony,  but  to  show  how 
much  religious  truth  itself  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the 
discoveries  of  science.  And  once  more,  under  the  subject  of  the 
Political  Relations  of  the  Church,  we  have  indicated  the  important 
distinction  too  often  forgotten  between  the  Church  and  Crown,  and  the 
Church  and  Parliament. 

To  one  other  matter  I  must  for  a  moment  ask  your  attention.  You 
will  observe  that  at  two  meetings  of  an  exceptional  character,  it  has  been 
arranged  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  Legal  Protection  of  the  Young. 
Recent  revelations  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  have 
shown  how  urgently  it  is  needed  that  something  should  be  done  in  this 
direction,  and  although  it  is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Church  Congress,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  invite  a  gifted 
woman — well  qualified  for  the  task — to  tell  the  tale  of  misery  and  shame, 
which  so  loudly  calls  upon  the  Church  to  utter  her  voice  in  defence  of 
her  tempted  and  unprotected  children. 

It  is  on  such  principles,  and  with  such  purposes  that  our  selection 
has  been  made.  Let  me  say  further,  that  we  have  had  no  wish  whatever 
to  avoid  what  are  called  burning  questions,  although  we  should  not  have 
been  willing  to  introduce  without  necessity  occasions  of  discord.  But 
indeed  many  of  these  questions  need  scarcely  now  be  viewed  with  alarm. 
If  they  have  not  ceased  to  burn,  at  least  they  no  longer  blaze.  It  is 
when  the  fire  is  first  lighted  or  rekindled  that  there  is  most  smoke  and 
most  flame. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  at  some  former  meetings  of  the  Church 
Congress  to  call  attention  to  the  special  circumstances  and  needs  of  the 
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Diocese  in  which  for  the  time  the  Congress  holds  its  meeting.    We 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  a  subject  for  discussion,  but 
it  must  not  be  altogether  passed  by.    Among  our  many  needs  in  the 
Diocese  of  Lichfifeld  there  is  one  which  at  the  present  time  demands 
immediate  attention — a  necessity  long  foreseen,  and  now  recognised  by 
the  Legislature — I  mean  the  subdivision  of  the  diocese  by  the  creation 
of  the  Bishopric  of  Southwell.    •  It  is  now  four  years  since  the  Act  was 
passed  which  sanctioned  this  arrangement — a  similar  provision  being 
made  for  the  creation  of  the  Dioceses  of  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and 
Wakefield.     Of  these  the  first  was  already  nearly  ripe  for  its  formation, 
and  since  then  the  Diocese  of  Newcastle  has  also  been  constituted.     In 
each  of  these  cases  there  were  powerful  and  wealthy  friends  of  the 
Church  who,  by  generous  donations  of  unusual  magnitude,  were  able 
to  hasten  forward  the  completion  of  the  work.     It  has  not  been  so  with 
us.     A  considerable  number  of  the  residents  and  owners  in  this  diocese 
have  contributed  to  our  fund  as  liberally  as  could  well  be  expected 
during  times  of  great  agricultural  distress,  as  well  as  depression  of  trade. 
But  we  have  raised  little  more  than  half  of  the  ;;^7o,ooo  which  we 
require  for  our  purpose.     I  will  not  trouble  you  with  further  details,  as 
a  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Friday  next,  where  our  present  position  will 
be  fully  explained.       But  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  now,  when  the 
prospect,  thanks  be  to  God,  would  appear  to  be  brightening,  both  in 
agriculture  and  in  trade,  a  vigorous  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  complete 
this  good  work,  and  that  a  new  beginning  should  date  from  the  time  of 
this  Congress.      I  need  not  occupy  your  time  by  insisting   on  the 
enormous  advantage  which  would  be  gained,  not  only  by  this  Diocese, 
but  also  by  that  of  my  revered  brother  of  Lincoln,  through  the  creation 
of  this  new  Bishopric ;  but  I  think  you  will  allow  that  a  Diocese  like 
that  of  Lichfield,  which  contains  a  thousand  clerg>',  and  a  million  and 
a  half  of  people,  and  which  stretches  from  Derby  to  the  borders  of 
Wales,  and  from  Birmingham  to  Buxton,  stands  urgently  in  need  of 
subdivision,  if  ever  its  work  is  to  be  done  with  such  eflSciency  and 
completeness  as  all  of  us,  and  most  of  all  its  own  Bishop,  would  desire. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  that  before  another  Church  Congress  shall 
assemble,  the  work  may  be  done. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked,  "  What  end  is  to  be  served  by  all  these 
preparations  ?  " 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  said  again  before 
many  days  are  over,  that  the  Church  Congress  is  a  mere  debating 
society;    that  it  takes  no  practical  steps;    that  it  initiates   no   new 
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measures:  that  the  discussions  are  fruitless,  and  often  unreal.  Now 
what  Is  the  meaning  of  these  criticisms^  and  how  far  are  they  just  ?  If 
it  be  meant  that  the  Church  Congress  effects  no  immediate  settlement 
of  burning  controversies,  and  that  it  inaugurates  no  definite  schemes  of 
practical  work,  this  cannot  be  denied.  This  is  not  the  function  of 
the  Congress.  For  purposes  of  legislation  and  of  action  the  Church  has 
her  ancient  Synods  and  her  constituted  authorities.  But  the  Congress 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  practical  results,  and  these  of  a  very  valuable 
kind.  First  of  all,  discussion  is  always  fruitful  in  good  if  it  serves  to 
clear  away  misapprehension,  to  strengthen  true  conviction,  or  to  stir 
men's  minds  and  hearts  to  greater  interest  in  their  duties  or  greater 
earnestness  in  their  work.  The  practical  result  may  not  appear  in  a 
manifesto  or  a  resolution,  or  in  the  prospectus  of  a  new  Church  Society, 
nor  in  the  outburst  of  a  new  religious  movement ;  but  it  is  found  in  a 
clearer  grasp  of  truth,  a  deepened  sense  of  responsibility,  and,  not  least, 
in  a  feeling  of  brotherhood,  a  deeper  realisation  of  the  Communion 
of  Saints.  And  it  is  from  minds  and  hearts  thus  elevated  and 
strengthened  and  stirred  that  there  spring  fortli,  not  in  the  arena  of 
the  Congress,  but  in  widely  scattered  homes  and  distant  spheres  of 
labour,  new  efforts  and  agencies,  ventures  of  faith  and  works  of  love. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  many  a  man,  and  many  a  woman,  who  has 
come  to  a  Church  Congress  only  to  listen  to  the  discussion  of  certain 
interesting  topics,  has  gone  home  with  the  whole  soul  kindled  by  a 
sympathetic  fire  to  begin  some  new  work,  or  to  labomr  with  a  new 
power  and  earnestness.  But,  besides  this,  there  is  a  most  real  gain 
of  a  more  general  kind.  In  an  age  like  ours,  specially  marked  by  its 
independent  thought  and  intellectual  activity,  it  is  impossible  but  that 
there  should  be  strongly  marked  divergences  of  thought  in  matters  of 
religion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no  age  has  been  free  from  them,  not 
even  the  Apostolic  times — nay,  we  may  fairly  add,  not  even  the  Apostles 
themselves.  No  one  can  thoughtfully .  read  the  Apostolic  Epistles 
without  being  conscious  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  writers 
to  regard  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  to  dwell  more  or  less  exclusively  on  that  aspect  of  Chris- 
tianity which  had  most  powerfully  laid  hold  on  their  own  minds.  It 
would  not  be  impossible  for  a  scoffing  spirit  even  to  affix  our  modem 
party  names  to  some  of  these  writers  themselves.  It  is  true  that,  under 
the  special  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  these  divergences  did  not  issue 
either  in  dissensions  or  divisions,  but  none  the  less  did  they  exist.  Nor 
"can  we  &il  to  observe  in  their  writings  indications  of  the  existence 
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of  such  differences  among  the  body  of  the  believers.  But  mark  the 
admirable  spirit  in  which  St.  Paul  gives  counsel  concerning  them/  "  If 
in  an]^ng  ye  be  differently  minded  (E(  n  kriptoc  ^/oovitrc),  God  will 
reveal  to  you  this  also."  Differences  must  exist,  because  we  are  human, 
but  the  truth  is  one,  because  it  is  divine ;  and  one  most  helpful  means 
to  neutralize  these  divergences  is  to  bring  men  together  to  take  counsel 
concerning  them  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  where  each  may  help  to 
supply  what  is  lacking  in  the  other,  and  to  receive  what  is  lacking  in 
himself.  And  so  it  is  in  such  a  gathering  as  this.  We  bring  together, 
as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  for  the  general  good,  our  various  thoughts 
and  experiences,  the  outcome  of  our  various  characters  and  circum- 
stances— our  gifts  of  nature  and  our  gifts  of  grace — fulfilling  in  our 
measure  that  prophetic  picture  drawn  for  us  by  St  Paul,  in  the  Lesson 
for  tOKlay,  of  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  it  is  "  compacted 
by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working 
in  the  measure  of  every  part."  In  such  a  spirit,  and  with  such  a  hope, 
let  us  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  Congress.  Let  us  remember  that 
we  are  here  not  to  further  nor  to  protect  the  interests  of  any  party,  but 
to  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  enquire  after  the  ways  of  wisdom. 
We  meet  face  to  face  as  brother  men,  brother  Christians,  brother 
Churchmen  ;  not  to  oppose  each  other,  but  to  understand  each  other ; 
not  to  confirm  our  prejudices,  but  to  adjust  our  differences.  With- 
out such  intercourse  divergences  too  easily  become  dissensions,  and 
deepen  into  divisions. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  at  meetings  like  these  we  are  apt  to  sup- 
press our  differences,  and  to  make  believe  that  we  are  all  of  one  mind. 
This  is,  certainly,  not  my  experience  of  Church  Congresses.  Again  and 
again  I  have  heard,  from  both  sides,  the  boldest  expressions  of  opinion 
upon  subjects  concerning  which  men  differ  most  widely ;  only  with  this 
happy  change  becoming  more  apparent  from  year  to  year,  that  whereas 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  such  utterances  not  unfrequently  called 
forth  from  the  audience  expressions  of  violent  disapprobation^  we  have 
now  learned  to  listen  with  patience  to  much  which  we  may  not 
appreciate  or  approve.  I  trust,  and  I  do  not  doubt,  that  it  will  be 
so  in  this  Congress.  Let  every  man  say  boldly,  but  kindly,  what  he 
believes  that  God  has  taught  him :  let  him  speak,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
defiance,  but  in  a  spirit  of  love ;  let  him  eschew  all  needless  expressions 
which  might  give  offence ;  let  him  avoid  the  temptation  to  elicit  by  some 
party  watch-word  a  ringing  cheer;  above  all,  let  him  remember  that 
the. grand  object  which  we  have  in  view  is  the  attainment  of  truth,  the  " 
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discovery  of  the  wisest  methods  of  work,  the  strengthening  of  peace 
among  ourselves,  the  firmer  cohesion  of  the  members  of  the  body.  By 
such  a  course  our  very  differences  may  serve  only  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  unity  of  our  faith,  and  of  our  desire.  We  shall  learn  that 
we  are  not  so  divided  as  the  world  believes ;  that  in  our  beliefs  and 
convictions  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  really  opposed  to  one  another; 
but  that  some  have  been  led  to  believe  more  than  their  brethren, 
while  all  hold  fast  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  of 
salvation.  We  shall  see  how  vastly  greater  is  the  basis  of  our  agree- 
ment than  the  comparatively  little  details  round  which  the  fiercest 
controversies  have  sometimes  raged ;  and  we  shall  learn,  as  the 
Apostle  has  taught  us,  ''not  to  judge  one  another  anymore,  but  to 
judge  this  rather,  that  no  man  put  a  stumbling-block  in  his  brother's 
way."  May  I  not  add,  that  the  very  diversities  of  thought  which  find 
expression  at  meetings  like  these  are  at  once  a  safeguard  and  a  protest 
against  any  narrowing  of  the  limits  which  define  the  membership  of  our 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  day  is  far  distant 
when  by  any  such  narrowness  or  exclusiveness  we  should  lose  from  the 
Church  of  England  either  the  missionary  zeal  of  a  Henry  Venn,  or 
the  self-sacrificing  labours  of  a  Charles  Lowder;  the  varied  gifts  of 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  or  the  sanctified  learning  of  Edward  Bouverie 
Pusey. 

A  few  words  before  I  close : 

A  remarkable  and  generous  testimony  was  recently  borne  by  a  leader 
of  one  of  the  great  Nonconformist  bodies,  to  the  effect  that  in  no  age  of 
the  Church  had  there  been  witnessed  a  more  striking  revival  of  spiritual 
life,  than  that  which  has  been  seen  in  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
last  half-century.  If  this  be  so,  •*  Soli  Deo  gloria,'*  But  it  is  no  matter  for 
complacent  pride.  Rather  does  it  bring  with  it  a  deepened  responsibility. 
We  cannot  doiibt  that  this  blessing  has  been  granted  to  us,  as  at  once  a 
preparation  for  arduous  work,  and  a  call  to  more  earnest  effort  The 
Church  must  be  more  aggressive  in  her  work,  if  she  would  be  faithful  to 
her  Master.  Aggressiveness  is  a  true  note  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
was  involved  in  her  first  commission  ;  it  is  essential  to  her  very  life. 
We  have  been  strengthening  the  base  of  our  operations  and  preparing 
our  armour  for  the  conflict  But  the  time  is  come  to  go  forth  to  battle. 
There  is  a  mass  of  sin  and  indifference  around  us  on  every  side, 
and  an  increasing  activity  of  evil  in  manifold  forms.  What  a  noble 
work  would  it  be  for  the  Church  of  England  if  throughout  all  her 
borders  a  united  effort  were   now   to   be  made,   in  the   strength   of 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  to  win  for  God  the  masses  of  the  people  who  aie 
living  in  ignorance  of  His  love,  and  in  subjection  to  the  powers  of  evil. 
For  the  Church  is  the  true  Salvation  Army;  and  although  we  may 
well  thank  God  for  any  permanent  good  effected  by  the  irregular  forces 
which  are  in  motion  around  us,  we  have  nothing  to  imitate  in  them  but 
their  earnestness  and  energy.  The  Church  has  her  own  methods  and 
her  own  armour ;  and  although  she  brings  out  of  her  treasures  things 
new  and  old,  they  are  only  new  m  their  adaptation  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  each  succeeding  age. 

And  now  as  regards  our  difficulties.  Every  age  of  the  Church  has  its 
own  difficulties  as  well  as  its  own  opportunities ;  we  must  neither  quail 
before  the  one  nor  neglect  to  use  the  other.  In  these  matters  our  own 
age  has  its  own  experience.  The  vastly  increased  activities  of  life  leaving 
less  leisure  for  the  things  of  God ;  the  marvellous  progress  of  science 
tending  to  fix  meti's  thoughts  upon  outward  phenomena  and  natural  laws, 
and  to  withdraw  them  from  the  consideration  or  recollection  of  the  great 
First  Cause ;  the  tendency  of  modern  legislation  to  eliminate  from  national 
institutions  the  supports  and  restraints  of  religion ;  the  growing  resistance 
to  authority,  and  the  craving  for  independence ;  all  these  things  have 
become,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be,  most  serious  obstacles  and 
hindrances  to  the  work  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  if  it  be  true,  and 
we  have  all  known  it  to  be  true,  that  difficulties  and  trials  have  often 
developed  in  the  individual,  powers  and  capacities  of  which  he  himself 
had  scarcely  been  conscious  till  the  occasion  called  them  forth,  may 
we  not  well  believe  that  this  will  prove  true  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
that  even  for  her  "  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity."  Whatever 
difficulties  may  surround  us,  whatever  changes,  political  or  social,  may 
be  in  store  for  us,  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  only  give  occasion 
for  further  developments  of  the  mission  of  the  Church,  and  fresh  mani- 
festations of  its  spiritual  power.  These  trials  and  hindrances  are  part 
of  the  appointed  discipline  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  He  rules  and 
controls  them  all — 

"  Well  roars  the  storm  for  him  who  hears 

A  deeper  voice  above  the  storm." 

« 

But,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  occasions  for  the  triumphs  of  the 
Church;  splendid  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  her  gifts,  and  for 
the  manifestation  of  her  strength ;  calls  to  increased  devotion  in  the 
service  of  our  Lord  and  King. 

I  will  not  detain  you  longer  from  the  interesting  discussion  which  will 
now  begin.    There  is  a  special  fitness  in  the  order  in  which  our  subjects 
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come  before  us.  We  begin  with  the  recognition  and  discussion  of  that 
which  alone  renders  the  Congress  possible  or  desirable,  Unity  of  Belief  in 
Relation  to  Diversities  of  Thought ;  and  we  close  with  the  consideration 
of  the  two  great  objects  for  which  the  Church  itself  exists  in  relation  to 
Humanity — ^the  Deepening  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  and  the  Proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Salvation.  May  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  love  be 
with  us  all — with  those  who  speak  and  with  those  who  hear — enlighten- 
ing our  understandings  and  kindling  our  affections,  subduing  our 
passions,  and  guiding  our  speech — that  all  bitterness  and  wrath  and 
anger  and  evil-speaking  may  be  put  away  from  us,  and  that  we  may  be 
helpers  of  each  other's  faith  and  joy.  So  may  all  our  deliberations  bind 
us  more  closely  together  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  strengthen  us,  each 
in  our  calling,  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

It  will  be  in  all  ways  a  most  fitting  prelude  to  our  first  discussion,  if 
I  call  upon  you  now,  according  to  custom,  to  join  with  me  in  saying  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

The  Congress  accordingly  rose,  and  recited  the  Apostles'  Creed. 


UNITY  OF  BELIEF  IN  RELATION  TO  DIVERSITIES 

OF  THOUGHT. 

PAPERS. 

The  Very  Rev.  Edward  Hayes  Plumptre,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Wells. 

Most  of  us,  I  imagine,  can  recall  a  time  when  there  floated  before  our 
minds  the  vision  of  a  perfect  Church,  holding  the  one  faith  in  its 
completeness,  answering  from  the  storehouse  of  that  faith,  with  its  things 
new  and  old,  the  many  questions  wl^ich  men  ask  as  to  the  being  and  the 
character  and  the  government  of  God,  and  the  whence  and  whither  of 
their  lives.  From  one  point  of  view  Scripture  was  the  rule  and  limit  of 
belief,  so  that  what  "  was  not  read  therein  nor  might  be  proved  thereby 
was  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  to  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith ; " 
but  experience  has  shown  that  that  proving  process  seldom,  if  ever, 
attains  to  the  character  of  demonstration ;  varies  according  to  the 
diversities  of  character  and  training,  and  ends  in  manifold  and  discordant 
results.  From  another  standpoint,  Tradition  was  to  come  in  as  the 
interpreter  of  Scripture,  checking  this  tendency  to  variation,  receiving 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  partially  indicated  in  Scripture, 
as  the  basis  of  what  else  was  foimd  there,  and  handing  it  on  unbroken 
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and  uncorrupted  to  future  generations.  It  was  a  pleasant  completion  of 
the  dream  that  somehow  or  other  the  Church  of  England  was  the  one 
faithful  representative  in  the  world  of  this  primitive  tradition.  She  alone 
spoke  as  with  the  one  unchanging  voice  of  Catholic  antiquity.  She 
called  to  men  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways  and  to  walk  therein.  She 
alone,  erring  neither  in  defect  nor  in  excess,  had  kept  to  the  "  Qtufd  sem- 
peTy  quod  ubique^  quod  ab  omnibus  "  of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  and,  standing 
aloof  from 

Roman  and  Swiss  and  Lutheran  novelties, 

had  taken  her  via  media  course  between  the  extremes  of  superstition  and 
denial. 

Alas !  the  vision  vanished.  The  master  wizard  who  had  raised  it 
waved  his  wand,  and  instead  of  that  completeness  and  unity  of  the  faith, 
that  clear  and  unbroken  witness,  we  were  taught  to  hear  only  the  voice 
that  came  from  the  "  stammering  lips  of  ambiguous  formularies,"  and 
to  see  nothing  but  "  inconsistent  precedents  and  principles  imperfectly 
developed."  The  tradition  of  Anglo-Catholic  theology  went  its  way 
with  the  proving  from  texts  process  of  Burnet  on  the  Articles.  The 
enchanter,  it  was  true,  acted  as  the  hierophant  of  yet  newer  mysteries, 
and,  taking  the  torch  of  development  as  his  guide,  led  us  into  a  land  of 
shadows,  where  all  things  were  ever  growing  and  changing  forms,  and 
the  thoughts  of  men  were  widening  with  the  years.  What  had  before 
seemed  lurid  corruptions  of  the  faith,  the  accretions  of  logical  specula- 
tion not  content  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  knowable,  distortions 
of  half  truths,  were  now  presented  to  us,  guaranteed  by  the  infallible 
authority  which  was  the  postulate  of  the  whole  system,  as  being  as  much 
the  normal  developments  of  theology,  as  the  last  discoveries  in  spectrum 
analysis  or  electro-magnetism  are  the  normal  developments  of  science. 
The  idea  of  such  developments  had,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  special 
fascination  of  its  own.  It  presented  an  analogy  to  the  mode  in  which 
men  attain  to  truth  in  other  regions  of  knowledge  by  patient  investigation 
and  wide  induction  and  scientific  imagination.  If  we  accepted  the 
postulate  it  gave  us  the  certainty,  and  perhaps  also  the  unity,  of  which 
we  were  in  search.  The  first  steps  of  the  primer  of  the  Grammar  of 
Assent  might  lead  the  child-like  inquirer  to  the  full-orbed  completeness 
in  which  the  Archimage  himself  professed  to  have  found  the  vision  of 
peace  and  the  long-sought  goal  of  his  pilgrimage  through  the  many 
wanderings  of  thought.  But  what  if  we  could  not  accept  it?  What,  if 
that  postulate  of  an  infallible  authority  was  precisely  that  which  our 
intellect  could  not  honestly  admit — at  variance  alike  with  Scripture 
and  history,  and  with  the  processes  of  scientific  inquiry  which  go  on 
their  way  and  take  the  hazard  of  mistakes,  and  appeal  to  the  future 
rather  than  the  past  as  their  ultimate  tribunal ;  theory  giving  way  to 
theory  in  the  progress  of  the  centuries,  each  contributing  something  to 
the  advance  of  knowledge,  yet  none  claiming  to  be  exhaustive.  In  that 
case,  where  were  we  to  turn  for  guidance  ?  Was  it  to  be  found  in  the 
"  verifying  faculty "  of  each  man's  intellect  and  conscience  ?  or  in  the 
authoritative  dicta  of  the  **  higher  criticism,"  varying  as  that  criticism 
does  from  day  to  day,  destroying  now  what  it  built  up  yesterday  and 
then  building  again  the  things  which  it  had  destroyed  ? 

I  have  traced   the  path  which  many  minds  in  this  our  time  have 
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travelled,  and  which  seems  to  lead,  I  frankly  admit,  to  a  wide  and  almost 
hopeless  scepticism.  I  say  "  almost "  rather  than  "  altogether,"  for  in 
the  midst  of  these  storm-tossed  wanderings  the  restless  seeker  may  have 
found  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  on  the  unshaken  rock  of  duty,  which 
has  its  roots  deep  in  the  conviction  of  an  eternal  Law,  and  even  through 
the  mists  and  darkness  he  may  have  been  following,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  guidance  of  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man,  and, 
stretching  out  his  hands  to  what  to  him  was  as  the  Unknown  God,  may 
have  been  ignorantly  worshipping  Him  who  is  not  far  from  every  one  of 
us — the  God  and  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  Not  seldom, 
we  may  hope,  the  prayer  of  the  sceptic,  which  begins  "  If  Thou  art,  if 
Thou  wilt,  if  Thou  canst,"  has  been  translated,  in  the  mystic  speech 
to  which  the  ear  of  the  Eternal  is  ever  open,  into  the  cry,  **  Lord,  I 
believe,  help  Thou  mine  imbelief,"  and  the  voice  of  one  who  feels 
himself  to  be  as 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry, 

has,  though  he  knew  it  not,  been  heard  and  answered  till  it  has  trans- 
formed itself  into  the  clearer  and  more  blessed  utterance,  **  I  will  arise 
and  go  to  my  Father,"  to  *'the  God  of  whom  the  whole  family" — of 
whom,  rather,  every  fatherhood — "  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named." 

May  not  those  words  form  the  string-point  of  a  less  devious  and 
labyrinthine  journey  than  that  which  I  have  traced?  They  at  least  carry 
us  back  to  the  fountain-head  from  which  that  thought  of  the  "  unity  of 
the  faith  *'  has  flowed,  to  the  divine  word  in  which  for  the  first  time  that 
phrase  was  heard.  It  appears  there  (Eph.  iv.  13),  not  in  connexion  with 
dogmatic  subtleties  and  formulated  systems,  but  as  the  outcome  of  a 
life,  of  the  life  of  each  individual  man  as  far  as  he  is  personally  con- 
cerned, of  the  life  of  that  redeemed  and  renewed  humanity,  which  is 
ever  growing  towards  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ, 
to  that  "  perfect  man "  which  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  strivings 
and  sufferings  of  His  people,  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  towards  which  each  man  and  each  generation  of  men  are 
bound  to  press  forward,  forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind  and 
stretching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before.  Men  are  to  walk 
worthily  of  that  high  calling,  "  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  And  then  that  thought  of  unity  expands, 
and  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  counts  up  the  things  which  are  at  once  its 
elements,  its  ground,  its  witnesses — "  One  body,  and  one  spirit,  and  one 
hope  of  our  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all."  Then  comes  the  thought  of  the  manifoldness  which  is 
another  aspect  of  the  unity—the  diversities  of  gifts  and  operations, 
"apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers,"  which  have  been 
given  "  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for 
the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  come,"  not  "  />/,"  but 
"/«A7,  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God." 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  question,  though  it  well  deserves  inquiry, 
whether  the  "  faith,**  which  is  thus  named,  is  used  in  its  objective  or 
subjective  sense,  as  the  truth  which  the  intellect  accepts,  or  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  accepting  it,  or  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  whole  man  in 
God  who  reveals  the  truth.  The  former  meaning  appears  prominent  in 
the  latter  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  as  the  latter  does  in  the  earlier.     It  may 
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be  that,  as  he  used  the  words,  he  was  not  careful  to  draw  the  technical 
distinctions  which  we  draw,  and  that  for  him  the  two  meanings  implied 
and  intermingled  with  each  other.  The  trust  was  co-extensive  with  the 
truths  which  were  its  object.  What  I  note  in  either  case  is  that  the 
oneness  of  the  faith  appears  in  two  distinct  aspects.  It  is  at  once  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  life,  and  its  crown  and  consummation.  At 
first  it  is  elementary  and  in  germ.  It  is,  in  the  end,  the  goal  to  which 
the  whole  development  of  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  Church  is 
ever  tending,  but  which  it  never,  while  subject  to  the  condititions  of  its 
earthly  existence,  actually  attains.  In  the  meantime  its  progress  and 
growth  are  marked  by  diversities  and  variations.  Tested  by  experience 
we  may  say  that  it  also  illustrates  the  law  of  progression  by  antagonism. 
This  or  that  aspect  of  the  truth  is  more  or  less  abnormally  developed 
There  seems  the  risk  of  the  undue  distortion  of  a  half  truth  and  the 
suppression  of  that  which  is  its  complement.  Individual  experience, 
national  temperament,  the  great  waves  of  thought  which  sweep  over  the 
universe  of  intellect,  bring  into  prominence  now  this  and  now  that 
element  of  the  faith.  Now  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  now  the 
Trinity  of  Persons,  at  one  time  the  divinity  of  the  Eternal  Word,  at 
another  His  true  humanity,  now  God's  grace,  and  now  man's  freedom  to 
will,  justification  by  faith  without  works,  and  the  truth  that  without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord — these  present  themselves  in  succes- 
sion and  give  rise  to  the  controversies  which  mark  the  record  of  the 
centuries.  Men  have  been  eager,  as  those  controversies  disturbed  the 
Church,  and  seemed  to  them  to  threaten  the  unity  of  the  faith,  to  guard 
against  the  danger  by  defining  and  formulating  the  truths  which  formed 
their  subject-matter,  and  often,  we  may  thankfully  acknowledge,  as  with 
the  Nicene  Creed,  and  to  some  extent  even  with  the  Athanasian,  the 
result  has  been  that  both  aspects  of  the  truth  have  been  more  adequately 
brought  out  and  placed  in  their  right  relation  to  each  other.  Whether 
it  was  wisely  done  to  place  those  formulae  and  definitions  on  the  same 
level  as  the  "  one  faith,'*  which  is  by  hypothesis  the  ground  of  the  life 
of  the  individual  Christian  and  of  the  Church  universal,  or  to  assume 
that  they,  in  the  form  in  which  men  have  cast  them,  must  necessarily  be 
part  of  that  ultimate  unity  which  will  blend  and  harmonise  all  that  had 
been  partial  and  incomplete,  and  to  insist  that  these  also  should  be 
received  as  articles  of  faith,  because  we  think  that  they  can  be  proved 
by  Scripture,  or  are  in  agreement  with  the  traditions  of  a  primitive 
antiquity,  is  practically,  I  take  it,  the  question  with  which  I  have  to 
deal  to-day. 

I  turn  once  more  to  the  verses  which  form  what  may  i>e  called  the 
locus  classicus  as  to  the  oneness  of  the  faith,  and  I  find  that  it  is  associ- 
ated indissolubly  with  the  oneness  of  baptism.  Assuming,  as  we  are 
justified  in  doing,  that  the  formula  of  baptism  which  was  used  by  the 
Apostle  was,  substantially  at  least,  identical  with  that  which  the  Lord 
gave  to  the  Apostles  when  He  bade  them  to  go  and  teach  the  (Gentiles, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  can  scarcely  err  in  inferring  that  the  confession  of  faith 
in  that  name  was  prominent  in  St.  Paul's  thoughts.  That  inference  is 
raised  to  something  like  absolute  certainty  when  we  see  that  what  he 
dwells  on  in  connexion  with  the  one  faith  is  that  there  is  also  one 
Spirit,  one  Lord  (manifestly  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God),  one 
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God  and  Father  of  all.  The  confession  of  that  Divine  Name  in  its 
trinal  unity  was  accordingly  all  that  was  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the 
one  faith. 

Is  it  too  bold  a  conclusion  from  these  premises  that  the  Church  at 
laige,  and  each  national  Church  in  particular,  would  have  done  wisely  to 
have  followed  in  this  matter  the  guidance  of  St.  Paul,  to  have  been 
content  to  accept  what  he  accepted,  and  to  have  seen  in  what  was  a 
sufficient  faith  to  justify  the  admission  of  a  catechumen  to  baptism,  that 
which  was  sufficient  also  for  his  whole  life  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  ?  It  might  be  the  duty  of  a  Church  to  guard  against  error  in 
its  teachers  by  placing  in  their  hands  fuller  and  more  elaborate  statements 
of  truths  which  have  been  distorted  or  denied,  and  requiring  their  assent 
to  those  statements  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  ministry ;  but  if 
this  were  enough  to  qualify  the  believer  for  becoming  a  member  of 
Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
was  there  not  somewhat  of  presumption  in  labelling  definitions,  opinions, 
formulae,  as  being  equally  de  fide,  uttering  anathemas  against  those  who 
denied  them  or  preferred  other  formulae,  condemning,  persecuting, 
slaying  with  fire  or  sword,  as  though  dpubt  or  denial  were  an  iniquity  to 
be  punished  by  the  judge  ?  Is  not  this  the  lesson  taught  us  by  the 
experience  of  eighteen  centuries  ?  Is  it  not  time  for  the  Churches  to 
issue  forth  from  the  tangled  path  of  labyrinthine  subtleties  in  which  they 
have  so  long  wandered,  and  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  their  first  faith 
and  of  their  earliest  wisdom,  as  well  as  to  their  first  love  ?  The  intellect 
of  men,  that  which  Coleridge  has  called  the  logical  understanding,  asks 
many  questions  about  God  and  the  universe  and  men,  and  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  things,  some  of  which  can  scarcely  be  answered  at  all 
except  by  an  "  insane  license  of  affirmation,"  all  of  which  should  be 
answered  with  the  reverential  humility  which  feels  that  its  best  eloquence 
is  its  silence,  and  that  when  we  speak  of  things  above  our  capacity  and 
reach,  our  words  should  be  wary  and  few.  We  know  what  such  subtleties 
have  issued  in,  the  endless  swarm  of  creeds  in  the  fourth  century,  out  of 
which  the  Nicene  confession  emerges  with  a  marvellous  simplicity  and 
beauty,  the  "  vermiculate "  questions  of  the  Sentences  of  Lombard  and 
the  Summa  of  Aquinas,  the  dogmas  of  Trent  and  Augsburg,  the  Institutes 
of  Calvin  and  the  Westminster  Confession.  I  fear  I  must  add,  as 
regards  intention,  though  the  results  have  been  overruled  for  good,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  //^////(^-Athanasian  Creed. 

That  last  parenthesis  requires  perhaps  a  word  of  explanation.  What 
I  mean  is  this — (i)  As  regards  the  Articles  it  can  hardly  be  questioned, 
I  imagine,  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Bishops  of  the  English  Church  in 
1542  to  show  that  they  too,  like  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches, 
had  a  dogmatic  system  of  their  own,  which  they  were  prepared  to  defend, 
as  Jewell  defended  it  in  his  Apologia,  as  being  capable  of  proof  from 
Scripture  and  in  harmony  with  primitive  tradition.  They  dealt  mainly 
with  what  were  then  the  burning  questions  of  the  day,  the  canon  and 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  various  points  of  the  controversy  with 
Rome,  the  doctrines  of  justification  and  election.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  however,  they  had  to  steer  their  way  cautiously  and  deftly 
between  the  views  of  contending  parties,  each  of  which  was  strong 
enough  to  hinder  the  complete  triumph  of  its  opponents.  And  sO| 
within  little  more  than  half  a  century,  in  an  authoritative  document 
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which,  though  issuing  from  the  State,  and  so  far  Erastian  in  its  character, 
the  Church  has  practically  adopted  as  her  own  by  incorporating  it  in 
every  edition  of  her  Prayer-book,  it  was,  as  regards  the  whole  Calvinistic 
controversy,  declared  to  be  a  matter  of  exultation  that  "  even  in  the 
curious  points "  (we  note  the  significant  change  of  phrase  in  regard  to 
what  had  been  looked  on  as  the  articuli  stantis  vel cadentis  ecclesiai)^  "in 
which  the  present  differences  lie,  men  of  all  sorts  take  the  Articles  to  be 
for  them."  Logical  inferences  from  Scripture  in  "  those  unhappy  differ- 
ences, which  have  for  so  many  hundred  years,  in  different  times  and 
places,  exercised  the  Church  of  Christ "  were  formally  denounced,  and 
men  were  to  be  "  shut  up  "  to  the  promises  of  God  as  they  are  generally 
set  forth  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  the  "  general  meaning  "  (that 
meaning  itself  being  left  undefined)  of  "  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  according  to  those  promises."  Within  another  half-century  it 
was  discovered  that  they  admitted  of  an  equal  latitude  in  regard  to  the 
other  great  controversy  with  which  they  dealt,  and  Davenport  (better 
known,  perhaps,  as  Francis  i.  Sancta  Clara)  anticipated  the  argument  of 
Newman's  Tract  Ninety  in  showing  that  the  Articles,  **  though  the 
offspring  of  an  uncatholic  age,  were  themselves  not  uncatholic,"  and 
might  include,  as  they  actually  did  include,  before  the  political  action 
of  Elizabeth  rendered  the  breach  irreparable,  those  who  held,  on  the 
whole,  with  the  teaching  of  Trent  rather  than  with  that  of  the  Swiss  or 
Lutheran  Reformers. 

(2^  In  the  case  of  the  /5A^i!7-Athanasian  Creed  there  are,  it  must  be 
admitted,  no  signs  of  wavering  or  compromise.  The  writer  notes  with 
a  subtle  skill  the  deviations  from  the  Church's  faith  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  and  fixes  on  each  the  brand  of  a  soul-destroying  heresy. 
He  pushes  every  hazy  error,  floating  in  the  mists  of  speculation,  to  some 
monstrous  conclusion  as  its  necessary  outcome.  He  exults,  as  in  the 
supreme  master-stroke  of  his  craft,  in  proving  that  the  poor  Sabellian, 
while  he  thinks  that  he  is  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  is  really 
worshipping  not  one  Person,  but  nine.  But  here  also  time  has  brought 
its  corrective,  and  has  blunted  the  edge  that  once  seemed  so  pitiless  and 
keen.  Those  who  hold  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  happier  for 
the  Church  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  confessions  of  her  baptismal 
formula,  and  her  unvarying,  or  scarcely  varying,  doxologies  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  as  the  records  of  the  historical  ground-work  of  her  life, 
can  yet  accept  the  dogmatic  propositions  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  as 
being,  in  their  relation  to  the  controversies  out  of  which  they  grew, 
closer  approximations  to  the  truth  than  those  which  contradict  them. 
And  as  for  the  so-called  "  damnatory  clauses,"  though  we  may  regret 
that  they  are  still  retained  and  used,  being,  as  they  are,  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  weak  and  ignorant,  they  have,  as  we  all  know,  received 
again  and  again  at  the  hands  of  representative  divines — including  the 
clarum  et  venerabile  nomen  of  Dr.  Pusey — an  explanation  which  robs 
them  of  their  sting,  and  exempting  from  their  range  every  form  of 
involuntary  error,  and  invincible  ignorance  and  insuperable  prejudice, 
limits  their  application  to  that  wilful  denial  of  truth,  known  and  accepted 
as  truth,  which  is  not  heresy  but  dishonesty. 

The  development  of  men's  thoughts,  the  enlargement  of  the  range  of 
scientific  and  critical  inquiries,  perhaps  also  a  keener  desire  to  find  the 
ways  of  God  in  the  mysteries  of  His  government  of  the  world,  and  the 
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tuture  history  of  mankind,  not  only  "  unsearchable  and  past  finding  out," 
but  equal  and  righteous  altogether,  with  a  righteousness  and  a  love 
beyond  that  which  had  been  recognised  in  th^  narrowing  systems  of  the 
p»ast,  have  in  our  time  brought  a  new  crop  of  questions  to  the  front 
The  nature  and  limits  of  inspiration,  the  authorship  and  date  of  the 
canonical  books,  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  and  man,  the  doctrine  of. 
evolution,  the  problems  of  eschatology,  are  the  things  with  which  we 
find  ourselves  face  to  face.  And  here,  as  before,  there  have  been  the 
scares  and  panics  of  a  "little  faith."  Men  have  been  impatient,. and  for 
precipitating  things,  and,  as  in  the  cases  of  Williams,  and  Wilson,  and 
Colenso,  and  Robertson  Smith,  have  clamoured  for  decisive  utterances 
which  should  remove  this  or  that  formula  from  the  category  of  open 
questions  into  that  of  articles  of  faith.  The  attempt  has  not  hitherto 
been  successful,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  so  in  the  future.  Formularies 
that  have  proved  to  be  elastic  in  relation  to  the  special  questions  with 
which  they  professed  to  deal,  will  scarcely  be  found  rigidly  unbending  in 
their  application  to  questions  which  were  not  even  within  the  horizon  of 
their  framers.  If  I  am  right  in  the  main  positions  I  have  endeavoured 
to  maintain,  it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  accept  the  situation  not  only  as 
inevitable,  but  as  fulfilling  a  purpose  higher  and  wider  than  our  own. 
The  thoughts  of  men  on  these  matters  may  well  be  left  to  take  their 
place  in  that  diversity  of  opinions  which  is  compatible  with,  perhaps  is 
the  necessary  complement  of,  unity  in  the  faith,  though  it  is  excluded  by 
a  rigorous  uniformity  in  proportion  to  its  logical  completeness. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  terms  of  the  question  committed  to  me 
were  intended  to  include  diversities  of  opinion  in  regard  to  matters  of 
practice,  such  as  ritual,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  matters  of  speculation. 
Theoretically,  it  may  seem  easy  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
them,  but  not,  I  take  it,  practically.  For  in  the  questions  which  -now 
divide  us  into  hostile  camps,  what  we  have  to  deal  with  is  a  diversity  of 
opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  rubric,  the  importance  of  a  symbol,  the 
authority  of  a  court.  Can  we  say  that  that  diversity  is  more  perilous, 
more  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  the  faith,  than  the  differences  on  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  which  have  come  before  us,  as  prominent 
in  the  several  stages  of  the  Church's  history  ?  If  time  and,  it  may  be, 
other  considerations  lead  me  to  touch  lightly  on  this  class  of  questions, 
it  is  not  because  I  think  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  different  spirit. 
The  pleader  for  freedom  in  the  region  of  thought  does  ill  when  he 
appears  as  the  advocate  of  repression  in  that  of  worship.  Unity,  not 
uniformity,  is  our  watchword  there  also.  What  we  need  is  not  the  "  red 
tape  "  of  obsolete  and  ambiguous  rubrics,  but  the  "  elastic  band  "  of  a 
large  and  liberal  tolerance. 

And  the  signs  of  the  times  warn  us  that  we  shall  do  well  to  seek  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  faith,  not  in  the  strife  of  parties,  but  in  the 
bond  of  peace.  From  the  camp  of  the  Liberation  Society  we  hear,  once 
and  again,  the  threatening  echoes  of  the  cry,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
Deltnda  est  Carthago,  From  the  armies  of  secularism  there  come,  often 
in  multitudinous  forms  of  blasphemy,  cries  that  seem  the  very  echo  of 
the  Ecrasez  Pinfame  of  Voltaire.  Those  who  watch  the  gathering  of  the 
heavens  warn  us  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  conflict  between  light  and 
darkness,  good  and  evil,  all  that  is  Christian  and  all  that  is  anti-Christian, 
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to  which  the  previous  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church  presents 
no  paralleL  In  presence  of  that  peril  it  will  be  wise  to  minimise  our 
differences,  to  welcome  aU  auxiliaries  who  are  one  with  us  in  the  unity 
of  the  Apostolic  faith,  to  be  tolerant  of  many  eccentricities,  to  show  our 
sympathies  with  much  with  which  yet  we  are  unable  to  agree. 

Is  there  not  another  sign  of  the  times  leading  to  the  same  conclusion, 
not  without  the  promise  of  better  things  or  the  threatening  of  worse  than 
it  has  yet  presented  to  us,  in  that  great  movement  which  has  spread 
among  us  till  it  presents  a  parallel  at  once  to  the  mission  work  of  Wesley 
and  of  Whitfield,  and  the  claim  of  the  early  Friends  to  an  inward 
illumination,  and  the  organised  autocracy  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  ?  If 
the  Salvation  Army  has  done  nothing  else  it  has  at  least  shown  that  the 
capacity  for  what  we  call  religion ;  for  what  is,  perhaps,  better  defined 
as  godliness — godlikeness — is  not  extinct  even  in  the  classes  which  we  had 
almost  given  up  as  hoj^elessly  beyond  our  reach.  The  consciousness  of 
sin  is  there,  and  the  craving  for  pardon  and  for  peace,  and  the  joy  and  peace 
in  believing,  and  the  yearning  for  a  Father's  love,  and  the  felt  communion 
with  a  Spirit  higher  than  our  own,  and  the  love  of  souls  which  constrains 
each  soldier  of  Christ  to  be  also  an  evangelist,  and  the  self-denial  and 
self-mastery  which  leads  men  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  or  pluck  out  the 
right  eye,  rather  than  that  they  should  stumble  themselves  or  make 
others  stumble.  And  the  preaching  which  works  all  this,  what  is  it  but 
the  proclamation  of  the  primal  faith  in  its  simplest  and  earliest  form ; 
the  belief  in  the  Father  Who  claims  us  as  His  children,  in  the  Son  Who 
has  redeemed  us  and  all  mankind,  in  the  Spirit  which  sanctifies  us  and 
all  the  chosen  ones  of  God.  Forgetting,  ignoring,  perhaps  ultimately 
rejecting,  baptism,  the  Army  bears  its  involuntary,  unconscious  testimony 
to  the  power  of  the  truth  involved  in  the  three-fold  Baptismal  Name. 
In  the  hallelujahs. of  its  marches  and  its  triumphs,  we  may  hear  the 
echoes  of  the  doxologies  of  ancient  days,  which  through  the  strife  of 
tongues  and  the  clash  of  sects  have  proclaimed  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 


The   Rev.   Canon   Furse,   Principal   of   the  Theological 

College,  Cuddesdon. 

While  the  words  before  us  express  only  an  act  of  the  mind  of  man, 
they  have  no  meaning,  in  an  assembly  of  Churchmen  at  least,  unless 
they  repose  on  a  fact  in  the  nature  of  God.  "  Belief  "  and  "  thought  ** 
in  man  determine  to  that  point,  from  which  also  they  issue,  truth  in 
God. 

I.  Let  us  assume,  then,  that  truth  is  a  reality,  patent  to  the  open 
vision  of  God,  and  that  His  knowledge  of  truth  is  the  criterion  of  our 
knowledge,  as  His  holiness  is  the  standard  of  our  holiness,  and  His  love 
the  rule  of  our  charity.  We  can  no  more  express  His  image  without 
conformity  to  His  knowledge  of  truth  than  we  can  if  we  are  out  of 
symmetry  with  His  moral  nature  in  the  region  of  justice,  purity,  and 
love.  It  follows  that  obedience  to  the  Divine  will  oblige  man's  under- 
standing equally  with  his  affections.  **  The  philosopher,"  it  has  been 
said,  **  may  speculate,  the  theologian  must  submit  to  learn."  And  fur- 
ther, **  faith,  properly  so  called,  is  not  constructive  but  receptive ; "  and 
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if  any  contend  that  God  cannot  consistently  with  justice  hold  a  man 
responsible  for  his  creed*  so  vain  an  opinion  does  not  argue  a  wider 
knowledge  of  man,  but  an  inferior  knowledge  of  God.  If  His  glory 
and  our  perfection  require  the  unison  of  our  affections  in  perfect 
obedience  to  His  purity,  they  require  no  less  the  unity  of  our  belief 
with  His  unerring  mind.  Tell  me  of  a  God.  who  is  all  benevolence 
and  has  not  the  attribute  of  truth,  I  know  no  such  God.  He  who  said, 
''  Thou  knowest  the  commandments,  Do  not  commit  adultery,  do  not 
kill,  do  not  steal;"  the  same  said  also,  ''I  am  the  Way,  and  the 
Truth,'*  and  "  every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  My  voice." 

2.  Next,  the  Divine  revelation  will  be  proportionate  to  God's  know- 
ledge. The  scale  will  be  smaller  according  to  our  capacity,  but  the 
proportion  will  be  true.  Nothing  eccentric,  abnormal,  eclectic,  inhar- 
monious, defective,  will  be  suffered  to  intrude.  We  cannot  add,  or 
take  away.  The  illuminating  Spirit  in  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth 
century  neither  invents  new  truth  nor  antiquates  the  old.  It  only 
enables  the  human  intellect  to  see  clearly  what  is  there.  Whether  it 
use  its  vision  as  a  microscope  or  telescope,  it  cannot  create  or  destroy. 
The  Catholic  creed  is  an  organism,  a  living  body,  where  life  thrills  in 
the  minutest  extremity,  or  it  does  not  live  at  all.  Theology  will  not 
tolerate  eclecticism. 

3.  Again,  on  the  presumption  that  man  is  born  to  become  like-minded 
to  God,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  growth.  We  dare  not,  in  the  interests  of  our 
character,  omit  as  an  intellectual  luxury  or  caprice  any  portion  of  the 
truth  revealed  to  the  Church.  God  communicates  no  single  doctrine 
which  is  not  intended  to  supply  a  particular  void,  and  satisfy  a  par- 
ticular desire  in  the  human  heart.  This  was  the  testimony  of  McCleod 
Campbell,  after  a  long  experience,  in  extreme  old  age.  And  no  man 
without  peril  shall  presume  to  omit,  much  less  to  deny  or  defy,  a  single 
article  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  profane  hope  that  one  eccentricity  is 
of  no  moment  in  spoiling  the  moral  beauty  and  impairing  the  force  of 
Christian  manhood.  We  know  that  in  education  to  tolerate  eccentricity 
is  to  provoke  disorder  and  insanity;  and  in  theology  to  decline  to 
grasp  a  truth  presented  by  the  Church  is  to  paralyse  the  left  hand  or  the 
right  hand  which  a  kindly  heart  would  fain  stretch  forth  to  win  a  soul. 
Belief  or  unbelief  is  no  accident  in  the  character  of  a  Christian  man. 
His  whole  growth  and  life  is  perfected,  or  fails,  in  proportion  to  the 
inte^ty  of  his  belief.  The  doctrine,  in  St.  Paul's  view,  is  the  mould 
into  which  the  scholar  is  to  give  his  whole  life,  to  be  fashioned  in  it 
through  the  obedience  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  submission  of  the 
understanding  (Romans  vi.  1 7).  The  imity  of  the  whole  man  is  drawn 
up  by  the  knowledge  of  Him  whom  to  know  is  eternal  life  : — 

"  The  flowers  still  faithful  to  the  stems 

Their  fellowship  renew ; 
The  stems  are  faithful  to  the  root 

That  worketh  out  of  view ; 
And  to  the  rock  the  root  adheres 

In  every  fibre  true." 

These,  then,  are  the  limits  which  I  define  as  the  conditions  within 
which  we  may  use  economy  in  the  presentation  of  truth  to  various 
minds;  these  three,  viz.,  a  submissive  recognition  of  God's  attribute 
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of  truth ;  the  organic  unity  of  the  Catholic  creed ;  the  symmetry  of 
moral  and  intellectual  growth. 

4.  With  these  safeguards  in  our  minds  we  approach  the  conflicting 
groups  of  inquirers  after  truth — inquirers  more  or  less  honest,  with  such 
diversity  of  thought  as  to  provoke  all  but  the  most  tenacious  observer 
of  the  Divine  word  to  abandon  in  despair  **the  original  ordinance  of 
unity."  The  few  thoughts  I  offer  on  this  subject  touch  only  the 
varieties  of  opinion  within  the  Church,  For  the  rest,  I  leave  it  to 
harder  heads. 

5.  To  begin  with  Holy  Scripture.     The  very  structure  of  the  Book  is 
evidence  that  God  recognises  the  infinite  variety  of  the  human  mind. 
If  the  intention  of  the  Bible  were  (as  some  reduce  it)  merely  to  give 
mankind  a  limited  number  of  solid,  square,  compacted  truths  necessary 
to  salvation,  then  it  would  suffice  to  have  a  few  monotonous  dogmas 
pressed  by  a  law  of  uniformity  into  one  hard  tj^pe.     But,  Scripture 
being  what  it  is,  a  confluence  of  innumerable  streams  from  the  remotest 
watersheds  of  thought,  may  we  not  say,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  says  of  the 
clouds  and  of  the  sky,  that  all  this  incomparable  variety  of  form,  in  law 
and  prophet  and  psalm,  in  the  dry  luminous  facts  of  an  apologist  like 
St.  Stephen,  in  the  passionate  rapture  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  profound 
contemplation  of  St.  John,  **is  all  done  for  us  and  intended  for  our 
perpetual  pleasure  ?"    And  even  were  Scripture  really  the  idol  which  the 
unintelligent  devotion  of  some  believers  has  stiffened  into  stone,  in  whose 
view,   as   our  great  philosopher,   James  Mozley,  of  Derby,  with  his 
invincible  criticism  points  out,  "  the  Bible  stands  for  the  negation   of 
the  Church,"  I  say,  had  God  willed  to  reduce  the  function   of  the 
Scripture  to  this  point,  yet,  as  a  fact.  He  has  given  us  the  living  mind 
and  the  living  voice  of  the  Church ;  and  so  long  as  she  lives  she  will 
bring  forth  from  her  "  treasure,  things  new  and  old.'*     No  varieties  of 
the  human  mind  will  exceed  the  provision  of  God  for  its  necessities. 
His  resources  of  sympathy  are  inexhaustible  in  his  Church. 

6.  But  the  Church  is  not  a  central  power  outside  of  us.  We  all  are  the 
Church.  How  shall  we  best  conciliate  the  varieties  and  diversities  of 
the  human  mind,  and  speak  like  DauieVs  angel  with  the  voice  of  a 
multitude,  and  perpetuate  the  Gift  of  Pentecost,  and  make  strangers,  by 
our  sympathetic  tone,  hear  every  one  in  their  own  tongue  wherein  they 
were  born  ? 

(a)  First,  we  shall  recognise  the  fact  that  God,  the  Immutable,  uses 
accommodation  or  economy.  There  are  in  His  kingdom  on  the  one 
hand,  absolute  and  transcendental  laws,  but  on  the  other,  remissions, 
adaptations,  and  readjustments,  beginning  with  the  fall  of  man  from 
original  righteousness,  and  going  on,  we  beheve,  through  all  the  dis- 
ordered and  distracted  organisms  of  human  life.  And  while  (as  Archer 
Butler  has  pointed  out)  we  cannot  make  God  "  answerable  for  diffi- 
culties never  contemplated  in  the  simplicity  of  His  original  plan  and 
produced  only  by  our  own  subsequent  perversity;"  nevertheless  the 
stream  of  His  providence  flows  in  pliant  sympathy  with  the  angular  and 
irregular  outlines  of  our  infirmity  : — 

"  The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds, 
Is  yet  no  devious  way. 
My  son  !  the  road  the  human  being  travels, 
That,  on  which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  doth  follow 
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The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings, 
Curves  round  the  cornfield  and  the  hill  of  vines, 
Honouring  the  holy  bounds  of  property  ! 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end." 

(^)  In  the  spirit  of  this  Divine  considerateness  our  sympathy  will  dis- 
cover itself  in  the  patient  exercise  of  intellectual  candour.  The  clear- 
sightedness which  sees  another's  difficulty,  the  frankness  which  admits 
it,  and  the  nice  discretion  which  declines  to  use  a  false  argument  for  a 
right  conclusion,  opens  the  way  for  unity,  while  it  does  homage  to  the 
sanctity  of  truth. 

(c)  Again,  a  reverence  for  truth  will  make  us  thorough ;  and  it  is 
thoroughness,  not  dissimulation  and  compromise,  tliat  wins  the  assent 
of  man.  You  must  be  extreme  if  you  will  be  trusted ;  not  extreme 
in  opinion  or  in  fierceness  of  speech,  but  extreme  in  fidelity  and 
simplicity  :  as  the  witness  is  extreme,  who,  on  his  oath,  tells  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth — extreme  as  the  man  of  science  is  extreme  who 
report*  what  he  has  had  eyes  to  see — "  that  which  was  from  the  begin- 
ning, which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  which  our 
hands  have  handled,  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we 
unto  you."  Nor  is  this  thoroughness  to  be  insisted  on  only  in  relation 
to  our  moral  character.  The  truth  itself  requires  it.  The  objective 
truth  cannot  be  made  manifest  unless  you  present  it  whole.  It  comes 
from  the  mind  of  the  Eternal,  and  stretches  to  the  extremest  issues  of 
human  life.  It  is  a  link  in  the  union  of  man  and  God.  If  you  fail  in 
your  manipulation  of  it  at  either  extremity,  or  miss  a  link  at  any  point, 
there  is  a  fault  in  the  continuity,  and  you  by  your  defect  of  completeness 
prevent  the  human  spirit  from  feeling  the  thrilling  pulse  of  the  life  of  God. 

{d)  Again,  following  the  same  line  of  thought,  I  desire  to  insist  on 
the  method  of  ascending  in  your  argument  to  a  point  of  contact  with 
your  opponent's  original  conviction.  I  mean  that  we  should  not  begin 
our  discussion  at  the  diverging  points  of  the  horizon,  but  go  back  and 
upward  to  some  central  truth  from  which  those  extended  lines  proceed. 
I  venture  on  an  illustration. 

Of  diversities  of  thought  within  the  area  of  the  Church  in  England 
to-day,  none  are  more  flagrant  than  those  provoked  by  Eucharistic  and 
Sacerdotal  subjects.  Now,  I  venture  to  say  that  so  long  as  we  face 
each  other  from  the  vanishing  point,  there  will  be  diversity  of  thought 
and  no  unity  of  belief;  but,  if  we  retrace  our  lines  backward  and 
upward  to  unfallen  man's  original  estate,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  the  intention  and  consequences  of  His  manhood.  His  priest- 
hood, sacrifice,  cross,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  to  the  mission 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  His  glorified  Humanity,  we  shall  retain  our 
mental  characteristics,  our  liberty  of  reason  and  imagination,  and  shall 
not  despair  of  unity. 

It  is  a  favourite  thought  of  mine,  that  if  six  men  of  intellectual 
candour,  theological  education,  and  deep  holiness,  would  come  forth 
from  each  of  the  two  schools  whose  fratricidal  strife  works  such  cruel 
havoc  in  the  Church  in  England,  and,  putting  aside  their  newspapers 
and  tracts,  would  prepare  themselves  with  prayer  and  fasting,  and 
would  assemble  in  a  month's  retreat  for  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  Lancaster  Castle  would  cease  to  be  the  frontispiece  of  the 
Established  Church. 
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(^)  Once  more,  the  best  solvent  of  discord  and  safeguard  of  truth  is 
love  ;  and,  if  I  may  draw  this  language  to  a  finer  point,  I  say  it  is  love 
for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  am  speaking  in  the  ears,  I  trust,  of  many 
members  of  another  school  than  mine — men  and  women  who  love  the 
word  "  Protestant "  more  and  the  word  "  Catholic  "  less  than  I ;  and  I 
ask  them  to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  thinking  that  of  all  the  great 
names  among  their  adversaries  none  has  been  for  forty  years  so 
tenderly  and  affectionately  spared  from  criticism  as  the  name  of  Dr. 
Pusey.  And  why  ?  No  one  has  been  more  uncompromising — uncom- 
promising but  not  defiant ;  no  one  has  been  more .  thorough  and 
extreme.  More  than  anyone  he  has  preached — in  tones  like  the  voice 
of  Lazarus  rising  from  his  sepulchre — like  the  great  Florentine  who, 
the  citizens  said,  had  been  in  the  other  world — the  uttermost  severity 
and  goodness  of  God.  The  everlasting  judgment  and  infinite  love  oi 
God  has  been  driven  home  by  his  preaching,  and  has  drawn  blood  from 
the  heart  of  modem  England,  as  English  ears  and  English  hearts  have 
been  pierced  by  no  other  voice ;  and  yet — no,  for  this  very  cause — 
Pusey's  sermons,  with  all  their  faults  of  style,  will  be  read  and  loved  by 
**  Evangelicals  "  and  their  children's  children  in  preference,  I  believe, 
to  the  classic  "  Christian  Year.'*  And  why  ?  Not  because  their  arrow- 
heads of  barbed  truth  fell  off  in  their  course  of  flight,  but  because  they 
pierced  the  outer  rim  of  the  critical  understanding,  and  sank  into  the 
nerves  and  life-blood  of  the  hidden  soul ;  because  they  were  tempered 
in  the  pure  fires  of  the  judgment  and  the  truth  of  God  ;  and  because 
they  were  winged  with  the  finest  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  influence  of  such  a  life  is  a  witness  to  the  truth  that  neutrality, 
abstinence,  mediocrity,  and  compromise  have  no  influence  in  regulating 
diversities  of  thought.  What  gives  man  influence  is  clear-sightedness. 
"  We  have  seen  and  bear  witness  "^then  reality,  "  We  speak  that  we 
do  know  " — and  then  simplicity,  which  in  the  eyes  of  others  is  an  effort 
of  courage,  "  We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  we  have  seen  and  heard.*' 
And  the  greatest  of  these  seers  are  those  who  have  insight  into  the 
largest  number  of  subjects.  Such  a  man  was  St.  Augustine,  of  whom 
I  remember  Dr.  Pusey  once  saying  to  me,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  "  If 
we  are  ever  to  get  together,  we  shall  meet  in  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Paul." 

Let  me  say — I  fear  abruptly — in  my  closing  word,  that  in  such  an 
age  as  ours,  with  quick,  strong  thought  on  every  side  of  him,  for  a  man 
to  lay  himself  out  to  be  a  peacemaker,  be  he  a  ruler  or  anyone  else,  is 
simply  to  defeat  the  object  of  his  life.  The  body  is  one  thing,  the 
drapery  is  another.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  atmosphere  which  makes 
the  Welsh  hills  blue  in  twilight,  and  the  Alps  rose-coloured  at  dawn  \ 
but  there  the  snow  lies  in  its  clear-cut  crystals,  and  there  the  mountain 
is  built  up  of  rocks.  Let  us  have  love  by  all  means,  but  truth  in  love  : 
for  to  this  Christ  looked  when  He  gave  the  word,  "  Upon  this  rock 
will  I  build  My  Church." 
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The  subject  under  discussion  is  abstract,  almost  vague.  It  implies  that 
we  believe  the  same  things,  though  we  think  differently  about  them.  It 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  if  our  thoughts  are  different  our  beliefs  can 
hardly  be  the  same.  It  raises  the  question,  do  our  beliefs  spring  out  of 
our  thoughts,  or  our  thought  out  of  our  beliefs  ?  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  belief  and  thought  occupy  different  spheres  of  our  being,  and 
that  by  belief  we  mean  primary  intuitions  or  convictions,  whilst  thoughts 
are  slowly  reached  by  processes  of  argumentation.  Leaving  others  to 
discuss  this,  I  must  add  that  the  subject  needs  to  be  circumscribed. 
Does  it  solely  refer  to  differences  of  thought  inside  the  Church  of 
England  ?  or  does  it  include  the  great  questions  at  issue  between  us  and 
our  Nonconforming  brethren,  and  the  still  greater  questions  which  lie 
between  Christians  and  atheistic  materialists  ?  These  subjects  are  really 
so  connected  that  the  principles  applicable  to  one  line  of  inquiry  will 
help  us  in  dealing  with  the  others.  One  thing  is  clear  :  this  subject  of 
unity  and  diversity,  which  crops  up  so  often  at  our  Church  Congresses, 
implies  a  yearning  after  a  brotherly  spirit  among  those  who  hold  the 
same  faith  and  use  the  same  religious  formularies,  and  it  suggests  the 
hope  that  there  may  be  some  further  approximation  attainable  amongst 
those  w^ho  are  travelling  along  different  lines  of  thought.  The  hope  is  a 
pleasant  one.  What  hinders  its  realization?  I  believe  that  the 
hindrance  lies  in  the  near  presence  of  two  foes  with  which  we  shall  have 
to  carry  on  determined  warfare  to  the  end  of  time.  What  those  foes  are 
we  shall  shortly  see. 

The  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book  agree  in  affirming  that  there  are 
certain  truths  which  Christ's  ministers  are  to  teach  always  and  to  all  men. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  find  out  what  these  truths 
are ;  but  when  we  have  spent  a  lifetime  on  the  task  we  shall  probably 
grant  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  Church  of 
England  ;  that  no  party  in  the  Church  possesses  a  monojx)ly  of  truth  or 
virtue;  that  Protestants  may  learn  from  Papists,  Churchmen  from 
Dissenters,  Christians  even  from  non-Christians.  At  the  same  time  we 
all  agree  as  to  what  a  Christian  really  is.  We  hold  him  to  be  a  disciple 
of  Christ — not  of  ourselves ;  one  who  believes  the  Gospel  narrative  to  be 
substantially  true,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  belief,  has  yielded 
himself  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  receiving 
that  which  Christ  was  exalted  to  bestow,  and  doing  that  which  Christ  was 
empowered  to  command.  Perhaps  it  may  be  also  granted  (though  I 
am  not  sure)  that  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  includes  all  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians,  and  the  invisible  includes  all  who  walk 
worthy  of  their  profession.  When,,  however,  we  go  beyond  the  practical 
domain  of  Christian  life  into  questions  of  criticism  and  of  philosophy, 
diversities  of  thought  make  themselves  manifest,  though  even  here  the 
foundations  of  the  faith  are  agreed  upon.  No  one  who  calls  himself  a 
Christian  doubts  the  broad  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  or  the 
truth  that  right  is  inseparable  from  God ;  or  the  fact  that  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  man  needs  help  over  and  above  that  which  his  natural 
faculties  supply,  in  order  that  he  may  walk  in  the  right  path.  Questions 
like  these  are  closed,  but  others  are  open ;  and  by  "  open "  I  do  not 
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mean  doubtful,  but  worthy ,  of  fresh  discussion  in  the  light  of  fresh 
discoveries  and  increased  or  varied  mental  activity.  For  example,  does 
Christianity  involve  uniformity  of  thought  as  to  the  mode  of  creation,  or 
the  tinie  employed  in  the  preparation  of  earth  for  man,  or  the  univer- 
sality of  the  deluge  ?  No  ;  these  are  matters  of  interpretation ;  neither 
from  a  Biblical,  Catholic,  nor  Anglican  point  of  view  can  they  be  re- 
garded as  closed.  Again,  is  it  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  discuss  the  age 
and  compilation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ?  may  he 
hold  parley  with  one  who  believes  in  two  Isaiahs,  two  Zechariahs,  and 
many  editors  to  the  Pentateuch?  I  answer,  these  are  questions  of 
criticism  which  may  be,  nay  must  be,  thoroughly  and  fairly  faced.  No 
one,  for  example,  can  attentively  compare  verse  by  verse  parts  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  with  parts  of  Chronicles  without  perceiving  that  in  ver^- 
ancient  times  there  were  differences  of  text  in  the  Hebrew  analogous 
with  those  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  in  the  New  Testament.  I  will 
add  my  conviction  that  the  more  thoroughly  these  and  cognate  matters 
are  gone  into,  the  more  intelligent  will  become  our  faith  and  the  better 
able  shall  we  be  to  hold  and  defend  the  real  Christian  position.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  arguments  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Gospels  is  drawn 
from  the  character  of  the  textual  differences  in  the  oldest  MSS.  and 
quotations,  and  I  believe  that  an  argument  of  an  exactly  similar  charac- 
ter may  be  drawn  with  respect  to  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
materials  lying  hidden  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles.  All  that  is  needed  is  that 
we  should  face  these  critical  questions  with  patience  and  candour,  and 
not  lightly  be  moved  from  our  settled  convictions,  because  a  man 
quotes  German  or  has  the  word  "Professor"  prefixed  to  his  name.  But 
we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere.  Supposing  that  in  yielding  to  the 
stream  of  "  higher  criticism  "  we  drift  away  from  Christ.  Nothing  is 
more  clear  than  this,  that  any  attempt  to  undermine  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament  reflects  on  the  New  Testament.  Chris- 
tianity will  be  dissolved  if  the  Old  Testament  be  cut  adrift.  Yes,  but 
Christianity  cannot  be  dissolved.  It  stands  on  imperishable  grounds,  the 
grounds  of  history  and  experience,  backed  up  by  the  voice  of  reason  and 
conscience.  The  consequence  is  that  there  will  always  be  a  certain 
point  at  which  we  turn  upon  the  critic  and  say,  "  Hitherto  shall  thou  go 
and  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  There  is  a 
considerable  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  speculations  of  higher 
criticism,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  its  materials ;  and  the  conclusions  of 
to-day  may  be  thrown  aside  by  the  discoveries  of  to-morrow.  Meanwhile 
Christ  is  the  same,  and  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  Him ;  and  we  must 
never  give  up  what  is  vital  and  sure  at  the  call  of  what  is  at  the  J)est  only 
hypothetical  and  unsubstantial. 

We  pass  to  another  kind  of  question  \vhich  gives  rise  to  diversity  of 
thought.  Things  physical  and  things  spinhwfl  are  so  entwined,  at  least 
in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  presented  to  man,  that  we  do  not  all 
draw  the  boundary  line  between  God  and  Nature  at  the  same  place. 
The  analyst  of  physical  phenomena  goes  backwards  and  forwards  through 
nature  and  finds  not  God.  It  is  not  that  nature  is  to  him  a  substitute 
for  God,  but  owing  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  mind  he  assigns  to  the  mole- 
cules and  atoms  of  matter  those  attributes  which  are  really  immaterial, 
and  so  projects  upon  things  visible  the  properties  of  the  invisible  God. 
The  very  fact  that  he   searches   into  the  hidden  causes  of  things  is 
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something  ;  it  links  him  with  the  Author  of  the  universe ;  the  physical 
leads  him,  whether  he  will  or  not,  to  the  metaphysical ;  and  metaphysics 
is  another  word  for  theolog}'.  What  foundation  of  belief  shall  we  rest 
upon  if  we  desire  to  minimise  our  philosophical,  scientific,  or  meta- 
physical diversities  of  thought  ?  I  answer,  it  is  vain  to  turn  at  such  a 
time  to  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  which  presents  in  a  crystallised 
form  those  truths  which  the  Scripture  gives  in  their  natural  relation, 
we  must  rather  take  our  stand  on  human  nature,  on  its  facts,  on  its 
possibilities,  its  history,  its  aspirations,  and  on  our  own  personal  experi- 
ence. I'hese,  at  any  rate,  present  a  common  ground ;  and  the  mysteries 
which  these  involve  are  inscrutable,  except  in  the  light  of  Christianity. 
Things  Divine  and  metaphysical  are  brought  near  to  things  human  and 
physical  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  Who  that  studies  the  Gospels  with  a 
receptive  heart  can  doubt  any  longer  that  there  is  One  above  man  who 
takes  an  abiding,  self-sacrificing  interest  in  man  ? 

But  some  will  go  thus  far  and  refuse  to  go  further,  because  they  see 
no  disruption  in  the  course  of  nature  before  their  eyes  such  as  they  read 
of  in  Scripture.  Are  they  to  be  excommunicated,  or  is  there  a  more 
excellent  way  ?  The  candid  narrator  of  our  Lord's  appearance  after  His 
Resurrection,  says  that  "  some  doubted,"  and  some  will  always  remain 
over-burdened  by  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  which  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  physical  philosopher.  He  reasons  with 
himself;  he  tells  himself  that  there  are  analogies  in  nature,  and  especially 
human  nature,  answering  to  the  mighty  works  of  Christ ;  he  acknowledges 
that  there  was  a  fitness  in  miracles  of  healing  and  resurrection  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  great  work  of  redeeming  love ;  yet  the  old  enemy 
haunts  him.  The  true  remedy  is  to  fall  back  uf)on  the  spiritual,  moral, 
and  experimental  side  of  Christianity — to  study,  to  pray,  to  practice ; 
and  it  will  be  strange  if  the  student  engaged  in  such  a  course  does  not 
receive  a  visit  from  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,*  the  Great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  who  will  overmaster  in  him  the  influence  of  things  seen. 
This  mastery  of  Christ  over  the  soul  is  salvation.  When  He  is  felt  to  be 
supreme,  things  which  at  other  times  seem  hard  to  be  believed  are  seen 
in  their  true  light,  and  the  peace  of  God  rules  in  the  heart. 

I  come,  unwillingly,  to  another  branch  of  the  subject.  The  Church 
of  England  is  on  a  large  basis.  Instead  of  spending  our  strength  in  . 
attempting  to  narrow  it,  we  shall  be  better  employed  in  using  our  liberty 
to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  fight  under  His  banner 
in  that  way  which  seems  most  in  accordance  with  His  word  and  most 
adapted  for  the  times  in  which  we  live.  We  all  acknowledge  that  there 
is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  a  true  and  an  untrue,  in  history,  in  doctrine,  in 
life.  It  may  be  granted,  indeed,  that  Christians  may  live  in  a  measure 
as  Christ  lived,  under  the  shadow  of  teaching  which  is  in  some  respects 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine.  But  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be 
beguiled  into  a  spirit  of  indifference  on  controverted  points,  especially 
when  we  remember  our  ordination  vows.  I  agree  with  a  letter  written 
by  a  celebrated  lady  to  an  ecclesiastic,  whose  voice  you  have  already 
heard  this  afternoon,  part  of  which  runs  as  follows : — "  Mrs.  Booth  is 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand,  especially  in  responsible  teachers  of 
religion,  that  indifference,  as  it  seems  to  her,  on  great  questions  of  truth 
which  is  so  popular  now-a-days,  and  which  can  embrace  with  equal  friend- 
ship men  who  worship  a  Christ  said  to  be  materially  present  on  the  altar. 
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and  men  who  deny  Divine  worship  to  the  Christ  altogether.  She  prefers 
to  be  thought  a  narrow-minded  bigot  for  adhering  to  the  old-fashioned 
teachings  of  the  Church  as  she  has  always  understood  them,  and 
condemning  as  false  whatever  is  not  true  according  to  the  Word  of  God." 
Two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  that  the  diversities  of  thought 
on  doctrine  and  ceremony  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  apostles  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  men  attain  their  views  on  these  subjects  not  through 
external  compulsion,  nor  by  deliberate  choice ;  rather  they  are  drawn 
along  by  a  series  of  mental  and  spiritual  influences,  over  some  of  which 
they  have  no  control.  We  do  not  adopt  opinions  differing  from  those 
of  our  brethren  for  mere  variety's  sake.  The  love  of  God's  truth  is  oftea 
really  at  the  bottom  of  them ;  were  it  not  so,  Christianity  would  long  ago 
have  crumbled  into  dust.  A  man  once  said  to  me.  How  is  it  that  you 
Christians  quarrel  so  desperately  over  your  religion  ?  I  might  have 
answered  that  religion  is  not  the  only  thing  over  which  men  quarrel — 
that  there  is  an  odium  philosophicum,  and  an  odium  politicum,  even  an 
odium  medicum^  as  well  as  an  odium  theologiami.  But  I  replied,  that  we 
fight  most  earnestly  about  those  things  which  appear  to  us  most  vital, 
and  that  the  details  of  vestment  and  ritual,  over  which  some  men  contend, 
are  regarded  by  them  as  outworks  of  the  fortress  of  truth,  and  as 
symbols  of  vital  doctrine.  I  freely  admit  that  our  ritual  controversies 
produce  infinite  mischief,  and  that  the  time  spent  in  controversy  would 
be  far  better  employed  in  studying  the  remedies  for  infidelity,  crime, 
drunkenness,  poverty,  overcrowding,  and  other  evils  which  are  at  our 
doors  \  but  I  see  no  way  out  of  our  present  position.  Not  that  we  need 
all  take  part  in  the  fray.  Some  of  us  love  our  independence  ;  we  shrink 
from  acting  with  others  for  what  are  called  party  purposes ;  we  consider 
each  question  as  far  as  possible  on  its  own  merits,  and  are  willing  to 
submit  in  minor  details  to  the  wisdom  of  the  responsible  heads  of  the 
Church.  But  with  all  our  desire  to  avoid  controversy  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  Scripture  and  to  history;  we  cannot,  for  example,  get  over 
our  repugnance  to  Romanism,  and  to  everything  suggestive  of  it.  We 
believe  that  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  set  forth  in  Scripture,  and  as 
illustrated  by  the  oldest  Christian  records,  is  one  thing,  and  that  the 
religion  of  the  modern  Romish  Church  is  another.  We  not  only  shrink 
from  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  which  we  believe  to  be  dishonouring  to 
Christ  and  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  society, 
but  we  refuse  to  take  a  step  in  a  Romeward  direction,  even  though  that 
step  be  harmless  in  itself.  The  word  ** mediaeval"  has  no  charm  for  us ; 
and  we  have  learnt  to  distinguish  between  what  is  ancient  and  what  is 
primitive  ;  between  the  fathers  and  the  grandfathers.  Moreover,  we  feel 
that  we  have  our  duty  to  the  laity,  and  that  the  greater  the  liberty  which 
ecclesiastical  lawyers  allow  us,  so  much  the  greater  is  our  responsibility 
to  be  loyal  to  **  God's  Word  written." 

Many  of  our  controversies  arise  from  a  vague  use  of  words,  such  as 
regenerate,  real,  spiritual,  objective,  sacrifice,  priest,  mystery,  catholic, 
conversion.  To  take  an  instance,  What  does  the  word  **  Churchman  " 
mean  ?  Sometimes  it  implies  only  that  a  man  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  but  at  other  times  it  implies  that  a  man  holds  so-called 
"  Church  doctrines."  Let  anyone  examine  the  Biblical  usage  of  the 
word  "  Church  "  and  its  Hebrew  and  Greek  equivalents,  and  then  let 
him  use  it.     Again,  an  incumbent  in  one  of  our  manufacturing  towns  is 
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lately  reported  to  have  said  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  "  the  bread  and 
wine  become  really  and  truly  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour."  Let  those  who  approve  of  this  saying  weigh  well  the  difference 
between  the  verbs  to  be  and  to  become  in  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  school  of  thorough  Biblical  students,  who 
not  only  know  the  English  language,  but  also  labour  and  pray  over  their 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Bibles,  reverently  weighing  all  that  God  has  spoken. 

Whatever  are  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Revised  English  New 
Testament,  at  any  rate  it  has  led  many  to  re-examine  certain  familiar 
theological  expressions,  and  this  re-examination  must,  I  suppose,  tend 
to  do  away  with  some  of  our  diversities  of  thought 

There  are  times,  perhaps,  as  we  stand  at  the  deathbed  of  one  we  love, 
or  at  the  open  grave  of  a  leader  in  theology,  when  we  feel  that  formularies 
and  rites — even  language  itself — cannot  adequately  express  our  beliefs 
and  our  thoughts.  We  push  them  aside  and  gaze  into  a  wide  all-em- 
bracing reality.  But  we  are  speedily,  if  not  rudely,  brought  back  from 
a  vague  groping  after  things  as  they  are,  to  the  more  sober  contemplation 
of  things  as  they  seem.  Yet  we  are  wiser  for  the  dim  vision  which  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  us ;  it  has  taught  us  to  look  upon  human  opinions — 
even  on  our  own — with  new  charity,  and  to  regard  Church  dogmas  as 
suggestive  guides  and  guards  rather  than  as  exact  counterparts  of  absolute 
truth. 

There  are  some  practical  questions,  on  which,  with  all  our  hatred  of 
partizanship,  we  are  almost  driven  to  take  sides.  A  politician  has  at 
times  to  give  up  his  independence,  and  to  vote ;  a  mother  must  send  for 
an  allopath  or  homoepath  for  her  sick  child ;  we  have  to  elect  proctors 
for  Convocation ;  we  must  decide  how  much  to  subscribe  to  the  S.P.G., 
and  how  much  to  the  C.M.S. ;  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds  between 
the  Record  and  the  Guardian^  unless  we  have  the  courage  to  read  both 
or  neither. 

As  for  other  matters,  in  spite  of  all  the  good  advice  offered  at  Church 
Congresses,  some  of  us  will  continue  to  reject  a  rite  because  it  is 
Romish,  or  to  adopt  it  because  it  is  mediaeval ;  to  object  to  the  word 
priest  as  savouring  of  sacerdotalism,  or  to  stick  to  it  as  implying  the 
supposed  advantage  of  human  intervention  between  the  soul  and  the 
Saviour.  To  one  the  sacrificial  side  of  Christ's  work  will  be  everything, 
to  another  its  moral  and  spiritual  aspects  will  be  all-important.  One 
will  attribute  inspiration  to  Scripture  in  a  special  sense,  another  will  find 
the  inspiring  Spirit  everywhere,  and  a  third  nowhere.  One  will  regard 
Sunday  as  an  ecclesiastical  ordinance,  another  as  a  social  convenience,  a 
third  as  a  survival  of  the  Sabbatic  law  given  to  man  in  Paradise.  We 
shall  continue  to  differ  in  our  ideas  as  to  the  way  of  pardon,  the  nature 
of  sanctiiication  and  justification,  and  the  method  of  sacramental  grace ; 
but  we  shall  continue  to  agree  as  to  the  character  of  Christ,  the 
supreme  value  of  His  atoning  death,  the  reality  of  power  from  on  high, 
the  ideal  of  a  Christian  life ;  and  this  being  so,  whilst  firmly  contending 
for  what  we  believe  to  be  true  all  the  way  round,  we  need  not  bite  and 
devour  one  another. 

To  conclude :  the  two  forces  which  keep  us  in  a  state  of  ferment  and 
division  are — first,  the  attempt  to  do  without  Divine  revelation  and  graces. 
This  is  finding  its  culmination  in  atheistic  materialism,  and  it  is  by  far 
our  most  terrible  enemy.     Secondly,  the  attempt  to  substitute  human 
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organizations  for  the  direct  working  of  Christ's  Spirit.  This  enemy  is 
less  destructive,  but  more  attractive.  It  is  a  determined  adversary  to  our 
Church  and  to  our  social  system,  and  its  headquarters  are  in  the  Vatican. 
These  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  between  which  we  have  to  steer ; 
they  play  into  one  another's  hands,  and  their  potency  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  all  carry  the  rudiments  of  them  in  our  own  bosoms. 

The  way  to  stand  against  these  powers  of  the  evil  one  and  to  progress 
in  spite  of  them  is  the  old  way,  viz.,  living  to  Christ  through  the 
indwelling  of  His  Spirit  and  in  conformity  with  His  Word,  or,  as  the 
Prayer-book  has  it,  "  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in 
righteousness  of  life."  For,  after  all,  to  use  the  lately  published  words 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  Christianity  is  Christ,  and  nearness  to  Him  and  to 
His  image  is  the  end  of  all  your  efforts." 


ADDRESS. 
The  Rev.  Randall  T.  Davidson. 

The  paper — eminently  thoughtful  and  instructive,  and  therefore  eminently  character- 
istic— with  which  the  Dean  of  Wells  opened  this  discussion,  steered  us  out  into  the 
open  sea  of  this  very  wide  subject  with  a  boldness  which  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
his  abundant  learning  and  his  long  success.  The  two  papers  which  followed  have 
added  to  the  sense  of  incompetence  with  which  I  rise  to  speak.  A  steersman  so  far 
inferior  as  I  am  to  any  of  the  three  must  be  content  to  keep  to  humbler  waters  near 
the  shore.  May  I  first  say  just  one  word  about  the  choice  of  this  subject  for  discus- 
sion ?  In  one  form  or  another  it  has  been  discussed,  I  think,  at  every  Church  Con- 
gress on  record,  and  people  may  say — they  do  say — I  have  heard  it  myself — "  We 
have  had  enough  of  this  subject ;  everything  that  can  be  said  about  it  has  been  said 
long  ago  !  "  Now  even  if  this  cry  were  true,  which  I  don't  admit,  I  should  still  say 
we  were  right  to  put  the  subject  in  the  forefront,  and  to  say  over  again  all  that  has 
been  said  before.  There  are  some  truths — those,  for  example,  which  deal  with  the 
individual  soul's  relation  to  its  God — which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  apt  to  suffer  from 
the  very  process  of  free  discussion  in  public.  There  are  others,  and  this  subject  is 
emphatically  one  of  them,  which  are  strengthened  every  time  you  bring  them  forward. 
The  stamp  of  reality  is  once  more  impressed  upon  our  unity  of  faith  every  time  the 
fact  is  emphasised  in  an  assembly  such  as  this.  Therefore  I  rejoice  that  we  are  once 
more  called  upon  to-day  to  give  expression  to  the  mighty  truth  that,  under  all  our  sur- 
face differences,  we  are  essentially  one  at  heart.  It  is  sometimes  the  fashion  now-a- 
days  to  ascribe  all  the  keenness  and  bitterness  of  our  party  spirit  to  the  rancour 
engendered  by  one  or  two  of  the  so-called  "  religious  newspapers  "  of  the  day.  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  It  is  giving  [them  far  too  much  importance.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  stand  here  for  an  instant  to  defend  the  venom  and  the  pettiness  which 
every  week  disgrace  the  party  newspapers,  which  live  by  the  very  quarrels  we  de- 
plore ;  but,  with  all  their  badness  and  their  spite,  I  believe  they  are  the  result  and  not 
the  cause  of  our  party  spirit.  It  existed  in  full  force  long  before  the  Rock  or  the 
Church  Tinus  were  born.     Cheap  printing  and  halfpenny  postage  make  it  easy,  of 
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course,  for  somje  scattered  party,  with  perhaps  only  a  few  score  representatives  heire 
and  there  in  England,  to  present  what  looks  like  a  united  front  with  a  mighty 
phalanx  of  strength  behind.  You  can,  by  these  papers,  pull  your  wires  and  tighten 
your  organisation  as  you  could  not  do  in  any  other  way.  But,  I  repeat  it,  the  papers 
are  the  natural  expression  and  not  the  origin  of  our  party  spirit.  What  are  the  facts  ? 
In  this  year  of  grace,  1882,  there  are  about  2,000  different  newspapers  published  every 
week  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Every  sort  of  human  craze  and  crochet,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  has  its  own  organ.  Anti-vaccination  reformers,  women's  suffrage  re- 
formers, and  every  separate  grade  and  sort  of  temperance  reformers ;  each  of  these  and 
twenty  more  have  a  newspaper  peculiarly  their  own,  and  when  you  find  on  looking 
down  the  list  that  there  is  a  Mineral  Waters*  Advocate  and  a  Hairdresser^  ChronicUy 
it  need  not  surprise  you  that  the  ecclesiastical  world  should,  besides  its  great  and  use- 
ful newspapers,  have  its  petty  organs  too.  Of  this  I  am  quite  sure — if  it  had  been 
possible  to  have  a  Church  Times  and  a  Rock  in  easy  circulation  in  the  last  century, 
say  when  Sacheverell  was  impeached  before  the  House  of  Lords,  or  when  Toplady 
attacked  John  Wesley,  or  when  Lord  George  Gordon  cried  **  No  Popery,"  we  should 
have  had  words  upon  both  sides  at  least  as  vehement  as  any  that  are  likely  to  appear 
in  print  about  our  doings  and  sayings  to-day.  There  are  always  some  men  who  revel 
in  party  controversy — 

*'  When  sharp  and  stinging 
The  angry  words  fly  daily  to  and  fro, 
Friend  against  friend  the  polished  missile  flinging, 
Each  seeking  who  can  launch  the  keenest  blow. 

There  have  always  been,  and  there  always  will  be,  vigorous,  hearty,  shillelah-loving 
men,  rushing  headlong  into  the  thickest  fray  with  the  honest  Irishman's  exclamation, 
as  he  hit  out  right  and  left,  "  God  grant  I  may  take  the  right  side  !  "  It  is  not  that 
party  spirit  runs  higher  now,  but  only  that  it  is  easier  to  give  it  voice.  The  more  duty 
then  for  us  to  give  full  voice  upon  the  other  side  to  the  indisputable  truth  that,  after 
all,  we  are  still  one  at  heart.  How  are  we  to  do  it  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  easy  enough 
upon  this  platform  once  a  year,  but  how  are  we  to  do  it  as  the  year  goes  round  ?  May 
I,  with  every  sort  of  apology  for  the  presumption,  suggest  one  or  two  ways  in  which 
we  may  bring  to  the  front  in  daily  life  this  "  Unity  of  Belief  in  Relation  to  Diversities 
of  Thought "  ?  First,  then,  I  venture  to  think  we  ought  sometimes,  at  our  desks  if 
not  elsewhere,  to  clear  the  air  for  a  little  from  technical  theological  terms,  and  by 
reducing  the  questions  about  which  we  are  apt  to  be  controversial  to  the  simplest 
and  most  untechnical  English  we  can  find,  see  whether  we  are  not,  after  all,  more  at 
one  than  we  suppose.  I  am  a  shocking  mathematician,  probably  the  worst  in  this 
room,  but  I  do  remember  in  Colenso's  Arithmetic  a  certain  rule — ^*  reduce  your  frac- 
tions to  their  loivest  terms J*^  "Thirty- two  forty-eights"  sounds  ever  so  much  more 
imposing  than  "two-thirds,"  but  it  means,  I  believe,  exactly  the  same  thing,  and 
is  not  half  such  a  satisfactory  term  to  deal  with.  And  so  when  I  am  distressed  by  the 
Popery  of  one  friend,  or  the  Puritanism  of  another,  it  would  do  me  all  the  good  in  the 
world  if  I  would  sit  down  quietly  and  reduce  the  statements  which  vex  us  into  simple 
English,  avoiding  every  sort  of  technical  or  theological  word.  I  should  probably  find 
ihe  "greatest  common  measure  "  of  the  rival  statements  to  be  very  much  bigger  than  I 
had  thought.  It  is  so  surely  (to  take  one  example)  with  our  old  controversies  about  con- 
fession. What  is  "Confession  "?  Probably  few  of  us  would  fully  agree  in  a  detailed 
<lefinition  of  its  authority,  its  origin,  its  system,  and  its  use,  but  we  should  all  go  so 
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far  as  to  say  that  it  is  the  unburdening  of  one  man*s  heart  to  another  man  specially 
accredited  to  hear  and  advise,  and  officially  to  declare  God's  pardon  of  repented  sin. 
Well,  the  "  common  measure  "  there,  which  belongs  to  all  our  definitions,  is  pretty 
large.  We  go  a  long  way  together  before  we  are  obliged  to  separate  ;  and  that  just 
because  we  are  avoiding  theological  technicalities.  Had  we  begun  with  these  we 
should  have  split  at  once.  And  we  might  apply  the  same  process  to  other  theological 
battle-grounds  with  the  same  or  even  better  effect.  **  Baptismal  regeneration,"  "  sacra- 
mental grace,"  and  many  another  controverted  term  would  resolve  itself  into  a  far 
less  formidable  shape  if  we  could  strip  it  of  the  long  words  which  usually  envelop  it. 
Of  course  I  don't  for  one  moment  say  that  these  long  words  are  never  necessary,  or 
that  the  technical  definitions  are  always  out  of  place.  We  need  theologians,  technical, 
definite  theologians,  as  much  now  as  we  ever  did.  But  I  do  say  that  most  of  us,  who 
are  not  called  upon  to  do  the  work  either  of  Athanasius  or  of  Cranmer,  can  in  daily 
intercourse  get  on  very  w6ll  without  them,  and  that,  in  common  life  at  least,  we 
should  do  very  much  better  if  we  were  habitually  to  reduce  our  fractions  to  their 
lowest  terms  by  discovering  their  greatest  common  measure.  I  should  have  liked 
to  point  out  in  the  next  place,  had  I  time,  the  mischief  we  are  doing  sometimes 
by  persistently  attributing  to  each  good  man  who  may  differ  from  us,  not  merely 
the  opinions  he  really  expresses,  but  what  seem  to  us  to  be  the  legitimate  and 
logical  conclusions  of  those  opinions.  This  is  the  process — I  take  his  premises, 
then  I  draw  from  them  my  own  conclusion,  and  then  I  maintain  that  he  holds 
that  conclusion  as  an  article  of  faith.  Probably  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
may  very  likely  be  extremely  illogical ;  but  then,  so  may  I.  Where  controversy 
must  be  carried  on,  it  is  all  very  well  to  show  a  man  quietly  what  is  the  issue  to  which 
his  errors,  as  I  think  them,  must  logically  carry  him.  But  that  is  quite  another  matter 
from  jumping  the  intervening  steps,  and  exclaiming  against  my  friend  for  the  monstrous 
opinion  he  holds,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  doesn't  hold  it  any  more  than  I  do. 
The  bell  will  be  upon  me  if  I  try  to  amplify  this.  But  one  simple  example  will  show 
what  I  mean..  The  strict  doctrine  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Apostolical  succes- 
sion for  valid  orders,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  valid  orders  for  sacramental  grace, 
may  seem  to  some  of  us  to  lead  to  this — that  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  or 
our  Dissenting  brethren  in  England,  are  in  at  least  as  bad  a  plight  as  the  untaught 
heathen  of  Patagonia  or  Coomassie.  But  my  High  Church  brother  doesn't  hold  such 
an  opinion  any  more  than  I  do  ;  and  I  have  no  right  to  say  he  does  merely  because 
his  arguments  seem  to  me  to  lead  him  in  that  direction.  He  may  be  a  very  illogical 
person,  and  I  am^  quite  at  liberty,  if  I  can,  to  show  him  so.  But  I  am  not  at  liberty 
falsely  to  magnify  and  multiply  our  divergencies  by  imputing  to  him  notions  which  he 
repudiates  and  denies.  We  may  find  some  day — God  grant  it — when  our  eyes  are 
opened,  that  we  did  not  disagree  half  so  much  as  we  supposed,  and  that  a  very  great 
many  of  us  are  better  than  our  creeds.  Now  I  have  come  to  my  last  point.  It  is  this. 
It  is  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practice,  that  we  have  so  much  common  ground.  It  is 
ground  for  action  as  well  as  thought.  Look  at  the  best  sermons  of  the  best  men  of 
any  school.  How  little  comparatively — I  don't  say  positively,  but  how  little  com- 
paratively— there  is  in  any  one  of  them  which  would  ticket  it  as  belonging  to  one  party 
or  another.  They  have  the  same  message  to  tell,  and  they  tell  it.  Within  the  last 
few  days  I  have  been  reading  some  old  sermons  of  Dr.  Pusey's,  most  of  which  might 
equally  well  have  been  preached  by  Charles  Simeon.     Let  a  man  (perhaps  under 
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present  circumstances  he  had  better  be  a  blind  man)  go  on  six  successive  Sundays  to  the 
churches  of  half  a  dozen  of  our  foremost  London  preachers.  I  am  quite  certain — and 
I  thank  God  for  it — he  would  fail  to  put  the  proper  party  labels  upon  the  men  he 
listened  to.  And  yet  some  of  us  are  fearful  of  letting  into  our  pulpits,  to  preach  the 
common  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  men  who  on  some  ecclesiastical  point  or 
other,  which  they  are  not  going  to  preach  about,  differ  from  ourselves.  Not  long  ago 
I  asked  a  worthy  friend  of  mine,  whose  sermons  are  very  popular,  and  whose  opinions 
are  very  Protestant  indeed,  whether  he  had  ever  invited  to  his  pulpit  a  neighbouring 
clergyman,  well  known  as  a  Mission  preacher  and  something  of  a  ritualist.  **  My 
dear  Da>'idson,"  he  cried,  "  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  the  world,  and  besides,  my  people 
would  stone  me  if  I  did."  And  yet,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  both  of  them, 
I  venture  to  say  without  fear  that  if  each  of  these  good  men  were  to  print  and  circulate 
anonymously  one  of  his  own  ordinary  sermons  together  with  one  of  his  neighbour's, 
five  people  out  of  six  would  fail  to  tell  which  was  which.  It  is  only  now  and  then, 
after  all,  that  the  things  about  which  we  differ  come  to  the  front  in  a  good  man's 
sermons,  and  you  may  be  certain  he  won't  seize  the  opportunity  of  thrusting 
these  little  matters  unduly  forward  when  he  is  asked  to  preach  for  one  who  looks 
upon  them  differently  from  himself.  Nothing,  I  honestly  believe,  would  better  stamp 
the  unity  of  faith  and  worship  which  underlies  our  petty  differences  than  a  freer  and 
franker  interchange  of  pulpits.  If  here  and  there  a  conceivable  risk  might  be  run,  and 
the  congregation  of  some  staunch  upholder  of  Protestant  freedom  or  of  Catholic  order 
might  for  once  hear  something  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  the  gain  would  over- 
balance the  risk  a  thousandfold.  Pick  out  any  six  of  us  parsons  from  this  platform. 
Judge  us  by  our  hats  or  our  waistcoats,  or  what  you  please.  Set  us  down  upon  a 
battle-field  when  the  fight  is  over,  to  minister  to  the  dying.  Bring  us  face  to  face  with 
men  who  are  passing  from  time  into  eternity,  and  I  will  answer  for  it  that  in  five 
minutes  our  party  badges  would  be  nowhere  and  our  message  would  be  one.  The 
territory,  common  to  us  all,  out-measures  a  thousandfold  in  size  and  importance  the 
debatable  ground  of  party  strifes.  What  are  the  two  books  which  next  to  our  Bible 
and  Prayer-book  have  the  widest  circulation  in  English  Christendom  ?  They  are  the 
work  of  a  Puritan  tinker,  and  an  Anglo-Catholic  divine — the  PUgrinCs  Progress  and 
the  Christian  Year,  Evidence  enough,  one  would  think,  that  even  in  our  widest 
diversities  we  have  no  lack  of  common  ground.  Recognise  it  then,  and  look  for  it. 
As  St.  Augustine  says,  *'  Quisqtus  bonus  verusque  Christianus  est,  Domini  sui  esse 
intelligai  ubique  invenerit  veritatem*  Let  us  pray  together  for  our  mother  Church, 
which  has  weathered  many  storms  and  will  weather  more — 

**  That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine. 

Make  bright  our  days,  and  light  our  dreams, 
Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  Divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes." 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

The  name  of  the  next  announced  speaker,  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  is  familiar  to  many  of 
'   '  '  *■  '"  '    t  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have 

He  has  been  telegraphed  to  this 


1  HE  name  oi  me  nexi  announceu  speaKcr,  ut,  x-ji      ^  , 

you  as  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  age  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have 

oeard  that  he  only  arrived  in  England  last  night. 
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morning  to  say  that  he  is  due  at  the  Congress  this  afternoon,  and  if  he  does  not  appear 
before  this  meeting  is  over,  we  can  only  conclude  that  he  is  unavoidably  detained  in 
London  or  elsewhere,  and  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Brooks,  we  have  now  to  listen  to 
another  speaker.  I  have  before  me  at  present  only  two  cards,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  receive  the  names  of  any  other  members  of  the  Congress  who  may  wish  to  speak  on 
this  subject.  But  before  the  discussion  begins,  I  ought  to  remind  you  that  in  Church 
Congress,  we  are  so  far  in  advance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  we  have  already 
— ^and  have  had  for  many  years,  an  elaborate  system  of  "cloture"  ;  the  clock  deter- 
mines the  limit  of  the  debate  itself,  and  the  warning  bell  determines  the  limits  of  each 
speaker's  time,  which  is  ten  minutes  ;  but  warning  will  be  given  to  them  three  minutes 
before  their  time  runs  out.  Under  these  conditions,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the 
names  of  any  speakers  who  may  wish  to  address  us. 


The  Ven.   W.   Emery,   Archdeacon   and   Canon  of   Ely. 

I  HAVE  in  the  first  place  to  explain  to  the  Church  Congress  that  the  publishers  of  the 
Official  Report  are  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons.  It  has  been  for  some  years  published 
by  Mr.  Hodges,  but  this  year  the  publishers  have  been  changed.  There  have  been 
very  many  letters  and  complaints  to  the  newspapers  with  regard  to  the  last  Report ; 
certainly  there  was  much  delay  in  bringing  it  out,  and  many  imperfections  in  the 
Report  itself.  For  various  reasons,  further,  the  Report  has  not,  it  is  said,  even  yet 
reached  all  those  who  have  paid  for  it.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Mr.  Hodges,  to  state  that 
owing  to  changes  in  his  house  of  business,  some  of  the  names  of  those  who  have  paid 
for  Reports  were,  as  he  explains,  lost,  and  that  he  desires  it  to  be  known  that  if  any 
who  have  paid  for  their  Reports  and  have  not  yet  received  them,  will  apply  for  them, 
he  will  take  care  that  copies  are  sent.  Mr.  Hodges  will,  I  feel  sure,  honourably  dis- 
charge what  he  has  thus  promised,  as  he  has  done  already  in  several  cases.  This 
year  I  have  to  ask  you  to  be  very  careful  in  giving  your  orders  to  Messrs.  BemrOse  & 
Sons,  though  of  course  if  you  like,  you  can  obtain  copies  through  your  own  or  any 
other  booksellers.  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons  have  distinctly  promised  that  they  will 
do  their  best  to  bring  out  the  Report  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  I  have  to  plead  with 
readers  and  speakers  who  receive  proofs  to  send  them  back  at  once.  The  delay  has 
in  previous  years  been  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  speakers  and  readers — I  scarcely 
like  to  say  from  carelessness — have  neglected  to  send  back  their  proofs  for  a  very  long 
time,  whilst  the  publishers  did  not  like  to  go  to  press  without  them ;  speakers  and 
readers  must  then  clearly  understand  that  with  or  without  the  return  of  the  proofs, 
the  Report  will  be  published  as  promised,  the  Editor  doing  his  best  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  have  to  announce  also  that  there  has  been  an  oppressively  large  number  of 
full  tickets  taken,  larger  than  at  most  previous  Congresses.  The  result  is,  first,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  sell  many  day  tickets ;  next,  that  in  one  or  two  cases  it  will  be 
necessary,  as  we  have  done  this  afternoon,  to  have  supplementary  meetings.  His 
Lordship  has  consented  that  there  should  be  a  second  working-men  s  meeting  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  which  will  hold  about  1,300  or  1,400  persons.  About  lOO  tickets 
will  be  reserved,  which  may  be  bought,  and  the  rest  will  be  distributed  to  employers 
of  labour,  who  are  asked  to  at  once  apply  for  them.  I  will  merely  add  that  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  will  preside  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  working  men,  and 
that  the  Archbishop  of  York  will  speak,  as  well  as  Canon  Venables,  and  others. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

My  Lord  Bishop — I  feel  rather  like  an  impostor  in  getting  up  to  speak  at  this  stage, 
because  when  I  gave  my  card  to  the  President  I  said  that  I  should  only  speak  if  I  had 
something  to  say  in  answer  to  what  had  been  said  before.  Now  I  don't  think  I  have 
anything  to  say  in  answer  to  what  has  just  been  stated,  and  especially  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Randall  Davidson,  because  I  agree  with  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  possible  that  we  may  consider  some  few  practical  questions,  as 
to  how  greater  unity  may  be  obtained  in  the  Church  and  in  the  country  'without  any 
sacrifice  to  vital  truth  and  with  perfect  friendliness  and  understanding  one  with  an- 
other. However  much  we  may  speak  of  the  impossibilities  of  restraining  Free  Thought, 
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I  think  there  can  be  no  Christian  man  in  this  country  but  must  feel  that  our  great 
Diversities  of  Thought  are  weakening,  and  that  our  differences  are  rending  asunder  the 
body  of  Christ  and  producing  a  great  amount  of  ill-feeling  and  heart-burning  which 
ought  not  to  exist.  How  is  this  to  be  remedied  ?  First,  if  we  are  to  have  unity  we  must 
build  upon  the  basis  of  dogma.  I  know  the  word  dogma  sounds  disagreeable  to  many 
persons,  but  if  there  is  no  dogma  there  can  be  no  backbone  in  the  body.  It  is  im- 
possible to  have  anything  like  unity  amongst  Christians  unless  we  believe  in  the  unity 
and  personality  of  God,  That  is  dogma  of  the  strongest  kind — to  believe  in  God  as 
one  and  as  a  person.  It  is  dogma  of  the  strongest  kind  to  believe  in  the  incarnation 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  that  but  for  His 
death  we  should  have  no  hope  of  access  to  God  and  eternal  life,  and  it  is  also  decided 
dogma  to  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  as  the  author  of  life  and  giver  of  life  to 
the  soul.  These  dogmas,  I  think,  we  cannot  do  without,  and  we  must  begin  upon 
them.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  we  need  insist  on  a  vast  variety  and  diversity 
of  dc^ma.  If  we  have  a  few  fundamental  principles,  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  may 
recognise  each  other  as  Christians.  Those  who  believe  in  the  personality  of  God  and 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  regeneration  and  renewing  and  sanctifying  energ}' 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  recognise  one  another  as  Christians,  and  as  members  of  the 
same  body  as  themselves.  And  with  reference  to  what  my  very  learned  and  able,  and 
excellent  friend  the  Dean  of  Wells  said,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understood  him  to  state 
that  we  could  do  without  the  Nicene  Creed.  [  The  Dean  of  Wells  :  Oh,  no ;  my 
lord.]  I  feel,  then,  I  did  not  understand  him.  But  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  think 
we  can  do  without  the  Nicene  Creed.  It  is  the  creed  of  universal  Christendom,  and 
has  been  so  for  1,500  years,  and  it  states  its  doctrines  in  the  most  distinct  clearness 
and  simplicity,  and  not  uncharitable  form — the  Constantinopolitan  form  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  leaving  out  the  anathemas.  Having  laid  this  creed  down  as  the  basis  of  our 
faith,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  other  doctrine  can  be  tolerated.  We  ought  to  tolerate 
and  embrace  anybody  that  will  build  upon  the  Nicene  faith,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  unite  with  those  who  hold  extreme  opinions  as  to  Sacraments  and  the  like, 
if  those  persons  believe  in  that  Creed.  There  is  one  other  thing  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  that  we  should  have  one  organised  body.  An  army 
cannot  fight  and  move  without  or^nisation.  Let  the  organisation  be  as  simple  as 
you  like,  but  bring  it  as  far  as  possible  near  to  primitive  organisation.  Do  not  ask 
people  to  believe  in  a  part  of  it,  but  ask  people  to  submit  to  it.  It  is  simply  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  act  together  if  we  do  not  organise.  But  then,  I  would  say,  that  if  we 
are  to  have  unity  and  tolerance  and  Christian  charity,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  hold  our 
own  opinions,  and  not  insist  that  everybody  else  should  also  hold  and  express  them. 
We  should  not  insist  that  everybody  who  joins  with  us  in  faith  and  worship  should 
speak  exactly  the  same  words,  and  have  all  the  same  thoughts  as  we  have.  We  must 
recognise  and  acknowledge  a  fair  and  full  freedom  of  Diversity  of  Thought  and  practice 
within  the  great  limits  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  faith  and  the  primitive 
organisation  of  the  Church. 


The  Right  Rev.  BiSHOP  PERRY. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  to  make,  I  shall  present  a  different  view  of  the  sub- 
ject from'  that  taken  by  the  Rev.  Randall  Davidson,  and  my  old  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  a  simple  and  very  practical  manner. 
The  fact,  for  such  it  is  undoubtedly,  that  unity  may  and  does  co-exist  with  a  great 
diversity  of  ^thought,  is  full  of  comfort  for  the  Christian,  affording  him  a  good  hope 
that  many  who  now  differ  widely  from  him,  will  hereafter  be  united  with  nim  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  where  all  differences  will  have  ceased  for  ever.  This  fact  also  should 
make  us  cherish  a  kindly  feeling,  and  show  a  Christian  charity  to  all,  however  great  the 
differences  between  them  and  us  may  be.  Nevertheless,  we  should  remember  that 
diversity  of  religious  thought  implies  for  the  most  part  error  of  doctrine  in  one  or  other 
of  the  parties  so  differing,  and  this  error  may  be  such  as  absolutely  to  preclude,  or  if 
not  so,  yet  to  render  extremely  improbable  the  existence  of  a  unity  of  belief,  and  may 
cause  much  danger  to  the  souls  of  those  who  hold  it.  We  should  therefore  distinguish 
between  diversities  of  thought  upon  important  and  unimportant  matters — between  such 
as  are,  and  such  as  are  not  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  those  who  hold  them.  We  should 
also,  I  think,  distinguish  between  diversities  in  the  teacher  and  in  his  disciples.     A 
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teacher  will  often  himself  retain  a  saving  faith  in  Christ,  whilst  his  false  doctrine  is 
leading  his  disciples  altogether  away  from  Christ,  and  so  causing  many  to  perish  ever- 
lastingly.  Hence  if  there  is  a  danger  of  forgetting  that  unity  of  belief  may  co-exist 
with  great  diversity  of  thought,  and  consequently  of  exhibiting  a  want  of  Christian 
charity  towards  those  who  diner  from  them,  there  is  also  on  the  other  hand,  a  danger  of 
forgetting  that  diversity  of  thought  may  lead  to  practical  unbelief,  and  cause  a  man  to 
cease  to  hold  with  the  Head,  which  is  Christ  At  the  present  time  this  danger  appears 
to  me  even  greater  than  the  former.  In  what  I  am  going  to  say  I  fear  I  may  seem  to  be 
throwing  an  apple  of  discord  into  the  assembly,  but  I  nope  that  in  speaking  as  I  am 
going  to  do,  I  shall  give  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  of  my  hearers.  I  must  speak 
plaiiSy,  and  I  would  ask  them  all  to  hear  me  patiently.  There  exists  at  the  present 
time,  as  is  universally  acknowledged,  two  schools  of  thought  in  the  Church  of  England, 
the  leaders  of  which  are  directly  opposed  to  one  another,  and  the  particulars  as  to  which 
they  differ,  if  not  inconsistent  with  a  unity  of  belief  in  the  Gospel,  are  such  as  make 
them  contemplate  each  other's  teaching  with -the  gravest  apprehension  of  its  conse- 
quences. The  particulars  to  which  I  allude  are  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  that  of  auricular  confession.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  teachings  of 
the  one  school  on  the  two  particulars  are  correct,  the  teaching  of  the  other  is  so 
defective  that  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  and  severely  condemned.  And  if  on  the  con- 
trary, the  teaching  of  the  other  school  is  truly  Scriptural,  the  opposite  one  is  certainly 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  those  who  receive  it,  and 
as  such  should  be  persistently  opposed.  But  between  the  two  schools  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate one  of  what  is  called  moderate  men,  whose  endeavour  is  to  induce  the  other 
two  to  bear  with  each  others  differences,  and  not  to  cause  a  schism  in  the  Church. 
To  this  school  my  friends,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  Rev.  Randall  Davidson, 
evidently  belong.  The  great  object  of  these  is  to  maintain  peace,  and  I  heartily  sym- 
pathise with  them  in  their  desire  for  peace,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  peace  desired 
by  them  could  only  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  truth.  I  do  not  think  that  St.  Paul 
or  any  of  the  apostles  would  have  approved  bf  such  a  peace.  I  would  say,  therefore, 
to  my  brethren,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  :  Let  us  nrst  use  all  means^  especially  by 
the  reading  and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  with  prayer  for  the  teaching  .of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  satisfy  our  own  minds  as  to  what  is  the  true  unity  of  belief  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  let  us  then  try  to  maintain  that  ''unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 
Let  us  speak  the  truth  in  love,  but  let  us  also  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  com- 
mitted to  the  saints.  I  trust  that  in  these  few  remarks  I  have  not  said  anything  which 
will  give  just  cause  of  offence  to  my  hearers.  EUumestly  as  I  desire  peace  in  the 
Church  of  Eng;land,  I  do  not  desire  to  purchase  it  Iw  overlooking  the  great  differences 
of  opinion  wmch  now  exists  on  what  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  fundamental  doctrines 
amongst  us. 


The  Rev.  R.  C.  Lloyd  Engstrom,  Secretary  of  the  Christian 

Evidence  Society. 

Though  I  rise  without  special  preparation  (the  paucity  of  speakers  this  afternoon 
alone  inducing  me.  to  come  forward),  what  I  shall  say  is  really  the  result  of  much 
thought  on  this  very  important  subject,  "  Unity  of  Belief  in  relation  to  Diversities  of 
Thought."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  common  definition  of  faith  is  very  narrow,  and 
consequentlv  misleading,  not  to  say  frequently  cruel  in  its  practical  consequence. 
Faith  would  be  defined  by  most  either  as  (a)  objective  truth  authoritatively  given  to  us, 
or  [b)  the  subjectivt  reception  of  it  by  our  understanding.  The  mind  ^s,  after  all, 
here  the  chief  thini^y  and  the  very  phrasing  of  our  subject  seems  to  somewhat  suggest 
this  idea ;  "  Belief/'  ^d  '*  Thought,"  making  faith  really  turn  on  intellectual  assent. 
But  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  faith  is  a  very  much  wider  and  nobler  thing 
than  this,  though  including  it  as  one  of  its  main  elements.  Is  not  £uth  the  aspiration 
of  the  whole  ofman's  higher  nature  to  God  ?  Surely,  if  God*s  salvation  of  man  (made 
in  God's  image,  and  redeemed  through  the  work  of  die  Son  of  God  incarnate)  is  the 
salvation  of  man's  whole  nature — all  m  God  blessing  all  in  man — ^saving  faith  must  be 
equally  glorious  and  complete.  The  first  result  that  seems  necessarily  to  flow  from 
the  definition  I  have  just  given,  is  that  Belief  is  not  merely  a  man  coming  at  some 
time  to  say  of  some  article  of  the  Creed,  "  I  see  it  now,"  i,e,^  with  the  mind.  Man 
being  a  composite  being  of  heart  and  will  as  well  as  mind^  these  two  must  bear  their 
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part  in  any  complete  act  of  faith.  There  must  be  the  love  of  God,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  will  to  God,  as  well  as  acceptance  of  His  Truth.  May  it  npt  often  be  the  case 
that,  in  the  great  depths  of  the  inner  life,  the  heart  and  will  are  clinging  to  God,  while 
the  mind,  from  some  sad  mistake,  is  led  in  the  case  of  an  earnest  sceptic  to  deny  reve- 
lation— ^in  the  case  of  someone  whom  we  deem  unorthodox^  to  deny  some  special  aspect 
of  revealed  tnith  ?  Yet  a  third,  whom  we  deem  an  orthodox  believer,  may  not  be 
believing  with  his  heart  and  will — ^yes,  we  too,  who  condemn  the  erring  one,  may 
be  without  true  faith,  except  intellectually.  Whence,  then,  does  this  sad  mistake 
arise  ?  Partly  from  the  simple  impossibility  of  finite  man  comprehending  the  infinite 
God.  The  moral  universe  cannot  be  less  extended  than  the  material ;  and  in  the 
latter  each  observer  of  nature  must  confine  himself  to  a  limited  field  of  enquiry  and 
discovery.  Sir  James  Paget,  in  a  most  noble  lecture  on  **  Theology  and  Science" 
<  published  by  Rivingtons),  compares  the  difference  of  aspect  between  the  Theological 
and  the  Scientific  spirit  to  the  difference  of  aspect  between  various  branches  of  Science 
compared  with  one  another,  and  he  is  very  hopeful  that,  as  in  Science  these  seeming 
diversities  lead  in  the  end  to  greater  unity  of  conception,  so  the  larger  divergence  will 
tend  to  a  fuller  harmony  of  Theology  and  Science.  We  musty  then,  because  God  is 
infinite,  have  "  Diversities  of  Thought "  about  Him  and  His  Truth,  yet  these  may 
tend  to  "  Unity  of  Belief."  But  "Diversities  of  Thought"  arise  from  another,  and 
that  an  evil  source.  We  are  moulded  in  our  ways  of  thought  by  many  influences  of 
which  we  are  but  dimly  conscious.  Our  views  of  God,  still  more  our  views  of  parti- 
cular doctrines,  are  greatly  dependent  on  the  teaching,  and  still  more  on  the  lives  of 
professed  believers  m  God,  and  in  those  doctrines.  Now  when  we  consider  how 
unperfect  at  the  best  must  be  our  doctrinal  representation  of  Divine  Truth,  how 
terribly  narrow,  or  false,  it  is  at  the  worst,  also  how  very  inconsistent  in  his  life  is 
the  saint,  and  how  shocking  is  the  conduct  of  some  professors  of  orthodoxy,  we  shall . 
see  that  the  Christ  we  preach  and  live  is  often  a  caricature  of  the  real  Jesus  ;  and  so 
it  is  that  we  are  really  responsible  for  the  mental  unbelief  of  the  brother  we  condemn : 
he  sees  the  truth  through  us,  and  we  distort  it  on  its  way,  and  then  he  rejects  it. 
But  here  aeain  there  is  hope  for  him,  if  both  he  and  we  can  get  more  Divine  love. 
Then  he  will  be  yearning  to  accept  the  Truth  which  he  in  word  denies.  Under  the 
surface  he  will  draw  very  close  to  us.  When  a  frost  breaks  up,  the  water  of  a  lake  is 
separated  from  the  air  only  by  a  thin  film  of  ice  ;  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  breathe 
upon  the  ice,  the  film  is  gone,  and  water  and  air  kiss  each  other.  So  if  we  could  love 
God  and  our  brother  more,  that  Divine  warmth  might  remove  all  that  is  evil  in  our 
differences,  and  we  might  find  here,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter,  that  all  right  "  Diver- 
sities of  Thought  "  are  compatible  with  a  perfect  and  harmonious  "  Unity  of  Belief." 


The  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Clifton.  Bristol. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  getting  far  away  from  Christianity,  and  that  we  are 
going  a  long  way  back  into  a  state  of  peripatetic  philosophy.  At  any  rate,  at  the 
present  moment  large  numbers  of  people  are  walking  about  the  hall,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  the  last  two  speakers  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  bringing  their 
thoughts  before  the  Congress,  because  of  the  excitement  of  the  Church  movement 
which  is  going  on  around  us.  But  if  that  can  be  restrained  for  a  moment,  I  should 
be  heartily  glad  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  great  subject.  There  are  one  or  two 
things  which  struck  me  during  the  reading  of  the  first  two  able  papers,  but  I  was' glad 
to  find  that  at  least  one  of  them  was  put  before  the  Congress  by  one  of  the  bishops 
who  preceded  me  far  better  than  I  could  put  it.  Yet  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  repeat  m 
some  measure  what  has  fallen  from  him.  It  is  sometimes  said — and  I  believe  most 
mistakenly — that  there  is  a  vast  divergence  and  disagreement  between  the  honoured 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  our  bishops  and  their  presbyters.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to 
me,  as  a  presbyter,  to  know,  and  to  be  able  to  say,  that  the  very  thoughts  that  were 
passing  through  my  own  mind  have  been  uttered  by  the  bishop  who  has  already 
spoken  to  you.  I  want,  then,  to  repeat  again  in  other  words,  one  particular  i>oint  in 
his  speech.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  more  exact  meaning  of  the  subject  which  has 
been  placed  before  us  for  our  consideration.  Instead  of  speaking  of  Unity  of  Belief  and 
Diversity  of  Thought,  I  should  like  to  change  the  word  thought  into  opinion,  and  so  to 
speak  of  Unity  of  Belief  and  Diversity  of  Opinion.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
should  then  have  placed  before  us  in  tms  sentence  is  that  there  is  certainly  some  truth 
which  we  are  to  look  upon  as  absolutely  and  clearly  revealed  to  man,  but  that  there 
is  also  a  very  large  ana  wide  circle  left  open  where  man  is  free  to  form  his  own 
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opinion  on  subjects  as  to  which  of  those  is  the  revelation.      Surely  it  cannot  possibly 
be  right  to  cast  aside  any  clear  expression  of  the  truth,  which  came  from  God,  which 
the  Church  has  been  led  by  God  to  use.     And  for  ttiis  reason,  I  ask,  what  do  we 
mean  by  faith  ?    We  mean  that  power  of  the  soul,  or  rather  that  power  worked  by  the 
^ace  of  God  into  the  soul,  whereby  the  faithful  soul  placing  itself  before  God,  and 
ustening  to  Him,  is  ready  with  childlike  docility  to  receive  the  utterances  of  God. 
Now  the  clearer  these  utterances  are,  the  better  for  the  soul.     Never  shall  I  foi^et  the 
occasion  on  which  I  heard  this  simply  and  touchingly  put  before  a  congregation  of 
labourers  in  a  country  church  on  Christmas  Day,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  understand  it.    The  preacher  was  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  and  he  took  as  his 
subject  *'The  appearance  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  at  the  time  of  the  Nativity." 
He  described  the  shepherds  as  listening  with  joy  and  wonder  to  the  angels'  song,  and 
delighting  in  the  glory  of  the  Lord  which  shone  around  them.     But,  he  said,   they 
could  not  stay  listening  to  the  song  or  gazing  at  the  light.     They  heard  the  message, 
and  thev  said  one  to  another,  "Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem  and  see  this 
thing  wnich  has  come  to  pass,   which  the  Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us.*'     He 
described  how  they  went  and  saw  what  seemed  to  them  so  strange — the  child  lying  in 
the  lonely  manger ;  and  then  how  they  realised  something  of  the  glory  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God.     And  so,  he  said,  all  through  the  history  of  Christendom, 
the  Church  has  been  forced  to  turn  aside  from  what  may  be  called  the  pure  shining 
light  of  the  revelation  of  the  simple  creed  of  the  first  Christian  days,  and  has  had  to  go 
down  to  her  Bethlehem,  and  see  the  thing  which  has  come  to  pass.     As  error  after 
error  has  sprung  up,  she  has  been  led  to  see  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  truth 
which  has  been  revealed  to  her.     The  truth  has  come  out  more  distinctly  before  her 
mind  as  she  put  aside  the  different  errors  which  threatened  to  obscure  it.     Never, 
therefore,  let  us  cast  away  one  single  expression  of  the  clearness  of  the  truth.     It  is 
most  important  that  we  should  receive  in  its  exactness  what  has  been  uttered — ^because 
the  trutn  comes  from  God.     If  we  put  aside  any  clearly  uttered  language  of  the 
received  creed  of  the  Church,  or  even  any  part  of  those  creeds,  we  are  throwing  away 
what  I  may  venture  to  say — again  almost  in  the  words  of  that  bishop — may  be  described 
as  one  of  the  marvellous  victories  of  God,  whereby  He  has  made  the  very  errors  of  man 
the  means  of  bringing  out  His  own  revelation  into  clearer  light.      He  who  is  the  God 
of  truth  has  used  the  mistakes,  even  the  perverse  mistakes  of  His  own  poor  children,  to 
set  before  the  minds  of  His  Church  in  greater  distinction  the  very  truths  which  for  a  time 
those  errors  threatened  to  obscure,  so  that  His  children's  eyes  may  be  more  fixed 
upon  those  truths,  and  His  children's  hearts  be  more  ruled  by  them.  For  we  must  never 
foi^et  those  words  which  fell  from  Canon  Furse  :    **  There  is  no  one  dogma  of  the 
Church  which  does  not  concern  life.     Saint  Paul's  Epistles  are  pregnant  at  once  with 
the  clearest  dogma  and  the  highest  morality.     No  truth  of  the  Christian  creed  but 
has  been  made  by  him  to  bear  upon  heart  and  life,  upon  speech  and  character,  upon 
intercourse  of  man  with  God,  and  upon  intercourse  of  man  with  man."     So  as  we  pass 
away  from  this  discussion  to-day,  do  not  let  us  dream  of  going  back  to  what  nuiy  be 
called  the  less  distinct  apprehension  of  truth  that  belonged   to  the   early   days  of 
Christianity.     Rather  let  us  live  in  the  full  glory  of  that  brighter  revelation  which  God 
has  shed  upon  His  Church. 


The  Rev.  J.  Wycliffe  Gedge,   M.A.,  Diocesan    Inspector  of 

Schools,  Winchester  Diocese. 

As  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools  and  a  Peripatetic  Preacher,  I  have  had 
excellent  opportunities  of  observing  the  present  position  of  parties  in  the  Church  of 
England.  For  the  last  fourteen  years  I  have  been  going  up  and  down  in  parishes  in 
which  the  Clergy  hold  every  diversity  of  opinion.  Last  Sunday  I  preached  in  a 
surplice  and  a  green  stole,  and  a  Sunday  or  two  before,  I  wore  a  black  gown.  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Clergy  are  daily 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  another  in  the  unity  of  spirit  and  the  bond  of  faith. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  great  controversy  which  di\'ided  the  Church  of  England  was  that 
of  Ho4y  Baptism.  My  lord,  we  all  know  well  that  the  echoes  of  that  controversy 
have  almost  entirely  ceased  to  reverberate.  Now  the  controversy  centres  rather 
around  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Am  I  too  sanguine  if  I  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that  thirty  years  hence  the  echoes  of  this  controversy  may  also  have 
died  away  ?  There  is  surely  room  within  the  limits  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
those  who  hold  diversity  of  opinion  as  regards  Holy  Communion.      Take  the  other 
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great  subject  which  has  come  into  prominence,  more  especially  introduced  by  the  so- 
called  Evangelical  school  of  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago — the  Atonement.  What 
services  are  better  attended  than  the  "Three  Hours'  Service,"  on  Good  Friday,  when 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  so  prominently  brought  forward  by  those 
called  High  Churchmen.  So  much  as  regards  Faith.  May  I  also  say  a  word  as 
regards  practice.  Two  things  have  been  already  mentioned  this  afternoon ;  one  is 
the  matter  of  confession.  Mr.  Randall  Davidson  has  given  us  a  definition  of  confes- 
sion. That  definition  will,  I  am  sure,  be  accepted  by  almost  all  Churchmen,  of  what- 
ever school  of  thought.  My  lord,  I  was  taught  long  ago  in  my  boyish  days  by  an 
Evangelical  Clergyman  to  go  to  him  in  his  study,  and  be  questioned  as  to  my  sins  and 
the  state  of  my  soul,  much  in  the  same  manner,  I  imagine,  as  is  done  in  confession. 
Then  as  regards  Ritual.  There  are  many  things,  such  as  Choral  Services  and  the 
like,  which  twenty  years  ago  were  practised  by  one  party  alone,  and  are  now  done  by 
alL  In  the  church  of  the  clergyman  to  which  I  have  alluded,  we  never  had  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Communion  without  singing  a  hymn,  and  yet  having  a  hymn  and 
music  at  the  Holy  Communion — that  is  one  of  the  things  for  which  Mr.  Green  is  in 
prison.  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  a  controversial  question  ;  I  am  only  stating  facts.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  in  the  Church  a  number  of  circles.  Some  of  these  circles 
move  and  stand,  as  it  were,  alone  in  their  own  centres.  Others  are  circles  which  cut 
one  another  very  hardly  and  sharply.  Surely  we  should  all  wish,  and  strive,  and  pray, 
that  the  circles  may  f>ecome  concentric  circles  around  Christ  their  centre,  for  the 
nearer  we  get  to  that  centre,  the  nearer  we  shall  get  to  one  another ;  and  the  time 
may  once  again  come  round  when  it  shall  be  s^d  in  reality  **  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another." 


TEMPERANCE     HALL, 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  October  3rd. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  and  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 

of  Lichfield,  Chairmen. 


THE  JEWS 

(a)  Present  Religious  Condition. 

(b)  Their  Prospects. 

(r)   The  Duty  of  the  Church  to  them. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President, 

Who  in  the  first  instance  took  the  chair,  having  read  the  principal 
portion  of  the  Inaugural  Address  he  had  previously  delivered  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  said  : — I  am  now  obliged  to  return  to  my  duty  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
and  I  will  ask  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  to  take  my  place  as  chairman  of 
this  meeting.  You  will  all  recognise  in  this  selection  a  very  special 
fitness,  knowing  the  deep  interest  the  Dean  has  always  taken  in  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  Jews,  and  I  gladly  leave  the  chair 
with  him. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  LiCHFlELD, 

On  taking  the  chair,  said  : — The  present  is  a  most  opportune  time  for 
considering  well  and  carefully  our  great  duty  and  obligations  to  the 
Jewish  people.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  progress  which  that  interesting 
nation  is  making  in  this  country,  acquiring  continually  increasing 
property  in  England,  and  increasing  influence.  Contemporaneous  with 
that  happy  progress  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  at  home,  we 
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have  contemplated  the  bitter  persecution  of  them  in  the  various 
provinces  of  Russia.  I  will  not  say  more  on  the  subject  at  the  present 
moment,  but  will  reserve  what  I  wish  to  say  further,  if  there  is  time  for 
me  to  make  any  remarks,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 

PAPERS. 
The  Rev.  J.  C  S.  Krcenig. 

As  a  son  of  Israel  I  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  bring  the 
condition  of  my  brethren — the  Jews' — before  an  audience  whose  chief 
distinction  is  that  they  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  ^^Hope  of  Israel^'* 
and  have  thus  become  subjects  of  Him  who  is  the  "  King  of  the  Jews." 

As  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  am  thankful  that  this 
subject  of  the  Jews  has  had  a  place  allotted  it  in  this  august  Church- 
gathering,  because  to  my  mind  it  marks  a  very  significant  develo'pment 
in  the  Missionary  spirit  of  our  Church,  which  seems  now  aroused  as  a 
Church,  and  not  as  one  section  only^  to  inquire  after  the  welfare  of  her 
elder  brethren— the  Jews. 

I  trust,  yea,  I  feel  convinced,  that  the  results  of  such  an  inquiry  will, 
under  the  Divine  guidance  and  blessing,  be  productive  of  a  two-fold 
benefit,  viz: — 

(i.)  To  narrow  the  chasm  which  now  divides  the  natural  from  the 
spiritual  Israel ;  and 

(2.)  To  stir  up  an  increased  zeal  in  our  beloved  Church  at  large,  for 
the  furtherance  of  that  sacred  mission  entrusted  to  her,  viz.,  the 
Evangelisation  of  God's  ancient  people. 

In  trying  to  ascertain  the  religious  condition  of  the  Jews,  we  must 
necessarily  bear  in  mind  their  past  history,  which  abounds  with  much  that 
cannot  fail  to  impress  every  candid  Christian  with  the  greatest  respect 
for  their  character  as  a  nation,  and  their  conduct  as  individuals.  Their 
patience  under  suffering,  their  great  attachment  to  the  memory  of  their 
ancestors,  their  diligent  attention  to  pursuits  of  literature,  even  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  their  ardent  devotion  to  religion,  and  their 
general  benevolence  and  kindness,  justly  calls  for  our  unqualified 
admiration.  But  as  a  Church  we  cannot  ignore  nor  lightly  pass  over  the 
proofs  that  abound  on  all  sides  of  their  spiritual  blindness  and  destitu- 
tion, and  hence,  in  instituting  an  inquiry  as  to  their  religious  condition, 
etc.,  there  are  two  points  we  must  not  loose  sight  of,  viz : — 

(i.)  That  the  Church  is  fully  convinced  that  the  present  alienation  of 
the  Jews  from  the  commonwealth  of  the  Church,  does  in  no  way  alter 
the  Scriptural  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Jew  ;  and 

(2.)  That  the  Church  has  in  her  possession  the  infallible  remedy  and 
means  whereby  alone  this  alienation  (or  estrangement)  can  be  changed. 

But  the  inquiry  involves  a  yet  further  consideration.  In  seeking  to 
investigate  the  religious  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  to  pronounce  our 
judgment  upon  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  so  by  an  authorized  test ; 
a  standard,  the  accuracy  and  authority  of  which  cannot  be  challenged. 
And  what  is  that  standard  of  the  Church,  which  at  once  authorizes  and 
enables  her  to  ascertain  truth  and  distinguish  it  from  error?  The 
Bible.  That  inspired  word;  penned  by  Jewish  hands,  revealed  to 
Jewish  Prophets,  magnified  by  a  Jewish  Saviour,  and  propagated  by 
Jewish  Apostles. 
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To  this  tribunal  we  must  appeal  for  decision : — "  To  the  Law  and  to 
the  Testimony :  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word  it  is 
because  there  is  no  Light  in  them."  (Isa.  viii.  20.) 

As  I  shall  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  have  to  touch  on  some  of  the 
errors  of  Judaism,  and  lest  my  motives  should  be  misjudged  (by  my 
Jewish  brethren),  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not  dealing  with 
the  question  as  an  accuser  of  my  brethren ;  for  my  having  renounced 
Judaism  because  I  found  it  wanting  when  laid  in  the  balance  of  God*s 
holy  word,  has  by  no  means  lessened  my  attachment  for  my  Nation,  yea, 
it  has  increased  it.  I  have  the  deepest  affection  for  my  Jewish  brethren, 
and  admire  their  genius,  their  love  for  learning,  I  venerate  their  literature; 
but  pitying  their  blindness,  I  reiterate  most  sincerely  the  Apostle's 
Prayer — "  My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is  that  they 
may  be  saved." 

Judaism  consists  of  two  great  sections,  viz.,  the  OrtJwdox  an^  the 
Reform  ;  both  have  their  minor  subdivisions,  such  as  the  Chasidim  and 
the  Karaites.*  To  these  two  schools  of  thought  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks,  and  trace  briefly  their  rise,  progress,  and  development. 

Of  the  Orthodox  party  we  can  tnily  say  that  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  their  Creed  is  Rabbinism,  viz  :  Rabbinical  tradition.  The  creed  of 
the  Reform  party  is  a  mixture  of  Unitarianism,  IndifTerentism,  and 
Socialistic  Neology.  In  neither  school — the  Orthodox,  nor  the  Re- 
form— does  prophetic  Scripture  pure  and  simple  hold  great  sway. 
It  may  be  said  of  these  two  sections  that  they  divide  between  them  the 
prohibition,  "  thou  shalt  neither  add  nor  diminish;"  the  Orthodox  Jew  by 
adding;  the  Reform,  by  diminishing  from  the  word  of  God.  According 
to  the  most  recent  statistics  there  are  ten  million  of  Jews  in  the  world,  t 
As  touching  their  Creed,  I  would  divide  the  ten  million  into  three 
groups : — 

The  \5t  group  comprehends  the  Jews  in  the  interior  of  Africa — in  the 
Arabia  of  our  day,  the  East  Indies,^  China,  Turkestan,  and  Bokhara. 
This  group  represents  a  population  in  a  low  grade  of  civilization,  who 
have  preserved  but  scanty  relics  even  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
but  the  little  that  is  perserved  is  of  a  Rabbinic  tint. 

The   2nd  group  comprehends  the  Jews  in    North  Africa,    Egypt, 

•  The  Chasidim  are  a  numerous  body  in  Galicia,  whose  chief  difference  from  the 
rest  of  the  Orthodox  Jews  consists  in  rea^nising  more  fully  the  Cabbalistic  mysteries. 
They  are  under  the  government  of  one  Ra^bi,  whom  they  style  Tsadaik^  i.e,, 
Righteous,  who  is  regarded  as  a  temporary  Messiah,  to  whom  great  homage  is  paid, 
and  to  whom  Pilgrimages  are  made  and  offerings  brought  to  obtain  his  benediction. 

The  Karaites  are  a  small  secluded  section  of  Jews,  of  remote  antiquity,  settled 
in  the  Caucasus,  opposed  to  all  Rabbinism  ;  never  mingle  with  any  other  section  of  the 
Jews — ^as  their  name  imports  :  they  are  readers  and  use  no  commentary. 

+  Their  proportion  is  : — 

"Sweden  I  Jew  to  every  5000  inhabitants 


Russia                ,, 

30 

Belgium             „ 
Holland 

3000 

54 
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700 

Prussian  States  „ 

90 
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700 
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34 
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Their  proportion  is  : — 
Greece      i  Jew  to  every  900  inhabitants 
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>> 
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10 
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32 
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17 
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12 
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„  rxiiiaiciuuiu  ,,  **  ,, 

„  Warsaw  „  3        „ 

„  Jerusalem  „  2        „ 
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Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  European  Turkey,  parts  of 
Austria,  Poland,  and  Russia,  and  presents  a  population  which  can  show  few 
elements  of  general  culture,  but  possesses  a  most  extensive  knowledge 
of  traditional  literature  to  which  it  clings ;  and  also  of  the  Scriptures. 

Tfu  T^rd  group  comprehends  the  Jews  in  North  America  and  the 
Western  half  of  Europe,  and  presents  a  population  which,  although 
possessing  a  great  knowledge  of  Rabbinism,  yet  possess  an  equal  share  of 
general  culture,  and  are  gradually  adopting  the  civilization  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  dwell,  and  become  at  the  same  time  more  and 
more  alienated  from  Orthodoxy,  and  border  on  Reform.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  Orthodox  or  Rabbinic  Judaism  greatly  preponderates  on 
the  whole. 

The  religious  condition  of  the  Jews  in  our  day  has  much  in  common 
with  the  Judaism  in  our  Lord's  day.  There  is  still  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Sadducee,  but,  alas,  there  is  also  the  addition  of  the  Exotic — the  Socialist. 
Already  in  our  Lord's  time  tradition  formed  a  strong  ingredient  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  Jew — traditions  which  undoubtedly  were  of 
Chaldean  origin,  accumulated  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
hence  were  mingled  with  and  founded  upon  superstitions,  but  were  so 
weaved  in  by  the  Pharisees  into  a  network  of  multifarious  observances,  that 
our  Lord  felt  constrained  to  chide  the  Jews  with  making  void  the  Word- 
of  God  by  their  traditions.  And  on  the  same  basis  has  the  Judaism  of 
our  day  largely  developed. 

In  the  development  of  Judaism,  after  being  estranged  from  its 
original  soil,  and  having  to  arm  itself  for  a  new  race  under  different 
influences,  tradition  enters  on  a  new  phase.  The  heads  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  concentrated  all  their  care  and  efforts  to  secure  the  religious 
existence  of  the  dispersed,  and  to  protect  it  against  the  mighty  influences 
from  without ;  so  as  in  some  way  to.  substitute  something  to  replace  that 
peculiar  religious  life  which,  removed  from  its  home,  and  deprived  of  its 
communion  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  all  other  advantages  of 
its  National  expression,  stood  in  danger  of  decay.  Ceremony  and 
Precept  was  thus  adopted  to  regulate  every  detail  of  Jewish  life,  and  these 
were  invested  with  Divine  authority  based  on  the  Cabalistic  theory, 
which  affirms  that  Moses  received  on  Sinai  the  Oral  LaiVy  as  well  as  the 
written  tables  ;  and  the  efficacy  of  which  is  handed  down  to  successive 
generations  to  the  Rabbies,  investing  them  with  prsetematural  power  and 
wisdom,  and  hence  the  Rabbies  were  to  be  recognized  as  Divinely 
instituted  teachers  and  keepers  pf  mystery. 

These  formulae  thus  became  the  foundation  of  another  great  edifice, 
the  Synagogue,  to  which  the  Jew  clings  as  the  focus  of  National  Union. 
Thus  were  the  first  few  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
occupied  with  the  compilation  and  dissemination  of  boundless  traditions, 
worked  out  by  men  of  honest  but  misguided  zeal,  misguided  because  it 
was  not  regulated  by  the  infallible  guide,  God^s  written  wordJ*^  We  may 
thus  trace  to  the  extinction  of  Israel's  peculiar  national  existence,  the 
autocracy  of  Tradition,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  Orthodox 
Judaism  in  our  day,  whose  distinctive  feature  is  to  regard  the  Oral  Law 
as  superseding  written  revelation. 


*  From  the  second  to  the  sixth  century  no  less  than  1,700  Rabbies  were  each 
contributing  their  quota  to  this  fabric  of  tradition,  The  Talmud, 
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It  has  been  well  said  by  a  great  Divine  "that. Samson,  when  shorn 
of  that  in  which  his  great  strength  lay,  when  blinded  and  set  to  grind  in 
the  mill,  did  not  differ  so  much  from  the  Samson  who  wrought  great 
wonders  in  Israel,  and  turned  to  flight  armies  of  aliens,  as  the 
writings  of  the  later  Jews  differ  from  their  inspired  fathers."  If  any 
resemblance  can  be  traced,  it  is  that  which  is  caused  by  servile  imita- 
tions; if  there  are  portions  in  Rabbinism  which  seem  capable  of 
proving  their  identity  with  that  which  we  have  studied  and  admired  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  we  are  compelled  to  feel  that  we  only  meet 
with  the  Jewish  mind  in  dotage  when  we  study  it  in  Judaism.  But 
it  might  be  asked  how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  vast  mass  of  traditipnal 
observances  took  such  deep  hold  on  the  Jewish  mind ;  ursurped  such 
authority  ?  The  answer  is :  The  Rabbies  were  not  void  of  forethought 
for  the  perpetuation  of  their  enactments.  They  fortified  them  by  'safe- 
guards, which  they  call  "  Geder  Hatorah,  />.,  the  fence  of  the  Law." 
Amongst  many  I  will  name  three : — 

(x.)  By  arming  every  injunction  with  Divine  authority,  finding  an  ipse 
dixit  for  it  from  the  written  word  by  straining  some  passage  of  Scripture. 
This  will  best  be  illustrated  by  a  few  short  quotations  from  The  Talmud  \ 
*^  He  who  contradicts  his  Rabbi,  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  contradicted 
the  Divine  Majesty,  as  it  is  written  (Numb.  xxvi.  9.)  they  strove  against 
the  Lord."  (Tract.  Sanhedrin,  fol.  no,  col.  i.)  "He  who  transgresses 
the  words  of  the  Rabbies  is  worthy  of  death."  (Tract.  Rruvin  fol.  xxi., 
col.  2.)  "  Even  though  the  Rabbi  tell  thee  that  the  right  ha^nd  be  the 
left  and  the  left  the  right,  thou  shalt  believe  it."  (Rashi's  Comment,  on 
Deut.  xvii.  11.)  "It  is  more  criminal  to  teach  anything  contrary  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  scribes  than  against  the  written  Law."  (Mishnah 
Sanhedrin,  c.  xi.,  3.) 

TAe  2nd  safeguard  consists  of  prohibitions  under  the  title  "  Chukath 
Hagoyim,  />.,  Customs  of  the  Gentiles." 

Under  this  heading  all  usages  adopted  by  the  Gentiles,  either  domestic, 
religious,  or  social,  are  forbidden.  For  instance,  music  in  the  Synagogue, 
because  it  is  used  in  Churches.*  For  similar  reasons  kneeling  in  private 
or  public  worship  is  forbidden ;  although  it  is  not  denied  by  the  Rabbies 
that  kneeling  is  the  most  proper  attitude  in  devotion,  and  they  have 
made  a  concession  to  have  kneeling  in  the  Abodah,  i.e.,  most  solemn 
part  of  the  service  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Praying  with  uncovered 
head  is  forbidden  for  the  same  reason ;  and  a  multitude  of  similar 
prohibitions  were  to  serve  as  means  of  putting  a  bar  to  prevent  any 
intercourse  with  Gentiles. 

The  ^rd  safeguard  is  "  the  Cherem,  i.e.,  the  ban  of  Excommunication," 
to  which  any  one  who  should  in  any  way,  by  word  or  deed,  transgress 
against  the  injunction  of  the  Rabbies,  or  call  in  question  their  Divine 
authority,  is  amenable ;  and  this  holds  good  either  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  or  a  community. 

Time  will  only  permit  me  to  give  one  or  two  instances  in  which  this  law 
was  put  into  execution.  One  in  the  twelfth  century  against  the  great  Rabbi 
Maimonides,  because  in  classifying  their  Rabbinic  writings  he  ventured 

*  A  Jewish  author  in  speaking  of  Church  music  has  the  following  couplet  on  music : — 
**  What  says  the  art  of  music  among  the  Nazarenes  ? 
I  have  been  stolen  from  the  land  of  the  Hebrews." 
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to  reject  some  of  them ;  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  French 
Synagogue,  and  his  works  (which  were  numerous)  condemned  to  the 
flames  by  the  College  at  Montpelier;  although,  strange  to  say,  his 
works  were  still  destined  to  outlive  these  prejudices;  and  now  the 
Ikkarim,  />.,  Thirteen  principles  of  the  Jewish  Faith,  composed  by  him, 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Jewish  Creed  of  the  present  day.  And  the 
great  eulogy  passed  on  him  by  the  Synagogue  in  a  later  age  is  "  From 
Moses  (the  Lawgiver)  to  Moses  (Maimon),  there  arose  no  one  like 
Moses  (Maimon)." 

Another  instance  where  the  ban  was  put  into  execution  is  in  1842,  when 
the  late  Chief  Rabbi  of  England,  Dr.  Hirshel,  issued  the  edict  against 
the  Minister  and  Congregation  of  the  Reform  Synagogue  in  London, 
for  setting  aside  some  of  the  Rabbinic  ordinances.  The  edict  was 
confirmed  by  the  present  Chief  Rabbi  in  1845,  when  succeeding  to  the 
Rabbinical  Chair ;  and  the  Chief  Rabbi's  declaration  on  that  occasion 
is  said  to  be  :  — "  The  Chief  Rabbi  has  resolved  not  to  permit  a  single 
infraction  of  the  Oral  Law,  but  to  have  the  whole  Talmud  received  and 
acknowledged  as  Divine." 

But  the  final  development  of  Judaism,  and  that  which  has  tended  to 
keep  orthodoxy  together  for  the  last  few  centuries,  is  their  Liturgy.    This 
is  a  voluminous  compilation,  a  literature  in  itself,  the  product  of  many 
ages  and  varied  talents.     It  is  a  compendium  of  ritual,  in  which  symbol 
and  ceremony  is  blended,  types  and  shadows  substituted  for  scripture 
realities.    Fasting  and  prayer  is  substituted  for  sacrifices.*   A  lamb  bone 
and  a  consecrated  passover  cake  is  the  substitution  for  the  Paschal  Lamb, 
and  wherever  scripture  puts  repentance^  the  word  fasting  is  substituted, 
and  for  the  word  righteousness^  almsgiving   is   substituted,  t      In   this 
Liturgy,  every  usage  both  for  the  social,  domestic,  and  religious  circle  is 
provided  for,  and  most  of  the  ten  thousand  Rabbinic  ordinances  regulating 
Judaism,  find  an  echo  in  this  liturgy — the  Psalms  are  classified  as  charms 
and  amulets  for  all  the  events  and  vicissitudes  of  life — the  angelic  host 
is  invoked,  and  a  mystic  name  assigned  to  each  angel.  J     Dreams  are 
elevated  to  the  position  of  Divine  Revelation,  for  which  a  repertoire  of 
interpretation  exists,  and  a  very  pathetic  prayer  for  dreams  inserted  in 
the   solemn   service  of  the  synagogue  on  high   festivals  (designated, 
"Blessings  of  Priests,"  founded  on  the  Aaronic  benediction  in  Numb.  vi. 
23 — 27.)     In  the  Liturgy  the  Jew  has  his  Directorium  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  ;  it  is  his  oracle  and  guide  to  the  numerous  superstitions  by 
which  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  resurrection, 
eternal  life,  etc.,  are  hemmed  in.     In  short.  Orthodox  Judaism  does  not 
ask  "what  saith  the  Lord,"  but  "what  say  the  Sages." 

•  One  of  the  Prayers  for  a  Fast-day, 

'*  O  Lord,  may  the  diminution  of  my  blood  and  fat  by  fasting  to-day,  be  acceptable  a? 
if  the  sacrifice  l^d  been  slain  on  the  altar." 

t  "  Repentance,  Prayer,  and  Righteousness,  annul  the  evil  decree,"  is  thus  para- 
phrased ; — "  Fasting,  Weeping,  and  almsgiving,  annul  the  evil  decree."  Vide 
Prayers  for  Day  of  Atonement. 

5:  Thus,  prior  to  the  sounding  of  the  Shophar,  1.^.,  the  Rams-horn  (a  Rabbinic 
substitution  for  the  ordinance  in  Levit.  xxiii.  24.,  of  the  Feast  of  Trumpets),  on  their 
New  Year's  Day,  they  invoke  a  host  of  angels,  calling  each  one  by  a  mystic  name, 
asking  them  to  present  their  Prayers  before  the  throne  of  grace,  that  God  may  accord 
the  merit  of  the  offering  up  of  the  Ram  caught  in  a  thicket,  and  thus  remember  the 
meritorious  act  of  Abraham's  willingness  to  offer  up  Isaac. 
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But  there  is  one  topic  which  holds  the  pre-eminence  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  Jew,  and  to  which  every  portion  of  the  Jewish  liturgy 
and  ritual  has  given  great  prominence,  the  hope  of  their  nationd 
restoration  through  Messiah  the  Son  of  David.  All  consolations  for 
past  sorrows  and  present  tribulations,  and  hopes  of  future  glory,  are  cen- 
tered in  the  advent  of  this  Deliverer.  Both  in  elegy  and  song  his  advent 
is  the  theme.  In  every  festive  ordinance  this  glorious  event  is  fore- 
shadowed in  symbol  and  type,  and  every  petition  for  deliverance  is  offered 
up  and  asked  for  Messiah's  sake.  And  although  this  article  of  their  creed 
has  caused  them  much  disaster,  yet  they  cling  to  it  with  a  marvellous, 
yea,  I  may  say  an  inexplicable  tenacity.*  But,  alas,  it  is  not  Messiah  the 
sin  bearer,  not  the  atoner,  not  the  meek  and  lowly,  not  the  Messiah  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  a  conquering  hero  that  they  look  for,  and  hence,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  their  expectation  has  ended  in  sad  disappointment. 
No  less  than  twenty-two  False  Messiahs  have  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of  the  Jews  from  Trajan  to  this  day,  and  many  were  the  troubles  they 
brought  on  themselves  in  consequence.  Each  political  convulsion  seems 
to  strike  that  vibrating  chord  of  expectancy.  What  a  striking  fulfilment 
of  our  Lord's  prophetic  warning : — "  I  am  come  in  My  Father's  name 
and  ye  receive  Me  not,  if  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name  him  ye 
will  receive." — St.  John  v.  43. 

As  recently  as  1840,  in  virtue  of  the  exposition  of  a  mystical  passage 
from  the  Zohar  (one  of  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writers),  a  general  ex- 
pectation of  Messiah  became  the  theme  of  Orthodox  Judaism,  who  issued 
what  was*  known  as  the  Frankfort  Judaeo  Patriotic  Manifesto.  But 
a  great  crisis  in  the  religious  condition  of  the  Jews  was  ushered  in  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
and  portions  of  the  Liturgy  into  the  vernacular  of  modern  languages, 
and  the  introduction  of  periodical  Jewish  literature.  The  originator  of 
this  change  was  Moses  Mendelsohn,  whose  idea  of  reform  was  the  dis- 
ruption of  Rabbinic  fetters,  and  philosophic  liberty  of  thought.  Burning 
questions  of  religion  were  now  discussed  in  the  different  periodicals,  a 
new  school  of  thought  sprang  up,  and  a  mighty  agitation  for  reform  was 
now  fomenting.  Wearied  and  downcast  by  Messianic  disappointment, 
the  study  of  Rabbinism  lost  its  charm.  The  agitation  continued  till 
i^43>  when  a  great  Council  of  Rabbles  assembled  at  Brunswick,  to 
discuss  the  desirability  of  reform.  Six  points  affecting  the  most  vital 
parts  of  Judaism  were  submitted,  amongst  which  were — i.  Abolition  of 
the  Hebrew  language  in  prayer.  2.  To  eliminate  from  the  liturgy  every 
mention  of  the  doctrine  of  Messiah.  3.  Abolition  of  all  sacrificial 
prayers.     4.  Abolition  of  all  reference  for  the  return  to  the  Holy  Land. 

A  protest  by  77  Rabbis  of  the  orthodox  party  was  made,  but  these 
points  were  carried  in  a  subsequent  assembly,  at  Frankfort,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  ablest  of  German  Rabbis,  the  late  Dr.  Geiger. 
Some  idea  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  Jews  may  be  formed 
by  a  few  quotations  from  the  speeches  of  the  Rabbis  in  that 
assembly : — 

"Gentlemen,"  said  one  of  the  delegate  Rabbis,  addressing  the  as- 


*  One  of  the  thirteen  articles  called  Ikkarim,  i.^.,  Fundamentals  of  Faith,  runs 
thus  : — **  I  believe  with  perfect  Faith  in  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  although  he  tarry, 
yet  will  I  daily  expect  his  coming." — Vide  Daily  Prayers, 
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sembly,  "we  look  upon  you  as  a  second  Sinai,  whence  we  are  to  re- 
ceive a  new  law." 

Another  delegate  Rabbi  said — "We  cannot  any  longer  join  with 
fervent  sympathy  in  repeating  passages  which  refer  to  the  election  of 
Israel  as  if  we  Jews  enjoy  the  peculiar  love  and  favour  of  the  Father  of 
all  mankind,  nor  in  the  Prayer  for  the  return  to  Palestine,  and  we  shall 
be  compelled  either  to  abstain  altogether  from  public  worship,  or  suffer 
our  lips  merely  to  join  in  it." 

Another  delegate  (Dr.  Herzfeld,  of  Brunswick),  made  a  direct  attack 
on  the  Word  of  God :— "  The  Bible,"  he  said,  "  is  the  Word  of  God  it 
is  true,  yet  not  wholly  the  Word  of  God." 

Another  delegate  (Dr.  Jolowicz,  of  Thorn),  said — "  What  the  people 
do  not  recognise  as  the  Word  of  God,  so  much  of  the  Bible  is  not  the 
Word  of  God." 

Dr.  Kahn,  Rabbi  of  Treves,  said  : — "According  to  the  Bible,  we 
are  not  bound  to  believe  in  a  personal  Messiah,  only  a  few  prophets  an- 
nounced a  personal  Messiah,  but  most  of  them  an  Ideal  one." 

Such  is  the  theology  of  some  of  the  great  shepherds  of  Israel ! 
Thus  was  reform  launched  and  spread  in  Germany,  France,  England, 
and  America — all  agreed  to  dissent  from  Orthodoxy,  but  were  divided  in 
principle— one  section  ignoring  the  Divinity  of  the  Bible,  another  only  ac- 
cepting so  much  of  it  as  Divine  as  suited  their  own  tastes,  another  section 
retaining  a  little  of  both  Scripture  and  Tradition.  This  is  the  religious 
condition  of  the  Jews  :  Ritualistic  Rationalism  on  the  one  side,  putting 
tradition  above  revelation ;  and  Intellectual  Rationalism  on  the  other, 
elevating  philosophy  above  revelation. 

The  religious  condition  of  the  Jews  may,  in  short,  be  described  as  one 
of  *  dissatisfaction^  agitation^  and  inquiry. 


•"JEWISH    LAW    AND    MODERN  LIFE. 


>» 


Our  recent  articles  on  Jewish  Law  and  Modem  Life  have  attracted  much  attention 
in  the  United  States.  Th^/ewiih  Messenger  and  other  Jewish  papers  are  reproducing 
the  articles  in  extenso.  The  American  Hebrew,  under  the  heading  *' A  New  Depar- 
ture," says  — 

*' At  last  European  Jews  seem  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  Judaism  is  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  toy  to  be  used  with  childish  caprice,  nor,  on  the  other  hand  a  fossil  fit  only  to 
be  placed  Jn  a  museum  of  antiquities,  but  rather  a  living  reality,  which  has  entered, 
and  must  continue  to  enter,  into  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  making  them  better  for 
its  entrance.  Th^  Jewish  Chronicle^  which  voices  the  best  Jewish  thought  of  Europe, 
finally  realises  that  much  of  the  Shulchan  Aruch  {Shulchan  A rucA  is  the  standard  code 
of  laws  regrulating  Jewish  life.  The  et3m[iology  of  the  words  is,  *  a  table  prepared,*) 
has  outliv^l  itself,  and  must  be  remodelled  to  suit  the  demands  of  our  modem 
life.  In  this  conclusion  the  Chronicle  is  in  unison  with  American  Hebrews, 
at  least,  those  who  desire  more  the  permanent  weal  of  Judaism  than  the  temporary 
convenience  of  Jews  ;  and  with  the  Chronicle  to  lead  the  movement,  it  will 
acquire  an  accession  of  strength  everywhere.  Two  facts  stare  us  in  the  face 
with  a  pertinacity  that  will  not  down.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  so-called 
Reform  movement  is  a  failure,  that  it  does  not  prevent  an  alienation  from  Judaism 
of  the  flower  of  our  Jewish  youth  ;  that  they  who  should  constitute  our  bone  and 
sinew  have  not  been  brought  into  accord  with  us,  either  in  thought  or  deed.  The 
other  is  that  fossilized  Judaism  is  as  repugnant  to  cultured  Jews  as  reform  is  insufficient 
and  illogical.  Between  these  two  facts,  and  while  the  ministers  of  each  party  are 
widening  the  schism,  Judaism  is  fast  losing  its  hold  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
young.  In  New  York,  however  it  may  be  elsewhere,  every  infidel  orator  draws  a  larger 
attendance  of  Jews  than  any  synagogue  or  temple.  Let  us  no.t  deceive  ourselves. 
This  picture  is  true,  and  the  sooner  we  understand  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 


Rev,  /.  C,  S.  Krcenig,  6i 

Dissatisfaction  with  a  burdensome  symbolic  ritual,  a  restlessness  which 
has  manifested  itself  in  many  ways,  *  a  breach  has  been  made  even  in 
Orthodox  Judaism,  and  although  the  Rabbinic  Safeguards  have  not  been 
authoritatively  removed,  yet  they  have  been  infringed,  and  even  many  of 
the  most  successful  changes  in  the  Synagogue  are  due  to  the  influences 
of  Christianity,  such  as  Sabbath  Schools,  Tract  Distribution,  District 
Visiting,  Regular  Pulpit  Instruction,  and  Bible  (Old  Testament)  Distri- 
bution. Agitation  on  all  sides  clamours  for  reform,  fearing  the  incur- 
sion of  stronger  gospel  influences. 

In  a  German  Jewish  periodical,  an  earnest  Jew  in  pleading  for  reform 
said : — "  I  see  furtive  glances  cast  towards  Christianity.  Can  Christianity 
help  us?  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  compare  the  present  Reform  of 
Judaism  with  the  Christian  Reformation.  Luther's  Reformation  was  an 
honest  one,  he  swore  on  the  Scriptures,  and  no  thought  arose  in  his  heart 
which  deviated  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  Word  of  God.  That  was 
the  reason  why  his  work  succeeded;  whereas  now  levity  goes  for 
courage,  and  dialectic  skill,  with  its  diplomatic  windings,  for  simple 
eloquent  honesty." 

Dr.  Geiger,  the  great  Reform  Rabbi,  truly  describes  Judaism  when  he 
says  : — "  There  exists  at  present  a  confusion  in  Judaism,  as  never  before. 

Most  Jews  live  in  a  religion  which  does  not  live  in  them,  and 

yet  do  not  try  to  remove  this  discrepancy." 

The  state  of  Judaism  may  perhaps  also  be  culled  from  the  words  of  the 
editor  of  the  first  English  Jewish  periodical  : — "  Hebreiv  Review ^^  Oct. 
'z\sty  1859,  in  his  introductory  remarks. 

**  Whilst  the  fountain  of  the  living  waters,  flowing  through  the  rich 
field  of  ancient  and  modem  literature  has  grown  stagnant  among  us,  our 
Christian  brethern  have  not  remained  inactive." 

In  allusion  to  Rabbinism,  the  same  writer  says  : — "  In  the  selection  of 
our  authors  we  shall  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment characteristic  of  the  present  age,  as  we  are  not  insensible  to  the 
necessity  of  weeding  our  ancient  literature,  composed  in  a  less  civilised  age 
and  country,  preserving  those  parts  which  will  supply  food  to  the  mind 
without  offending  a  more  refined  taste  and  a  more  civilising  spirit" 
This  is  a  remarkable  confession  of  an  orthodox  Jewish  journal !  What  be- 
comes of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Rabbies?  Fears  from  within,  an  attack 
(by  Mr.  Claude  Montefiore  in  the  '^Nineteenth  Century  Revieui),'^^  fears 


The  remedy  can  lie  only  in  re-adaptation  of  Judaism — a  reform — not  only  of  ritual, 
which  is  secondary,  but  a  fundamental  reform  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  the  spirit 
of  Judaism  will  permit ;  a  reform  which  shall  make  Judaism  really  progressive.  The 
tilne  is  past  for  hap-hazard  destruction.  We  must  have,  and  speedily,  else  it  will  be  too 
late,  a  convention  of  Jewish  scholars  who  shall  represent  all  Judaism,  who  must  con- 
sider the  transitory  state  in  which  we  now  arcy  and  must  legislate  wisely  and  well  if 
fudaism  shcdl  maintain  its  historic  place  J*"* — Extract  from  ''''Jewish  Chronicle,''^  August, 
iSth,  1882, 

*  **  Recent    intermarriages    in    the    highest   Jewish  families    (Rothschild's)  with 
Gentiles." 

+  1  append  the  remarks  of  "  Tkefewish  Chronicle,^'*  the  most  able  Jewish  orcan, 
on  the  above  article  of  Mr.  Montefiore :  "  The  appearance  of  an  article  on  Judaism  Som 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Claude  Montefiore  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  literary  event.  His  social 
position  enables  him  to  speak  with  the  fullest  freedom,  which  has  often  been  debarred 
to  men  of  less  position.     Mr.    Montefiore   comes  forth  as  the  first  of  the  band  of 
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from  without  shown  by  Judaism  entering  on  the  arena  of  Polemics,  Dr, 
AdUf^s  Polemic  Sermons  against  Christianity^  in  1869 ;  Dr.  Geiger, 
attacking  the  Divinity  of  Christ  in  his  article  of  "  Hillel  and  Jesus ;  ** 
the  late  Emmanuel  Deutsch,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  his  article 
on  the  Talmud,  seeking  the  same  object,  and  arising  from  the  same  cause, 
viz :  the  influences  and  incursions  of  Christianity.  But  there  is  also  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  stirred.  Recent  events  in  Russia  and  the  East  have 
drawn  a  portion  of  orthodox  Judaism  to  search  the  indelible  Roll.  Who 
can  tell  what  gigantic  proportions  this  inquiry  may  assume  under  the 
Divine  guidance  and  the  Church's  fostering  care.  Because  when  the 
Jew  is  freed  from  the  fetters  of  Rabbinism,  when  (as  the  Prophet  Jeremiah 
says),  (Jerem.  v.  10.)  "  the  battlements  which  are  not  the  Lord's  are 
taken  away,"  and  his  inquiry  guided  by  the  pure  Word,  he  cannot  fail 
to  realise  his  incompleteness ;  and  Christianity  is  then  his  only  refuge  to 
become,  as  was  well  defined  by  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  "  A  com- 
plete Jew,  complete  in  Christ,  the  Scriptural  Messiah." 

Who  can  reflect  on  the  religious  condition  of  the  Jews  without  the 
sigh  of  sympathy;-  how  long?  Who  can  see  tempest-tossed  Israel 
heaving  on  the  quicksands  of  human  tradition  without  extending  to  her 
a  helping  hand  to  reach  the  haven  of  safety  ? 

Must  not  every  Christian  ask  with  Jeremiah — How  is  it  that  the  fine 
gold  has  become  so  dim  ?  And  is  not  the  answer  given  by  the  same 
Prophet :  "  My  people  have  committed  two  evils ;  they  have  forsaken 
Me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns; 
broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water."  (Jerem.  ii.  13.) 

The  lesson  \vhich  is  thus  conveyed  to  us  should  be  studied  and  noted, 
and  when  we  see  the  extent  of  error  to  which  man  can  sink  with  regard 
to  the  efficacy  of  ceremonial  observances,  and  his  blindness  as  to  moral 
truth,  we  may  gain  a  Godly  jealousy  of  all  such  unscriptural  additions 
in  the  rule  of  life ;  and  may  we  guard  with  greater  zeal  than  ever  our 
sacred  treasure,  the  Word  of  God. 

Yes ;  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  reform  in  Judaism  (you  have  only 
to  consult  their  periodical  literature  to  see  the  gathering  clouds).  It  is 
for  the  Church  (as  a  Biblical  and  Missionary  Church)  to  watch  this 
movement  prayerfully. 

Oh,  that  the  Lord  may  in  mercy  raise  up  some  Luther,  who  may 
fearlessly,  and  with  honest  zeal  for  Divine  revelation,  purge  away  the 
dross  and  dispel  the  dark  cloud  (rend  the  vail)  that  hides  Him  who 
must  become  "  the  glory  of  His  people,  Israel."  I  ask  the  Church  on 
Earth  to  join  with  one  voice  in  this  prayer ;  and  may  the  Church  in 
Heaven  respond  with  its  loud  Amen. 


'Academic  Jews '  who  are  destined  to  form  the  brain  of  our  community  in  the  next 
twenty  years.  It  is  natural  that  these  young  men  should  look  upon  religion  with  some- 
what freer  views  than  men  who,  like  the  Jewish  clergy,  have  been  bred  up  in  an  atmos* 
phere  of  less  culture.  We  are  clearlv  on  the  eve  oT  a  wide  divergence  from  current 
views  among  these  young  Israelites  who  bring  English  University  culture  to  the  aid  of 
their  Judaism.  Even  from  an  orthodox  point  of  view  one  may  welcome  these  incur- 
sions of  new  and  foreicp  views  as  likely  to  infuse  life  into  the  religion  of  English  Jews. 
It  is  at  any  rate  gratifying  to  find  as  much  zeal  for  Judaism  among  men  who  have  the 
greatest  temptations  towards  a  life  less  bound  by  load,  or  let  us  even  call  them  '  tribal' 
ties.  Howevet  universalist  his  religious  views,  Mr.  Montefiore  is  clearly  *  tribal '  in 
the  ideal  of  life  he  has  set  before  him." 
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The  Chairman. 

In  calling  upon  the  Rev.  M.  Rosenthal  to  read  the  next  paper,  I 
must  say  that  he  is  well  known,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  many  in  this 
room  as  the  earnest  and  efficient  curate  of  St  Peter's,  Eaton  Square  ; 
and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  has  been  labouring  in  the  East  of 
London,  and — if  I  may  say  it  in  his  presence — with  remarkable  success, 
amongst  the  Jewish  population.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Rosenthal,  under 
God's  blessing,  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  some  fifty  or  more 
intelligent  Jews,  after  careful  preparation  w;th  him,  to  receive  Holy 
Baptism,  and  so  to  become  loyal  and  faithful  members  of  the  Church 
of  England. 


The  Rev.  Michael  Rosenthal. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  brief  space  of  a  paper  like  this  to 
dwell  exhaustively  on  both  parts  of  my  subject — viz. :  '^TfTie  Religious 
Condition  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Duty  of  the  Church  towards  them.'*  I 
shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  former 
part,  and  enter  more  fully  on  the  latter  part  of  my  subject,  which  seems 
to  me  the  more  important  of  the  two. 

Generally  speaking,  the  present  religious  condition  of  the  Jews 
exhibits  but  a  stereotyped  aspect  of  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  As  a  body,  they  are  still  Pharisees ;  and  their  religious 
condition  shows  only  too  clearly  what  a  combination  of  self-righteous- 
ness and  superstition  can  effect.  There  are,  of  course,  Jews  and  Jews, 
and  what  may  be  true  of  the  semi-civilised  Russian  or  Eastern  Jew, 
may  not  be  true  in  the  same  degree  of  the  highly-polished  Western 
Jew.  There  are  also  many  among  them  deeply  infected  with  scepticism, 
some  professing  a  sort  of  Spinozan  creed,  while  others  not  only  reject 
all  creed,  but  are  even  base  enough  to  boast  of  their  infidelity,  denying, 
like  the  Sadducees  of  old,  everything  spiritual.  But  these,  though 
numerous  among  the  wealthy  and  influential,  form  only  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
given  over  to  an  extravagant  superstition  ;  they  zealously  observe 
certain  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  are  heedless  of  some  of  the 
most  vital  principles  of  revealed  religion.  They  believe  the  oracles  of 
God,  but  deny  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  dictated  them. 
They  adore  the  letter  of  God's  word,  but  ignore  its  spirit.  In  the 
room  of  the  revealed  religion  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  essentially 
sacerdotal  and  sacrificial,  they  have  now  a  religion  ingeniously  invented 
by  the  Rabbins,  grounded  on  mystical  and  fanciful  interpretations  of 
the  Old  Testament,  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  precepts  blended 
with  fables  and  legends,  tending  to  pervert  the  mind,  to  produce  a 
keen  and  subtle  intellect,  and  to  foster  that  intolerable  spirit  of 
Pharisaism  against  which  Christ  so  earnestly  protested. 

The  Rabbinical  formula  that  the  written  law  can  only  be  interpreted 
through  Talmudic  traditions,  is  the  great  barrier  between  God*s  ancient 
people  and  the  Holy  One  of  IsiaeL 

Wherever  the  Jew  resides,  whether  in  Europe  or  America,  in  Asia 
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or  Africa,  he  blindly  clings  with  a  most  bigoted  tenacity  to  what  is 
now  but  the  mere  shell,  in  which  the  great  mystery  of  human  redemp- 
tion had  once  been  treasured  up. 

Scattered  as  they  are  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  there  is 
among  them  a  most  remarkable  unity  of  hope  and  uniformity  of  religious 
condition.  One  and  all  firmly  believe  that,  for  the  merits  of  their 
ancestors — ^which  they  consider  to  be  boundless — 2l  most  glorious 
future  awaits  them,  which,  though  the  present  generation  may  not 
behold,  their  posterity  are  sure  to  enjoy.  Everywhere  they  are  expecting 
the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  and  with  His  Advent  their  glorious 
future.  Whatever  ameliorations,  or  social  benefits,  Christian  benevo- 
lence, or  human  policy  may  confer  upon  them,  something  better,  higher, 
and  nobler  is  anticipated  by  them.  The  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  the 
main  hope  and  heart's  desire  of  the  whole  nation.  He  is  expected  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  Holy  Land ;  restore  to  them  their  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  polity,  and  the  Levitical  ritual  in  all  its  ancient  splendour, 
and  to  work  such  a  marvellous  change  in  their  position  among  the 
nations  as  only  Divine  power  can  accomplish.  So,  while  the  Jews  are 
idolizing  their  ancestry,  and  magnifying  the  prospects  of  their  posterity, 
they  themselves,  alas !  remain  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  because  of 
unbelief. 

But,  sad  as  the  general  aspect  of  their  religious  condition  is,  and 
remote  as  it  is  from  what  true  friends  of  Israel  would  wish  it  to  be, 
it  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  encouraging  symptoms. 

No  one  who  comes  in  daily  contact  with  Jews,  can  fail  to  notice  the 
glimpses  of  light  which  proclaim  that  the  day  of  their  reconciliation 
is  beginning  to  dawn.  The  wholesome  spiritual  revival  which  is  now 
animating  the  Church,  is  also  stirring  up  the  Synagogue,  and  awakening 
among  the  Jews  a  remarkable  spirit  of  enquiry. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  find  so  many  among  them,  who  were  only 
lately  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Talmudic  traditions,  now  beginning  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  speak  of  the  same  as  something  outworn,  and 
unfitted  for  the  present  age. 

In  spite  of  their  deeply  rooted  prejudice  against  Christianity,  there 
are  very  few  educated  Jews,  especially  in  this  country,  who  have  not 
read  the  New  Testament,  whole  or  in  part,  and  learnt  to  admire  the 
principles  inculcated  in  the  Gospel,  and  its  sublime  code  of  morality. 
No  one  can  help  noticing  that  great  changes  are  taking  place  in  their 
midst,  affecting  both  heart  and  mind.  The  harvest  in  the  Jews'  mission 
field  is  now  more  promising  than  it  has  been  for  many  centuries. 
Thousands  of  them  have  already  acknowledged  their  faith  openly,  and 
are  showing  the  reality  of  their  conversion  by  a  true  Christian  life  and 
conduct. 

This  is  most  remarkable,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
missions  which  have  achieved  such  great  results  among  the  Jews  have 
not  been  carried  on  by  the  strenuous  efforts  and  united  co-operation  of 
the  Church  at  large,  such  as  are  devoted  to  heathen  missions,  but  by 
the  comparatively  inadequate  efforts  of  the  few,  in  whose  heart  God 
has  stirred  up  a  desire  that  Israel  should  be  saved.  For  instance — such 
men  as  Canon  Wilkinson,  vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  to  whom 
I  owe  myself,  in  a  great  measure,  my  very  awakening  to  the  vastness  of 
Judaic  error  and  Christian  truth. 
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Since  the  Hebrew  apostles  and  martyrs  quitted  the  battle  field  of  the 
Church  militant,  their  successors  have  done  very  little  for  the  evangeli- 
sation of  the  Jews.  For  centuries  many  did  not  trouble  themselves 
at  all  about  their  conversion,  and  others  employed  means  which  were 
more  in  accordance  with  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Koran  than  with 
that  of  the  gospel  of  peace ;  better  calculated  to  embitter  the  Jews 
against  Christianity  than  to  convince  them  of  its  divine  truth. 

Thus  we  find,  more  than  eighteen  centuries  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel,  millions  of  Jews,  in  the  midst  of  Christendom,  still  living 
in  superstition  and  unbelief. 

The  Church,  of  which  they  once  were  the  favoured  and  privileged 
children,  exists  no  longer.  In  his  present  religious  condition,  the  Jew 
may  be  compared  to  the  wounded  man  in  the.  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  The  Holy  City  he  has  left  long  ago,  and  is  now  far  ad- 
vanced on  his  way  to  accursed  Jericho.  Here  on  the  road  he  is  lying 
helpless,  plundered,  robbed,  and  grievously  wounded.  Now  what  is  the 
duty  of  the  Church  towards  him  ?  Is  it  to  stand  still,  and  question 
whether  this  man  may  be  considered  her  neighbour  ?  Is  it  to  speculate 
whether  the  heathen  in  distant  lands  may  not  have  a  stronger  claim 
upon  her  missionary  zeal  ? 

While  the  Church  is  realising  her  obligation  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
all  mankind ;  while  she  is  sending  her  missioners  all  over  the  face  of 
the  globe,  seeking  to  attack  with  the  whole  armour  of  God  the  strong- 
holds of  heathenism  in  the  isles  afar  off,  and  thus,  like  the  first  Apostles, 
delivering  the  message  of  salvation  to  a  hostile  world ;  like  them 
proclaiming  that  she  is  the  only  depository  of  spiritual  grace — the  only 
custodian  of  Divine  faith  ;  now,  while  the  Church  is  thus  engaged  in 
her  Catholic  mission,  is  it  right  that  she  should  neglect  the  Jew,  who 
lives  almost  next  door  to  her  Priests  and  Levites,  and  under  the 
constant  gaze  of  the  Christian  world  ? 

Few  things  seem  to  me  to  be  more  clear  than  that  it  is  the  most 
sacred  duty  of  the  Church  to  commence  her  charitable  work  of 
evangelisation  at  home,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
then  also  to  the  heathen. 

In  commissioning  the  Apostles  to  proclaim  His  message  of  salvation 
to  mankind,  Christ  did  not  exclude  the  Jews.  On  the  contrary,  He 
commanded  them  to  begin  at  Jerusalem.  And  the  holy  Apostles, 
who  undoubtedly  knew  what  the  Lord  required  of  them — ^what  He 
meant  by  Jerusalem,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  first  wherever 
they  came. 

The  aim  of  Christianity  is  to  raise  fallen  man,  whether  he  be  a  son 
of  Abraham  or  not.  Its  end  is  universal  holiness  and  obedience.  Its 
means,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors,  God's  instrumentality  on  earth.  The  terms  of  their  com- 
mission are  to  teach  and  baptize.  Their  scene  of  action  is  the  whole 
worlds  and  the  starting  point,  Jerusalem.  Their  authority  is  derived 
from  the  Lord  Himself.  By  Him  they  are  invested  with  spiritual 
power,  and  it  is  He  who  commands  the  world  to  obey  them.  "  He 
that  heareth  you  heareth  Me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  Me  " 
(St  Luke  X.  16). 

Their  efforts,  when  earnestly  directed  to  accomplish  His  will,  must 
prove  efficacious  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  opposition ; 
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for  Jesus  Christ,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  salvation,  the  Comer 
Stone  and  Head  of  the  Church,  has  promised  His  Divine  presence 
and  co-operation  throughout  all  ages.  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
.even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  "  (St.  Matt,  xxviii.  20). 

The  holy  Apostles  obeyed  our  Lord's  command  to  the  letter ;  and  He 
so  blessed  their  labours  that  their  exploits  are  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  religion  or  empire.  A  handful  of  men,  labouring  in  strict 
obedience  to  His  will,  succeeded,  within  the  short  period  of  about 
half  a  century,  in  propagating  the  Gospel  throughout  the  then  known 
world ;  in  diffusing  its  doctrines  far  and  wide  in  the  Roman  empire, 
and  in  planting  Christianity  so  firmly,  in  spite  of  the  malice  and  cavil 
of  a  bigoted  Synagogue,  scoffs  and  doubts  of  a  proud  academy,  and 
the  furious  rage  of  a  deeply  rooted  idolatry,  that  Roman  tyranny  and 
heathen  cruelty,  let  loose  for  centuries,  could  not  check  its  growth. 
If  the  Church  now  wishes  to  have  her  efforts  equally  blessed,  she 
must  remember  that  in  succeeding  to  the  privileges  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Apostles,  she  likewise  succeeded  to  their  obligations  and  duties. 
In  preaching  the  Gospel  we  are  bound  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Apostles,  and  deliver  the  message  of  salvation  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  to  the  heathen.  Both,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  have  only  one  charter  of 
salvation^  dated  Calvary,  and  written  in  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

If  the  heathen  have  claims  on  the  love  and  compassion  of  the  Church, 
the  Jews  have  greater  claims.  If  ever  men  were  bound  to  acknowledge 
an  obligation,  Christendom  must  acknowledge  that  it  owes  a  most  sacred 
debt  to  the  Jews. 

Whatever  the  Church  has  to  prize  most  came  through  God's  ancient 
people,  handed  down  by  converted  Jews.  Her  sacred  rites  and  cere- 
monies, most  of  her  liturgy,  all  her  psalmody,  her  inspired  oracles,  her 
foundation  and  head  are  Jewish.  And  the  glad  tidings  of  man's  salva- 
tion, giving  that  joy  in  life  and  hope  in  death  which  only  Christianity 
can  impart,  reached  the  world  through  the  lively  faith  and  indefatigable 
zeal  of  the  first  Christian  saints  and  martyrs,  who  were  Jews 

In  addition  to  the  special  claims  which  the  Jews  have  upon  Christian 
sympathy,  and  the  powerful  incentives  to  exertion  for  their  spiritual  well- 
being,  with  which  the  records  of  their  past  history  furnish  us  so  abun- 
dantly, their  present  condition  appeals  very  forcibly  to  the  missionary 
zeal  of  the  Church  :  "  That  through  your  mercy  they  also  may  obtain 
mercy"  (Rom.  ix.  31). 

While  the  external  fabric  of  the  Jewish  Church  was  still  erect,  while 
their  national  polity,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  however  shaken  and  under- 
mined, was  still  in  existence,  St.  Paul  mourned  over  their  fallen  state 
(Rom.  ix.  2,  3).  Now  this  Apostle  enjoins  Christians  to  be  followers  of 
Him  (i  Cor.  xi.  i).  What  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Church  towards 
the  Jews  while  beholding  their  present  condition  ?  Once  enjoying  such 
privileges  and  Divine  blessings,  now  groaning  under  the  heavy  displeasure 
of  God;  banished,  dispersed  and  plundered,  a  by-word  and  a  hissing 
among  the  nations  ;  surely  the  Church  ought  to  feel  compassion  for 
the  Jews,  and  show  them  some  mercy  for  Christ's  sake ;  and  beyond  all 
controversy,  you  cannot  show  them  greater  mercy  than  by  bringing  them 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  opening  to  them  the  gate  of  sal- 
vation. 

Many  Christians  take  little,  if  any  interest,  in  the  evangelisation  of  the 
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Tews,  simply  because  there  are  numerous  passages  in  the  Scriptures  pre- 
dicting, or  intimating,  that  a  time  will  come  when  they  shall  be  nation- 
ally converted  and  reconciled  to  God. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  with  regard  to  God'^ 
design  respecting  the  future  of  the  Jews.    We  cannot  know  of  the  Divine 
intention  more  than  the  Holy  Spirit  vouchsafes  to  reveal,  and  the  Scrip- 
ture passages  relating  to  their  future  are  highly  enigmatical. 

Undoubtedly,  in  His  all-wise  providence,  God  preserves  them  for  some 
special  purpose ;  but  the  nature  of  that  purpose  is  hid  from  us.  Their 
wonderful  preservation  in  dispersion  and  unbelief,  is  an  enigma  puzzling 
all  conjecture.  And  however  glorious  their  future  may  be,  yet  the  pre- 
sent generation  may  not  live  to  see  it.  What  warrant,  therefore,  have  we 
to  neglect  our  present  duty  towards  them,  on  the  ground  of  their  having 
a  future  ?  This  must  have  been  equally  known  to  the  Apostles,  who 
never  neglected  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews.  The  Jew  unfolds  a 
mysterious  depth  of  God's  goodness  and  severity  which  no  philosophy 
possesses  sufficient  line  and  plummet  to  fathom.  In  his  very  existence 
we  must  recognise  the  finger  of  God,  aiming  at  something  which  the 
Church  ought  not  to  overlook.  St.  Paul  assures  us  that,  even  in  their 
rejection,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace ;  and 
although  this  remnant  may  consist  of  only  one  from  a  town  and  two 
from  a  family,  the  Church  ought  to  seek  them  out,  gather  in  the  first- 
fruits  of  God's  ancient  vineyard,  and  present  them  an  offering  to  the 
Lord. 

That  this  is  a  work  highly  pleasing  to  God,  is  not  only  intimated  in  the 
sacred  pages  of  Scripture,  but  also  fully  demonstrated  by  the  marked 
blessings  which  accompany  every  effort  for  the  evangelisation  of  this 
people. 

The  visible  reward  for  missionary  enterprise  is  the  enlistment  of  new 
materials,  and  the  greater  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials,  the  greater 
is  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  Now  the  Jewish  people  comprise 
materials  which  might  become  very  serviceable  to  the  Church.  Even  in 
their  unbelief,  God's  special  providence  is  watching  over  them.  In  your 
midst  you  see  a  people  which  has  endured  unparalleled  judgments  for  ages, 
and  yet  has  not  been  destroyed,  nationally,  physically,  nor  morally.  Like 
firm  rocks  they  stand  amidst  the  shoreless  ocean  of  Divine  Providence,  on 
which  every  form  of  scepticism  and  infidelity  cannot  fail  to  suffer  ship- 
wreck. Even  in  his  fall  the  Jew  bears  record  to  the  truth  :  even  in  his 
rejection,  he  is  a  religious  being.  Religion  is  mixed  up  with  the  very 
existence  of  the  Jews,  and  even  those  who  have  lapsed  into  infidelity  do 
not,  and  cannot  shake  it  off ;  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  the 
very  type  of  religious  firmness  and  zeal.  Only  bring  them  to  Jesus 
Christ ;  convince  them  that  **  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved"  (Acts  iv.  12),  and  you  en- 
list into  the  Church  a  most  valuable  auxiliary ;  you  gain  for  the  mission- 
field  an  army  of  Evangelists,  whose  characteristic  is  an  inherent  zeal  for 
God ;  whose  enterprise  and  perseverance  are  extraordinary ;  who  can 
speak  every  tongue,  and  thrive  in  every  clime.  Conversion  to  God  is 
sure  to  render  them  the  most  efficient  and  zealous  heralds  of  the  Cross, 
carrying  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  with  a  vigour  and  success  unknown 
since  Apostolic  times. 

Missions  to  the  Jews  have  hitherto  been  deprived  of  the  most  valuable 
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support  and  co-operation  of  a  large  number  of  earnest  and  influential 
Churchmen,  apparently  for  no  other  excuse  than  the  want  of  an  agency 
■with  whose  system  of  working  and  soundness  of'  doctrine  they  could 
sympathise,  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle. 

This  excuse  exists  no  longer,  thank  God.  We  have  now  a  new 
society — "  The  Parochial  Missions  to  the  Jews."  The  system  of  this 
society  is  of  the  most  effectual  and  surest  nature  imaginable ;  and  the 
many  well-known  names  which  compose  its  list  of  supporters  and  sub- 
scribers, fully  warrant  the  soundness  of  its  Church  principles.  The  mis- 
sioners  of  this  society  are  licensed  curates,  but  specially  fitted  to  work 
among  the  Jews  in  their  respective  parishes.  I  have  myself  the  honour 
of  being  connected  with  this  society,  and  have  now  been  working  on 
their  system  in  the  East  of  London,  for  nearly  five  years,  as  curate  of 
St.  Paul's,  Haggerston.  Our  efforts  have  met  with  great  encouragement 
During  this  time,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of*admitting  into  the  Church, 
by  Holy  Baptism,  36  Jews  and  Jewesses ;  and  these  form  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  real  number  of  believers  who  have  been  gained  to 
Christ  through  our  instrumentality.  May  God,  in  His  mercy,  stir  up  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  able  to  come  and  help  us. 

In  proportion  as  the  awakening  of  our  spiritual  life  becomes  stronger, 
the  desire  to  promote  universal  holiness  and  obedience,  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  must  grow  deeper,  wider,  and  higher.  Of  all  the 
great  objects  which  can  influence  the  Christian  heart  next  to  our  own 
personal  salvation,  nothing  can  be  higher,  or  more  important,  than  the 
salvation  of  those  for  whom  Christ  condescended  to  suffer  and  to  die ; 
and  among  those  the  Jews  ought  to  be  considered  first,  for  they  are  still 
beloved  for  the  fathers'  sake  (Rom.  xi.  28),  and  therefore  GOD  has  a 
special  regard  for  those  who  love  them. 


ADDRESSES. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  OF  RiPON. 

I  AM  thankful  to  find  that  after  eleven  years  the  Jewish  subject  has  come  up  into 
remembrance,  and  has  been  brought  forward  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Derby.  If 
there  is  one  subject  which  appeals  more  directly  to  the  vital  interests  of  Christianity 
than  another  it  is  that  of  the  Jews.  I  will  endeavour  to  bring  some  elementary 
arguments  to  confirm  this  statement ;  there  are  three  points  of  view  under  which  the 
subject  may  be  considered  : — 

I.  The  National. 

II.  The  Scriptural. 

III.  The  Missionary  aspect  of  the  Jews. 

I.  Upon  the  supposition  that  we  had  never  read  [anything  about  the  Jews  in  the 
Bible,  we  have  this  remarkable  fact  before  our  eyes.  We  have  a  nation  scattered 
throughout  the  world  which  is  not  mingled  with  the  other  nations  ;  it  has  a  language 
of  its  own,  a  special  mark  of  its  national  covenant ;  a  peculiar  physiognomy  ;  a  religion 
differing  from  all  other  religions  ;  a  Sabbath  observance ;  and  claiming  an  antiquity, 
and  authority,  and  supremacy,  for  its  books  which  have  their  source  and  revelation  from 
God  Himself.     Whatever  may  have  been  their  previous  condition  when  they  inhabited 
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their  fatherland,  their  numbers  and  influence  now  are  very  considerable.  There  must 
be,  at  least,  some  nine  or  ten  millions  of  Jews  living  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  genealogy  and  descent  may  be  traced  in  many  localities  just  as  distinctly  as  that 
of  any  other  nation  ;  as  for  example  the  Jews  in  Rome,  in  number  about  five  thousand, 
who  from  the  time  of  Pompey  and  Titus  have  inhabited  the  Ghetto,  having  survived 
the  terrible  persecutions  of  heathen  and  papal  oppressors.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Felasha  Jews  in  Abyssinia,  the  Beni  Israel  in  Arabia,  the  black  Jews  of  Malabar, 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Jews  in  Holland  and  Germany,  and  the  Jews  of  Russia, 
Poland,  France,  and  England — all  proving  that  they  belong  to  one  family,  and 
claiming  their  descent  from  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Now  I  would  ask,  are  we 
to  regard  their  circumcision,  their  Sabbath  keeping,  their  language,  their  sacred 
books,  and  their  national  existence  otherwise  than  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
in  history  ?  We  look  in  vain  for  the  evidence  of  a  true  genealogical  representative  of 
the  ancient  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  or  even  Roman  nation,  they  have  passed  away,  but 
Israel  remains  with  the  distinct  mark  of  the  Divine  Providence  upon  him,  as  much  in 
the  night  of  his'  present  affliction  as  in  the  brightest  hour  of  his  former  national 
ascendancy. 

II.     I  now  turn  to  their  Scriptural  aspect. 

1.  The  Jews  form  the  basis  of  the  history,  the  poetry,  the  prophecies,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Exclude  the  Jew,  and  the  Bible  ceases  to 
be  what  we  believe  it  to  be — a  revelation  from  God  ;  so  indissolubly  are  they  identi- 
fied vdth  its  testimony. 

2.  The  t3rpical  relation  of  the  Jewish  law  and  ceremonial  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  for  the  New  Testament  would  be  unintelligble  without  the 
antecedents  of  Judaism.  The  words  of  Jesus,  **  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews,"  would  have 
no  meaning,  it  would  be  like  a  lock  of  which  the  key  was  wanting,  or  the  second 
volume  of  a  book  of  which  the  first  had  been  lost. 

3.  The  Jews  have  been  and  are  the  living  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  their  own 
inspired  writings.  In  all  ages  they  have  unwillingly  and  oftentimes  unconsciously 
fulfilled  the  predictions  which  had  gone  before  concerning  them,  and  there  can  be  no 
stronger  proof  of  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible  than  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  and  their  relation  to  the  Christian  Church.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to 
conceive  that  prophecies  written  in  books  which  existed  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
translation  of  the  Septuagint,  or  in  other  words  more  than  300  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  should  have  been  a  series  of  guesses  or  chance  for- 
tune-tellings of  the  future  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  of  the  Gentile  Church  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  in  the  chequered  procedure  of  events,  there  should  have  been  by 
accident  such  an  accurate  adaptation  and  fulfilment.  Sceptics  in  their  objection  to 
Jewish  prophecy  forget  that  they  call  upon  us  to  accept  a  more  difficult  alternative, 
for  they  expect  us  to  believe  that  a  fortuitous  series  of  prophecies  have  met  with  a 
fortuitous  accomplishment. 

4.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  reveal  the  character  of  God  in  His  holiness  and  faith- 
fulness and  justice  and  power.  The  records  of  His  mercies  and  judgments.  His 
mighty  deliverances  and  miracles  and  marvellous  acts  -are  preserved,  and  the  nation 
itself  is  preserved  as  ensamples  to  us  to  the  end  of  time.  What,  then,  shall  we  say 
if  all  these  are  fables  and  myths  ?  Can  we  say  (I  speak  reverently),  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  deceived,   or  a  deceiver,  when  He  referred  to  them  again  and  again  in  His 
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teaching?  Was  He  speaking  that  which  He  must  have  known  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  to  have  been  a  fable,  when  He  referred  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  to  Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  and  to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  many  arguments  which  might  be  brought  forward,  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  to  a  Christian  audience  that  the  Jew  holds  the  very  first  place  of 
interest  in  our  exposition  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  con- 
fession of  a  sceptic  who  said,  **  If  we  can  get  rid  of  the  Jew,  we  can  get  rid  of  the  Bible." 
III.     The  Missionary  aspect. 

1.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Jew,  as  well  as  to  the  heathen, 
stands  upon  the  highest  authority.  "  To  the  Jew  first,"  and  "  beginning  at  Jerusalem," 
are  Divine  commands.  But  missionary  work  among  the  Jews  differs  from  all  other 
missionary  work  in  this  respect,  it  is  controversial,  it  is  a  question  of  Scriptural 
authority  and  interpretation  ;  it  is  one  which,  if  it  makes  aggression  upon  the  Jew, 
puts  the  Christian  upon  his  own  defence.  It  is  therefore  a  vital  question ;  it  is 
nothing  less  than  the  Divinity  of  Christ — the  true  Messiahship  of  Jesus ;  the  sacrifice 
and  atonement  which  He  has  made  for  sin — the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man.  If 
the  Jew  is  right  in  denying  this,  we  are  wrong  in  asserting  it.  If  the  Christian  is 
right  in  asserting  it,  the  Jew  is  wrong,  fearfully,  fatally  wrong  in  denying  it ;  for  he 
rejects  the  whole  testimony  of  Scripture ;  he  denies  the  Lord  that  bought  him  ;  and 
it  is  no  palliation  of  his  sin  to  say  there  is  not  much  difference  between  us.  They 
have  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  the  New.  Our  Lord  makes  no  such  excuse  for 
Jewish  unbelief ;  ^^  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am,  ye  shall  die  in  your  si^."  This  is  the 
one  thing  needful.  *'  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  no  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father  but  by  Me." 

2.  The  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  Christian  Church  to  make  up  past  neg- 
lect. It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  relate  the  persecutions  inflicted  upon  the  Jews  by 
Emperors  and  Popes  of  Rome,  by  Mohammedans  and  by  Crusaders,  by  kings  of 
England,  of  France,  and  Spain,  but  with  shame  and  sorrow  of  heart  to  confess  that 
from  the  days  of  the  Reformation  to  almost  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
it  might  be  said,  '*This  is  Zion  whom  no  man  seeketh  af^er."  Missions  have  been 
established  in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  and  little  or  no  sympathy  has  been  shown 
by  the  Christian  Church  as  a  Church,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  in  England,  and  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  to  awaken  the  Church  to  its 
duty  in  this  respect,  our  hearts  are  filled  with  dismay  at  the  revival  of  the  old  enmity 
in  professedly  Christian  countries,  as  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  this,  too,  at 
a  time  when  the  Jews  are  in  the  providence  of  God  brought  to  the  front  in  almost 
every  branch  of  political,  scientific,  commercial,-  and  literary  eminence,  insomuch  that 
they  seem  to  be  reversing  the  prophecy,  "I  will  provoke  them  to  jealousy  by  them 
that  are  no  people,"  for  they  are  provoking  the  Gentiles  to  jealousy  by  their  social 
and  commercial  progress.  Nor  are  they  lacking  in  the  distinction  they  have 
gained  as  Theologians,  for  many  of  our  most  learned  critics  and  commentators 
of  Scripture  are  Jews — converted  Jews.  We  have  about  200  ordained  clergymen 
who  are  Israelites ;  one  was  a  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  We  have  Nicolas  de  Lyra, 
and  Tremellius,  and  Neander;  and  Delitsch,  and  Dacosta  Margoliouth,  and  some 
40  professors  in  the  German  Universities  whose  names  stand  in  the  first  rank 
of  Biblical  expositors.  And  with  all  the  change  which  is  taking  place  in  these 
changing  days,  are  we  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  mind   is  undergoing 
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a  considerable  revolution?  There  are  many  who,  like  St.  Paul,  have  been  led  to 
the  foot  of  the  Cross,  there  are  more  who  are  dissatisfied  with  Rabbinical  doc- 
trine and  are  turning  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  there  are  more  still  who  have 
thrown  oflf  all  religious  belief,  and  the  rest  who  cling  to  the  old  traditions,  but  all  are 
emancipated  from  the  old  bigotry  and  antagonism  to  Christian  sympathy.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  independence  which  leads  them  to  study  Christian  literature,  the  New 
Testament  and  the  English  Prayer-Book  translated  into  their  own  Hebrew  tongue  ; 
and  in  the  several  institutions  and  missions  organised  by  the  London  Society  for 
Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  there  are  not  wanting  humble  and  earnest 
enquirers  after  truth.  And  is  it  not  a  strange  thing  and  a  wonderful  privilege  granted 
to  us  in  this  day  of  their  persecution  that  England  should  be  the  nation  to  which  the 
poor  Jews,  driven  from  Russia  and  Germany,  should  look  for  protection  and  sympathy  ? 
Let  us  thank  God  that  England  has  responded  and  is  responding  to  the  call ;  many 
emigrants  have  already  been  sent  to  Palestine  and  Syria  by  English  liberality,  and 
more  will  follow.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  ;  I  will  only  add 
one  word  as  to  the  future. 

Events  are  taking  place  which  show  that  there  is  a  real  connexion  between  the 
land  of  Israel  and  the  people  of  Israel.  The  Jews  were  delivered  from  the  captivity 
of  Egypt  after  four  himdred  years,  and  the  Jews  were  delivered  out  of  the  captivity  of 
Babylon  after  seventy  years ;  and  now  it  would  appear  that  the  two  representative  foes 
of  Israel  are  to  be  finally  subdued.  The  Euphrates  is  to  dry  up,  and  Egypt  become  a 
desolation. 

The  Turks,  who  came  from  Assyria,  have  had  possession  of  Egypt  since  151 7,  and 
have  nearly  fulfilled  the  period  assigned  to  them  in  Rev.  ix.  The  year,  the  month, 
the  day,  and  hour  ;  365  out  of  391  years  are  expired.  And  what  is  to  be  the  result  of 
England's  Conquest  of  Egypt  ?  Is  Egypt  to  be  emancipated  from  the  cruel  lord,  and 
the  door  opened  for  the  Evangelisation  of  its  poor,  ignorant,  and  misgoverned 
population?  Is  the  iron  yoke  of  Mohammedan  £uiaticism  and  cruelty ^to  be  broken, 
and  the  way  opened  for  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  father-land — the  land  of  promise  ? 
Persecuted  and  driven  from  Russia  and  Germany,  will  they  seek  a  refuge  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile  ?  Already  the  way  is  prepared ;  the  traveller  may  pass  by 
railway  dryshod  from  Egypt  to  Assyria ;  and  the  signal  of  the  Prophet  is  sounding  in 
our  ears — ''Go  ye  swift  messengers  to  a  nation  scattered  and  peeled,  to  a  people 
terrible  from  their  beginning  hitherto;  to  a  nation  meted  out  and  trodden  down, 
whose  land  the  rivers  of  Egypt  and  Euphrates  have  spoiled." 

"  In  that  time  shall  a  present  be  brought  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  to  the  place  of  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts — the  Mount  Zion." 


The  Rev.  R.  C.  BILLING,  Rector  of  Spitalfields. 

My  only  right  to  say  a  few  words  in  this  discussion  is  that  which  arises  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  under  my  chaige  a  very  large  number  of  Jews.  In  the  parish  of  Spital- 
fields, at  the  present  time,  there  are  at  least  8,000,  and  the  Jewish  population  is 
constantly  on  the  increase.  The  point  I  wish  specially  to  address  myself  to  is 
this — we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  should  endeavour  to  realise  what  a  debt 
of  gratitude  we  owe  the  Jews.      It  may  be  that  the  hostility  which  some  of  the 
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Jews  display  towards  Christians  and  Christianity  may  tend  to  lessen  our  charity 
towards  our  Jewish  brethren ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  the 
less  we  are  loved  by  them,  the  more  we  should  love  them.  Can  we  forget  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  Himself  a  Jew,  has  given  us  a  commission  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  beginning  at  Jerusalem?  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Dean  of 
Ripon  that  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  Jew  we  have  of  necessity  to  enter  into 
controversy.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  human  nature 
of  the  Jew,  and  of  the  Gentile,  is  the  same — that  both  are  sinners  before  God — ^that 
the  need  of  the  soul  of  the  one  is  the  need  of  the  soul  of  the  other,  and  that  there  is 
still  great  force  in  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  whether  to  the  Jew  or  to  the 
Gentile.  Still,  in  dealing  with  the  Jews,  we  must  enter  on  the  field  of  controversy, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  well  armed  on  all  sides,  so  that  we  can  present 
to  them,  in  the  most  forcible  way,  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  By  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  the  Jews,  which  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  to-day's  discussion,  I 
understand  that  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Jews.  We  have  been  told  that  for 
some  time  there  has  been  hardly  an  adequate  realisation  of  what  that  duty  is.  In 
that  I  entirely  concur.  There  have  been  two  societies  at  work,  the  older  society, 
"The  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,"  and  the  younger 
society,  "  The  Parochial  Mission  Fund."  I  may  say  of  the  former  that  it  has  of  late 
been  working  exactly  on  the  lines  instituted  by  the  Parochial  Mission  FuAd,  and  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  that  association  for  stirring  up  the  older  society,  and  causing  it 
to  adopt  a  line  favourable,  I  believe,  to  the  promotion  of  Christianity  amongst  our 
Jewish  fellow-countrymen.  I  refer  to  the  work  of  evai^elising  the  Jews  through  the 
the  parochial  system.  I  believe  there  are  peculiar  advantages  arising  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  a  curate  working  with  me  now  who 
is  himself  a  Jew,  and  who  is  partly  supported  through  the  kindness  of  the  Committee 
of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews.  I  must  also 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  liberality  of  the  East  London  Church  Fund,  and  to  the 
assistance  afforded  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  for  the  Bishop  is  anxious  that  the 
special  wants  of  the  Jews,  in  his  part  of  the  diocese  of  London,  shall  be  attended  ta 
I  think  the  clergy,  who  have  Jews  in  their  parishes,  need  to  be  stirred  up  to  greater 
action.  I  know  it  is  frquently  the  case  that,  when  we  have  prayed  for  the  Jews  and 
the  Turks  together,  once  a  year,  we  think  we  have  done  all  we  need  do  for  them. 
A  subscription  to  some  society  may  perhaps  be  added,  but  as  for  the  work  of  pro- 
moting Christianity  among  them,  some  of  us  really  do  very  little.  I  know  parochial 
clergymen — indeed  they  are  among  my  ovm  friends — who  say,  "  We  are  not 
responsible  for  the  Jews ;  they  do  not  belong  to  our  communion,  and  they  refuse  all 
our  ministrations."  I  say  it  is  our  duty  to  preach  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  to  the 
Gentiles ;  I  believe  that  we  are  responsible  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  will 
have  to  answer  at  the  last  day  for  the  souls  of  our  Jewish,  as  well  as  our 
Gentile  parishioners.  To  my  mind,  one  advantage  of  the  two  societies  working 
through  the  parochial  system  will  be,  that  the  parochial  clexgy  generally,  will 
be  stirred  up  to  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  to  their  Jewish  parishioners. 
There  is  another  advantage,  for  I  think  that  great  use  can  be  made  of  the  status  of  the 
English  Church  for  promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews.  Missionaries  con- 
tinually complain  of  the  difficulty  they  have  in  obtaining  access  to  the  Jews,  but  my 
experience  is  that,  if  anyone  goes  to  them  as  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  he 
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is  at  once  welcomed.     Hitherto,  in  this  country  at  least,  very  few  converts  have  been 
made,  except  from  among  the  lower  orders,  and  I  think  that  the  more  we  use  the 
parochial  machinery,  the  more  easy  we  shall  find  it  to  approach  the  better  class  of 
Jews.     And  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
Jews,  there  are  one  or  two  things  which  it  seems  to  me  right  to  do.     It  is  our  duty  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  to  prepare  men  for  this  special  and  difficult  work.     Men 
need  to  be  specially  prepared  for  it.     It  is  very  undesirable  that  the  Church  should 
rel^;ate  this  duty  alt(^ether  to  the  societies.     We  should  endeavour  to  send  forth  into 
our  parishes  men  specially  prepared  for  the  particular  work.     I  should  very  much 
deprecate  confining  the  choice  of  such  agents  entirely  to  the  Jewish  people.     While 
acknowledging  that  no  one  can  thoroughly  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  Jew  but  a  Jew,  I 
feel,  at  the  same  time,  that  many  Jews  are  best  approached  through  Gentile  agency, 
because  there  is  such  a  strong  prejudice  in  the  Jewish  mind  against  the  convert,  or,  as 
he  would  term  him,  the   "pervert"  to  Christianity.     Therefore  I  think  the  mis- 
sionaries should  be  selected  not  only  from  among  the  converted  Jews,  but  also  from 
the  Gentiles.     I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  also  to  use  its  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties for  doing  away  with  that  prejudice  which  exists  among  the  Jews  towards  the 
Gentiles ;  and  I  must  confess,  among  the  Gentiles  to  the  Jews.     There  are  plenty  of 
Gentiles  who  are  very  jealous  of  the  Jews,  for  those  very  things  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  by  the  Dean  of  Ripon.     If  anyone  here  came  to  live  in  the  East  of 
London,  they  would  know  what  I  mean.     The  Gentiles  there  are  jealous  of  the  Jews, 
because  they  outdo  them  in  thrift,  in  temperance,  and  in  industry ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  landlords  would  much  rather  have  Jewish  than  Gentile  tenants. 
They  know  that  the  rent  will  always  come  much  more  regularly  from  the  Jew  than 
the  Gentile.     Although  I  have  been  labouring  in  my  parish  for  several  years,  I  have 
never  seen  a  Jew  intoxicated.     I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  my  Gentile  parishioners. 
I  have  never  seen  a  Jew  intoxicated,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  a  Jew  being  taken  up 
before  the  magistrates  in  our  district,  because  he  was  incapable  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self in  consequence  of  drink.     It  is  the  thrift,  the  industry,  and  the  temperance  of  the 
Jew  that  makes  him  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Gentiles.     Another  duty  to  which  I 
would  refer  is  that  of  producing  suitable  literature  for  Jews.     It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  intelligent,  the  educated,  and  the  thoughtful  Jew  should  have  readable  and  useful 
literature.     I  hope,   Mr.  Dean,  that,  as  you  have  taken  so  much  interest  in  this 
^wish  cause,  you  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  there  will  be  a  Chair  of  Hebrew 
literature  in  our  own  Universities,  and  when  young  men  will  be  prepared  not  only  to 
take  up  ordinary  mission  work  among  the  Jews,  but  to  address  themselves  to  such 
questions  as  can  only  be  dealt  with  through  the  press.     No  one  can  more  desire  than 
I  do  that  the  Church  of  England — the  National,  responsible  Church  of  the  Nation — 
should  arouse  herself  to  a  sense  of  her  duty  to  the  Jews.     With  their  future  is  bound 
up  in  prophecy  the  future  of  the  whole  race  of  man.    If  they  are  to  be  the  missionaries 
to  the  Gentiles,  how  desirable  is  it  that  they  should  be  brought  to  see  that  in  Him 
their  Others  crucified  the  True  Messiah  and  the  Saviour  !      Our  opportunities  of 
hastening  on  through  them  the  grand  final  consummation  of  God's  purposes  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  are  far  greater  than  those  of  any  other  people.     They  love  us — 
they  flock  to  our  shores  and  enjoy  here  liberty  and  quietude.     We  may  do  for  them 
or  through  them  for  the  whole  world  what  no  other  people  and  no  other  Church  can. 
May  God  enable  us  to  use  our  advantage. 
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DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  McCormick,  Hull. 

We  have  heard  in  the  addresses  and  the  sermons  which  have  been  delivered  to-ciay, 
that  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and  much  constroversy  in  the  Church 
with  which  we  are  connected.  I  venture  to  say  that  one  of  the  best  securities  we 
can  have  with  reference  to  the  truth  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  past  history,  the  present 
condition  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  Jewish  people.  I  believe  that  a  man  ^who 
is  well  versed  in  Jewish  literature,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
character,  is  capable  at  very  short  notice  of  coming  forward  and  defending  the  Isdth 
once,  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Dr.  McCall.  When  certain  persons  somewhat  rashly  attacked  the  Pentateuch, 
Dr.  McCall  was  ready  at  once  to  enter  the  arena  against  them,  and  he  was  able  to  deal 
such  a  blow  at  their  arguments,  that  all  men  who  loved  the  Bible  rejoiced  greatly  be- 
fore God.  In  the  various  controversies  of  the  present  time,  an  acquaintance  Mrith 
Jewish  history,  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  valuable.  With  reference  to  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  the  Jews,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  show  the  Jews  what  are  the 
true  principles  of  Christianity.  They  are  greatly  prejudiced  against  us  because  of  the  per- 
secutions that  have  taken  place  in  the  Christian  Church  in  former  days,  and  on  account 
of  the  lamentable  persecutions  to  which  they  have  recently  been  subjected  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  other  countries.  I  think  we  ought  all  the  more,  therefore,  to 
endeavour  to  show  them  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  and  that  we  ought  to  denounce  such 
persecutions  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  faith.  We  have  done  much  by  our 
action  in  succouring  the  persecuted  Jews,  and  I  may  say  that  in  Hull  the  Jews  treat 
me  now  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them,  who  since  that 
action,  has  not  beeij  ready  to  take  off  his  hat  to  me  in  the  streets.  One  of  the  things 
we  have  to  teach  the  Jews  is,  that  Christianity  is  not  a  new  religion.  There  are  many 
persons  who  wish  to  draw  a  very  hard  and  fast  line  between  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
Our  rationalistic  friends  do  mudi  in  that  direction.  It  becomes  us  then  to  show  that 
our  authority  is  by  no  means  a  new  one  ;  in  other  words,  that  we  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  Jews  themselves  love  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  believe  in  their  inspiration,  and  we  ought  to  let  them  know  that  our  feelings  on 
the  subject  are  the  same  as  theirs.  While  doing  this  we  are  able  to  advance  still 
further,  and  to  impress  on  them  that  the  Old  Testament  is  evidently  an  unfinished 
revelation,  that  something  more  is  required  to  make  it  complete,  and  we  can  prove  by 
argument  that  the  New  Testament  is  the  proper  completion  of  the  Old.     It  is  also  ini- 

J)ortant  that  we  should  let  them  see  that  we  recognise  the  very  principles  which  their 
athers  maintained  on  the  subject  of  national  religion.  We  do  not  discuss  the 
old  teaching  like  some  of  our  Nonconformist  brethren  appear  to  do,  who  virtually 
take  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  put  them  entirely  on  one  side.  We  believe  that 
kings,  as  such,  are  bound  to  pay  honour  to  Christ,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
protect  the  Gospel ;  some  Nonconformists  tell  us  that  kings,  as  such,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  religion.  We  say  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a  nation,  as  a  nation,  to 
recognise  God,  and  I  believe  in  whatever  controversy  that  may  take  place  with  regajr<l 
to  the  recognition  of  God  in  our  Houses  of  Legislation,  the  Jews  will  be  found  on  our 
side.  There  is,  of  course,  great  difficulty  at  present  concerning  many  questions  of 
religion,  but  I  think  we  have  a  grand  platform  to  stand  upon,  where  we  can  point  to 
the  Jewish  people  whom  God  Himself  declares  are  His  witnesses.  As  we  refer  to  their 
state,  trodden  under  foot,  persecuted,  and  still  surviving,  a  separate  nation  with  all  the 
different  characteristics  to  which  the  Dean  of  Ripon  has  referred,  I  think  we  have  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  dealing  with  rationalist  and  sceptical  tendencies.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures,  we  nave  the  revelation  of  one 
great  and  glorious  Jew — I  speak  with  the  greatest  reverence — the  one  great  man,  Jesus 
Christ.  We  are  told  at  the  present  da^  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  where  truth  is. 
Thank  God,  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures  m  our  hands,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Jews,  by 
their  very  existence  in  our  favour,  we  can  say  we  do  know  the  truth,  and  we  can  add 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  "  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  church  to  make  use  of  the  Jews  as  witnesses,  to  challenge  men  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  Jews,  and,  above  all,  to  try  and  explain  how  it  is  that  there  is  this 
unique  character,  this  wonderful  and  glorious  man,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  hope 
that  the  propagation  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews  will  now  rapidly  spread  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  result  may  be  that 
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those  who  are  now  in  a  state  of  darkness  may  be  brought  into  the  glorious  light  of  the 
Gospel  of  God,  and  have  the  same  peace  and  joy  as  we  ourselves  possess. 


The  Rev.  William  Ayerst,  Vicar  of  Hungarton. 

My  apology  for  having  sent  up  my  card,  must  be  the  urgency  of  my  own  particular 
case  in  connection  with  some  of  the  Jews.  Last  week  I  found  it  my  duty  to  make 
over  the  chaise  of  the  Hebrew  Missionary  College  to  others,  and  to  go  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Hungarton.  On  the  night  before  doing  so,  I  had  a  farewell  gathering  of  Hebrew 
Christians,  over  an  hundred  of  whom  came  to  me  and  appealed  to  me  not  to  desert 
them.  I  said  I  would  not  go  altogether  away  from  them ;  they  should  come  to  me  if  they 
liked.  Many  of  them  wanted  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  they  told  me  that  there  was 
no  one  to  train  them  if  I  went  away.  The  Jews*  societies  are  doing  very  good  work 
in  promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews,  but  when  a  Jew' is  once  baptized,  there 
ends  the  work  of  those  societies  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  When  a  young  tew  is 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  he  loses  everything  ;  his  education  is  broken  off 
short ;  his  friends  leave  him,  his  nation  repudiates  him,  the  Christian  world  somewhat 
doubts  him,  and  he  stands  alone.  Then  is  the  time  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  to 
give  him  a  Christian  training,  and  we  must  remember  that  the  young  convert  is  the 
man  who  makes  the  best  missionary,  full  as  he  is  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  conscious 
of  the  good  that  Christianity  has  done  to  his  own  soul.  When  I  was  an  Indian 
chaplain,  I  had  in  my  parish  a  population  of  six  millions  of  people.  Well,  I  could  em- 
ploy all  the  Jewish  converts  wno  enter  the  ministry  in  that  one  province.  If  I  could 
get  a  few  friends  to  help  me  in  taking  by  the  hand  these  young  men,  I  should  be  very 
grateful.  One  of  them  is  coming  to  me  tor  training,  and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has 
promised  to  ordain  him.  I  cannot  send  him  or  others  away,  but  I  have  no  money  to 
carry  on  the  work,  and  I  should  welcome  any  assistance  that  might  be  given  to  me. 
Everybody  knows  that  if  we  can  only  educate  and  train  a  man  of  promise,  he  is  worth 
ever  so  much  more.  Let  us  then  not  cast  aside  the  most  precious  results  of  our 
missionary  labours,  but  let  us  do  our  best  to  turn  them  to  account.  It  has  often 
happened  that  young  converts  have  been  lost  to  the  Church  of  England,  simply  because 
the  church  has  not  held  out  the  hand  to  them.  Ridley,  Herschell,  and  others,  would 
have  laboured  for  the  church  if  we  had  only  done  what  should  have  been  done. 
If  the  Missionary  Schwartz  had  only  been  taken  by  the  hand  at  the  right  moment,  he 
would  have  worked  for  our  noble  society  for  promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews. 
I  beseech  you  to  give  us  some  help  in  this  matter.  If  you  do  so,  believe  me  you  will 
be  doing  a  good  work. 


The    Rev.    CANON    HOARE,    Tunbridge   Wells. 

I  WISH  very  briefly  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  prospects  of  the  Jews.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  there  is  not  a  district  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  important  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world  as  the  country  originally  given  to  Abraham.  We  have 
watched  the  Egyptian  war  with  intense  interest.  Now  what  was  the  object  of  that 
Egyptian  war  ?  Was  it  not  to  keep  open  the  great  maritime  high-road  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres  ?  By  that  war  we  have  protected,  and  I  hope  per- 
manently, the  western  side  of  the  Suez  Canal.  But  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  eastern  ' 
side  ?  Suppose  some  great  prince  df  the  north  were  to  come  swooping  down  upon 
Palestine,  what  is  to  become  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  great  high-road  to  the  East  ? 
I  gather  therefore  that  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  importance,  and  one  which  of  neces- 
sity the  politicians  of  Europe  must  ere  long  consider,  how  the  canal  is  to  be  protected 
on  the  eastern  side  ?  But,  more  than  that,  there  is  the  northern  boundary  of  that 
same  district  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  great  river  Euphrates.  People  do  not 
think  much  about  the  proposed  Euphrates  Valley  Railroad,  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
some  day  we  are  certain  to  have  it.  Draw  a  line  on  the  map  from  London  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  you  will  see  it  runs  almost  straight  down  the  Euphrates  Valley ;  thus  you 
have  the  two  great  high-roads  from  the  West  to  the  East — the  one  by  sea  through  the 
Canal,  and  the  other  by  land  through  the  Euphrates  Valley.  And  the  remarkable 
fact  is  that  these  two  main  roads  are  the  boundaries  of  the  country  originally  given  to 
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Abraham.  Let  any  powerful  country  hold  that  district — Abraham's  territory---and 
that  country  will  have  the  command  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  And  who  is  to 
hold  it  ?  roor  old  Turkey  cannot  hold  it  long,  that  is  clear  ;  the  sick  man  is  dying. 
Russia  must  not  hold  it.  Who  then  is  to  hold  it  ?  Why,  the  nation  to  whom  it 
belongs,  the  nation  to  whom  God  gave  it.  It  is  for  the  Jews,  that  loval,  enterprisizig, 
commercial  nation,  to  hold  the  country  which  is  their  birth-right,  and  of  which  since 
the  days  of  Abraham  they  have  held  the  title  deeds.  I  know  that  many  of  the  Jews 
do  not  wish  to  go  back  ;  I  had  two  Jews  in  my  house  not  very  long  ago,  and  they 
neither  of  them  had  the  slightest  wish  to  return.  They  said  they  liked  England 
better,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  case  with  many.  But  is  not  God  making  their 
Russian  home  uncomfortable,  and  their  German  and  Polish  homes  uncomfortable  ? 
Have  we  not  this  very  day  read  of  the  outrages  in  Pressburg  and  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Is  not  God  stirring  their  nest  ?  Is 
it  not  that  while  a  home  is  being  prepared  for  the  people,  the  people  are  being  pre- 
pared for  the  home  ?  The  political  changes  of  the  world  are  assuming  such  a  form 
that  our  politicians  must  take  raeasuses  to  bring  the  Jews  back  to  their  country,  and 
the  persecuting  Germans  and  Russians  are  already  taking  measures  to  prepare  the 
Jews  to  quit  their  homes  in  Europe,  The  land  by  political  events  is  being  prepared 
for  the  people,  and  the  people  by  persecution  are  at  the  same  time  being  prepared  for 
the  land. 


The  Chairman. 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  discussion,  and  I  will  not  detain  you  many 
minutes   whilst  I  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  own 
mind.     The  first  thing  that  strikes  me,  after  listening  to  the  excellent  speeches  which 
have  just  been  delivered,  is,  what  a  remarkably  interesting  people  the  Jews  are  : 
a  people  whose  history  runs  back  for  some  5,000  years,  and  wno  during  all  that 
period  have  held  the  great  truth  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  have  faithfully  preserved 
lor  us  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament      The  light  in  which  we  ought  to  regard 
the  Jewish  people  and  their  faith  is,  that  that  faith  ou^ht  to  have  its  natural  develop- 
ment in  the  acceptance  of  Christianity.     I  do  not  thmk  we  have  always  approached 
the  Jewish  nation  in  the  right  spirit.      Have  we  not  looked  down  on  them  as  though 
they  were  our  inferiors,  instead  of  regarding  them,  as  we  ought  to  do,  as  a  people  of 
very  high  and  noble  ancestry?     Our  blessed  Lord  was  a  Jew,  the  Aposdes  were 
Jews,  and  the  Jews  are  to  this  day  remarkable  for  their  great  ability  in  everything  they 
undertake,  whether  in  science,  in  literature,  or  in  commerce.     They  are  not  a  people 
to  be  despised  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  a  people  to  be  loved  and  respected  as  a 
great  people  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  such  a  nation  as  ours  to  lead  them  onwards 
to  that  position  in  which  we  as  Christians  stand,  through  God's  goodness.    I  remember 
— ^and  tnis  rather  touches  the  question  of  the  Fund  in  which  I  myself  am  interested — 
when  I  was  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  the  late  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild  came 
most  kindly  to  me  with  a  handsome  subscription  to  a  church  which  I  was  engaged 
in  restoring.     I  expressed  my  surprise  and  pleasure  at  receiving  such  a  contribution, 
and  from  him. ^    His  answer  was,    "You  need  not   be  at  all   surprised."      After 
speaking  very  kindly  of  his  respect  for  me,  he  went  on  to  say,  **  You  are  a  Christian  ; 
so  are  the  Wesleyans,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Independents.      You  are  all  in  one  boat ; 
we  are  in  the  other  boat.      But  you  of  the  Church  of  England  are  in  the  established 
boat,  and  we  Jewish  people  have  a  great  respect  for  religious  establishments.      Every 
country  ought  to  have  its  established  religion,  and  I  think  it  a  privilege  as  well  as  a 
duty  to  do  what  I  can  to  support  the  established  religion  of  the  country."     This  led 
me  to  think  that  the  best  way  to  approach  the  more  intelligent  Jews  was  through  the 
agency  of  the  parochial  system  ;  because  they  would  be  more  likely  to  recognise  a 
clergyman   coming  to  them  as  an  official  of  the  Establishment  they  had  learned  to 
respect.     I  cannot,  therefore,  but  think  that  the  most  hopefiil  method  of  virinning 
the  Jews  is  to  approach  them,  congr^ated  as  they  are  in  parishes,    through   the 
ministry  of   Curates    specially   educated  for    the    purpose,    and    licensed    by    the 
Bishops.      We  all    remember    with    gratitude    and    admiration   the  name   of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.      Lord   Beaconsfield   was  by  birth  a  Jew,  although  he  himself  was 
a  very  devout   Christian.      I   remember  that  once  a  question  was  put  to   him  in 
society,  in  rather  a  public  manner :  **  Pray,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  are  you  a  Christian, 
or  are  you  a  Jew  ? "    The  answer,  after  a  moment's  pause,  was,  "  Well,  I  am  a 
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developed  Jew."  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  given  an 
answer  which  more  exactly  described  the  position  of  our  Hebrew-Christian  brethren, 
who  are  really  nothing  but  developed  Jews ;  for  what  is  Christianity  but  that  to 
which  Judaism  was  intended  to  lead  ?  May  God  in  His  mercy  lead  us  to  remember 
how  much  our  own  interests,  and  our  own  happiness  as  Christians,  are  bound  up 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  people. 


DRILL    HALL,    TUESDAY  EVENING, 

October  3rd. 


The   Right   Rev.   the   PRESIDENT   in   the   Chair. 


EVANGELISTIC    WORK    AT    HOME. 

(a)  Neglect  of  Public  Worship — Causes  and  Remedies. 
{b)  The  Church  and  Revival  Movements. 

PAPERS. 

The  Lord  BiSHOP  OF   LIVERPOOL. 

It  is  a  great  fact  which,  I  fear,  admits  of  no  dispute,  that  the  working 
classes  of  England,  as  a  body,  are  "  conspicuously  absent "  from  the 
public  worship  of  God  on  Sundays.  Census  after  census  in  our  large 
towns  has  lately  brought  this  painful  fact  before  the  public  mind.  My 
own  eyes  continually  see  proofs  of  it,  when  I  preach  in  some  quarters 
of  Liverpool.  I  often  see  things  which  make  my  heart  bleed.  After 
making  every  allowance  for  defective,  unfair,  and  unfriendly  enumera- 
tions, there  remains  a  mass  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  A 
vast  number  of  English  working  men  never  go  either  to  church  or 
chapel,  and,  to  all  appearance,  live  and  die  **  without  God." 

This  state  of  things,  we  must  all  feel,  is  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and 
deserves  the  best  attention  of  a  Congress.  But  it  is  much  more  than 
unsatisfactory;  it  endangers  the  very  existence  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  We  cannot  do  without  "the  masses."  The 
Church,  whose  adherents  are  a  minority  in  the  land,  will  not  be  long 
allowed  to  retain  her  endowments  and  her  connection  with  the  State 
in  this  age.  A  regiment  consisting  only  of  officers  and  band,  without 
rank  and  file,  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  of  an  army.  A  Church 
which  can  only  number  the  rich  among  its  members,  and  is  deserted  by 
the  poor,  is  in  a  most  unhealthy  condition,  and  not  like  a  servant  of  her 
Divine  Master,  whom  **  the  common  people  heard  gladly."  I  repeat 
that  we  are  in  front  of  a  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  ; 
it  is  high  time  to  search  our  ways,  and  try  to  '*  set  our  house  in  order," 
if  we  would  not  die,  but  live. 
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The.  subject  is  wide  and  my  time  is  short.  I  shall  simply  try  to  clear 
away  three  common  delusions,  and  to  point  out  two  remedial  things, 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  much  wanted  in  this  day,  and,  by 
God's  blessing,  might  change  our  position.  As  Napoleon  said  at 
Marengo,  **  It  is  not  too  late  to  win  the  battle." 

(a)  For  one  thing,  then,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  absence  of  working 
men  from  public  worship  arises  from  the  spread  of  systematic  infidelity 
among  them  ;  I  know  that  this  is  an  opinion  held  by  many,  but  I  take 
leave  to  call  it  a  delusion.  My  ow^  impression  is  decided,  that  even 
among  the  rudest  and  roughest  ranks  of  society  there  is  often  a  deep- 
seated  vein  of  sturdy  faith  in  a  God  and  a  world  to  come.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  most  offensive  infidel  literature,  such  as  the 
freethinker^  which  is  exclusively  circulated  among  the  poorer  classes,  and 
is  far  too  coarsely  flavoured  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  upper  ten  thousand. 
But  of  reasoning  argumentative  scepticism,  there  is  just  as  much  among 
the  rich  as  among  the  poor.  At  this  very  moment,  I  shrewdly  suspect, 
there  are  more  agnostics  and  sceptics,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
in  the  West  end  of  London  than  in  the  east.  Nor  is  this  all  j  the 
Tower  Hamlets  unbeliever  is  often  a  more  honest  man  than  his  rich 
brother  in  Belgravia;  erring  as  he  is,  he  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions, 
and  never  goes  to  church  at  all.  The  rich  sceptic,  on  the  contrary,  will 
often  attend  religious  services  for  respectability's  sake,  or  by  way  of 
example  to  his  servants,  while  in  reality  he  despises  the  whole  thing 
in  his  heart. 

ip)  For  another  thing,  I  believe  it  is  a  complete  delusion  to  suppose 
that  the  working  classes  in  England  have  any  inherent  dislike  to  the 
Established  Church,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  prefer  the  Dissenting 
Chapel.  I  believe  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  grant  that  our  poorer 
brethren  are  very  apt  to  judge  the  Church  by  the  parson,  and  if  he  is 
not  a  satisfactory  "  persona  ecclesiae,"  to  take  a  dislike  to  the  body 
which  he  represents.  If,  for  instance,  he  is  a  thoroughly  worldly  man, 
**  a  Nimrod,  a  ramrod,  or  a  fishing-rod,"  who  neither  does  his  duty  as 
a  preacher  or  a  pastor — or,  if  he  is  one  who  in  his  zeal  for  ceremonial, 
does  things  which  they  think  are  Romanism — it  is  very  likely  they  will 
forsake  the  church  and  stay  at  home,  or  go  to  chapel.  But  wherever 
the  Church  is  properly  represented,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  the  parish, 
I  maintain  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  working  men  will  stick  to  her, 
and  prefer  her  ministrations  to  any  other.  They  like  her  Prayer-Book, 
her  orders,  and  her  general  system,  and  will  stand  by  her  to  the  last. 

{i)  Once  more,  but  not  least,  I  regard  it  as  a  rank  delusion  to  imagine 
that  Christianity  is  an  effete  and  worn-out  system,  that  the  old  Gospel 
has  lost  its  power,  and  that  the  nineteenth  century  requires  a  new 
religion.  This  is  a  sadly  common  idea  in  certain  quarters.  Men  of 
intellect,  as  they  are  called,  sneer  contemptuously  at  such  grand  old 
verities  as  the  atonement,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  reality  of 
miracles,  the  need  of  grace,  the  personality  of  Satan,  the  judgment  to 
come.  They  coolly  tell  us  that  these  things  will  never  move  the 
working  classes  in  this  day,  and  that  they  will  not  come  to  church 
unless  we  give  them  a  broader,  more  rational  theology,  stripped  of 
everything  supernatural.  I  do  not  admit  this  for  a  moment ;  I  believe 
it  to  be  empty  talk  and  baseless  assertion.  I  fail  to  see  the  slightest 
evidence  that  the  old  religion,  which  turned  the  world  upside  down 
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eighteen  centuries  ago,  has  lost  any  of  its  power.  I  can  discover  no 
new  system  of  teaching  which  regenerates  heathen  tribes,  relieves 
burdened  consciences,  binds  up  broken  hearts,  checks  sin,  changes 
characters,  deprives  death  of  its  terrors,  compared  to  the  old-fashioned 
Gospel  of  Christ.  If  there  is  such  a  new  system,  let  men  show  it  to  us, 
and  show  us  its  fruits.  The  working  classes,  I  am  convinced,  are  not 
to  be  won  to  the  Church  by  modern  wind-bags  and  fireworks,  but  by 
the  old  story  of  the  Cross. 

But,  after  all,  what  positive  suggestions  can  be  made  in  order  to  meet 
the  evil  which  we  deplore  ?  What  is  it  that  is  wanting  in  the  present 
day,  which  would  be  likely  to  draw  the  working  classes  into  our 
churches,  if  we  could  supply  it  ?  I  will  briefly  name  two  things  which, 
in  my  judgment,  are  secrets  of  strength,  and  commend  them  to  your 
consideration. 

(a)  For  one  thing,  we  want  a  great  deal  more  direct  lively  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  all  our  pulpits,  whether  in  the  full  liturgical  service  of 
the  Church,  or  the  simpler  elementary  service  of  the  Mission  Room. 

In  saying  this,  I  would  not  be  mistaken.  I  ask  you  to  remark  that 
I  lay  stress  most  emphatically  on  the  words  **  direct "  and  "  lively." 
That  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  far  more  frequently 
found  in  the  sermons  of  this  day  than  they  were  in  the  sermons  of  last 
century,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  The  wretched  moral  essays  which 
our  forefathers  often  heard,  and  which  brought  out  the  bitter  remark 
that  the  clergy  were  only  **apes  of  Epictetus,"  are  no  longer  tolerated, 
and  I  trust  will  never  return.  But  still  I  must  express  a  suspicion  that 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  often  placed  before  the 
working  classes  in  such  an  unattractive  way  that  they  will  not  listen, 
and  will  rather  stay  at  home.  It  is  vain  to  deny  that  when  Christ's 
Gospel  has  been  preached  by  such  men  as  Whitfield,  and  Wesley,  and 
Venn,  and  Grimshaw,  in  days  past, — or  by  Spurgeon,  or  Guthrie,  or 
Moody,  or  Aitken,  or  even  by  General  Booth,  in  our  own  age, — there 
was,  and  is,  little  difficulty  in  getting  working  men  to  hear  them. 
Where  is  the  defect,  then  ?  What  is  it  that  is  wanting  ?  I  fear  there 
is  only  one  simple  answer:  our  Clergymen,  as  a  body,  do  not  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  ivay  of  putting  things.  They  forget  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  have  good  tools,  if  they  do  not  handle  those  tools  in  the 
right  way.  Will  anyone  tell  me  that  Whitfield,  last  century,  or  Moody, 
in  our  own  time,  would  ever  have  assembled  m3n*iads  of  working  men 
if  they  had  only  read  cold,  tame,  orthodox,  theological  essays  couched 
in  the  first  person  plural  number,  full  of  "  we"  and  **  we,"  and  destitute 
of  warmth,  vivacity,  direct  appeal,  or  fire  ?  I  will  never  believe  it. 
But  surely,  if  their  style  of  address  arrests  and  attracts  the  working 
classes,  it  seems  a  thousand  pities  that  it  is  not  more  generally  adopted. 
It  is  perfectly  amazing  to  me  that  at  this  late  period  of  the  world  men 
should  need  to  be  told  what  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  well,  that  it  is 
not  the  speaker's  thoughts  only  which  arrest  the  attention  of  hearers, 
but  the  style  and  manner  in  which  those  thoughts  are  conveyed. 

I  hear  people  complain  sometimes  that  Mission  Services  produce  no 
lasting  efiect,  and  too  often  the  complaint  is  just  and  well-founded ; 
yet  the  explanation,  in  many  cases,  is  simple  and  easy — a  mission 
preacher  comes  into  a  parish  and  addresses  the  people,  with  "  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn ; "  he  brings  no  new  doctrine ;  he 
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tells  them  nothing  that  they  have  not  heard  before;  but  he  tells 
his  story  with  such  vivacity,  and  fire,  and  personal  application,  that  he 
rouses  the  whole  parish,  and  makes  all  classes  want  to  hear  him.  The 
church  is  filled ;  the  incumbent  is  delighted ;  the  old  clerk  and  sexton 
keep  awake ;  the  empty  benches  are  all  occupied ;  the  whole  place 
seems  stirred.  And  then  what  happens,  far,  far  too  often  ?  The  mis- 
sion  preacher  goes  away,  and  the  fire  cools  ddwn.  The  innocent,  well- 
meaning  incumbent  returns  to  his  old  style  of  preaching  and  gets  into 
his  old  groove,  and  in  two  months  undoes  the  missioner's  work,  and 
empties  the  church  again.  And  all  this  is  because  he  will  not  see  that 
fiery  liveliness  and  directness  of  style  are  one  grand  secret  of  pulpit 
success.  For  my  part,  I  heartily  wish  that  clergymen  who  invite  mis- 
sioners  to  address  their  people  would  remember  that,  if  they  would  keep 
up  the  missioner's  work,  they  must  preach  in  his  style.  After  aU,  it 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  Establishment  if  a  huge  bonfire  were  made, 
and  myriads  of  essay-style  sermons  were  burned. 

I  cannot,  however,  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  without  adding  the 
expression  of  my  firm  conviction  that  there  is  far  less  preaching  of  the 
whole  Gospel  than  there  ought  to  be.  When  I  say  that,  I  mean  that 
there  is  not  enough  made  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  His 
office  and  work  for  our  souls.  This  platform,  of  course,  is  no  place  for 
sermonising.  But  I  must  say  that  we  are  all  apt  to  forget  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  make  an  orthodox  statement  of  doctrine,  and  yet  not 
to  present  Christ  to  our  hearers  in  the  manner  and  proportion  in  which 
He  is  presented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament.  I  am  struck  with  the 
undeniable  fact  that  all  preachers  who  succeed  in  getting  hold  of  the 
working  classes — whether  Whitfield,  or  Moody,  or  any  other — give  a 
very  marked  prominence  in  their  sermons  to  the  atoning  dea^,  the 
ever-living  intercession,  the  boundless  mercy,  the  all-mighty  pjower  to 
save  of  that  blessed  Person  in  whose  name  we  meet  to-day.  You  have 
only  to  read  reports  of  their  preaching  in  order  to  see  proof  of  what  I 
say.  And  I  will  not  hesitate  to  declare  before  this  Congress  my  firm 
belief  that,  if  we  would  get  hold  of  the  working  classes,  we  must  make 
"  Christ  crucified  and  risen  again  "  far  more  the  sun  of  our  homiletic 
system  than  we  have  done  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  the 
lever  which  shook  the  world  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  is  able  to 
shake  it  now.  It  is  a  great  magnet,  which  in  every  age,  from  the 
Apostles  downwards,  has  drawn  men  whom  nothing  else  could  draw  ; 
and  it  is  a  magnet,  I  am  convinced,  which  has  lost  none  of  its  attractive 
influence.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  this 
point  if  time  permitted;  but  I  cannot  leave  it  without  quoting  the 
words  of  a  mighty  layman,  which  deserve  attention — a  layman  of  great 
experience  and  observation — a  layman  who  in  his  time  has  taken  great 
interest  in  religious  questions.  The  layman  I  mean  is  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  said,  on  the  22nd  March, 
1877  :  "  It  is  the  preaching  of  Christ  our  Lord  which  is  the  secret,  and 
substance,  and  centre,  and  heart  of  all  preaching ;  not  merely  of  facts 
about  Him,  and  notions  about  Him,  but  of  His  person,  His.work,  His 
character.  His  simple  yet  unfathomable  sayings — here  lies  the  secret" 
{Times,  March  23rd.)  That  witness  is  true.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  said 
a  truer  thing  in  his  life.  The  sermon  full  of  Christ  is  the  sermon  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  most  usually  blesses. 
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{p)  The  other  suggestion  which  I  venture  to  make,  in  order  to  solve 
the  problem  before  us,  is  one  which  I  hold  to  be  of  vast  importance. 

I  say,  then,  that  if  we  want  to  bring  the  working  classes  to  church, 
i?iere  needs  throughout  the  land  a  great  increase  of  sympathy  and  friendly 
personal  dealing  with  them  on  tlie  part  of  the  clergy, 

I  confess  that  I  have  immense  faith  in  the  power  of  sympathy  and 
kindness.  I  believe  the  late  Judge  Talfourd  hit  the  nail  right  on  the 
head  when  he  said,  in  almost  his  last  charge  to  a  grand  jury,  at  Stafibrd 
Assizes : — "  Gentlemen,  the  great  want  of  the  age  is  more  sympathy 
between  classes."  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  I  think  an  increase  of 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  between  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
employer  and  employed,  parson  and  people,  is  one  healing  medicine 
which  the  age  demands.  Sympathy,  exhibited  in  its  perfection,  was 
one  secondary  cause  of  the  acceptance  which  Christ's  Gospel  met  with 
on  its  first  appearance  in  the  heathen  world.  Well  says  Lord 
Macaulay — **  It  was  before  Deity  taking  a  human  form,  walking  among 
men,  partaking  of  their  infirmities,  leaning  on  their  bosoms,  weeping 
over  their  graves,  slumbering  in  the  manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross,  that 
the  prejudices  of  the  synagogue,  and  the  doubts  of  the  academy,  and 
the  fasces  of  the  lictor,  and  the  swords  of  thirty  iegions  were  humbled 
in  the  dust."  And  sympathy,  I  firmly  believe,  can  do  as  much  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  it  did  in  the  first.  If  anything  will  melt  down 
the  cold  isolation  of  classes  in  these  latter  days  ,and  make  our  social 
body  consist  of  solid  cubes  compacted  together,  instead  of  spheres  only 
touching  each  other  at  one  point,  it  will  be  a  large  growth  of  Christ- 
like sympathy. 

Now  I  assert  confidently  that  the  English  working-man  is  peculiarly 
open  to  sympathy,  and  the  clergyman  has  peculiar  opportunities  of 
showing  it.     The  working  man  may  *  live  in  a  poor  dwelling,  and  after 
toiling  all  day  in  a  coal-pit,  or  cotton-mill,  or  iron-foundry,  or  dock,  or 
chemical  works,  he  may  often  look  very  rough  and  dirty;  but,  after  all, 
he  is  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves.     Beneath  his  outward  roughness  he 
has  a  heart  and  a  conscience,  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  a  jealous 
recollection  of  his  rights  as  a  man  and  a  Briton.     He  does  not  want  to 
be  patronised  and  flattered  any  more  than  to  be  trampled  on,  scolded, 
or  neglected ;  but  he  does  like  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  brother,  in  a 
friendly,  kind,  and  sympathising  way.     He  will  not  be  driven  ;  he  will 
do  nothing  for  a  cold,  hard  man,  however  clever  he  may  be.     But  give 
him  a  clergyman  who  really  understands  that  it  is  the  heart  and  not  the 
coat  which  makes  the  man,  and  that  the  guinea's  worth  is  in  the  gold 
and  not  in  the  stamp  upon  it — a  clergyman  who  will  not  only  preach 
Christ  in  the  pulpit,  but  come  and  sit  down  in  his  house,  and  take  him 
by  the  hand  in  a  Christlike,  familiar  way  during  the  week— a  clergyman 
who  realises  that  in  Christ's  holy  religion  there  is  no  respect  of  persons, 
that  rich  and  poor  are  "  made  of  one  blood,"  and  needed  one  and  the 
same   atoning   blood,   and   that  there  is  only  one  Saviour,  and  one 
Fountain  for  sin,  and  one  heaven  both  for  employers  and  employed — a 
clergyman  who  can  weep  with  them  that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  them 
that  rejoice,  and  feel  a  tender  interest  in  the  cares,  and  troubles,  and 
births,  and  marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  humblest  dweller  in  his  parish 
— give  the  •  working  man  a  clergyman  of  that  kind,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  working  man  will  come  to  his  church. 
6 
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I  invite  the  special  attention  of  my  clerical  brethren  to  this  point. 
We  live  in  days  when  public  work  of  all  kinds  seems  every  year  to 
absorb  more  of  a  clergyman's  time.  Committees,  Bible-classes,  lectures, 
meetings,  frequent. services,  are  rapidly  increasing  so  much,  that  they 
seem  to  leave  ministers  no  time  for  house-to-house  work,  family  work, 
and  winning  the  confidence  of  individual  souls.  I  warn  them  to  be  on 
their  guard.  All  the  public  work  in  the  world,  however  good,  will  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  opportunities  for  cultivating  relations  of 
sympathy  between  yourselves  and  your  people.  Make  time  for  going 
among  them,  sitting  down  with  them,  holding  friendly  converse  with 
them,  and,  in  the  long  run,  you  will  find  no  time  so  well  bestowed. 

I  am  not  speaking  theoretically  only.  I  have  seen  proof  upon  proof 
that  I  have  warrant  for  what  I  say,  both  in  colliery  districts  and  in 
towns.     I  will  give  one,  and  so  conclude  my  paper. 

I  know  at  this  moment  a  parish  of  4,500  people  in  Liverpool  with  not 
a  rich  man  in  it,  but  only  small  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  poor.  There 
are  only  thirty  families  in  it  who  keep  a  servant,  and  not  one  family 
which  keeps  two.  There  are  195  houses  with  more  than  one  family  in 
each.  There  are  133  families  living  in  cellars.  Many  of  these  cellars 
are  within  a  few  yards  of  the  church,  and  under  its  shadow.  In  short, 
that  this  is  a  thoroughly  poor,  working-class  parish,  I  think  no  one  can 
deny. 

Now,  what  does  the  Church  of  England  do  in  this  parish  ?  Listen, 
and  I  will  tell  you. 

In  a  plain  brick  church,  holding  1,000,  built  thirteen  years  ago,  there 
is  a  simple,  hearty  service,  and  an  average  attendance  of  700  on  Sunday 
morning,  300  in  the  afternoon,  and  950  in  the  evening.  About  half 
the  sittings  are  rented,  and  half  free.  In  three  mission  rooms  there  is 
an  average  attendance  of  about  J50  in  the  morning,  and  450  in  the 
evening. 

The  total  number  of  communicants  is  over  800,  almost  all  of  the 
working  classes,  and  nearly  half  men.  I  myself  helped  once  to 
administer  the  consecrated  elements  to  395,  and  I  saw  the  hands  wKich 
received  them,  and  I  know  by  those  hands  that  many  of  them  were 
dock  labourers  and  foundry  men. 

The  worthy  minister  of  this  parish  began  his  work  alone,  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  with  four  people  in  a  cellar.  He  has  seen  a  church 
built,  and  has  now  with  him  one  paid  curate,  one  paid  Scripture- 
reader,  one  paid  Bible-woman,  and  one  paid  organist  But  he  has 
eighty-two  voluntary  Sunday-school  teachers,  120  Church-workers, 
seventeen  Bible  classes,  with  600  adults  on  the  register,  and  1,700 
Sunday  scholars. 

The  practical  and  moral  results  of  the  Church's  work  in  this  parish 
are  patent  and  unmistakable.  Of  course,  some  of  the  people  remain  to 
this  day  unaffected  and  careless.  But  the  congregation  raises  jQZoo 
a-yearfor  the  cause  of  God.  There  are  r,ioo' pledged  abstainers  in 
the  district.  There  is  not  a  single  house  of  ill-fame  or  a  single  known 
infidel  in  the  parish. 

These  are  facts,  simple  facts,  which  anyone  who  visits  Liverpool  may, 
if  he  likes,  verify  for  himself.  The  incumbent  of  this  parish  is  a  quiet, 
unpretending  man,  who,  perhaps,  would  not  gather  a,  congregation  in 
the  Temple,  Westminster,  or  St.  Paul's,  or   fascinate  an  Oxford    or 
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Cambridge  University  audience.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  he 
is  a  man  who  tries  tb  preach  Christ  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  visit  his  people 
in  a  Christlike,  sympathising  way  as  a  pastor,  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five 
families  a  week ;  and  to  these  two  things  I  attribute  his  success. 

Of  course,  man  cannot  command  success  under  any  circumstances. 
"It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth."  Nor  can  such  results  as  those  I 
have  just  stated  be  reasonably  expected  in  huge,  overgrown,  long- 
neglected  parishes,  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  people.  In  such 
districts  it  is  no  wonder  if  thousands  are  slaves  of  drink,  or  live  in 
ignorance,  worldliness,  and  sin.  Yet  even  then  much  may  be  done  by 
a  right  incumbent,  with  a  good  staff  of  curates  and  lay-helpers,  and  by 
steadily  keeping  in  view  territorial  sub-division. 

But  nothing  shall  make  me  flinch  from  the  position  that,  with  a 
proper  supply  of  clergy  of  the  right  sort,  and  a  reasonable  sub- 
division of  our  large  parishes,  we  have  no  reason  to  despair  about 
the  working  classes.  I  will  never  admit  that  they  are  hopelessly  sunk 
in  ignorance  and  infidelity — never,  never !  I  will  never  admit  that  they 
cannot  be  got  to  church — never,  never !  Give  us  right  preaching  in 
every  pulpit,  accompanied'  by  right  house-to-house  visiting  in  every 
parish,  and  I  believe  the  working  classes  will  be  found  the  best  friends 
and  members  of  the  Church  of  England  She  will  become  in  deed 
as  well  as  in  name  "the  Church  of  the  people." 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bedford. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  Public  Worship  is  neglected  by  large  massess 
of  the  people.  Whether  this  neglect  is  much  greater  than  it  was  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine.  It  is  bad 
enough  now.  Of  course  church-going  or  chapel-going  is  not  the  whole 
of  religion,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  vague  indefinite 
religious  feeling  widely  diffused  among  the  neglecters  of  Public  Worship 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Yet  attendance  at  a  place  of  worship  is,  a^  a  rule, 
the  best  available  test  of  respect  for  religion,  as  neglect  of  such  atten- 
dance is  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  evidence  of  either  indifference 
or  hostility.  Of  course  here  we  touch  at  once  the  causes  of  the  neglect 
we  deplore.  The  hostile  are  not  likely  to  come ;  and,  with  those  large 
classes  which  are  uninfluenced  by  public  opinion,  or  influenced  the  wrong 
way,  the  indifferent,  are  not  much  more  likely.  We  have  not  advanced 
our  subject  much  by  saying  that  the  reason  why  irreligious  people  do  not 
go  to  church  is  because  they  are  irreligious.  We  want  to  go  back  a  step 
farther,  and  to  ask  what  has  made  them  irreligious.  We  must  not  forget 
that  evil  will  always  abound,  nor  expect  a  miraculous  conversion  of  the 
people ;  but  there  must  be  something  gravely  wrong  when  you  can  in 
many  large  towns  go  along  a  street  from  house  to  house,  or,  in  the  more 
crowded  parts,  from  room  to  room,  and  find  scarcely  one  (perhaps  two 
or  three  women,  and  perhaps  one  man — a  marvel  and  portent  among  his 
neighbours)  regularly  attending  any  place  of  worship.  Even  in  country 
villages  the  proportion  of  labouring  men  attending  church  or  chapel  is  very 
small.  Now,  that  social  changes  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  we 
cannot  doubt.     One  may  sigh  over  the  good  old  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
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days,  the  humble  peasant  at  the  church  door  hat  in  hand,  with  his 
curtseying  wife  and  awe-struck  children,  as  the  squire  goes  by ;  but  those 
days  are  gone,  as  the  feudal  days  before  them.     ^V'ell,  we  have  got  some 
good  things  instead — better  pay,  better  food,  better  houses  (at  least  in 
the  country),  and  better  education.     But  class  feeling  and  class  separa- 
tion have  done  much  to  keep  the  working  man  outside  the  church  door. 
Would  to  God  we  could  learn  the  secret  of  bettering  and  elevating  and 
invigorating  one  class  without  teaching  it  to  hate  and  envy  and  miscon- 
strue another !     But  are  there  no  other  causes  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
very  services  themselves — causes  more  easy  of  detection  and  of  solution 
— causes  touching  us  of  the  clergy  more  closely  ?     In  other  words,  have 
our  services  been  the  best  fitted  for  the  people,  the  best  adapted  to 
attract  and  to  edify  them  ?     Has  there  been  anything,  either  in  the 
Church's  system,  or  in  our  handling  of  that  system,  which  has  generated 
a  distaste  for,  or  indifference  to,  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  ?     It 
is  a  well-worn  objection  to  say  that  our  Church  services  are  too  refined, 
too  elaborate,  too  scholarly,  for  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  to  appreciate. 
I  think  rather  too  much  has  been  made  of  this,  though  there  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  it.     But  there  is  one  thing  truer  still ;  and   that  is,  that 
those  who  have  never  learnt  to  pray,  who  have  never  accustomed  them- 
selves to  realise  the  Unseen,  to  whom  God  is  a  mere  name,  an  abstract 
Being  at  best,  with  whom  they  have  no  conscious  personal  relations — 
that  such  must  find  anything  and  everything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
worship  unreal  and  unintelligible.     Of  course  for  such  we  want  a  ver)' 
elementary  presentment  of  worship.     They  have  to  learn  the  alphabet, 
or,  rather,  they  have  to  learn  something  before  they  come  to  worship  at 
all.     They  have  to  learn  that  God  /V,  before  they  can  learn  to  seek  Him. 
Therefore  inability  to  enter  into  a  Church  service  is  not  in  itself  a  proof 
that  the  service  is  faulty,  either  in  conception  or  in  rendering.     Still,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  our  Church  service  is  specially  adapted  for 
cultivated  minds,  that  it  pre-supposes  some  attainment  in  spiritual  things, 
and  that  its  finished  beauty  of  expression,  its  careful  order,  its  chastened 
spirit,  are  merits  which  grow  upon  the  devout  worshipper,  trained  in  the 
Church's  system  and  teaching,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  detected  by  the 
ignorant  and  unfamiliar  visitor.     Are  we  then  to  level  down  our  services 
to  the  rude  and  elementary  ideas  of  worship  which  some  such  ignorant 
and  unfamiliar  visitor  might  bring  with  hint  into  our  churches  ?     God  for- 
bid.   Surely  the  Church  is  bound,  first  of  all,  to  meet  the  wants  and  fulfil 
the  longings  of  her  most  devout  and  loving  children.     And,  thank  God, 
her  services  are,  in  hundreds  of  churches,  devout  and  helpful  to  a  degree 
undreamt  of  by  our  forefathers.     Two  questions,  then,  seem  to  suggest 
themselves — (i)  What  has  the  Church  failed  to  do,  and  what  could  she 
do,  to  make  her  services  more  fitted  for  the  classes  which   now  neglect 
them,  without  detracting  from  their  beauty  and  helpfulness  to  the  devout 
and  cultured  worshipper?     And  (2)  What  has  the  Church  failed  to  do, 
and  what  could  she  do,  to  teach  the  primary   idea  of  worship  to  the 
ignorant  and  careless,  and  to  provide   for  the  wants  of  those  unable  as 
yet  to  enter  into  her  thoughtful  and  beautiful  ritual } 

I.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  those  untrained  in  worship  the 
sermon  always  appears  the  most  important  part  of  the  service.  To  listen 
and  learn  is  a  simpler  idea  than  to  realise  God  and  pray.  The  former, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  is  habitual ;  the  latter  is  strange,  possibly  all  but 
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unknown.  Well,  sermons  are  immensely  improved*  And — they  are 
still  capable  of  immense  improvement.  I  must  not  enter  into  this  large 
subject  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that,  if  a  poor  man  is  persuaded  to 
come  to  church,  and,  when  there,  first  of  all  quite  fails  to  understand  the 
service,  and  then  quite  fails  to  understand  the  sermon,  he  is  not 
much  to  be  blamed  if  he  does  not  come  again ;  and  that,  if  only  our 
sermons  were  very  simple,  very  earnest,  very  loving,  very  practical, 
and  not  too  long,  a  good  many  more  would  be  glad  to  hear  them.  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  much  of  the  neglect  of  public  worship  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  dull,  dry,  dreary  preaching  which  has  too  often  prevailed- 
Speak  from  your  heart  to  the  hearts  of  your  people  in  language  they  can 
understand,  and  listeners  will  come.  But  I  want  rather  to  speak  of  th# 
Prayers — taking  the  word  popularly — of  the  service  which  precedes  the 
sennon.  I  do  not  think  it  has  always  been  the  great  aim  to  make 
the  service  intelligible,  reverent,  and  congregational.  Without  great  care 
a  clergyman  very  easily  lapses  into  an  indistinct,  over-rapid,  indevout, 
manner  of  saying  words  with  which  he  is  very  familiar.  I  suppose  there 
is  no  rule  like  the  old  one  which  bids  you,  if  you  would  say  the  prayers 
impressively,  to  pray  them.  Your  own  devotion  will  best  teach  your  people 
to  be  devout.  Then  the  Lessons — ^how  often  are  they  read  hurriedly, 
insignificantly,  as  if  it  were  not  of  much  importance  whether  they  were 
well  understood  or  no.  I  am  sometimes  not  a  little  amused  in  East 
London,  when  I  propose  to  read  a  lesson,  to  observe  some  little  surprise, 
as  if  it  were  just  a  little  infra  dig.  for  a  Bishop  to  read  the  Bible.  But 
let  me  tell  you  what  always  grates  upon  my  ears  and  distresses  me  when 
I  hear  it.  The  clergyman  begins  the  service  reverently  enough,  we  will 
assume.  He  does  not  aim  at  a  choral  service,  at  least  so  far  as  his  part 
is  concerned.  He  simply  reads.  I  like  reverent  intoning  best,  but  good 
reading  is  better  than  bad  intoning.  He  says  the  first  words  of  the  Con- 
fession, an^  lo  !  the  organ  or  one  of  the  choir  pipes  out  G,  and  I  know 
too  well  what  to  expect — sl  Confession  said  as  if  it  were  an  act  of  praise  ; 
a  gradual  descent  from  beginning  to  end ;  the  organ  probably  crashing 
out  the  "Amen,"  of  course  on  G,  as  much  as  to  say,  "There,  you  see  you 
have  flattened  a  tone  and  a  half;"  and  the  people — Oh,  dear!  can  we  hope 
they  will  join  ?  Go  and  kneel  among  them,  and  listen  how  many  take 
part.  Now  the  Confession  is  as  simple  and  touching  and  beautiful  as 
possible,  when  properly  rendered.  Thank  God  for  that  addition  to  our 
Prayer-book  of  1552,  so  in  harmony  with  the  earliest  records  of  Christian 
worship !  Let  the  Confession  be  said  very  softly,  very  penitently,  on  a 
low  note,  with  a  "  humble  voice,**  as  ordered,  and  with  no  organ  for  the 
Amen,  and  depend  upon  it  the  people  will  not  only  understand  it  better, 
but  learn  to  take  their  part  in  it  better.  This  is  only  a  sample  to  suggest 
what  a  little  thoughtful  attention  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  service — 
perhaps  I  should  say  a  little  common  sense — may  do  to  make  it  intelligible 
and  helpful  to  all.  A  thoroughly  good  choral  service  is  undoubtedly  much 
loved  and  valued  by  many,  and  is  to  such  a  help  to  devotion.  But  un- 
doubtedly also,  there  are  many  whom  it  does  not  help,  and  who  cannot 
appreciate  it,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  despise  a  simpler  style  of  service, 
which  may  be  very  reverent  and  impressive.  Only,  if  the  service  is  not 
fully  choral,  do  let  me  plead  against  a  high  responding  note,  which  inevi- 
tably hinders  responding.  Nothing  is  more  painful  than  to  hear  the 
prayers  taken  on  a  low  note  or  on  no  note  at  all,  and  the  Amens  and 
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other  responses  taken  on  a  note  certainly  above  the  comfortable  level  of 
the  voices  of  the  people,  and  sounding  the  higher  by  contrast.  In  such 
cases  it  would  be  fer  more  helpful  to  intelligent  devotion  to  have  the 
whole  responsive  part  of  the  service  cast  in  a  lower  key.  I  must  utter 
one  protest  against  subservience  to  the  ambition  of  choirs  in  the  use  of 
difficult  or  uncongregational  music,  and  pass  on,  leaving  many  things 
unsaid  which  I  should  like  to  say  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  and  only 
summing  up  my  remarks  by  saying  that  what  we  must  aim  at,  to  make 
our  services  attractive  to  the  ignorant  as  well  as  helpful  to  the  cultured,  is 
a  simple,  reverent,  solemn  and  expressive  rendering,  with  every  possible 
endeavour  to  make  it  easy  for  all  to  take  their  appointed  part,  so  that  it 
tnay  be  clearly  felt  that  the  service  is  for  people  as  well  as  priest — 2l  ser- 
vice in  which  it  -is  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  to  join. 

2.  I  now  take  up  my  second  point,  and  ask,  has  the  Church  done  all 
she  could,  and  if  not,  what  more  could  she  do  for  the  classes  who  now 
entirely  neglect  public  worship  ?  I  suppose  the  very  fact  of  this  neglect 
itself  proves  some  neglect  or  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  We 
do  not  want  to  cloak  our  faults  :  and  vast  masses  of  our  people  alienated 
from,  or  utterly  indifferent  to,  the  Church's  ministrations,  a  "heathen 
England  "  to  be  converted  (as  the  Salvation  Army  somewhat  sweepingly 
afhrms),  churches  half  empty,  or  occupied  only  by  the  well-to-do — all 
this  surely  tells  its  tale  of  past  shortcomings.  If  the  Church  had  been 
all  she  might  have  been  to  the  people,  all  this  could  not  have 
been.  No  doubt  the  causes  have  been  manifold,  and  no  doubt,  for  many 
of  the  causes  the  Church  is  not  responsible.  But  for  many  she  is. 
And  whether  it  be  that  her  system  has  been  too  stiff  and  unbending 
and  lacking  in  power  of  adaptation,  or  whether  it  be  that  her  clergy 
have  been  supine,  or  worldly,  or  ill-trained  for  their  special  work  among 
the  godless  and  ignorant ;  or  whether  it  be  that  her  laity,  for  lack  of 
encouragement  or  for  lack  of  faith,  left  all  to  the  clergy,  and  woke  up  too 
late  to  the  great  work  lying  before  them,  the  Church  has  need  to  humble 
herself  and  confess  her  shortcomings,  and  pray  for  power  to  undo  past 
mistakes  and  to  repair  past  neglect.  Certainly,  the  Salvation  Army  is 
teaching  us  one  great  lesson  which  we  must  not  be  ashamed  to  learn. 
With  all  its  faults  in  a  Churchman's  eyes,  it  is  assuredly  showing  us  that 
there  is  a  mighty  work  of  evangelisation  to  be  done  by  single-minded 
faith  and  self-sacrifice.  Would  that  we  might  copy  the  faith  and  self- 
sacrifice,  while  setting  forth  a  richer,  fuller,  more  reverent  type  of  Chris- 
tianity I  One  thing  I  have  said  we  must  not  do ;  we  must  not  lower  the 
glorious  ideal  of  holy  worship  which  God  has  been  leading  us  up  to  in 
these  latter  days  in  order  to  catch  the  ignorant  and  careless.  We  must 
not  depreciate  or  neglect  Sacraments,  Church  order,  Church  doctrine, 
while  we  strain  after  the  conversion  of  sinners.  "This  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  But,  with  this  principle  held 
fast,  surely  we  must  welcome  all  and  everything  which  can  help  in  the  re- 
clamation of  the  masses.  Shorter,  simpler  services,  with  earnest  evan- 
gelistic addresses — often  addresses  with  scarcely  any  service — ^warm  and 
hearty  hymn-singing — we  must  have  these  in  churches,  in  schoolrooms, 
in  public  halls,  in  the  open  air — anywhere.  We  must  learn  not  to  be  too 
squeamish.  I  do  not  say  that  good  taste  is  not  often  a  safeguard  of  rever- 
ence. But  we  need  not  wear  kid  gloves  and  velvet  slippers  in  order  to  be 
reverent     I  heartily  wbh  there  were  more  liberty  in  the  use  of  addttianal 
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services  in  church.  It  is  very  hampering  to  be  limited  to  the  Bible  and 
Prayer-Book.  But  one  thing  I  would  say  as  regards  the  Prayer-book. 
We  can  surely  teach  our  people  its  use  even  in  the  very  simplest  services. 
Any  people  will  learn  to  say  the  Confession  all  together,  as  they  do 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Anybody  can  understand  the  General  Thanks- 
giving. Any  one,  however  ignorant,  would  soon  learn  -to  say  the  first 
four  suffrages  of  the  Litany.  When,  at  their  request,  I  preached  one 
evening  to  a  corps  of  the  Salvation  Army,  I  was  greatly  struck  by  their 
proposal  that  one  feature  in  the  short  service  should  be  the  saying  all  to- 
gether the  Apostles'  Creed.  When  I  went  to  preach  some  concluding 
sermons  at  the  close  of  a  long  Mission,  conducted  last  year  by  Mr. 
Mark  Knowles  at  Northampton,  I  was  astonished  to  hear  the  people  in 
the  street,  on  Saturday  night,  take  up  the  Confession  as  it  was  said  by 
one  of  the  clergy.  I  named  it  to  Mr.  Knowles,  and  he  said,  **  Oh,  I 
have  taught  it  them  "  ;  explaining  that  during  the  six  weeks  he  had  been 
there  holding  services  and  preaching,  under  the  sanction  of  the  clergy, 
several  times  daily,  he  never  omitted  to  use  the  Confession,  so  that  the 
whole  town  seemed  to  know  it.  Surely  it  must  be  well  thus  to  familiarise 
the  people  with  some  of  the  leading  features  of  Our  worship,  so  that  when 
they  came  to  church  (and  we  must  not  be  content  till  they  do)  they  may 
not  find  all  strange  and  new.  *  And  then,  lastly  (for  I  have  no  time  for 
much  I  would  say),  there  is  the  individual  dealing  with  souls — patient, 
quiet,  laborious  work.  No  preaching,  no  praying,  no  multiplication  of 
services,  will  do  much  without  this.  And  this  is  the  hardest  of  all.  And 
for  this — for  all — oh,  what  grace,  what  faith,  what  zeal,  what  courage, 
what  love,  what  humility,  are  needed  !  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?  " 
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Canon   of  Truro. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Church's  attitude  towards  revival  movements, 
has  of  late  been  brought  into  greater  prominence  than  ever  by  the 
upspringing  of  a  huge  body  of  revivalists  outside  the  Church,  upon 
whose  work  we  look  with  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  with  the  most 
sickening  misgivings.  The  Salvation  Army  presents  an  interesting 
spectacle  to  the  student  of  Church  history,  as  being  in  all  probability  the 
last  movement  of  the  kind  that  will  appear  in  England  for  centuries.  It 
forms  the  climax,  the  fie  plus  ultra^  of  such  exhibitions  of  energy.  The 
mind  can  imagine  nothing  to  come  after  it,  unless  in  re-action.  It  has 
reached  the  utmost  limit  of  Christian  zeal  ;  indeed,  it  has  passed  it ; 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  extravagance  itself  could  go  no  further  and 
retain  any -claim  to  be  thought  Christian.  But  it  is  not  my  task  to  con- 
sider the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  existing  Salvation  Army,  or  how  the 
Church  ought  to  deal  with  it.  My  task  is  rather  to  dwell  upon  some 
of  the  lessons  it  conveys  to  the  Church  for  her  own  evangelistic  work. 
Herein  lies  its  permanent  value.  Sects  both  bad  and  good  have  arisen 
during  the  nineteen  hundred  years  of  our  history,  and  those  who  have 
laboured  in  them  piously,  with  a  single  aim,  have  done  good,  and  met 
with  their  personal  reward.  But  the  systems  which  they  hoped  to  found, 
have  falljsn,  decayed,  dwindled,  vanished ;  and  their  chief  fruit,  after  all, 
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in  the  providence  of  God,  has  been  the  effect  produced  by  them  upon 
the  Church  which,  it  may  be,  they  had  despised  or  hated.  And  so  will 
.it  be  with  the  Salvation  Army.  Whether,  after  much  modification,  it  is 
incorporated  into  the  visible  Body  of  Christ,  or  whether  they  remain 
aloof,  their  main  contribution  to  the  world's  welfare  will  lie,  not  in  the 
number  of  souls  directly  saved  by  them,  or  in  their  own  ephemeral 
organisations,  but  in  their  influence  upon  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the 
impulse  they  have  given  to  her  missionary  zeal,  in  the  way  they  have 
thrown  us  back  on  our  first  principles,  in  showing  us  experimentally  what 
we  ought  not  to  do,  as  well  as  what  we  ought,  in  challenging  us  to 
consider  afresh  what  missionary  agencies  we  have,  or  might  have,  at 
command. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  given  an  impulse  to  our  efforts  at  home 
evangelisation.  It  has  forced  us  at  last  to  see  clearly  what  we  had  long 
guessed,  that  the  pastoral,  parochial,  edificatory  theory  of  Christian  work, 
though  good,  is  but  one-sided.  Before  the  Reformation,  this  theory  was 
corrected  by  the  wide  spread  of  such  bodies  as  the  Preaching  Friars;  but 
since  that  time  the  parochial  theory  has  had  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Church,  and  we  now  see  the  disastrous  extent  of  the  failure.  The 
parochial  theory  lacks  the  spirit  of  aggression  ;  and  wherever  Christianity 
ceases  to  be  aggressive — we  thank  Mrs.  Booth  for  having  taught  us  the 
word — there  Christianity  recedes.  The  result  of  300  years  of  reformed 
Christianity  (which  ought  to  be  the  most  potent)  is,  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  what  has  been  called  a  *'  heathen  England."  What  the 
Salvation  Army  has  forced  us  to  perceive  is — not  that  we  should  fling 
away  the  parochial  theory,  and  embrace  exclusively  the  other,  missionary 
theory,  as  they  do — in  that  case,  the  failure  would  be  far  more  disastrous, 
indeed,  irretrievable — but  that  we  must  imperatively  carry  on  a  wide 
work  of  conversion,  side  by  side  with  the  work  of  edifying,  with  no 
jealousy  between  the  two  departments. 

It  must  be  said  in  our  excuse,  that  our  backwardness  in  the  line  to 
which  the  Salvation  Army  incites  us,  is  connected  with  some  of  the  best 
features  of  Church  life.  If,  for  instance,  our  laymen  have  not  preached, 
it  is  in  large  measure  because  the  first  note  of  a  true  Church  layman  is 
his  modesty.  And,  perhaps,  the  chief  reasons  why  efforts  for  the 
conversion,  as  distinct  from  the  training  of  souls,  have  been  less  marked 
among  us,  may  be  found  in  our  richer  and  wider  views  of  life  and  truth. 
Conversion  is  to  us  but  one  point  among  many  as  important  in  a  soul's 
education.  And  even  the  whole  culture  of  each  individual  soul 
belonging  to  her,  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  work  of  the  Church.  Mr. 
Booth's  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  shows  us  that  the  mainspring 
of  all  his  energy  is  the  belief  in  what  he  calls  "  the  old  Gospel,"  and 
that  the  central  point  of  that  "  old  Gospel "  is,  to  him  and  his,  a  vivid 
imagination  of  hell.  To  the  Salvationist,  all  but  the  assured  few  are 
already  (as  it  were)  wrapped  in  unquenchable  flames.  The  one  business 
of  life  is,  to  hale  as  many  of  them  out  as  possible.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  restricted  view  of  life  gives  an  intensity  and  simplicity  to  the 
work  of  preaching  which  we  often  lack.  But  this  ought  not  to  be  so. 
Wider  conceptions  of  the  purposes  of  God  ought  not  to  diminish  our 
earnestness  in  the  work  of  conversion.  Though  to  us  the  saving  of 
souls  means  much  more  than  rescuing  them  from  hell,  we  ought  not  to 
be  the  less,  but  the  more  eager  to  save  them.     Love  of  souls  ought  to  be 
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in  direct,  not  in  inverse,  proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  the  destiny  which 
we  believe  to  await  them.  And  of  all  men  we  ought  least  to  acquiesce 
in  educating  a  few  elect  specimens  of  the  race.  We  can  understand  a 
Luther  saying,  in  half-jovial,  half-cynical  retrospect,  **  When  I  was  a 
young  preacher  I  seriously  meditated  making  all  mankind  good,"  and 
adding,  that  he  had  abandoned  the  dream.  But  for  a  Churchman,  such 
a  saying  should  be  impossible.  The  realisation  of  that  abandoned  dream 
of  Luther's  is  solemnly  imposed  on  all  our  priests  at  ordination  as  their 
life  work.  The  universality  of  our  mission  is  at  least  one  of  our  claims 
to  the  proud  title  of  Catholics.     To  abandon  it  would  be  an  apostasy. 

But  while  the  Salvation  Army  has  made  us  feel  how  remiss  we  have 
been  in  converting  zeal,  it  has  taught  us  also,  how  not  to  display  it  It 
acts  as  a  caution  to  us,  not  as  an  example  only.  It  makes  us  more 
thankful  than  ever  for  the  religious  soberness  which  our  grandfathers 
delivered  to  us.  We  see,  on  a  huge  scale,  the  evils  of  sensationalism. 
Not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  decry  everything  that  might  be  called 
sensational.  Street  preaching  is  of  itself  sensational.  A  surpliced 
procession  singing  a  litany  is  sensational.  To  see  a  company  of  per- 
sons kneeling  on  a  road  or  in  a  field  is  sensational.  But  these  things 
have  their  uses.  There  is  a  legitimate  excitement  which  attracts  men, 
and  prepares  their  minds  to  receive  truth ;  for  few  persons  can  receive 
truth  as  truth ;  they  require  to  have  it  translated  for  them  into  feeling. 
But  as  soon  as  sensation  becomes  an  object  in  itself,  sought  for  the 
pleasure  it  brings,  or  because  it  is  mistaken  for  religion — if  once  it  ceases 
to  be  spontaneous,  and  is  forced  or  feigned,  or  is  allowed  to  go  beyond 
control,  or  forgets  reverence — then  it  becomes  purely  mischievous,  neither 
spiritual  itself,  nor  leading  to  a  spiritual  result,  but  earthly,  natural,  sen- 
sual, carnal.  Better  that  the  Church  should  settle  into  apathy,  than 
that  she  should  degrade  herself  and  her  Lord  by  such  sensationalism. 
Ways  which  lead  to  a  sudden  and  kclatant  success  rouse  our  suspicion. 
We  have  learned  of  One  who  was  not  less  eager  than  any  modern  reviva- 
list for  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  of  whom  it  was  prophesied  before, 
and  observed  in  fact,  that  He  neither  strove  nor  cried,  and  no  man  heard 
His  voice  in  the  streets. 

We  may,  I  think,  hope  that  the  abuse  of  sensationalism  by  the  Salvation 
Army  will  have  a  strong  reactionary  effect  upon  our  own  Mission  Work, 
especially  in  one  particular.  They  have  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  use — 
not  only  of  teaching,  but  of  preaching.  It  has  been  almost  suppressed  to 
make  way  for  other  means  of  influencing  minds.  Modem  instruments  of 
warfare— shells,  torpedoes,  and  mitrailleuses,  noisy  explosives,  doing 
execution  wholesale — have  been  substituted,  to  a  very  large  extent,  for 
the  one  weapon  which  we  knew  of  old — the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  Word  of  God.  But  if  we  believe  the  Scriptures,  and  all  the  great 
Fathers,  it  is  the  plain  preaching  of  Christian  doctrine — of  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ,  and  of  His  living  presence,  power,  and  love,  of  His 
sacred  laws  and  His  blessed  promises,  which  is  to  win  the  world.  It  has 
the  force  and  penetration  of  a  sacrament  And  I  think,  with  the  Salvation 
Army  before  our  eyes  (I  hope  none  will  think  that  I  speak  in  barren 
cen.sure  of  them,  but  only  to  draw  our  lesson  from  them)  that  we  may 
learn  to  make  our  Missions  more  effective,  by  making  them  more  full  of 
teaching.  What  we  want  is  a  short  and  persuasive  sermon,  followed  by 
clear,  incisive,  perhaps  catechetical  instruction,  leading  on  to  devotion. 
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Had  we  only  to  think  of  the  roughs,  it  might  be  otherwise. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  A  friend  of  mine,  whose  name  would 
be  received  here  with  respect,  if  I  might  mention  it,  and  whose 
judicious  and  large-hearted  efforts  for  the  working  classes  give  him 
a  right  to  speak  for  them,  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago,  and  said,  that 
so  far  as  his  experience  went,  the  class  of  respectable  artisans  was  at 
least  as  averse  from  the  methods  of  the  Salvation  Army  as  the  classes 
socially  above  them,  and  that,  in  his  opinion — Christlike  as  b  the  work 
of  reclaiming  the  outcast — it  was  a  still  more  Christlike  work  at  present, 
and  peculiarly  laid  upon  us,  to  win  back  the  respectable  artisans ;  and  he 
added,  that  we  ought  to  think  well  before,  in  our  yearning  to  reclaim  the 
outcast,  we  identified  ourselves  with  methods  and  principles  which  would 
make  it  harder  for  the  artisans  to  be  saved.  Sympathetic,  reverent, 
large-minded  exposition  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  is  the  instrument 
by  which  such  an  end  can  best  be  compassed.  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
Harriett  Martineau,  were  only  samples  of  a  vast  class  who  have  abandoned 
Christianity  because  it  was  presented  to  them  in  the  form  of  some 
ghastly  caricature.  If  the  true  doctrine  could  have  been  at  one  period 
of  their  lives  set  before  them  in  the  right  way,  we  should  not  have  had 
to  deplore  their  loss.  Teaching,  patient  teaching,  generous,  heart-felt 
teaching — if  there  is  a  panacea  for  all  our  ills,  that  is  it 

But  if  our  Missions  ar^  to  be  teaching  Missions,  it  follows  that  they 
ought  to  be  of  longer  duration  than  they  usually  are.  Mr.  Aitken,  I 
believe,  following  the  example  of  the  great  Roman  Catholic  missioners, 
sometimes  prolongs  his  for  a  month,  and  it  is  not  at  all  too  long.  No 
Mission  seems  to  me  complete  without  explicit  instruction  upon  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer — ^the  ethics,  the 
dogma,  and  the  devotional  system  of  the  Church ;  and  the  cramming 
needed  to  bring  all  this  into  a  week  or  ten  days  destroys  the  fulness  of 
its  effect  Long  Missions  have  many  advantages  over  short  ones.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  week  the  people  are  only  just  fully  roused  to  attention 
and  receptivity.  They  are  just  beginning  to  lay  aside  their  suspicions. 
Their  shyness  of  each  other  and  of  the  missioners  is  just  wearing  off. 
It  seems  foolish,  then,  to  fly  away.  The  long  Mission  has  a  far  more 
lasting  effect.  Conviction  of  sin  has  begun  to  deepen  into  repentance. 
Excitement  has  had  time  to  finish  its  effervescence.  No  half- made 
converts  stroll  off  at  the  close  to  seek  fresh  sensations  in  Dissenting 
chapels.  Papist  or  Protestant  By  the  end  of  the  Mission  they  are 
provided  with  the  helps  and  safeguards  they  require.  And  the  often- 
debated  question,  how  to  get  hold  of  those  who  are  moved,  answers 
itself  in  a  long  Mission,  for  those  who  want  help  come  of  themselves — 
which  always  does  them  more  good  than  forcing  them  into  conversation 
during  an  after-meeting. 

There  are,  however,  many  places,  especially  in  country  districts,  by  no 
means  ripe  for  these  regular  Missions,  where  nevertheless  some  kind  of 
evangelistic  work  ought  to  be  attempted;  for  the  country  is  not  less  heathen 
than  the  towns.  As  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  might  be  useful,  I  may 
mention  an  experiment  which  was  tried  this  summer  in  Cornwall.  Two 
clergymen,  accompanied  by  two  young  laymen»  started,  under  the 
Bishop's  sanction,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  parochial  incumbents,  to 
conduct  an  itinerant  Mission  in  a  group  of  parishes  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  county.    On  Sundays  they  preached  in  the  parish  churches ;  but 
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on  the  week-daySy  afternoon  and  evening,  out  of  doors,  in  the  various 
scattered  hamlets — sometimes  in  a  carpenter's  wood-yard,  sometimes  on 
a  hillside  above  a  fishing  cove,  or  in  a  cart-shed,  or  among  the  holiday 
makers  at  a  sea-side  fair  with  horse-races.  They  travelled  on  foot  from 
place  to  place,  returning  again  to  each  preaching  station  at  a  week's 
interval.  They  cast  themselves  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  villagers,  and 
never  in  vain,  thus  gaining  many  a  good  opportunity  of  learning  the 
people's  ways,  and  of  speaking  quietly  to  souls.  To  make  it  perceptible 
at  a  glance  that  it  was  a  church  work,  the  two  clergymen  wore  their 
cassocks  as  they  went.  The  texts  of  their  discourses  were  always  from 
the  Lessons  of  the  day.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  character 
of  the  meetings.  But  the  whole  country-side  was  quiedy  stirred.  Many 
people  flocked  from  one  station  to  another  to  be  present  The  consecu- 
tive teaching  of  a  Mission,  where  the  hearers  are  the  same  night  after 
night  was,  of  course,  impossible ;  but,  not  to  speak  of  individual  lives 
which  were  changed,  the  population,  as  a  whole,  was  affected.  Pre- 
judices were  removed.  In  a  district  wholly,  one  might  say,  lost  to  the 
Church,  it  was  felt  that  the  Church  did  love  her  children  after  all.  They 
were  struck  with  her  witness  for  holiness.  The  way  was  prepared  for 
fuller  work  hereafter,  both  missionary  and  parochial. 

In  addition  to  lengthened  parochial  Missions  and  to  evangelistic 
tours,  such  as  I  have  described,  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  Church 
to  develop  a  movement  more  nearly  resembling  the  Salvation  Army's 
own  work.  Such  a  movement  has  dready  been  inaugurated  at  Bristol, 
Hammersmith,  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  society  known  as  the  '*  Church 
Parochial  Mission  Society,"  which  has  Mr.  Aiticen  for  its  head,  has  lately 
thrown  out  a  branch  in  this  special  direction.  I  hope  that  some  subse- 
quent speaker  will  be  able  to  tell  us  more  fully  about  the  work  of  the 
**  Church  Mission  Army,"  under  Mr.  Carlile  and  others.  The  fact  that 
they  state  on  their  circular  that,  "  No  one  Will  be  accepted  who  has 
been  a  paid  officer  of  the  Salvation  Army,"  is,  I  trust,  a  pledge  that 
they  will  not  carry  their  imitation  too  far.  The  agents  in  this  work  are 
to  be  working  men  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age,  able  to  "  testify 
clearly  to  their  own  sense  of  acceptance  with  God,"  and  Church  com- 
municants. They  will  receive  from  jQi  to  £2  a  week.  Undoubtedly 
we  have  here  the  beginning  of  a  work  of  great  interest,  and  destined,  no 
doubt,  under  the  management  of  such  earnest  leaders,  and  maintained 
by  so  wealthy  a  society,  to  reach  large  proportions  and  to  influence  the 
Church  of  England  much.  I  believe  also  that  the  "  Church  of  England 
Working  Men's  Society  "  has  taken  some  steps  in  a  like  direction. 

I  may  confess,  my  lord,  that  my  great  anxiety  with  regard  to  much  of 
our  revival  or  Mission  effort  is  concerned  with  its  ultimate  control. 
History  teaches  us  that  even  the  best  intended  organisations  which  have 
gone  to  work  without  a  careful  and  sincere  subjection  to  the  Divinely 
instituted  authorities  of  the  Church,  have  ended  in  producing  jealousies, 
and  even  disruptions.  The  history  of  the  Preaching  Friars,  the  Lollards, 
the  Jesuits,  the  Wesleyans — to  come  down  to  nothing  later  or  nearer — 
is  full  of  warning.  Private  societies — especially  such  as  start  with  any 
special  doctrines  of  their  own,  or  any  sympathies  less  wide  than  those  of 
the  Church  herself — are  apt  to  become  powerful  before  the  Church  sees 
where  she  is,  and  to  give  trouble  which  they  never  meant  to  give.  A 
society  does  not  become  a  Church  society  by  the  fact  that  all  its 
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members  are  members  of  the  Church,  nor  even  by  the  patronage 
of  two  or  three  bishops.  To  make  any  revival  movement  a  Church 
revival  movement  (and  on  such  I  was  told  to  speak),  it  is  not 
enough  that  it  should  tolerate,  as  an  accident  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  bom,  the  diocesan  government  of  the  Church.  It  ought, 
I  consider,  heartily  to  throw  itself  into  that  system  without  reserve, 
accepting  frankly  such  .difficulties  as  it  may  in  practice  involve,  as  part  of 
the  discipline  by  which  our  Lord  tries  His  Church's  patience  and  obedi- 
ence. How  different,  for  instance,  would  have  been  the.  result  of 
Wesley's  work,  if  he  had  recognised  this  fact.  He  thought  himself— 
strangely  he  still  seems  to  many  to  have  been — a  thorough  Churchman, 
and  sincerely  meant  his  revival  for  a  Church  revival ;  but  his  system, 
though  it  told  its  members  to  attend  their  parish  churches  and  altars, 
had  no  vital,  organic,  necessary  connection  with  the  general  system  of  the 
Church.  It  was  not  penetrated  by  the  Church  idea.  It  ignored  the 
notions  of  mission  and  jurisdiction.  The  allegiance  of  its  adherents 
was  exacted  not  for  the  Church's  officers  but  for  its  own.  And  the  end 
we  know. 

Your  lordship's  diocese,  guided  by  your  lordship's  own  wisdom,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  place  Mission  work,  in  which  your  lordship  has  had 
so  wide  and  so  blessed  an  experience,  upon  a  proper  diocesan  footing. 
Here,  and  at  Lincoln,  and  at  Salisbury,  are  diocesan  societies  of  missioners, 
with  rules  much  alike,  except  that  the  Lincoln  society  is  clerical  only, 
the  other  two  admit  laymen.  A  concordat  has  also  been  formed  with 
Mr.  Aitken's  society,  which  has  happily  secured  to  the  diocese  the 
services  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Lester — the  appointment  having  rested,  if  I 
mistake  not,  where  it  ought,  with  your  lordship  alone,  while  the  stipend 
is  provided  by  the  society.  And  I  understand  that  Rochester  is  about 
to  form  a  like  concordat. 

At  Truro  we  have  not 'as  yet  a  society  of  the  same  kind,  though  I 
hope  we  may  have  one  before  long.     But  we  have  the  nucleus  of  it  in 
a  small  college  of  missioners,  who  live  together  in  a  iralernal  way,  free 
from  parochial  and  other  ties,  and  devoted  solely  to  such  work  of 
evangelisation  as  the  Bishop  may  assign  to  them.     It  is  now  widely  felt 
that,  although  our  best  missioners  at  present  are  beneficed  clergy,  and 
it  would  be  a  tremendous  loss  to  restrict  Mission  preaching  to  men  not 
so  attached,  yet  there  ought  also  to  be  some  who  make  this  their  life 
work,  who  keep  themselves  free  for  it,  who  are  ready  to  go  at  an  hour's 
notice  wherever  they  may  be  sent.     Prolonged  Missions  are  impossible 
without  it ;  so  is  itinerant  preaching  of  any  magnitude ;  so  are  operations 
like  those  of  Mr.  Carlile.     It  is  done  by  Mr.  Aitken,  and  by  many 
members  of  his  society ;  it  is  done  also  in  a  different  form  by  the 
Evangelist  Fathers  of  St.  John  at  Cowley.    The  House  of  Missioners  at 
Truro  differs  from  both  of  these  in  being  strictly  diocesan.    The  Bishop 
has  the  entire  control  over  its  work.     Like  the  Cowley  Society,  however, 
and  unlike  Mr.  Aitken's,  it  adopts  the  form  of  a  common  life,  though 
without  a  lifelong  obligation.     Regarded  from  the  very  lowest  point  of 
view,  the  maintenance  of  a  number  of  missioners  is  thus  made  cheaper. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  could  find  other  things  also  to  say  in  favour  of  such 
homes  for  religious  workers,  without  disparaging  any  other  mode  of 
living.     That  system,  as  applied  to  religious  women,  has  come  to  be 
universally  recognised  in  the  English  Church — witness  Wantage  and 
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Clewer,  witness  Mildmay  Park — even  within  the  lifetime  of  him  who 
may  be  said  to  have  restored  the  idea — the  great  saint  who  entered  upon 
his  rest  a  fortnight  ago.  But  men  who  have  tried  it  find  it  as  helpful  to 
them  as  women  do.  It  is  not  the  craze  of  a  few  extreme  partisans. 
Holy  Archbishop  Leighton,  Burnet's  model,  passionately  lamented  that 
the  old  monasteries  had  been  destroyed  and  not  reformed.  Holy  Henry 
Martyn,  Simeon's  best  loved  son,  strengthened  himself  for  his  cruel 
labours  by  the  contemplation  of  **  those  holy  men  who  had  retired  into  a 
convent,"— a  St.  Bernard,  a  St.  Francis  Xavier.  And  I  trust  I  am  not 
taking  too  great  a  liberty,  my  lord,  in  saying  that  I  hope  to  see  not  only 
the  increase  of  our  little  house  at  Truro,  but  also  the  rise  of  similar 
institutions  elsewhere. 


ADDRESSES. 
J.  Trevarthen,  Esq.,  Redhill. 

My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  must  appeal  to  this  vast  meeting  for 
the  utmost  sympathy  and  consideration,  standing  here,  as  I  do,  as  an  obscure  layman, 
to  speak  upon  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  be  considered  by  the 
Congress,  and  coming  after  two  such  remarkable  men  as  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
and  the  Bishop  of  Bedford.     They  have  said  so  much  that  is  good,  and  so  much  to 
the  point,  that  I  have  the  greater  difficulty  in  addressing  you.     But  I  hope  to  receive 
your  indulgence  in  putting  before  you  my  particular  view,  as  a  layman  who  has  had 
something  to  do  with  mission  work,  and  special  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with   that  work,  as  successfully  carried  on  by  others.     The  Church  has  obviously 
failed,  so  far,  to  lay  hold  of  the  masses  to  the  extent  that  we  should  desire.     We 
may  consider  this  as  an  accepted  fact,  so  I  will  not  go  into  statistics ;  but  I  may 
make  one  reference  .to  the  words  of  a  leading  man  in  mission  work.     Some  ten 
years  ago,  Lord  Shaftesbury  said  that,  after  making  accurate  enquiries  on  the  matter, 
he  had  learnt,  with  very  much  regret,  that  not  two  per  cent,  of  the  working-men  of 
London  attended  our  churches,  or  any  place  of  worship  whatever  !      Of  course, 
there  may,  and  must  be,  many  reasons  for  this  neglect  of  public  worship,  some  of 
which  are  very  evident,  and  upon  the  surface  ;  but  I  think  I  may  call  your  attention 
to  two  or  three  of  them  with  advantage.     First  of  all,  it  is  obvious,  to  my  mind,  that 
the  population  has  entirely  outgrown  our  church  accommodation.     It  appears  to  me 
thftt  this  outgrowing  of  accommodation  mostly  took  place  at  the  time  when,  un- 
fortunately, the  administration  of  the  Churches  affairs  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.     There 
is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  English  Church  than 
the  marvellous  way  in  which  she  survived  the  Georgian  era;   and  in  those  days, 
when  the  i)opulation  was  increasing,   and    the    church    accommodation    was    not 
proportionately  increasing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  masses  were  being  left  behind  ; 
and  this  is  shown  in  our  own  day  by  the  deplorable  ignorance  which  is  found  to 
prevail  of  even  the  very  rudiments  of  religion.      I  will  mention  one  little  illustration 
from  my  own  observation.     I  am  connected  with  a  Society  in  the  South  of  England 
which  has  to  do  with  the  most  unpromising  tj'pe  of  juvenile  offenders.     We,  at  the 
Philanthropic  Society's  Farm   School,   Redhill,   take  in  and  put  to    work    some 
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hundreds  of  almost  hopeless  outcasts — lads  who  have  lost  their  position  in  the  world 
— and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  are  able  to  return  some  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of 
them  baclc  again  as  useful  and  honest  members  of  society.  It  is  my  duty,  amongst 
other  things,  to  thoroughly  examine  the  antecedents  of  these  lads,  and  when  they 
come  to  the  Institution  I  naturally  ask  the  boys  if  they  have  ever  been  baptized. 
They  generally  answer,  "  Oh,  yes.  Sir."  In  more  than  one  case  I  have  asked  this 
question,  and  the  boy  said,  **  Yes,  Sir,"  and  when  I  questioned  him  further,  and 
asked  where  he  had  been  baptized,  the  answer  I  received  was,  "  Here,  Sir,'* 
pointing  to  his  arm.  That  lad  had  been  brought  up  in  this  great  Christian  country, 
and  yet  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  baptism  and  vaccination  !  That  is 
an  appalling  fact,  and  some  of  these  lads  have  been  to  National,  and  many  to  Board 
Schools— those  triumphs  of  modem  legislation.  The  second  point  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  is  this,  that  even  in  the  churches  that  do  exist,  the  working  people — 
the  masses  of  the  country — have  not  yet  had  fair  play.  I  will  tell  you  why — on 
account  of  the  pew  system.  Why,  even  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool's  pattern  church 
has  only  one-half  of  the  seats  free  !  What  does  that  say  for  the  rest  ?  You  know, 
my  friends,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  working  men  into  the  Church  at  all,  and 
when  a  man  is  induced  to  attend,  he  must  ^  mind  where  he  goes,  or  he  is  told, 
''That  is  my  seat."  Under  those  circumstances  what  will  he  do?  Why,  he 
probably  leaves  it  at  once  and  for  ever,  and  I  cannot  wonder  at  it.  The  liAct  is, 
many  people  have  been  absolutely  lost  to  the  Church  because  of  this  pernicious  pew 
system,  and  if  time  allowed,  I  could  tell  some  painful  stories  of  its  effects.  The  next 
point  I  will  refer  to  is,  that  not  only  are  the  churches  ineffectively  used  in  that  way, 
but  they  are  not  used  often  enough.  Standing  here  in  the  front  of,  and  among  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  churches 
were  used  as  often  as  the  Church  has  ordered  them  to  be  used — at  least  fourteen 
times  a  week — the  working  classes  would  not  have  gone  so  much  astray.  How,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  English  people  have  been  content  to  pay  their  thousands 
of  pounds  for  their  magnificent  churches,  and  keep  them  hermetically  sealed  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday  I  cannot  understand.  And,  then,  as  you  know,  the  very  appear- 
ance of  some  of  our  churches  is  enough  to  frighten  the  poor  man  out  of  his  wits. 
I  could  mention  several  churches  of  that  kind — for  instance,  the  well-known  Saint 
Pancras.  I  dare  say  you  know  the  parish  church  of  Saint  Pancras,  near  your  great 
Midland  Station,  and  you  must  have  observed  that  a  striking  portion  of  it  looks  like  a 
sarcophagus' !  Do  you  suppose  that  a  man  who  scarcely  wants  to  go  to  church  at  all 
will  be  attracted  by  a  magnificent  imitation  of  an  Egyptian  tomb  ?  Not  likely.  The 
very  last  thing  the  Church  ought  to  be,  is  repellant  to  the  masses,  and  that  is  what 
she  has  been,  alas !  in  many  cases.  Then,  not  only  have  our  churches  not  been 
used  often  enough,  but  we  do  not  provide  a  sufficient  variety  of  services.  The 
Bishop  of  Bedford  says  there  should  be  elasticity  about  them,  and  I  say  so  too.  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  never  provide  sufficient  variety  in  our  churches  under  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  What,  then,  is  the  cure  for  that  ?  It  is  to  start  all  over  the  place  a 
number  of  good,  and,  it  may  be,  plain  mission  churches,  and  there  you  can  do, 
practically  in  these  free  days,  nearly  anything  you  like.  And  if  in  any  parish  the  type 
of  service  adopted  in  the  mother  church  is  not  acceptable  to  a  minority,  as  b  often  the 
case,  you  can  provide  them  with  another  type  of  service  in  a  mission  church.  We 
ought  to  provide  a  large  number  of  such  places,  with  attractive  services.     Then  I 
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must  add  that  there  has  been  a  very  inadequate  supply  of  clergy.  I  believe  that 
since  the  Reformation  the  population  of  England  has  increased  four-fold,  and  I  am 
told  that  the  cleigy  have  scarcely  increased  at  all  unti^  just  a  few  years  ago  :  and 
what  has  made  matters  worse  is  that  we  have  drifted  into  this  most  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things,  that  the  Diaconate  in  the  Church  of  England  is  almost  a  dead 
letter.  We  have  not  such  a  thing  as  a  real  Deacon  now.  We  have  'prentice 
priests,  and  how  they  manage  to  learn  their  profession  in  one  year  when  other 
professions  take  seven,  I  do  not  know ;  indeed,  a  friend  of  mine  who  came  to 
the  Congress,  told  me  on  the  journey  that  he  was  going  to  get  his  Diaconate 
shortened  to  even  less  than  a  year  !  One  of  the  things  we  want  is,  not  only  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  our  clergy,  but  a  revival  of  the  real  Diaconate  amongst 
us;  because  it  really  is  the  "missii^  link"  between  the  clergy  and  laity.  We 
have  lost  that  because  the  deacon  is  merely  at  present  a  'prentice  priest.  Now  I 
am  coming  to  what  I  consider  my  great  point.  I  say  that  until  the  Church  of 
England  discovers  and  learns  the  lesson  which  the  Wesleyans  could  have  taught  her 
jrears  ago,  she  will  never  have  ministerial  staff  enough  to  do  her  work :  I  mean, 
that  she  should  have  lay  preachers  all  ov^  the  place.  In  Cornwall,  as  our  good 
friend  Bishop  Benson  could  tell  you,  through  the  ministrations  of  John  Wesley,  that 
great  evan;^elistic  worker,  that  county  has  been  saved  to  Christianity.  But  how  has 
it  been  done  ?  Nearly  everywhere,  as  I  know  in  my  own  native  parish,  you  will 
find  six  chapels  to  one  church.  The  more  shame  to  the  Church,  I  say.  And 
although  the  Wesleyans  have  done  their  work  imperfectly,  and  not  up  to  our 
standard  of  how  it  should  be  done,  yet  they  have  accomplished  a  grand  work.  If 
we  do  not  learn  that  lesson,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  we  are  not- 
doing  our  duty.  The  Salvation  Army  can  teach  us  a  lesson  of  enthusiasm,  and, 
indeed,  if  we  had  only  one  half  the  enthusiasm  in  our  missions  that  General  Booth 
has  in  his  army,  we  should  very  soon  accomplish  our  work,  considering  our  great 
advantages  and  opportunities.  Let  me  say,  in  .conclusion,  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  reason  the  Church  has  fallen  behind  in  this  matter  is  because  she  has  lost  what 
the  soldiers  call  'Uhe  touch."  Do  you  remember  the  glowing  description  which 
appeared  in  the  papers  the  other  day  of  the  progress  of  the  British  army  in  the 
late  Egyptian  campaign  ?  Do  you  remember  how  in  the  early  morning,  as  they 
marched  out  in  the  darkness,  it  was  said  their  only  chance  of  going  forward 
efficiently  was  by  keeping  "  the  touch  ? "  If  they  had  lost  "  the  touch,"  that 
gallant  army  would  have  been  disbanded  and  useless.  We,  the  Church's  army, 
have  lost  ''the  touch"  between  baptism  and  confirmation,  and  again  between 
confirmation  and  communion  in  many  cases,  and  I  think  I  could  tell  you  the  reason, 
if  I  had  time.  And  we  have,  alas  !  lost  "  the  touch  "  even  after  they  have  come 
fo  communion.  The  obvious  cure  is  to  increase  the  number  of  people  who  can  give 
and  carry  on  that  "touch,"  and  the  more  people  you  can  employ  in  the  Church, 
and  the  more  varied  the  ways,  the  more  substantial  work  you  will  be  doing  for  her 
and  the  people.  And  I  must  add  a  word  about  the  sermons.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  say  that  half  the  sermons  used  in  our  churches  had 
better  be  burnt.  I  should  not  like  to  have  said  so  bold  a  thing  myself,  but  upon  his 
authority  I  endorse  it ;  for  if  anybody  should  know,  it  is  Bishop  Ryle.  Let  us 
learn  this  lesson  :  if  we  want  the  people  to  go  to  Church,  we  must^  in  this  and 
other  respects,  make  the  Church  attractive ;  and  anyone  with  half  an  eye  and  a 
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measure  of  good  sense  can  find  out  very  soon  what  really  is  attractive.     If  we  will 
but  do  our  duty,  God  helping  us,  I  am  sure  we  shall  succeed  in  this  grand  work. 


H.  F.  BOWKER,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  on  the  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  by  saying, 
that  I  purpose  to  speak  especially  on  that  part  of  the  revival  work  of  our  day  which 
is  being  exhibited  by  the  Salvation  Army.     All  experience  and  observation  show  that 
God  never  permits  any  great  difficulty  to  arise,  without  sending  a  warning  and  offering 
some  remedy.     That  uprising  of  the  democracy,  so  often  predicted  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  closing  days  of  the  dispensation  in  which  we  live,  and  which  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  Archbishop  in  his  sermon,  and  by  our  President  in  his  opening 
address,  is  accompanied  by  a  great  cry  for  Christ,  from  the  same  section  of  the  people. 
We  are  alarmed  at  the  liberty  and  independence,  so  freely  shown,  lest  it  should 
degenerate  more  and  more  into  licentiousness,  but  a  great  counteracting  remedy  is 
offered.     The  work  of  the  Salvation  Anny  has  shown  us  that  the  masses  can  be 
reached  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  in  some  aspects,  shows  us  how. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  our  responsibility  is  great.     As  the  National   Church,   we 
territorially  divide  the  land.     It  is  mapped  out  into  parishes  throughout  the  kingdom. 
I  have  heard  some  say,  "  Let  the  Salvation  Army  do  their  work,  and  we  will  do  ours." 
If  this  view  were  to  prevail,  we  may  close  our  Churches,  and  leave  others  to  do  the 
work  which  we  should  thus  prove  ourselves  incompetent  to  do.     Away,  however,  with 
such  thoughts.      We  are  responsible  for  giving  to  every  person  in  the  land,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     With  all  its  extravagance  of  utterance  and  of  action, 
and  its  errors  in  teaching  on  one  great  subject,  the  Salvation  Army  is  doing  a  great 
work.     Perhaps  the  extravagance  may  be  a  re-action  on  the  excessive  rigidness  of 
that  which  we  call  order,  a  mere  refinement  upon  it,  unknown  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church ; — and  the  error  may  be  a  re-action  from  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  one  part 
of  truth,  that  which  we  designate  doctrine,  as  distinguished  from  the  practical  things 
which  mark  our  daily  lives.     Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.     True  doctrine  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  true  conduct,  only  it  is  possible  to  give  a  proportionally  undue  attention  to 
one  side  of  truth  to  the  neglect  of  another.     The  Christ-life  which  all  His  disciples 
are  called  upon  to  live  has  not  been  sufficiently  lived  out  to  invite  and  attract  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.     That  we  may  know  their  need,  let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the 
habits  of  many  amongst  them.     I  enter  a  public  house,  and  what  do  I  commonly  see 
at  the  close  of  the  day.     Many  are  drinking  beer,  singing  snatches  of  ribald  songs, 
uttering  scandal,  telling  imaginary  stories,  swearing  very  freely.      Let  me  bring  theSijE 
same  people  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  get  them  to  a  gathering  suited  to  their 
condition.     Let  the  conviction  of  sin  and  the  converting  grace  of  God  touch  them, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  how  is  the  great  change  shown  ?    The 
scandal  and  the  imaginary  story  are  exchanged  for  the  testimony  to  Christ ;  the  ribald 
song  and  the  profane  oath  for  the  hallelujah  and  the  loud  amen  ;  the  beer-drinking  in 
most  cases,  for  total  abstinence.     Their  habitations,  notwithstanding  all  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  introduced,  both  by  private  and  public  efforts,  are  too  often 
scenes  of  misery  and  deprivation.    The  contrast  between  all  this  and  Christ ^a  pre- 
sent Saviour  and  the  Great  Giver  of  future  glory  is  so  great,  as  to  fill  these  people  with 
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exulting  joy.     Our  long  n^lect  has  lefl  them  without  the  reticent  and  chastening 
thought  which  the  more  highly  educated  feel  the  power  of.     The  Salvation  Army 
present  Christ  to  them,  not  as  afar  off  but  nigh  ;  not  up  in  heaven  only,  but  near ;  the 
written  and  the  Personal  Word    brought  nigh,  so  that  they  may  partake  of  His 
blessing,  and  receive  Himself.    Those  of  the  Salvation  Army  with  whom  I  have 
spoken,  and  I  have  come  in  contact  with  many  of  them,  have  got  a  realistic  grip  of 
Christ,  far  more  powerful  than  the  great  mass  of  our  Church  and  Chapel-going  people. 
They  have  a  consciousness,  too,  that  Satan  is  a  real  personal  foe,  whom  they  have  to 
encounter,  it  may  be  daily,  and  who  can  only  be  overcome  by  Christ  consciously  pre- 
sent ^ith  them.     Let  us  brace  ourselves,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  to  this  work. 
Until  the  day  arrives  that  our  Churches  are  thrown  open  freely  for  all  Christian  work, 
and  I  pray  that  that  day  may  soon  dawn,  let  us  provide  a  hall  or  mission-room  in 
each  parish,  and  let  the  Clergy  take  up  this  work  themselves,  assisted  by  all  the 
Christ-living  earnest  people  in  the  parish.    The  Salvation  Army  has  shown  us  a 
method  of  reaching  and  attracting  the  people  ;  let  us  avail  ourselVes  of  this  ;  avoid- 
ing  the  extravagance,  and  preserving  such  order  as  will  conserve  reverence  without 
destroying  zeal.     Let  the  origin  and  principle  of  our  Cathedral  system,  be  in  part,  a 
model.    The  choir  and  chancel  were  for  the  worshippers,  the  nave  for  the  outsiders, 
and  here  all  the  preaching  was  originally  given.     Let  our  Churches  represent  the 
chancel  and  choir  for  the  worshippers,  and  our  mission-rooms  and  halls  the  nave,  for 
the  bringing  in  of  the  ignorant  and  unsaved.     Then  let  them,  where  possible,  be 
drafted  off  to  the  Church.     Our  services  must  be  adapted  to  their  wants.     Very  lively 
hymns,  short  prayers,  short  expositions  of  Scripture ;  much  .liberty  to  give  testimony 
to  Christ  and  His  love  and  power  to  save  and  to  keep.      Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  the 
share  we  may  may  freely  give  to  those  whose  hearts  are  touched,  to  take  part  in  such 
services.     Lest  an  excessive  caution  should  get  the  better  of  me,  let  me  recall  a  scene 
which  took  place  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  at  Jerusalem.     Some  cut  down 
branches  from  the  trees,  others  took  off  their  garments,  and  threw  them  in  the  way  as 
the  Great  Master  in  His  lowliness  entered  the  city.     And  when,  in  their  enthusiasm 
they  cried  '*  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  God,"  the  very  respectable  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, led  by  the  Scribes,  drew  the  attention  of  our  Lord  to  this  extravagance.  He 
refused  to  interfere,  sa3nng — "  If  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  cry 
out."    And  now  nothing  can  satisfy  these  people  but  Christ.     It  is  with  them,  Christ 
only ;  Christ  always ;   and   Christ  enough.     Let  me,  in  conclusion,  state  what  has 
been  done  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  in  the  parish  of  Holy  Trinity,  towards  meeting 
the  need.    A  meeting  is  held  every  Thursday  evening  by  the  Vicar  of  that  parish. 
The  men  come  in  their  working-clothes — very  commonly  straight  from  their  work. 
Some  young  men  of  education,  for  the  most  part,  seek  others  out — sometimes  from 
the  public -house.     Very  lively  hymns  are  first  sung,  then  prayer  ;  then  a  short  expo- 
sition of  Scripture.     After  this,  singing  again  ;  then  prayer,  offered  in  most  cases  by 
the  men  who  have  themselves  received  blessing.    These  prayers  are  short,  and  most 
commonly  express  the  uppermost  sense  of  need  of  him  who  prays.    Then  more  sing- 
ing, and  afterwards  time  is  allowed  for  testimony — short  and  to  the  point ;  testimony 
to  the  saving,  and  keeping,  and  delivering  power  of  Christ.     Many  of  these  prayers 
and  testimonies  are  very  moving.     I  have  heard,  during  a  somewhat  long  experience, 
many  a  powerful  and  eloquent  sermon,   but  never  anything  more  moving  and  heari- 
searching  than  some  of  the  testimonies  I  have  heard  fall  from  the  lips  of  these  rough 
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men.  This  is  what  affects  them.  The  living  witness  of  a  mate,  a  fellow-labourer  ;  a 
man  whose  temptations  and  difficulties  are  like  their  own ;  the  living  witness  that 
drunkenness  can  be  given  up ;  that  all  vice  and  wickedness  can  be  pardoned,  and  the 
whole  life  changed  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Let  us  go  forward  in  faith 
and  with  boldness ;  God  beckons  us  on,  and  the  promise  of  a  rich  harvest  awaits  us 
to  satisfy  the  loftiest  ambition  and  the  most  energetic  zeal. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  general  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  wish  to  introduce  to 
you  a  speaker  who  has  had  very  large  experience  in  the  work  which  we  are  now 
considering,  having  held  for  several  years  a  prominent  place  in  the  first  ranks  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  Lately  he  has  withdrawn  from  the  Salvation  Army,  in  no  spirit 
of  opposition,  but  from  the  desire  to  work  on  the  lines  of  the  Church,  and  under 
those  circumstances  I  have  offered  to  him,  and  he  has  accepted,  the  post  of  Lay 
Evangelist  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield.  I  can  only  say  that  I  wish  I  haa  a  hundred 
such  lay  evangelists,  and  I  hope  to  increase  the  number  very  soon.  I  will  now 
introduce  to  you  Mr.  Colville. 


Mr.  Colville. 

I  SHOULD  not   have  ventured   to  have  spoken   here  to-night,  had   not  your  lord- 
ship called  upon  me.     You  are  my  general,  my  lord,  and  I  obey  orders.     I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  mass  of  the  people  outside  the  Church,  outside  the 
Chapel,  an^  outside  all  Christian  influence.     That  tne  mass  can  be  got  hold  of  I  think 
now  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt.     I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  it,  and  that  they  can 
be  made  good  Churchmen.     The  only  question  is,  how  is  it  to  be  brought  about?    My 
view  is  that  this  evangelistic  work  must  be  done  outside  the  Church.     The  masses 
cannot  be  got  at  first  into  the  churches,  and  I  will  tell  you  tw^o  or  three  reasons  why  I 
say  so.     In  the  first  place,  suppose  I  went  into  the  streets  and  saw  marching  three 
hundred   or  four  hundred  of  the  roughest  class,   women  with  their  hair  s£  down 
their  backs,  and  men  of  the  roughest-  type,  and  I  marched  them  into  one  of  your 
churches,  where  the  congregation  consisted  of  people  like  those  before  me  here.  What 
would  you  think  of  me  ?    The  ladies  would  b^n  to  draw  back,  and  there  would  be 
no  place  for  them,  and  you  would  not  like  to  sit  among  them,  even  if  they  could  be  got 
inside  the  Church.     Then,  when  they  get  inside,  the  service  is  not  suited  to  them,  to 
begin  with.     So  far  as  I  understand  the  Prayer  Book,  it  is  for  converted  people.     But 
this  work  of  evangelising  the  masses  must  be  done  outside.     I  say  what  we  want  is 
large  halls,  and  plenty  of  them,  in  our  large  towns  and  all  over  the  country,  where 
these  people  can  be  got  in,    and   when    they    are    in,    the   first   thing,    without 
beginnmg  with  the  Prayer  Book,  is  to  get  them  converted.     You  must  first  make 
them  Christians,  then  Churchmen.     When  you  have  got  hold  of  them,  and  they  have 
got  peace  and  joy,  I  say,  from  the  experience  I  have  had  of  working  among  the  masses, 
that  you  can  teadi  them  anything  you  like  :  you  can  teach  them  by  special  meetings 
the  Prayer  Book.     The  unbaptized  you  can  teach  and  prepare  for  baptism,  and  those 
who  are  baptized  you  can  teach  and  prepare  for  confirmation,  and  so  you  can  teach 
them  and  make  them  a  living  body  of  Churchmen,  such  as  the  Church  has  never 
seen  before.     From  my  experience  of  the  masses,   they  are  the  people  of  which 
to  make  real  living  saints.       In  order  to  do  this,   we  must  begin  in  the    right 
way,   and    that   is,   I   believe,  outside  the  Church,  by  services  such  as  they  can 
understand  and  such  as  will  win  their  hearts ;   and  then  the  great  thing  is,  when 
they  have  found    peace,   to  get   the  masses  to  work  among  their  own  mates.    I 
can  assure  you  I  have  known  a  great  deal  of  good  done  in  a  foundry  of  five  or  six 
hundred  men  by  one  converted   man.      These  people  have   to  go  through  things 
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which  you  have  no  idea  of.  The  **chafr"  which  they  have  to  go  through,  and  the 
noble  way  in  which  they  stand  up  for  God,  and  the  devotion  and  holiness  of  their 
lives,  are  preaching  sermons  every  day  in  the  places  where  they  work.  But  I  want 
to  impress  upon  you  this  one  thing  before  I  sit  down,  and  that  is,  I  do  not  expect  to 
make  drawing-room  saints  all  at  once  of  tap-room  sinners.  You  cannot  do  it.  Re- 
member  the  class  of  people  I  am  talking  about,  whose  lives  have  been  heathen — ^men 
who  have  never  been  in  a  place  of  worship  for  years  and  years,  and  who  have  lived  * 
lives  of  the  lowest  degradation.  Remember  that  these  men  lay  hold  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  salvation,  and  find  peace.  Remember  these  men  have  been  drawn,  and  cannot 
restrain  themselves  and  keep  in  their  joy  as  we  can,  although  I  think  a  little  more  of 
the  blessed  enthusiasm  would  be  a  grand  thing.  It  seems  that  we  can  get  enthusiasm 
atx>ut  politics  and  anything  else,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  eternal  things  of  our  souls, 
and  salvation,  and  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  hold  it  to  be  excitement. 
»If  you  have  any  one  thing  worthy  of  the  excitement  of  man,  it  is  the  blessed  word  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  I  say  this,  that  we  must  not  all  at  once 
expect  too  great  things  of  them  ;  we  must  let  them  have  this  enthusiasm,  and  if  a  man 
feels  it  in  his  heart,  we  must  let  him  say  Hallelujah,  and  not  restrain  him. 


The  Rev.  R.  R.  Resker,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark  s,  Walworth. 

I  RISE  with  very  considerable  trepidation  to  address  a  Church  Congress  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  do  so  had  I  not  been  asked  to  say 
a  word  about  the  Church  Army  Mission,  which  has  commenced  its  first  opera- 
tions, in  connection  with  the  Church  Parochial  Mission  Society,  in  my  parish  in 
London.  I  suppose,  my  lord,  that  there  ik  not  one  clergyman  in  this  vast  assembly 
this  evening  who  has  tried  to  do  his  duty  among  a  large  poor  population  such  as  we 
have  in  our  parishes  in  London,  who,  as  he  has  looked  round  upon  his  congregation, 
his  commumcants,  and  his  Church  workers,  and  has  thanked  God  for  all  that  has  been 
accomplished,  has  not  had  his  heart  filled  with  sorrow,  and  almost  with  dismay,  as  he 
has  thought  of  the  multitude  outside  who  have  not  been  touched  as  yet  Perhaps,  my 
lord,  he  may  have  been,  as  you  were  in  Newington,  an  open  air  preacher,  and  have 
tried  to  influence  them  by  bringing  the  Gospel  to  their  very  doors ;  and  I  have  to 
thank  God  for  blessings  that  have  come  through  open  air  services.  Perhaps  he  may 
have  tried  other  means,  such  as  Special  Church  Missions  from  time  to  time ;  and  I 
have  good  reason  to  praise  God  for  mercies  he  has  given  to  many  in  my  parish 'by  such 
missions,  conducted  by  Mr.  Aitken  and  others.  But  still  there  are  the  **  great  un- 
washed"— the  multitudes  outside,  who  have  never  been  touched  by  the  existing 
organisations  ;  and  the  question  arises,  what  are  we  to  do  for  these  ?  Are  we  to  sit 
still,  and  with  folded  arms  contemplate  the  Salvation  Army  marching  through  our 
streets  and  sweeping  them  into  their  barracks,  without  the  Church  putting  forward  a 
finger  to  draw  them  within  her  fold  by  similar  means.  I  believe  that  the  Church  can 
do  this  work,  and  I  thank  God  that  it  has  been  commenced  by  the  Church  Parochial 
Mission  Society,  to  which  many  parishes  already  owe  so  much  in  regard  to  the  special 
missions  which  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  land.  Having  taken  up  this 
more  particular  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  W.  Carlile,  late  curate  of  the 
parish  of  Kensington,  a  Church  Army  Mission  has  been  at  work  in  my  parish  for  the 
last  fortnight,  and  it  will  go  on  for  some  time  to  come.  I  am  here  to  say  that  by  the 
blessing  of  God  that  agency  has  led  to  many  coming  into  the  services  at  the  Parochial 
Mission  Hall  who  could  never  be  got  within  the  walls  of  the  Church.  It  has  already 
rescued  many  whom  we  have  hitherto  failed  altogether  to  reach.  I  do  think,  my 
lord,  that  the  Church  must  in  these  days  face  the  question  whether  we  are  to  be 
content  with  our  open  churches,  and  frequent  services,  and  special  missions,  and  do 
nothing  more  to  gather  in  these  roughs  who  have  souls  to  be  saved — souls  for  which 
Christ  died — ^and  whom  I  can  testify  can  be  made  earnest  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  There 
is  one  more  thing  I  should  like  to  mention.  I  have  heard,  on  very  good  authority, 
that  the  Salvation  Army  have  this  purpose  in  view — the  planting  of  barracks  in  every 
square  mile  of  our  large  cities  and  towns.  That  is  a  fact  which  the  clergy  ought  to 
take  into  consideration ;  and  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  are  to  let  this  matter 
alone,  and  whether  they  would  like  such  an  agency  in  every  one  of  their  parishes. 
We  can  do  without  it  if  we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  binding  together  all 
our  people  who  know  the  truth,  send  them  forth  to  do  th&  work.     May  I  say  one 
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word  as  to  the  means  employed.     The  opening  services  held  in  the  church  were  more 
especially  intended  for  the  workers — many  of  them  working  men — and  then  we  com- 
menced somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Salvation  Army  itself.     We  have  a  procession, 
preceded  by  a  banner,  going  through  the  streets  of  the  parish  and  singing  lively 
hymns,   thus  interesting   the  people  and  getting  their  attention;    then  at  different 
stations  a  word  or  two  of  invitation  to  the  meetings  is  said  by  the  people  themselves. 
There  is  one  working  man  among  them,  himself  a  communicant,  who   has  most 
successfully  worked  in  these  out-of-door  missions.     He  tells  them  that  he  is  a  "  working 
chap  like  themselves,"  and  urges  them  to  go  where  he  himself  has  got  such  blessing. 
Thus  the  mission  band  goes  round  the  parish  for  an  hour  and  returns  to  the  Mission 
Hall,  which  has  every  evening  been  filled.     I  should  like  to  take  you,  in  imagination, 
to  the   hall,  crowded  by  the  right  class,  on  the  two  last  Saturday  nights,  when  Mr. 
Carlile  employed   the  agency  of  a  magic  lantern  and  exhibited  various  Scripture 
scenes.     The  last  six  views  thrown  upon  the  sheet  were  photographs  of  Ixis-reliefs, 
representing  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  tne  final  one  being  the  head  of  our  Lord  as  the 
Man  of  Sorrows.     And  these  rough  men  and  women  whom  we  can  never  get  into 
our  churches  listened  to  the  few  words  that  were  said  about  these  pictures  in  absolute 
silence,  and  a  very  great  impression  was  made  upon  them  as  we  concluded  by  singing, 
"There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood."      Last  Sunday  night,   after   the   Church 
services,  the  hall  was  crowded,  and  one  man  got  up  to  give  his  testimony.     He  was  a 
working  man,  and  told  his  simple  tale  in  words  somewhat  like  these.     He  said — 
"  For  many  years  past  I  have  been  a  drunkard,  and  I  never  brought  home  any  money 
to  my  wife.    I  spent  my  evenings  in  the  public-house,  and  as  many  hours  as  I  could  on 
the  Sunday  as  well.     Three  weeks  ago,  I  thank  God,  the  '  Blue  Ribbon  Army  *  came 
this  way.     I  was  led  by  it  to  give  up  the  drink  ;  but  I  felt  that  I  wanted  something 
else  more  than  that.     I  thank  God  that  the  Church  Mission  Anny  came  this  way,  and 
now  I  can  say  that  by  His  blessing  I  have  not  only  given  up  the  drink,  but  I  have 
given  up  sin,  and  I  want  to  serve  Christ."     That  man^  wife  not  many  weeks  l^efore 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital  because  of  his  brutal  attacks,  when  she  unwillingly  admitted 
that  he  had  endeavoured  to  choke  her  ;  but  now  see  the  change  that  has  been  brought 
about.     My  friends,  .if  we  can  get  hold  of  these  people  within  the  Church  Mission 
Room,  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  Church,  we  shall  do  a  great  work.     I  trust,  by  God's 
blessing,  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  great  things  for  the  Church,  and  that  it  will 
tend  to  lengthen  her  cords  and  strengthen  her  stakes. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl   Nelson. 

I  WANT  in  the  first  place  to  make  a  sort  of  protest,  because,  although  'I  am 
peifectly  certain  that  there  are,  as  the  latter  part  of  my  few  remarks  will  show, 
an  immense  number  of  heathens  in  England,  I  think  it  is  rather  too  far  to 
call  it  "heathen  England."  And  I  am  quite  certain  from  the  intercourse  I 
have  had  with  many  of  the  working  classes — addressing  them  at  large  meetings 
and  in  other  ways — that,  although  there  are  many  who  do  not  go  to  church  or 
chapel,  there  are  reasons  why  that  is  not  the  true  test  in  their  case  of  their  being  Chris- 
tians or  not.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  these  days,  both  in  church  and  chapel, 
we  have  ordered  our  services — both  as  to  the  time  and  as  to  their  form — with  an  eye  to 
the  wants  of  the  higher  or  middle  classes,  rather  than  to  those  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  who  ought  first  to  be  considered.  Very  many  of  the  shortcomings  on  the  port 
of  the  Church  arise  from  this  feeling  of  respectability,  and  is  slifficient  to  account  for 
masses  of  men  who  are  Christians  not  coming  to  our  ser\'ices.  If  we  wish  to  make 
them  come  to  our  services,  we  must  have  our  churches  free  and  open.  We  must  have 
our  services  at  times  suited  to  the  people,  and  we  must  have  shortened  services  that 
can  be  easily  understood  by  the  people.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  really  to  win  the 
practical  common-sense  men  who  conipose  our  working  classes  unless  we  show  (i) 
some  reality  of  Christianity  by  the  example  of  a  Christian  life  ;  (2)  by  teaching  them 
something  to  believe  in,  and  (3)  by  giving  them  something  to  do  for  Christ.  The 
reason  I  sent  in  my  card  was  that  I  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  present  posi- 
tion of  our  Church  in  the  face  of  the  Salvation  Army  movement.  I  dare  say  many 
of  you,  too,  have  lamented  the  course  that  the  Church  took  at  the  time  of  Wesley's 
great  movement.  We  have  often  said  in  our  pride  of  heart  that  if  we  had  lived  in  that 
day,  it  would  not  haA^e-so  been.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  ?  It 
\>as  because,  n'jtHJtfistinding  the  work  done  by  the  Church  in  many  parishes  at  that 
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time,  there  were  still  great  masses  of  the  people  who  were  not  touched  by  the  Church 
organisation.  And  it  pleased  God  to  show  His  disapproval  of  their  ministrations,  and 
to  give  a  call  to  the  Church  to  go  into  the  work  by  giving  the  blessings  of  the  over- 
flowing of  His  Holy  Spirit  to  extraordinary  efforts.  So  now,  notwithstanding  the 
very  great  work  which  has  been  done  in  many  parishes,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
thai  many  of  our  neglected  people  are  coming  in,  and  that  we  can  find  several  hundred 
of  our  churches  filled  with  working  men,  we  must  yet  allow — for  the  Salvation 
Army  has  taught  us  that  there  is  a  class  among  the  lowest  of  the  people  who  have 
to  be  won,  who  can  be  won,  and  who  can  be  organised  to  carry  on  a  work  for  Christ. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  much  the  same  reason  that  has  called  the  Salvation 
Army  forth,  as  that  which  called  forth  the  Wesleyan  movement.  Many  Wesleyans 
who  had  that  work  among  the  masses  handed  over  to  them  for  a  time,  and  many  of 
the  other  Nonconformists  bodies  and  many  of  our  clerg>',  have  allowed  the  old  respect- 
able spirit  to  come  too  much  upon  them,  and  have  practically  forgotten  to  go  out  into 
the  highways  to  compel  the  masses  to  come  in.  The  Church  of  England  has  another 
call  to  enter  more  energetically  into  this  work,  and  I  hope  to  God  that  we  shall  act 
up  to  it  this  time,  and  not  let  it  slip  away  from  us.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  ex- 
cesses, but  are  we  going  to  allow  people  who  have  been  called  and  converted  (and 
there  is  no  doubt,  among  those  who  have  looked  into  the  matter,  that  many  have  been 
converted),  are  we  to  stand  by  and  to  leave  them,  without  any  attempt  to  build  them 
up,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Salvation  Army  proposes,  first,  merely  to  con- 
vert them,  allowing  them  to  go  to  any  body  they  choose  for  further  growth  in  grace. 
Again,  seeing  that  that  these  people  can  be  taught,  and  won,  and  organised  to  work 
for  Christ,  are  we  not  bound  to  see  if  we  cannot  do  something  over  and  above  our 
ordinary  organisations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  great  work  ?  I  believe  we 
can  do  it  by  having  special  services,  by  holding  these  services  as  far  as  we  can  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  mission  halls  and  other  places.  And  I  believe  we  do  require  to  take 
a  lesson  from  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Salvation  Army,  and  to  do  something  as  a  church 
toward  the  permanent  organisation  of  lay  work  to  assist  the  Clergy  in  evangelising  the 
masses. 


The  Rev.  Alexander  Hatchard,  Shadwell. 

At  this  late  hour  I  will  not  detain  you  long,  but  I  have  some  qualification  ets 
a  practical  man  who  addresses  himself  to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand.  There 
are  several  thing:;  I  will  briefly  mention  as  to  the  causes  which  keep  people 
away  from  public  worship  throughout  the  land — the  chief  are  carelessness, 
irreligion,  want  of  public  opinion  in  large  towns  to  compel  them  to  come,  as  in  the 
coantry,  to  places  of  worship,  and  vice.  But  the  one  point  on  which  I  feel  qualified  to 
speak,  and  which  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  this.  Vou  have  heard  it  said  that 
people  do  not  attend  places  of  worship  simply  because  of  infidelity.  My  duties  have 
called  me  into  connection  with  many  sceptics  and  infidelity  in  many  forms.  I  have 
met  many  of  the  leading  infidels  in  England,  and  last  year,  for  a  particular  purpose,  I 
made  an  investigation,  pfter  the  Church  Congress  at  Newcastle,  into  the  number  of 
sceptics  among  the  working  classes.  I  made  a  report  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
upon  that  particular  point,  to  show  that  the  number  stated  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and 
company,  as  their  followers,  were  frequently  much  exaggerated.  Now  I  speak  to  you 
as  a  practical  person,  who  knows  what  he  is  saying,  and  I  tell  you  distinctly,  that  when 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  says  that  tens  of  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  are 
his  followers,  he  states  that  which  he  dare  not  meet  me  face  to  face  upon  in  public.  I 
say  it  is  not  true.  Now  I  come  to  the  remedies  for  not  attending  places  of  public 
worship.  Some  people  say  the  only  remedy  is  to  give  the  poor  alms,  and  tickets,  and 
such  like.  I  know  places  in  London  \vhich  are  simply  kept  filled  by  the  giving  away 
of  tickets  for  groceries,  bread,  and  wearing  apparel.  I  say,  if  you  do  that  you  ruin 
and  pauperise  the  people.  Then,  as  to  the  excitement  of  the  Salvation  Aiiny.  I  have 
known  General  Booth  ever  since  he  first  preached  alx)ut  Ix)ndon,  seventeen  years  ago, 
and  I  have  watched  his  work  week  by  week,  and  I  know  he  has  brought  in  a  large 
number  of  the  very  lowest  class  of  people  to  his  places  of  worship  ;  but  I  say,  that 
in  pure  excitement  we  should  not  try  to  follow  him.  I  know  two  Christian  Missions 
in  the  east  of  London,  one  in  George  Yard,  in  Whitechapel,  and  another  in  Love 
Lane,  Shadwell,  where  there  is  a  large  room  constantly  filled  by  the  lower  class  of 
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people  without  any  Salvation  Army  excitement,  without  tickets,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  but  where  the  people  are  brought  in  largely,  not  simply  by  gospel  preaching,  but 
by  outside  means.  I  go  in  for  magic  lanterns,  social  meetings,  working  mens 
societies.  These  are  very  useful  adjuncts  in  the  George  Yard  Mission,  going  on  under 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  It  is  no  use  saying  you  cannot  get  the  working  men  in  if  you  have 
the  church  open  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  let  the  people  come  in  and  out,  or 
stop  away,  as  they  please.  You  know  that  the  name  of  Charles  Lowder  has  been  re- 
ceived here  with  much  favour,  and  living  near  him  for  two  years,  in  one  of  the  most 
awfiil  dens  in  London,  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  it  is  not  simply  by  religious 
work  that  you  must  get  the  people  in,  but  it  is  by  means  of  friendly  meetings,  working 
men's  clubs,  magic  lanterns,  and  that  sort  of  thing  that  you  get  hold  of  the  people. 
You  must  interest  them,  and  they  will  then  come  in  and  remain  with  you.  These 
means  are  very  simple,  and  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  great  mass  of  the  people  be- 
longing to  the  Church  joining  in  the  same  movement  ?  In  all  country  places  people 
attend  public  worship  more  or  less,  but  in  London  it  is  not  so — in  the  east  of  London, 
to  my  own  certain  knowledge,  I  could  take  you  through  vast  districts,  the  people  of 
which  never  enter  a  place  of  worship.  You  may  do  anything  you  please  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  without  these  special  means  it  is  not  of  much  good.  You  must  drag 
them  in — I  do  not  like  using  the  words — or  you  really  cannot  get  hold  of  them.  In 
this  work  the  Additional  Curates'  Society  greatly  helps  by  its  grants  to  poor  parishes. 
Let  me  urge  the  claims  of  this  society  upon  you. 


Captain  Barnes  (late  27th  InniskilHngs). 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  subject  I  should    like  to  bring  before  you,  vit,  the 
reason  why  the  worship  of  God  is  defective.     I  look  upon  it  in  a  spiritual  light.    The 
Church  ought  to  be  a  reality.     That  is'to  say,  if  our  bishops  would  only  uphold  the 
ordination  service,  we  should  have  more  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes  to  attend 
the  public  worship  of  our  Church,  instead  of  neglecting  it  as  they  do.     I  feel  it  a 
great  disadvantage  to  come  after  two  such  great  speakers,  but  I  could  not  help  saying 
a  word,  as  I  feel  most  earnestly  on  Church  matters.     If  we  could  only  get  our  people 
to  believe  that  our  bishops  are,  as  many  of  you  know,  not  only  most  respectable 
members  of  society,  living  in  palaces,  with  good  incomes,  but  to  look  up  to  them  as 
spiritual  fathers  in  God,  and  that  they  have  powers  given  them  which  no  one  else  has, 
and  that  they,  through  the  Church,  can  give  powers  to  help  us  laity  to  come  into 
the  fold  of  Christ  to  receive  the  blessing  that  they  only  can   give  through  being 
ministers  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     How  can  the  people  believe  in  the  Church  of 
England  if  they  find  such  thin^  going  on  as  the  quarrels  between  the  various  parties, 
and  how  are  they  to  know  which  Church  to  go  to?    Let  us  try  to  put  away  all  dis- 
sensions, all  evil  speaking,  all  bitterness  of  feeling.     Let  us  try  to  draw  not  only  the 
poor,  but  to  realise  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  spiritual  service.     I 
wish  to  corroborate  the  views  of  one  speaker  who  lx>re  testimony  to  the  wonderful 
effects  of  depicting  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross  by  means  of  the  magic 
lantern.     I  was  told  by  a  person  who  went  into  a  chapel  and  saw  the  stations  of  the 
Cross,   how  awfully  they  brought  before  one,   and  enabled  them   to   realise   the 
sufferings  of  our  Lord. 


The   Rev.    Canon    Hoare,  Tunbridge   Wells. 

I  HAVE  listened  to  the  discussion  with  great  interest.  I  would  not  say  one  word 
to  discourage  any  additional  effort,  or  to  lower  the  thoughts  of  the  vast  demand  there 
is  upon  every  one  of  us ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  jealous  upon  two  points.  I  am 
jealous  when  it  is  said  that  nothing  has  been  done,  and  when  the  great  and  glorious 
Gospel  has  been  spoken  of  almost  as  having  failed  amongst  the  working  classes. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  failed.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  up  and  down 
this  country  there  is  parish  after  parish,  town  after  town,  in  which  faithful  and 
laborious  and  devoted  clerg>'men  have  preachetl  the  Gospel,  and  God  has  been  with 
them,  so  that  their  churches  are  filled  with  the  working  classes,  and  both  pious  men 
and   women ;  and  God   has   shown   that   He  has  been  with  them  of  a  truth.       I 
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heard  one  of  the  speakers  say  that  Mrs.  Booth  had  taught  us  the  word  "aggres- 
sion ; "  thanks  be  to  God  I  knew  it  more  than  40  years  ago ;  I  knew  it  and  I 
practised  it,  I  venture  to  believe,  before  Mrs.  Booth  was  bom.  Once  more  I  am 
jealous  of  strange  fire.  I  read  of  the  fire  from  God  and  I  read  in  that  same  chapter, 
the  9th  of  Leviticus,  of  "  strange  fire."  Let  us  make  use  of  all  legitimate  means  ;  let  us 
labour  diligently  ;  let  us  pray  earnestly ;  let  us  work  hard ;  but  let  us  remember  that 
the  fire  that  must  melt  the  hard  heart  is  the  fire  from  God,  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
You  may  march  about  the  town  ;  you  may  have  your  flag  and  your  drum,  or  dress  in 
3rour  cassock,  or  do  anything  you  like,  but  you  will  leave  souls  unconverted  unless 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  takes  God's  own  weapon,  and  by  means  of  that  weapon  pierces 
the  very  soul  of  the  sinner  and  brings  his  thoughts  up  to  God.  Many  of  us  have  seen 
Him  bring  the  dissolute  profligate,  the  hard-hearted  wife-beating  drunkard,  to 
become  the  humble,  loyal,  devoted,  believing  child  of  God.  God  grant  that  that  fire 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  rest  upon  all  the  work  of  the  dear  old  Church  of  England. 


TEMPERANCE     HALL, 

Tuesday  Evening,  October  3RD. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BiSHOP  OF  NELSON  in  the  Chair. 


CHURCH    DISCIPLINE: 

{a)  Disciplinary  Laws  as  affecting  the  Clergy — Criminous  and 
Negligent  Clerks. 

{d)  Church  Courts. 

{c)  Canonical  Obedience. 


The  Chairman. 

I  was  rather  anxious  to  be  present  at  the  other  meeting,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  but  I 
received  my  commands,  as  I  may  say,  from  your  Bishop  to  take  the  position  that  I 
now  occupy.  For  one  reason  I  am  glad  to  take  the  Chair  at  this  meeting,  because  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  weighed  with  him  in 
appointing  me  to  preside,  was  that  I  was  a  Bishop  of  a  Colonial  Church  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  New  Zealand,  which  owes  its  organisation,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  foresight  and  the  wisdom  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Lichfield — Bishop 
Selwyn.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Constitution  of  that  Church  appears 
admirably  adapted  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Colony,  and  that  it  has  certainly 
worked  very  well  towards  the  ends  for  which  it  was  drawn  up.  I  will  not  detain  you 
any  longer,  but  I  just  felt  it  my  duty  to  bear  testimony  to  the  admirable  organisation 
of  the  Church  of  New  Zealand.  I  have  now  simply  to  perform  my  duty  of  Chairman, 
and  call  upon  the  various  speakers.  I  will  take  the  papers  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  put  down  in  the  programme,  and  will  therefore  call  upon  Canon  Gregory  to  read 
his  paper.  For  the  purposes  of  facilitating  the  discussion,  I  may  state  that  the  time 
given  to  each  speaker  is  necessarily  limited,  and  I  would  ask  gentlemen,  therefore,  to 
confine  their  speeches  within  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  possible. 
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PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Gregory,  Canon  of  St  Paul's. 

This  is  the  subject  which  I  have  been  invited  to  handle ;  and  I  must 
deal  with  it  as  a  clergyman,  not  as  a  lawyer.  I  must  leave  courts  and 
modes  of  procedure,  and  questions  about  preliminary  investigations, 
and  such  like,  to  more  competent  hands,  and  endeavour  to  show  where 
the  present  Disciplinary  Laws,  as  they  affect  the  clergy,  seem  to  me  to 
be  defective,  and  need  amendment. 

Speaking  generally,  with  respect  to  the  laws  for  dealing  with  criminous 
clerks,  I  should  say  that  they  ignore  the  special  requirements  of  the 
clerical  office,  and  treat  the  peccant  clerk  as  if  he  were  a  peccant  lay- 
man.    For  his  personal  sins  he  is  responsible,  just  as  a  layman  is  for 
his;    but  over  and  above  that,  indiscretions,  self-indulgences,  follies, 
thoughtless  and  doubtful  ways  of  speaking  and  acting,  spending  days 
in  what  is  called  jovial  society,  or  in  a  ceaseless  round  of  pleasure  or 
amusements,  which  would  argue  light-mindedness  or  want  of  earnestness 
of  purpose  in  a  layman,  become  positively  sinful  in  a  clergyman.     For 
he  is  bidden  to  show  himself  "  a  pattern  of  good  works  " — to  "  abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil " — and  has  pledged  himself,  at  his  ordination, 
to  be  "  diligent  to  frame  and  fashion  himself  and  his  family  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  to  make  himself  and  them,  as  much  as 
in  him  lieth,  a  wholesome  example  and  pattern  to  the  flock  of  Christ" 
When,  therefore,  the  priest  fails  to  do  this,  he  fails  to  fulfil  his  obliga- 
tions  to   Christ   and   His   Church.      The   layman  can  only  be  made 
amenable  to  the  laws  when  by  direct  act  he  violates  one  of  their  pro- 
visions ;  the  priest  violates  that  higher  law  which  he  is  bound  to  obey 
when  he  places  himself  in  a  suspicious  or  doubtful  position ;  when  he 
is  guilty  of  indiscretions  or  approximations  to  evil^  which  may  lead 
those  of  whose  souls  he  is  placed  in  charge,  and  to  whom  he  ought 
to  be  a  pattern  and  guide,  reasonably  to  imagine  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  vices  or  .crimes,  though  he  may  possibly  have  stopped  short 
of  perpetrating  them.     It  is  impossible  to  read  any  ordinary  trial  of 
a  priest  for  incontinency  or  excess  without  feeling  that  he  deserves  to 
be  condemned,  though  the  proof  of  the  consummation  of  his  crime 
may  not  be  legally  complete.     That  he  has  sinned  against  the  brethren 
and  against  his  Divine  Master,  by  giving  occasion   to  the  enemy  to 
blaspheme,  is   too  often   certain,  and   in   a  commissioned   servant  of 
Christ  such  conduct  is  a  crime,  and  as  such  the  laws  affecting  the  clergy 
ought  to  regard  it     They  should  be  framed  on  a  high  ideal;    they 
should  regard  the  office  as  well  as  the  man ;  they  should  be  at  least 
as  thoughtful  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  flock  as  they  are  of  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  shepherd.     No  freehold  should  bar  the  power 
of  the  Church  to  free  herself  from  those  who  cause  scandal,  or  who 
degrade  her  ministry  by  unworthy  living.     Whilst  saying  this,  we  have 
to  remember  the  miserable  depths  into  which  godless  party  spirit  if^dll 
sometimes  sink  pharisaical  partisans,  and  the  need  there  is  to  protect 
the  innocent  from  the  suborned  accusations  of  those  who  think  much 
of  their  party  shibboleths,  and  little  of  the  eternal  principles  of  justice, 
righteousness,  and  truth.     If  our  own  generation  had  not  seen  shame- 
less women  charging  devoted  ministers  of  Christ  with  foul  sin  which 
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their  souls  abhorred,  and  for  which  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  reliable 
evidence,  it  would  not  have  been  felt  so  necessary  to  emphasize  this 
caution. 

But  whilst  there  is  need  for  an  amendment  in  the  laws  affecting 
criminous  clerks  which  will  hit  this  blot,  it  is  refreshing  to  think  how 
comparatively  small  is  the  number  of  those  commissioned  to  serve 
Christ  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  of  His  Church  in  this  land  who  can 
be  reckoned  as  such.  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  believe  at  no  period 
of  her  history  has  the  Church  been  served  by  a  more  earnest,  devoted, 
and  self-denying  body  of  clergy  than  is  the  Church  of  England  at  this 
day ;  but  when  the  army  is  so  large,  it  must  be  expected  that  there  will 
be  some  unworthy  soldiers  in  it;  and  none  are  more  interested  in 
tightening  the  reins  of  discipline,  and  in  doing  whatever  law  can  do 
to  expel  from  their  ranks  those  who  by  misconduct  or  neglect  bring 
discredit  on  the  service,  and  on  the  great  and  holy  cause  to  which  they 
devote  their  lives,  than  the  faithful  clergy  themselves. 

If  we  turn  to  the  case  of  negligent  clerks,  I  fear  that  much  more 
requires  to  be  said  and  to  be  done.  As  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
so  a  large  portion  of  the  work  of  a  parish  priest  can  only  be  really 
understood  or  practised  by  those  who  love  the  duties  committed  to 
them,  and  make  it  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  business  of  their  life 
to  discharge  them  as  efficiently  as  possible.  For  this  there  can  be  no 
adequate  substitute.  The  manner  in  which  the  work  is  performed  is 
as  important  as  the  work  itself.  The  usefulness  and  success  of  a 
clergyman's  labours  depend,  to  a  very  great  extent  indeed,  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  executed;  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel 
achieved  through  his  instrumentality  will  be  mainly  owing  to  his  re- 
flecting his  great  Master's  sympathy  and  love  and  zeal  in  what  he  says 
and  does.  But  whilst  fully  recognising  this,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
remember  that  all  cannot  be  expected  to  be  actuated  by  this  highest 
motive.  It  would  be  a  miracle  indeed  if  all  the  20,000  clergymen  who 
minister  in  the  Church  of  England  were  such  perfect  saints  that  they 
needed  no  law  to  secure  the  complete  performance  of  the  duties  to 
which  they  are  pledged.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  such  can  never  be  expected  to  be  the  case.  The 
question  then  arises,  What  should  be  the  law  of  obligation?  What 
requirements  should  be  made  upon  them,  which  may  be  enforced  by 
pains  and  penalties  ? 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  requirements  are  very  small  indeed. 
AVhilst  the  law  may  be  strained  to  the  uttermost  to  punish  excessive 
zeal,  or  to  imprison  clergymen  who  adopt  unusual  methods  of  influ- 
encing their  flock,  or  who  prematurely  revive  observances  which  they 
think  (wisely  or  unwisely,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  do  not  here  enquire) 
may  tend  to  the  spread  of  religion  and  piety  amongst  their  people,  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  very  tender  towards  the  negligent  and  slothful.  Ser- 
vices may  be  slovenly  and  scantily  performed ;  but  if  the  legal  minimum 
is  fulfilled  no  one  can  authoritatively  interfere.  The  prayers  may  be 
hurriedly  gabbled  over,  and  two  short  sermons,  copied  out  of  a  book, 
or  bought  from  some  needy  hack  who  supplies  discourses  to  the  clergy 
after  the  manner  in  which  impositions  are  procured  by  prodigal  boys 
at  school,  satisfy  the  law's  demands  ;  and  the  priest  who  thus  performs 
his  Sunday's  duties  need  fear  no  interference  from  the  Church's  courts. 
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and  for  the  most  part  from  no  other  authority  on  this  side  the  grave. 
The  Church's  schools  may  be  unvisited,  or  be  handed  over  to  a  school 
board ;  the  Church's  children  may  remain  uncatechised,  and  be  allowed 
to  grow  up  with  no  knowledge  of  those  truths  which  can  make  them 
wise  unto  salvation ;  the  people  may  be  unvisited ;  the  profligate  and 
those  who  are  out  of  the 'way  be  unwarned;  the  doubting  and  the 
tempted  may  have  no  hand  held  out  to  rescue  them  from  the  unbelief 
or  the  vice  towards  which  they  are  tending ;  the  parish  may  be  left  with 
no  efforts  to  diminish  drunkenness,  to  promote  purity,  to  encourage 
thrift,  to  console  the  afflicted,  to  guide  the  young  into  paths  of  godliness, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  law  is  silent ;  and  if  only  the  parish  priest  should 
call  at  the  house  of  any  person  who  may  urgently  send  for  him,  that 
law  has  certainly  no  terrors  for  him.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he 
may  not  disregard  even  this  last-named  small  requirement  without  any 
dread  of  being  called  to  account. 

That  this  is  what  may  be  done  is,  I  believe,  certain,  though  I  am 
happy  to  think  that  instances  of  such  neglect  are  comparatively  rare. 
But  do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves  that  they  do  not  exist  Let  me  tell 
you  of  two  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  knowledge ;  happily 
both  the  clergymen  of  .whom  I  am  about  to  speak  have  ceased  to 
minister  in  the  Church,  but  the  facts  I  have  upon  evidence  which  is 
demonstrative.  The  first  was  the  incumbent  of  a  town  parish,  with  a 
population  of  about  4,000,  none  of  them  very  poor  or  very  rich.  The 
parishioners  were  f)ersons  engaged  in  trades  or  professions,  and  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  adequate  but  not  large  incomes.  The  church 
was  a  fairly  good  one,  and  had  been  built  comparatively  recently ;  it 
was  well  attended,  and  the  incumbent  derived  an  income  of  several 
hundreds  a  year  from  pew  rents.  The  church  was  never  opened  except 
on  Sundays,  and  then  the  services  were  only  two.  In  the  morning 
the  incumbent  appeared  in  his  own  pew  in  a  black  gown,  or  sometimes 
remained  in  the  vestry  to  complete  the  preparation  of  his  sermon,  whilst 
the  prayers  were  being  read  by  a  curate.  He  would  never  take  part 
in  celebrating  the  Offices  of  the  Church  beyond  preaching  his  sermon ; 
if  the  Holy  Communion  was  administered,  it  mattered  not  how  numerous 
were  the  communicants,  he  received  in  his  black  gown,  as  if  a  layman, 
and  left  the  curate  to  administer  in  both  kinds.  He  made  a  rule  never 
to  visit  a  sick  person,  and  during  the  more  than  thirty  years  that  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  parish  he  never  broke  his  rule.  His  own  churchwarden 
was  dying,  and  sent  to  ask  for  his  ministrations,  but  he  declined  to  go. 
Persons  who  had  contributed  largely  to  the  erection  of  his  church 
urgently  petitioned  him  to  visit  their  dying  relatives,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  never  known  to  pay  a  parochial  visit  during  his  tenure  of  the  cure ; 
and  once,  when  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon  him  officially,  he  showed 
me  the  church,  but  kept  on  his  hat  the  whole  time,  as  he  told  me  that 
he  was  afraid  of  the  cold.  Much  of  this  was  told  me  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  his  cure  lay,  but  nothing  was  done,  or,  perhaps, 
could  be  done,  as  the  law  now  stands. 

The  other  case  was  in  the  country,  and  in  a  diocese  very  differently 
circumstanced.  The  population  was  small — under  500 — ^and  the  in- 
come was  ample  for  the  work  which  had  to  be  done.  I  happened  to 
know  a  parishioner,  who  was  vicar's  churchwarden.  His  wife  died  of 
cancer,  after  an  illness  of  some  years.     The  vicar  never  saw  her  during 
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the  whole  of  that  time,  and  was  never  known  to  minister  to  the  sick  or 
sad  of  his  flock  in  their  own  houses  during  the  more  than  twenty  years 
that  he  held  the  cure.  His  wife  was  very  kind  in  ministering  to  the 
temporal  wants  of  the  poor ;  but  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  were 
never  thought  of  beyond  the  performance  of  the  two  statutable  services 
on  every  Sunday. 

I  imagine  there  is  no  Christian  person  who  would  hesitate  to  say 
that  something  should  be  done  in  such  cases  as  these.  If  imprisonment, 
which  may  be  lifelong,  is  to  be  considered  an  equitable  punishment 
for  an  earnest  clergyman  who  refuses  to  plead  in  a  court  which  he 
believes  to  contravene  the  authority  which  Christ  the  Lord  committed 
to  His  Church,  and  which  all  thoughtful  persons  who  have  examined 
the  question  must  feel  to  have  been  constituted  in  a  manner  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  fundamental  principles,  which  until  quite  recently  had 
alwa3rs  governed  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  what  ought  to  be 
the  doom  of  such  negligent  shepherds  as  I  have  described,  who  feed 
themselves,  and  not  the  flock  of  whom  they  are  placed  in  charge,  but 
suffer  the  wolf  to  devour  it,  and  the  pestilence  to  destroy  it  ? 

So  fer  there  would  probably  be  general  agreement;  divergence  of 
opinion  arises  when  we  seek  to  amend  our  system.  Two  knotty  points 
have  to  be  settled,  and  the  settlement  has  to  be  set  forth  in  definite 
legal  language.  The  points  are — (i)  What  shall  be  the  requirements 
that  a  parish  priest  can  be  compelled  by  law  to  fulfil?  and  (2)  Who 
is  to  determine  whether  such  requirements  have  been  fulfilled  ? 

I.  What  shall  be  the  requirements?  Here  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  have  not  to  set  forth  the  ideal  of  what  a  parish  priest  ought  to 
be,  but  to  describe  a  standard  to  which  the  least  worthy  must  attain. 
For  "  the  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and 
disobedient,  for  the  ungodly,  and  for  sinners"  (i  Tim.  i.  9);  and,  there- 
fore, in  describing  legal  demands  upon  the  clergy,  we  must  take  care 
to  limit  such  demands  to  obvious  duties.  If  we  require  more  than  this, 
two  evils  will  follow — (i)  the  law  will  generally  become  a  dead  letter, 
for  no  one  will  venture  to  put  it  into  operation  when  its  requirements 
are  felt-  to  be  excessive ;  and  (2)  if  ever  it  should  be  attempted  to 
enforce  it,  popular  sympathy  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  accused,  and 
more  harm  than  good  would  certainly  result. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  condition  required  in  any  change  that  may  be 
made  in  the  law ;  the  second  is  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  spirit  in  which  a  clergyman  should  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office, 
but  only  of  acts  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  perform.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  success  of  his  ministry  will  largely  depend  upon  the  spirit 
in  which  he  fulfils  what  he  has  to  do ;  it  is  not  less  certain  that  his 
fellow  man  may  egregiously  misinterpret  the  spirit  in  which  he  acts. 
Party  spirit,  personal  bias,  want  of  s)Tnpathy,  may  easily  distort  the 
motives  of  another,  and  so,  under  cover  of  pretended  zeal  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  Church's  cause,  inflict  great  and  undeserved  wrong. 
Anxious  as  I  am  to  see  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  purged  from  those  of 
their  number  who  fail  to  discharge  efficiently  the  important  functions 
committed  to  them,  I  am  not  less  anxious  to  preserve  all  from  the 
irritation  and  loss  which  must  result  from  their  being  unfairly  assailed. 

A  third  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  in  any  enumeration  of 
required  duties  we  practically  free  those  of  whom  the  law  would  even 
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take  notice  from  all  obligations  not  included  in  such  enumeration. 
A  court  of  law  would  probably  narrow  down  to  the  uttermost  its 
interpretation  of  the  requirements  of  duty  of  which  it  is  empowered  to 
take  notice ;  if  the  parish  priest  had  visited  the  sick  and  dying  person 
even  once  or  twice  during  a  long  illness ;  if  he  had  been  known  ever 
so  occasionally  to  visit  his  parishioners ;  if  he  had  entered  hiis  school 
ever  so  casually,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  be  held  to  have  visited 
his  sick  parishioners,  cared  for  those  who  are  whole,  and  discharged 
his  duty  with  respect  to  the  schools  of  which  he  was  in  charge,  so  far 
as  the  law  could  take  cognisance  of  the  acts. 

With  these  difficulties  to  overcome,  how  shall  we  attempt  to  make 
more  stringent  the  discipline  of  the  clerg}%  and  insist  upon  the  few 
careless  and  negligent  members  of  their  body  performing  in  a  more 
worthy  manner  the  duties  of  their  office  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  take  as  the  basis  of  obligation  the 
promises  made  by  every  priest  when  he  received  from  the  bishop  the 
power  to  minister  in  this  Church  of  England.  He  then  bound  himself 
to  give  all  faithful  diiigence  to  minister  the  doctrines,  and  sacraments, 
and  discipline  of  Christ,  as  this  Church  and  realm  hath  received  the 
same ;  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines 
contrary  to  God's  Word,  and  to  use  both  public  and  private  monitions 
and  exhortations  as  well  to  the  sick  as  to  the  whole  within  his  cure, 
as  need  shall  require  and  occasion  shall  be  given.  Besides  this,  he 
promised  to  use  like  diligence  in  fashioning  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  family ;  in  reading  and  studying  and  praying,  and  in  maintaining 
quietness,  peace,  and  love  amongst  all  Christian  people.  Concerning 
the  latter  portion  of  these  obligations,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
examine  satisfactorily;  not  so  with  respect  to  the  former.  All  could 
tell  when  they  were  grossly  neglected — when  no  attempt  was  made  to 
fulfil  them — when  they  were  practically  ignored.  And  it  is  for  those 
who  thus  offend  that  I  desire  to  see  a  law  provided,  so  that  the  bishops 
may  not  be  powerless,  as  they  now  practically  are,  when  an  idle  worth- 
less incumbent  defies  their  authority,  and,  sheltering  himself  behind  his 
legal  obligations,  refuses  to  do  anything  which  he  cannot  be  compelled 
by  law  to  do. 

Equitably  and  successfully  to  enforce  even  such  a  low  standard  of 
obligation  would  require  a  court  in  whose  decisions  all  would  have 
confidence ;  the  possibility  of  party  spirit  or  personal  malice  being  able 
to  use  such  a  court  for  itis  own  purposes  must  be  diminished  as  far  as 
possible  ;  the  aim  of  all  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  Church  must 
be  to  remove  from  the  cognisance  of  such  a  court  all  questions  of  doc- 
trine or  discipline,  or  interpretation  of  rubrics  about  which  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  those  who  loyally  seek  the  pros|)erity  of 
our  spiritual  Zion.  A  joint  committee  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses 
of  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  ably  presided  over 
by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  definition  of 
what  constitutes  inadequate  performance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  a 
clergyman  should  include  the  neglect,  not  only  "  of  the  regular  perform- 
ance of  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  and  holy  days,"  but  also  of  such  as 
are  solemnly  promised  by  every  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  holy  orders  of  that  Church.  The 
same  committee  recommended,  "  that  the  commissioners  to  enquire  into 
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any  charge  of  inadequate  performance  of  duty  be  the  archdeacon  or  the 
rural  dean,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop ;  a  Canon  Residentiary  of 
the  cathedral,  elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter ;  two  beneficed  clergy- 
men of  the  archdeaconry,  elected  for  not  more  than  three  years  by  the 
beneficed  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry,  at  the  archdeacon's  visitation,  to 
whom  the  incumbent  concerned  should  be  allowed  to  add  a  fifth,  being 
also  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  diocese."  To  these  recommendations 
the  Lower  House  agreed,  but  in  the  Upper  House  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  add  to  the  obligations  of  duty  promised  by  every  priest  at 
his  ordination,  the  words,  "which  may  reasonably  be  required  from 
everyone  who  has  cure  of  souls,"  and  to  substitute  "  one  layman,  being 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  archdeaconry," 
for  one  of  the  two  clergymen  to  be  elected  by  the  clergy  of  the  arch- 
deaconry. These  amendments  were  accepted  by  the  Lower  House, 
and  so  became  the  act  of  the  Southern  Convocation. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the  Southern  Convocation  for 
asserting  that  such  a  reform  as  I  have  been  advocating  is  desirable ;  and 
we  have  a  very  definite  manner  of  making  such  reform  set  before  us  by 
the  same  high  authority.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  that  this  recom- 
mendation approved  itself  to  the  clergy  generally,  and  that  they  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  its  being  eventually  sustained  by  Par- 
liamentary law.  I  believe  that  such  a  change  in  the  law  would  remove 
some  of  the  scandals  by  which  the  Church's  all-important,  work  is 
hmdered ;  our  advocacy  of  it  will  seem  to  show  that  we  are  anxious 
to  do  what  we  can  to  get  rid  of  all  impediments  to  the  full  and  fair 
administration  of  discipline,  and  that  we  consider  it  no  privilege  to  be 
screened  from  suffering  harm  and  loss  if  we  neglect  our  spiritual  duties. 
1*0  administer  discipline  must  at  all  times  be  a  difficult  and  irksome 
task ;  and  all  experience  shows  that  it  is  ever  marked  with  undue 
leniency  towards  the  idle  and  unworthy,  and  towards  all  who  do  not 
arouse  against  themselves  excessive  indignation  by  gross  crimes,  or 
partisan  hostility  by  the  advocacy  of  principles  or  practices  to  which 
another  party  or  school  of  opinion  is  opposed.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
be  afraid  that  if  a  charge  is  made  undue  severity  will  be  meted  out  to 
offenders ;  we  are  satisfied  that  such  will  never  be  the  case.  But  be 
that  as  it  might,  we  are  bound,  as  faithful  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  do  what  we  can  to  advance  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  our 
Divine  King ;  and  one  way  in  which  we  can  do  this  is  to  secure  that 
unworthy  persons  shall  be  excluded  from  holding  commissions  in  His 
army,  and  so  from  betraying  the  cause  for  which  we  all  are  sworn  to 
contend  to  the  utmost. 


The  Rev.  Canon  TREVOR,  D.D. 

The  Church  courts  have  been  of  late  years  so  completely  appropriated 
by  the  legal  profession,  that  a  clergyman  runs  the  risk  of  being  warned 
off  as  a  trespasser  in  discussing  their  constitution.  My  apology  is  two- 
fold—(i)  that  the  Church  courts  belonged  to  the  clergy  before  the 
l^al  profession  was  bom ;  and  (2)  that  we  are  still  the  only  class  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects  who  are  bound  to  know  anything  about  them. 
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A  layman— even  a  lawyer — ^may  pass  his  days  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
their  existence :  a  clergyman  cannot  say,  or  not  say,  his  daily  prayers 
without  then:  judicial  correction.  In  point  of  fact,  no  lawyer  enters  a 
church  court  without  being  paid  for  it,  just  as  no  one  makes  shoes 
except  to  sell.  The  clergy,  who  are  forced  to  wear  the  article,  have  a 
right  to  show  where  the  shoe  pinches.  The  truth  is,  they  are  making 
us  wear  other  people's  shoes ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  do  not  fit. 

The  Church  courts  were  instituted  to  correct  the  laity  for  their  soul's 
health,  and  our  Protestant  people  liked  the  discipline  so  little  that  they 
kicked  themselves  clean  out,  and  prefer  to  go  about  barefoot.  Then 
the  lawyers,  not  to  lose  a  profitable  trade,  took  to  forcing  the  shoes 
upon  us  in  utter  disregard  to  spiritual  corns.  They  have  turned  the 
Church  courts  into  lay  tribunals  for  the  prosecution  of  the  clergy  at  the 
suit  of  their  parishioners. 

This  grotesque  revolution  is  often  attributed  to  the  vindication  of 
the  Royal  supremacy  at  the  Reformation.  It  has  really  been  brought 
about  within  my  own  recollection,  and  mostly  by  the  very  modem 
practice  of  "  legislation  by  inadvertence." 

I  have  traced  the  whole  course  in  a  pamphlet,  published  by  Parkers,* 
to  which  I  must  refer  you  for  the  proof  of  what  I  have  now  to  compress 
into  twenty  minutes.  Since  then  I  have  read  a  very  different  account 
by  the  learned  barrister  who  is  to  follow  me  on  the  present  occasion.t 
As  I  shall  have  no  reply,  I  must  just  say  a  word  by  way  of  putting  you 
on  your  guard.  His  theory  is  briefly  this  :  that  while  the  Church 
possesses  a  legislative  authority  in  Convocation — which,  by  the  way, 
she  is  not  allowed  to  exercise — she  has  intrusted  the  State  with  the 
execution  of  her  laws.  It  is  for  the  Church,  he  says,  to  decree  rites 
and  ceremonies.  The  enforcing  of  the  decree  she  leaves  to  the  State. 
She  keeps  the  doctrine  in  her  own  hands,  and  confides  the  discipline 
to  the  Crown.  In  this  discipline  he  comprises  the  powers  of  erecting 
tribunals  for  all  Church  matters,  of  nominating  the  judges,  making  the 
rules  of  procedure,  inventing  penalties,  and  superintending  their 
infliction. 

This  is  what  modem  legislation  has  brought  us  to!  When  I  was 
ordained  there  was  not  a  single  court,  and  never  had  been  one, 
answering  to  any  part  of  his  theory.  There  were  no  Ecclesiastical 
judges  nominated  by  the  Crown  ;  no  State  rules  of  procedure ;  no 
State-invented  penalties.  The  Ecclesiastical  courts  were  the  courts  of 
bishops  and  archbishops.  The  judges  were  their  delegates.  The 
process  was  for  the  soul's  health  of  the  parties,  and  regulated  down  to 
the  very  fees  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  The  penalties  were  the 
spiritual  censures  of  admonition,  suspension,  deprivation,  penance,  and 
excommunication.  They  were  remitted  by  absolution.  The  powers, 
in  short,  were  those  of  the  keys  which  Christ  gave  to  His  Church,  and 
no  Christian  State  ever  claimed  to  invent  or  possess. 

I  admit  the  difference  now.  Mr.  Dibdin's  theory  fairly  fits  the  court 
of  Lord  Penzance,  with  the  exception  that  nothing  has  been  "  confided" 


•  Ecclesiastical  Courts,    James  Parker  and  Co.,  Oxford  and  London,  1882. 

t  Church  Courts,  An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Status  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  Second  Edition.  By  Lews  T.  Dibdin,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister* 
at-law.     London  :  Hatchards,  1882. 
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to  it  by  the  Church.  And  just  because  it  answers  to  Mr.  Dibdin's 
theory,  Lord  Penzance's  court  is  denied  to  be  a  Church  court  at  alL 
Indeed  it  is  self-evident  that  on  this  theory  there  never  could  be  a 
Church  court  The  Ecclesiastical  courts  must  be  State  courts  for  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  just  as  courts-martial  are  for  the  discipline  of 
the  army  and  navy.  A  court  exists  for  discipline,  and  not  legislation. 
Surely  this  is  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag !  I  could  understand  a 
lawyer  trying  to  persuade  the  Church,  like  the  fox  that  had  lost  its  tail, 
that  it  is  pleasanter  and  more  fashionable  to  be  without  that  hirsute 
appendage;  but  it  is  too  much  to  tell  poor  Reynard  that  his  brush 
never  really  grew  on  his  body,  but  was  always  flourished  over  his  head 
by  a  horseman  in  pink  and  top  boots.  This  may  be  law — crowner's 
quest  law — but  it  is  not  natural  history  nor  any  other  history. 

The  fallacy  lies  in  confounding  the  court  with  the  sheriff's  ofificer.  A 
Church  court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  persons  or  property  ;  it  proceeds 
Jfro  salute  animce  by  purely  spiritual  censures  ;  its  authority  is  exhausted 
in  excommunication.  If  any  temporal  effect  is  to  follow,  it  must  be  by 
the  law  of  the  land  administered  by  the  secular  arm.  But  the  temporal 
effect  is  not  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  nor  any  part  of  it ;  her  object 
is  the  soul's  health  of  the  offender.  The  court,  the  judges,  the  process, 
the  sentence,  are  all  her  own.  They  bind  and  loose  inforo  conscientice, 
a  region  beyond  the  dominion  of  the  State.  The  corporal  penalty  is 
the  Crown's  ;  but  so  far  from  the  Church  having  confided  her  discipline 
to  the  Crown  or  the  State,  the  historical  fact  is  that  the  Crown  has 
invested  the  Church  with  some  of  its  own  temporal  jurisdiction,  in  aid 
of  the  Divine  authority  which  she  inherits  from  the  Apostles  of  Christ. 
The  temporal  adjunct  has  been  enlarged  and  restricted  from  time  to 
time ;  but  I  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  at  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
passing  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  every  Ecclesiastical 
court  in  this  kingdom  was  the  court  of  a  spiritual  prelate  sitting  in 
person,  or  by  his  commissary,  to  judge  spiritual  causes,  by  the  canons 
of  the  Church,  and  for  the  soul's  health  of  the  parties. 

The  powers  of  such  a  court  are  twofold — first  and  principally,  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  prelate's  office  in  the  Church,  and  secondly, 
the  legal  jurisdiction  accorded  him  by  the  State.  The  first  is  Jure 
dwtno^  the  second  jure  humano.  One  is  a  matter  of  law,  the  other  of 
religion.  The  lawyers  do  well  to  watch  over  the  jurisdiction  that  comes 
from  their  master ;  they  must  allow  the  clergy  to  be  np  less  jealous  for 
the  authority  of  the  King  of  kings. 

This  is  the  language  of  all  our  legal  authorities  down  to  the  present 
reign.  Lord  Coke,  who  was  no  friend  to  the  Church,  expressly  asserts 
that  "the  cognisance  of  causes  ecclesiastical  belongeth  not  to  the 
common  laws  of  England,"  and  he  adds  this  caution,  '^  Certain  it  is 
that  this  kingdom  hath  been  best  governed  and  preserved  when  both 
parties — that  is,  when  the  justices  of  the  temporal  courts  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  judges  have  kept  themselves  within  their  proper  jurisdic- 
tion, without  encroaching  or  usurping  one  upon  another;  and  where 
such  encroachments  or  usurpations  have  been  made  they  have  sown 
the  seeds  of  great  trouble  and  inconvenience."  * 


*  5.  Co.  Cawdries  Case.     4  inst.,  32. 
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In  the  Colenso  case,  the  Judicial  Committee  said,  ''  Pastoral  or 
spiritual  authority  may  be  incidental  to  the  office  of  a  bishop,  but  aU 
jurisdiction  in  the  Church,  where  it  can  be  lawfully  conferred,  must 
proceed  from  the  Crown  and  be  exercised  as  the  law  directs ;  and 
suspension  or  privation  of  office  is  matter  of  coercive  legal  jurisdiction 
and  not  of  mere  spiritual  authority."*  Observe  the  word  mere;  they  do 
not  say  that  spiritual  authority  is  not  required  to  deprive  of  spiritual 
functions,  or  that  the  Crown  is  possessed  of  such  spiritual  authority,  but 
that  something  more  is  required,  when  the  office  carries  temporal  rights, 
and  that  is  the  jurisdiction  which  the  bishop  derives  from  the  Crown. 

Again,  in  another  judgment,  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John 
Romilly  says,  ''  In  all  the  works  that  I  have  consulted  on  this  subject, 
the  powers  and  authority  of  a  bishop  are  classed  under  three  heads — 
I,  Ordo;  2y /urisdictio ;  ^^  Administratio  rei  familiaris.  The  power  of 
order  he  derives  from  his  consecration  which,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  of  which  the  Church  of  England  is  a 
branch,  is  a  sacred  authority  derived  by  direct  descent  from  the  Apostles. 
By  this  power  so  conferred  on  him,  he  may  transmit  the  spiritual  power 
he  possesses  to  others,  he  can  ordain  deacons  and  priests,  consecrate 
churches,  administer  confirmation." 

Under  the  second  head,  the  power  of  legal  coercive  jurisdiction,  the 
Letters  Patent  were  found  to  be  invalid,  because  the  Crown  was  not 
competent  to  confer  it  in  the  colony  of  Natal.  It  followed  that  the 
bishop  could  hold  no  court  of  his  own,  but  must  proceed  against 
offenders  in  the  temporal  courts  of  the  colony,  t 

Here  is  the  distinction  between  an  Established  Church  and  one  that  is 
not  established.  The  Colonial  Churches,  the  Scottish  Church,  and 
now  the  Irish,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  other 
communions  in  England  having  no  legal  courts  of  their  own,  must,  as 
Mr.  Dibdin  says,  "  confide  their  discipline  "  to  the  courts  of  the  Crown. 
The  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  means  exactly  the  reverse ;  not  that  the 
Church  confides  her  discipline  to  the  Crown,  but  that  the  Crown 
confers  a  legal  jurisdiction  on  the  bishop,  in  aid  of  the  sacred  authority 
derived  to  him  in  consecration  by  direct  descent  from  the  Apostles, 
who  received  it  from  Christ.  The  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  king 
he  can  enlarge  or  restrict,  but  the  spiritual  authority  derived  from  the 
Apostles  the  king  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  Lord  Penzance  is  the  only  person  who  ever  claimed  to  sit  as  judge 
in  a  Church  court — either  before  or  after  the  Reformation — without  a 
canonical  delegation  from  the  spiritual  prelate  whose  court  it  was. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  powers  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
original  charter  of  the  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. The  courts  there  named  are  the  Archdeacon's  and  the  Bishop's; 
their  jurisdiction  is  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  cure  of  souls ;  they  are 
to  proceed  by  the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  if  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication be  defied,  resort  may  be  had  to  the  justice  of  the  king  or  the 
sheriff;  but  no  king's  officer  or  other  layman  is  to  intromit  in  the  spiritual 
proceeding.  {     The  Church  canons  provided  an  appeal  from  the  Bishop 

•  Judgment  on  petition  of/.  H^.  Colenso,  D.D,,  20th  March,  186$. 
t  Colenso  v.  Gladstone  ^nd  others.     Rolls  Court,  6th  Nov.,  1866. 
X  "  Bums*  Ecclesiastical  Law,"  ii.  33. 
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to  the  provincial  synod,  the  original  court  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  National  Church  of  England.  And  in  promising 
the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  the  justitia  regis  necessarily  retained  the 
subject's  right  to  be  heard  against  the  sentence.  But  these  are  clearly 
not  in  pari  materia.  The  appeal  to  the  archbishop  in  synod  is  part  of 
the  spiritual  process  :  it  results  in  remitting  or  confirming  the  bishop's 
sentence.  But  the  king  can  neither  excommunicate  nor  absolve.  For 
him  to  try  the  case  over  again  on  the  Church  canons  would  be  the  very 
lay  intromission  which  the  charter  forbids.  He  gives  or  refuses  the 
action  of  the  secular  arm,  as  he  deems  just.  He  may  require  the 
bishop  to  reconsider  the  case,  and  even  compel  him  to  do  his  duty. 
But  he  cannot  usurp  the  spiritual  power  to  himself  The  appeal  is 
what  the  French  law  termed  the  appel  comme  Sabus^  and  the  canonists 
tanquam  ab  abusu.  It  was  the  kind  of  control  which  our  temporal 
courts  now  exercise  over  the  ecclesiastical  by  mandamus  and  prohibition. 

The  course  of  Appeal  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  1164.  The  Church  courts  then  claimed  jurisdiction  in  all 
offences,  temporal  or  spiritual,  charged  upon  clerks  in  orders — not  only 
priests  and  deacons,  but  all  the  lower  orders  of  the  Church.  These 
were  the  "  criminous  clerks "  whom  the  courts  were  meant  to  correct 
There  was  another  process  for  irregularities  of  ritual  and  doctrinal  error. 
The  complaint  was  that  the  bishops  suffered  the  culprits  to  defeat  the 
king's  justice  by  indefinite  appeals  to  Rome.  It  was  resolved  that 
appeals  should  be  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  and  from  the 
bishop  to  the  archbishop ;  and  **  if  the  archbishop  should  be  slack  in 
doing  justice,  resort  was  to  be  had  to  the  king,  by  whose  command  the 
cause  was  to  be  terminated  in  the  Archbishop's  court,  and  proceed  no 
further — /.  tf.,  not  by  appeal  to  Rome  without  the  Royal  Licence."  * 

We  find  exactly  the  same  course  repeated  at  the  Reformation.  The 
Act  for  Restraint  of  Appeals,  24  Henry  VIII.,  c.  12,  begins  with  the 
famous  preamble,  affirming  the  power  of  the  body  spiritual,  that — 

"When  any  cause  of  the  law  divine  happened  to  come  in  question,  or  of  spiritual  learn- 
ing, it  was  declared,  interpreted,  and  showed  by  that  part  of  the  body  politic  called  the 
spiritualty,  now  being  usually  called  the  English  Church,  which  always  hath  been  re- 
puted and  also  found  of  that  sort,  that  both  for  knowledge,  integrity,  and  sufficiency 
of  number,  it  hath  been  always  thought,  and  is  also  at  this  hour,  sufficient  and  meet  of 
itself,  without  the  intermeddling  of  an  exterior  person  or  persons,  to  declare  and  deter- 
mine all  such  doubts  and  to  administer  all  such  offices  and  duties  as  to  their  rooms 
spiritual  doth  appertain." 

On  this  ground  the  rejection  of  the  Papacy  is  rested.  It  is  the  main 
principle  of  the  Reformation  settlement.  The  act  proceeds  to  enact  that 
appeals  shall  be  within  the  realm,  and  in  no  other  manner  than  from  the 
archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop, 
"  there  to  be  definitively  and  finally  ordered,  decreed,  and  adjudged  ac- 
cording to  justice,  without  any  other  appellation  or  provocation  to  any 
other  person  or  persons,  court  or  courts."  The  king  himself  cannot 
now  license  an  appeal  to  Rome.  The  Archbishop's  court  is  restored 
to  its  authority  as  the  supreme  Church  court  within  the  realm.  The  re- 
sort to  the  king  followed  in  the  Act  of  Submission  passed  in  the  next 
year,  in  the  exact  words  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  : — "  And  for 

*Conc  M.  B.,  i.  435. 
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lack  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  archbishop  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
parties  grieved  to  appeal  to  the  king  in  Chancery,  and  upon  every  such 
appeal  a  Commission  shall  be  directed  under  the  Great  Seal  to  such 
persons  as  shall  be  named  by  the  king  to  hear  and  definitively  terminate 
the  appeal."  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Court  of  Delegates,  now  re- 
placed by  the  Judicial  Committee.  You  will  observe  that  the  appeal  is 
still  in  the  old  phrase  *'for  lack  of  justice  ;"  the  only  change  is  that 
instead  of  remitting  the  cause  to  the  archbishop's  court,  the  king  is  to 
issue  a  separate  Commission  on  each  appeal  to  persons  of  his  own 
selection.  This  enabled  the  Crown  to  call  in  the  legal  profession,  then 
becoming  distinct  from  the  clergy,  on  testamentary  and  other  appeals 
involving  questions  of  temporal  law.  Some  modern  lawyers  tell  us  that 
this  provision  was  in  repeal  of  the  previous  act,  and  constituted  the 
Crown  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  Established  Church.  But  this 
interpretation  was  never  heard  of  till  after  the  Court  of  Delegates  had 
given  place  to  the  Judicial  Committee ;  even  then  it  was  ruled  by  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  the  Gorham  case,  1850,  that  "the  statute  of 
25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  19,  did  but  restore  the  ancient  law  of  the  land  as 
settled  on  this  point  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  a.d.  1164."  *  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if,  after  resting  the 
rejection  of  the  Papacy  on  the  power  and  sufficiency  of  the  English 
Church,  its  authority  were  supplanted  the  very  next  year  by  a  side-wind, 
and  replaced  by  the  wholly  different  power  of  the  Crown.  No  such 
gloss  is  found  in  history.  The  two  acts  were  both  repealed  by  Queen 
Mary,  and  both  revived  in  the  ist  Elizabeth.  They  have  always  been 
in  concurrent  operation.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  later  act  to  prevent 
the  Crown  from  remitting  a  spiritual  cause  to  the  Archbishop's  court  as 
before  \  indeed,  it  is  done  by  the  Judicial  Committee  to  this  day.  The 
Reformatio  Legutn  Ecclesiasticarum,  a  contemporary  exposition,  shows 
that  the  intention  was  to  remit  such  appeals  to  a  select  number  of 
bishops,  and  in  graver  cases  to  the  synod.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  old 
practice  of  the  Archbishop's  court.  Before  and  long  after  the  Reforma- 
tion the  prelates  held  their  courts  in  person,  leaving  the  routine  only  to 
their  officials.  The  archbishop  sat  alone,  or  with  three  or  four  of  his 
comprovincial  suffragans;  if  the  case  was  important  enough  he 
summoned  the  whole  synod.  Thus  Cranmer,  after  the  invalidity  of  the 
king's  marriage  had  been  synodically  determined  in  Convocation,  gave 
sentence  of  nullity  at  a  court  composed  of  himself  and  a  few  of  his  suf^ 
fragans.  To  give  the  queen  a  show  of  appeal,  the  act  provided  that 
in  causes  touching  the  king  the  party  grieved  might  appeal  to  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation.  This  was  not  a  special  tribunal  (as  has 
been  lately  imagined)  for  the  king's  causes,  but  the  full  court  of  the 
archbishop.  The  purport  of  the  enactment  was  to  remove  all  doubt  of 
its  jurisdiction  over  the  king's  person,  whose  prerogative  would  other- 
wise set  him  above  the  jurisdiction  of  his  subjects. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Convocation  was  recognised  by  Lord  Coke  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  affirmed  by  the  Crown  and  the  Judges  in  ques- 
tions of  heresy  as  late  as  Queen  Anne.  Bishop  Burnet  says  the  Dele- 
gates referred  a  case  to  Convocation,  and  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Judicial  Committee  from  advising  Her  Majesty  in  Council  to  do  the 
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same  now.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  not  till  Convocation  fell  into  abey- 
ance for  political  ends  that  its  jurisdiction  as  the  supreme  court  of  the 
National  Church  was  forgotten. 

I  say  then,  that  no  substantial  change  was  made  in  the  Church  courts, 
or  in  their  relation  to  the  Crown,  at  the  Reformation.  There  was  an  ex- 
tensive alteration  in  the  discipline  itself,  but  none  in  the  Church  courts 
to  enforce  it.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  was  then  transferred  to 
the  Crown  is  a  vulgar  error.  The  Papacy  was  a  purely  spiritual  authority 
in  right  of  the  Holy  See.  It  never  had  any  legal  jurisdiction  in  Eng- 
land. Its  power  over  tlje  monastic  churches  exempt  from  the  bishops 
was  appropriated  by  the  Crown ;  but  that  did  not  touch  the  courts  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  only  thing  that  gives  colour  to  the  error 
is  that  under  the  title  of  Supreme  Ordinary,  invented  by  Pope  Martin 
v.,  the  Crown  set  up  a  ^«Af/- Papal  tribunal  in  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission. But  this  was  neither  a  Church  court  nor  a  court  of  appeal. 
It  was  the  King's  court,  a  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
making  rather  than  expounding  law  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical  by  a 
jurisdiction  in  every  sense  "  original "  and  despotic.  The  Court  of  Com- 
mission was  a  CizsarO'Papacy^  if  you  like,  and  we  know  what  came  of 
it.  It  brought  the  king  and  the  archbishop  to  the  headsman's  block ; 
it  overthrew  the  Church  and  the  Throne  in  the  Great  Rebellion ;  when 
revived  after  the  Restoration  it  cost  the  Monarch  his  Crown  by  a  second 
Revolution ;  and  then  an  indignant  nation  solemnly  repudiated  it  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  "  with  all  other  Commissions  and  courts  of  like  nature  as 
illegal  and  pernicious."  * 

While  this  coiurt  lasted  the  Church  courts  were  pretty  well  shunted  off 
the  line,  and  when  they  recovered  their  action  at  the  Revolution,  they 
were  weakened  by  the  lack  of  precedents,  and  the  exemption  of  the  laity 
under  the  Toleration  Acts.  Then  Convocation  disappeared,  and  the 
era  of  "  modern  law  "  began.  Its  precedents  are  drawn  from  the  illegal 
and  pefnicious  tyranny  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  in  the  extinct 
Court  of  High  Commission,  much  more  than  from  the  constitutional  re- 
lations of  the  (Church  courts. 

The  Judicial  Committee  was  the  first  step.  It  was  a  wise  and  salu- 
tary reform  for  the  objects  in  view..  It  erected  a  strong  appellate 
tribunal  from  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  and  the  numerous  courts  of  India 
and  the  Colonies,  which  greatly  needed  a  central  and  uniform  adminis- 
tration. The  ecclesiastical  appeals  were  the  least  numerous,  and  related 
for  the  most  part  to  the  testamentary  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction  since 
removed  to  a  temporal  court.  The  doctrinal  appeals  which  concern  the 
purely  spiritual  authority  were  so  rare  that  they  were  altogether  over- 
looked. This  we  know  from  Lord  Brougham,  the  author  of  the  measure, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  it  was  a  piece  of  legislative  inadvertence 
not  unnatural  in  the  long  abeyance  of  Convocation.  Like  the  hedgehog 
in  the  fable,  the  lawyers,  having  got  into  the  Court  of  Delegates,  turned 
the  spiritualty  clean  out,  and  began  to  refurnish  our  home  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840  tried  to  cure  the  blunder 
by  adding  the  three  Privy  Council  prelates,  who  have  been  since  re- 
placed by  a  rota  from  the  whole  Episcopate.     These  devices  only  result 
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in  a  reproduction  of  the  High  Commission  court.  Two  or  three 
bishops  cannot  turn  the  Crown  court  into  a  Church  court,  any  more 
than  a;  couple  of  clerical  justices  can  make  a  Church  court  out  of  the 
Petty  Sessions.  What  this  act  really  did  was  unconsciously  to  abolish 
the  rights  of  the  dormant  Convocation,  and  promote  the  Crown  court 
to  the  character,  never  assumed  by  the  Delegates,  of  a  Church  court  of 
Final  Appeal.* 

The  mistake  was  discovered  at  the  delivery  of  the  Gorham  judgment, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  the  Judicial  Committee  has  supplied  a  succes- 
sion of  party  triumphs  and  increasing  disquietude  to  moderate  men.  It 
floods  the  courts  with  litigation  to  the  profit  of  the  lawyers  and  the 
scandal  of  religion.  It  has  settled  nothing,  and  unsettled  much  that  was 
quiet  before.  It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  questions  of  doctrine  and  ritual 
can  be  settled  by  what  is  called  the  legal  construction  of  Church  rubrics 
and  canons.  The  legal  meaning  is  the  true,  literal,  grammatical,  and 
historical  meaning.  The  legal  profession  has  no  gift  of  tongues,  nor 
of  the  interpretation  of  tongues.  It  has  no  monopoly  of  grammar,  logic, 
or  history.  Common-law  judges  are  the  rightful  expositors  of  com- 
mon and  statute  law,  because  it  is  their  professional  study,  and  they 
are  trained  by  experience  and  practice  in  the  subject  matter.  By 
the  same  rule  they  are  not  the  rightful  expositors  of  canons  and 
rubrics,  which  they  neither  study  nor  practice,  and  in  the  subject 
matter  of  which  they  take  no  interest.  The  impartiality  which  comes 
from  contempt  or  indifference  is  no  qualification  for  a  judge.  Of  course, 
a  judge  may  be  a  theologian,  and  a  bishop  may  be  a  lawyer ;  but  of  all 
interpreters,  whether  of  law  or  divinity,  the  least  trustworthy  is  the  clever 
man,  who,  giving  his  life  to  the  other  profession,  gets  up  a  judgment  or 
a  charge  from  a  few  "  half  hours  with  the  best  authors." 

The  Church  Article  insists  that  "we  give  not  our  princes  the 
ministering  either  of  God's  Word  or  of  the  Sacraments."  Yet  the 
advisers  of  the  prince  take  upon  themselves  to  decide  what  is, 
and  is  not,  God's  Word.  They  prescribe  to  the  priest — to  whom 
the  ministry  ^  of  the  Sacraments  is  given — his  place,  posture,  dress, 
gesture,  and  even  the  intention  of  the  holy  office ;  they  determine 
the  sacred  elements  themselves, 'and  who  is  to  receive  them.  They 
take  the  not  out  of  the  Article,  and  scrupulously  restore  it  to  the 
Ornaments  Rubric  ! 

Now,  the  Judicial  Committee  have  no  authority  to  do  all  this,  and  all 
the  statutes  of  the  realm  could  not  give  it  them.  This  is  the  great  de- 
fect. In  the  temporal  court  the  decree  of  the  judges  makes  law  if  it  was 
not  so  before,  and  it  takes  effect,  whatever  we  may  think  of  its  justice  or 
logic.  But  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  goods  and  chattels.  In  religious 
questions  no  judgment  can  be  effectual  that  is  void  of  spiritual  authority. 
That  is  why  we  have  Church  courts.  Nobody  would  ever  acknowledge 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  High  Commission  court,  and  nobody  will 
ever  acknowledge  it  in  the  Judicial  Committee.  The  Salvation  Army 
has  a  better  chance. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Gorham  did  was  to  repudiate  the  doctrine  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  judgment  that  acquitted  him.  The  Bishop  of  London 
and  more  than  half  the  clergy  repudiated  what  was  ascribed  to  the 
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Church.  No  one  accepted  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  "  Essays  and 
Reviews,"  or  the  Bennett  judgment.  They  were  welcomed  on  one  side, 
and  resented  on  the  other,  as  party  triumphs ;  but  everybody  of  all 
parties  continued  to  believe  as  before,. and  nobody  of  any  party  ever 
happens  to  believe  with  the  Judicial  Committee.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  ritual  judgments.  First  the  vestments  and  the  eastward  position 
were  pronounced  legal ;  then  both  were  adjudged  illegal ;  and  now  the 
eastward  position  is  tolerated  by  law  and  the  vestftients  are  not.  But  who 
cares  for  this  sort  of  law  ?  Bishops  and  clergymen  fling  the  judgments 
at  an  adversary's  head,  but  for  themselves  they  go  on  as  they  did 
before ;  or,  if  any  change  is  made,  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  judgment. 
The  Judicial  Committee  is  a  temporal  court,  and  all  the  power  of  man 
cannot  give  it  the  authority  in  foro  conscientioi  which  Christ  gave  to 
His  Church. 

As  soon  as  the  difficulty  was  felt.  Bishop  Blomfield  brought  in  a  Bill 
to  refer  spiritual  questions  to  the  whole  Episcopate  separately  and 
s3modically  congregated.  That  was  before  the  revival  of  Convocation. 
Now  the  Committees  of  the  Lower  Houses  of  both  provinces  recom- 
mend a  return  to  the  Reformation  settlement,  under  which  the  appeal 
was  to  the  spiritual  prelates  of  the  Up|)er  House  of  Convocation,  the 
true  and  original  supreme  court  of  the  English  Church.  To  soothe  the 
bigotry  of  the  lawyers,  I  have  suggested  that  their  determination  should 
be  taken  (as  of  old)  in  the  Archbishop's  court  before  resorting  to  the 
Crown.  Then,  if  tiie  lawyers  will  only  keep  within  the  law,  the  Judicial 
Committee  will  have  no  call  to  meddle  with  the  determination  of  the 
spiritualty,  but  may  advise  the  Crown  on  the  questions  of  temporal 
law  involved  in  the  appeal.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  the  famous  Act  of 
Henry  VIII.,  "  both  these  authorities  and  jurisdictions  would  conjoin 
together  in  the  due  administration  of  justice,  the  one  to  help  the  other.'* 

The  Act  of  1840,  though  entitled  "  An  Act  for  better  enforcing  Church 
Discipline,"  is  really  only  for  the  correction  of  clerks,  and,  beginning 
with  the  repeal  of  an  old  Act  "for  bishops  to  punish  priests  for  dis- 
honest lives,"  it  shows  the  kind  of  offences  primarily  in  view.  Un- 
fortunately, the  language  is  wide  enough  to  include  all  manner  of 
charges — ritual,  doctrinal,  and  moral-;— which  are  properly  the  subjects 
of  very  different  procedures.  The  Act  was  intended  to  restore  the 
personal  authority  of  the  bishop ;  but,  after  getting  rid  of  the  diocesan 
court,  converting  the  Archbishop's  court  into  the  Court  of  First 
Instance,  and  the  Judicial  Committee  into  the  Court  of  Appeal,  it 
turned  out  that  less  than  ever  remained  to  the  bishop.  The  very 
Commission,  which  he  appoints  to  assist  him,  has  been  ruled  to  be  his 
master.  Absolutely  nothing  is  left  to  the  bishop  but  the  right  of 
initiation,  which  the  courts  would  have  interpreted  away  the  other  day 
but  for  the  gallant  defence  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  which  is  now 
the  subject  of  attack  in  the  Legislature.  This  Act  has  been  described 
by  Sir  R  Phillimore  as  "  a  hybrid  statute,  half  common  law,  half 
ecclesiastical,  and  half  nobody  knows  what."  The  third  half,  I  presume, 
means  the  noxious  gases  generated  by  the  mixture  of  the  other  two. 
This  is  always  the  fate  of  Bishops'  Bills.  They  are  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment pure  carbonate  of  Episcopacy  \  there  they  meet  the  tartaric  acid 
of  law,  and  they  come  out  fizzing  and  flying  nobody  knows  where 
or  what. 
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An  unusually  large  amount  of  "  nobody  knows  what "  distinguishes 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  the  last  of  the  Parliamentary  blasts 
that  have  turned  our  decorous  old  Church  of  England  into  a  perfect 
cave  of  -^olus.  The  bishops  did  not  know  it  contained  any  powers 
of  imprisonment.  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns,  who  remodelled  the 
Bishops'  Bill,  did  not  know  that  his  first-class  judge  was  to  fight  for  his 
jurisdiction  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  to  be  turned  out  of 
Lambeth  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
air  till  the  House  of  Lords  have  decided  whether  he  can  legally  come 
down  in  Committee-room  E.  The  House  of  Commons,  who  passed 
the  Act  in  a  panic,  did  not  know  that  out  of  the  20,000  clergy  only 
fifteen  could  be  hunted  up  for  prosecution  ;  that  in  eight  of  the  fifteen 
cases  the  aggrieved  parishioners  would  be  snuffed  out  by  the  bishops ; 
that  five  more  would  founder  in  the  court  provided  for  their  relief; 
and  only  two  of  the  proud  armada  reach  the  desired  haven.  No  one 
knew  or  imagined  that  they  were  passing  an  Act  to  keep  a  clergyman 
in  prison  eighteen  months  for  his  religious  opinions,  while  the 
parishioners  legally  aggrieved  by  his  ministrations  are  besieging  heaven 
and  earth  for  his  return.  Considering  that  ;^6o,ooo  or  ^^  70,000  have 
been  spent  in  litigation  ilnder  this  disastrous  Act,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  one  man  in  Lancaster  Castle  is  uncommonly  dear  at  the  price. 

If  the  Act  of  1840  was  a  blunder,  the  Act  of  1874  was  a  crime.  It 
was  aimed  at  a  party,  and  however  little  we  may  like  the  party — and  it 
is  we  old  Anglicans  who  have  most  right  to  complain  of  it — the 
clergy  and  Church  of  England  as  a  body  do  not  believe  in  party  perse- 
cution. We  do  not  want  a  "  sorrowful  secession  \ "  people  are  far 
more  troublesome  outside  the  door  than  inside.  We  want  freedom  and 
fair  play  all  round.  If  you  could  burn  your  adversaries  it  would  be 
worth  thinking  of;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  imprison  them,  and  you 
would  have  tihe  house  down  on  your  head  before  you  could  put 
them  out. 

This  is  exactly  where  the  spiritual  authority  is  wanted  ;  and  this  Act 
takes  away  the  Church  courts  altogether,  to  set  up  a  common  law 
judge  in  their  place,  whose  qualifications  for  determining  questions  of 
the  law  divine  and  of  spiritual  learning  have  been  acquired  in  judicially 
putting  asunder  those  whom  God  by  matrimony  had  made  one.  It  was 
not  a  bad  appointment  for  effecting  a  divorce  between  Church  and  State. 

By  a  marvel  of  legal  ingenuity  and  of  episcopal  inadvertence,  Lord 
Penzance  has  become  possessed  of  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  both  arch- 
bishops, without  any  commission  from  either.  The  spiritual  authority 
remains  with  the  archbishops,  and  the  legal  jurisdiction  is  gone  to  Lord 
Penzance  with  a  separate  maintenance.  They  have  the  keys  of  the 
Church  and  of  conscience,  and  he  has  the  key  of  Lancaster  Gaol. 

This  prodigious  innovation  was  wholly  gratuitous,  and  without  assign- 
able object.  If  a  single  judge  were  required  for  both  provinces,  the 
same  person  could  have  been  canonically  commissioned  by  each  arch- 
bishop without  any  Act  of  Parliament.  The  introduction  of  the  Crown 
into  the  appointment  only  tends  to  efface  the  spiritual  authority.  This 
is  the  whole  bent  of  modem  legislation.  There  is  a  precedent,  and 
only  one  that  I  can  find.  By  one  of  the  last  Acts  that  received  the 
Royal  assent  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  Primate  was  in  the  Tower,  and  a 
little  before  both  were  brought  to  the  block,   all  the  bishops  were 
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deprived  of  their  authority,  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  only  good  point  in  the  statute  is  the  power  given  to  the  bishop 
to  defeat  it  by  his  mere  ipse  dixit  If  their  lordships  had  been  as  wise 
as  they  are  after  the  event,  they  would  have  taken  good  care  that  not  a 
single  case  ever  got  into  court.  And,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  the  Act? 
The  bishop's  authority  was  far  greater  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Prayer-book.  These  have  proved  sufficient  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  rare  exceptions,  when  the  bishop's 
directions  are  objected  to,  as  against  the  law  of  the  Church.  And 
what  is  the  remedy  provided  by  the  Act  ?  Why,  that  the  bishop  shall 
require  both  parties  to  submit  to  his  direction,  whether  legal  or  illegal ! 
It  will  not  let  the  bishop  decide  the  law,  but  it  would  enable  him  to 
order  a  clergyipan,  who  is  legal  overmuch,  to  break  the  law.  The  con- 
dition is  unpractical  and  un-English.  If  the  clergyman  submitted  to  it, 
the  lay  complainants  never  would,  unless  they  were  sure  of  the  bishop. 
And  this  is  just  what  is  meant.  The  bishop  is  to  rule  the  clergy  with- 
out law,  and  the  laity  are  to  keep  the  law  for  themselves,  whenever  they 
want  it     And  then  you  call  the  clergy  "  lawless." 

When  this  preposterous  condition  fails,  what  does  the  Act  require  of 
the  bishop,  our  father  in  God  ?  He  is  to  take  his  fellow-servant  by  the 
throat  and  deliver  him  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  to  the  officer,  and  he 
is  cast  into  prison,  while  the  beds  are  sold  from  under  his  wife  and  children 
to  pay  the  costs.  This  is  the  law  of  the  land — ^not  the  law  as  the  bishops 
or  the  Legislature  meant  it  to  be,  but  what  the  lawyers  have  made  it. 
Secretaries  of  State,  Attorneys-General,  Vicars-General,  and  the  work- 
men of  like  occupation,  who  **  by  this  craft  have  their  wealth,"  shout, 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  But  Christian  people  are  shocked 
and  scandalised  at  a  revival  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  proper  remedy,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  strengthen  the  canonical 
and  spiritual  authority  of  the  bishop  in  taking  order  to  appease  diversities 
of  ritual.  This,  I  believe,  would  be  effectually  accomplished  by  a 
preliminary  court  of  conciliation— carefully  shuttirig  out  the  lawyers — 
such  as  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  at  York  have  just  submitted 
to  the  bishops  and  the  Royal  Commission.  Nothing  more  would  then 
be  heard  of  ritual  litigation.  But  this  is  not  what  modern  lawyers  like. 
The  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  established  to  mark  the  difference 
between  the  authority  oi  the  Church  and  that  of  the  State.  It  was  to 
be  a  witness  of  the  Kingdom  which  is  in  the  world  and  not  of  it. 
When  the  foreign  Papacy  had  usurped  both,  the  line  was  drawn 
again,  broadly  and  distinctly,  under  the  Royal  Supremacy  at  the 
Reformation.  Then  the  Crown  began  to  encroach,  and  after  a  long 
weakening  of  the  distinction,  from  political  motives,  the  aim  of  the  last 
forty  years  has  been  to  efface  it,  and  absorb  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  in 
the  temporal 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Church,  awakening  to  a  truer  sense 
of  her  Divine  mission,  demands  the  restoration  of  her  own  by  a 
return  to  the  Reformation  settlement.  All  over  the  country  you  see 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  uniting  to  present  their  bishops  with 
the  pastoral  staff,  the  symbol  of  spiritual  and  canonical  authority.  In 
this  is  the  promise  of  peace.     What  modem  legislation  aims  at  is  to 
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strike  it  out  of  his  hand  as  an  illegal  ornament,  and  replace  it  by  a 
])oliceman's  truncheon.  This  is  the  road  to  litigation,  disestablishment, 
and  chaos. 
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•The  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth  appears  to  be  subjected,  by  God's 
providence,  to  conditions  very  similar  to  those  which  affect  human 
institutions  ;  so  much  so,  that  with  some  writers  its  Divine  origin,  even 
when  theoretically  admitted,  seems  in  their  arguments  often  to  be 
practically  ignored.  But  however  much  human  accidents  may  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  Divine  character,  they  cannot  obliterate  it; 
indeed,  the  cavils  and  controversies  and  prosecutions  arising  from 
disputes  about  matters  which,  from  the  world's  point  of  view  are  but  trivial, 
are,  when  rightly  weighed,  but  evidences  of  the  special  means  which 
God's  providence  has  chosen  to  work  out  His  design. 

It  is  so  with  the  Bible:  God's  own  Word  has  by  God's  own 
providence  been  always,  and  in  our  time  especially,  subjected  to  the 
ordinary  circumstances  attending  the  dissemination  of  secular  literature. 
For  what  is  the  Bible,  in  its  first  aspect,  but  an  article  of  commerce, 
produced  by  the  same  mechanical  contrivances  as  any  other  book  or 
product  of  human  manufacture,  and  in  its  outward  appearance  so  like 
any  other  book  that  the  casual  observer  would  not  discern  any  differ- 
ence ?  Again,  it  is  subjected,  as  other  books,  to  the  same  laws  of 
copyright,  of  distribution,  of  competition,  and  the  like.  And  as  this 
subjection  to  human  laws  does  not  invalidate  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  so  neither  must  the  apparent  sub- 
jection of  the  Church  at  times  to  human  laws  be  accepted  as  any 
argument  for  its  purely  human  status^  or  militate  against  its  Divine 
origin. 

Still  more  clearly  is  exhibited  the  analogy  between  the  Church  and 
the  Bible,  and  especially  that  portion  of  the  Bible  with  which  we,  as 
Christians,  are  mostly  concerned,  when  we  regard  the  two  historically. 
The  chronicles  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  and 
of  other  Apostles,  follow  in  the  same  course  as  chronicles  and  letters, 
of  the  same  age,  recording  political  history  or  treatment  of  secular 
matters.  The  manuscripts  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  human 
accidents,  such  as  the  variation  by  successive  copyists,  and  therefore 
the  same  doubts  have  been  permitted  to  arise  as  to  what  were  the 
exact  words  of  the  original  text ;  and  more  than  all,  the  very  selection 
of  such  chronicles  and  letters  from  out  of  many  was,  by  God's  provi- 
dence, allowed  to  be  dependent  on  human  choice.  The  history  of 
that  selection  which  came  to  be  called  the  Canon^  when  duly  considered, 
presents,  perhaps,  more  striking  evidence  than  can  elsewhere  be  found 
of  the  responsibilities  intrusted  to  human  agency.  And  together  with 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  there  was  established  a  Canon  of 
doctrine  and  practice,  by  which  the  truths  of  the  sacred  writings  were  to 
be  made  known,  explained,  and  brought  home  to  God's  people. 
Cognate,  and  coincident  with  the  canon  of  Scripture,  the  canon  of  the 
Church  was  in  no  wise  second  to  it  in  authority.     Indeed  it  could  not 
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be  so,  for  the  same  human  agency  was  employed  in  determining  the  one 
canon  as  in  establishing  the  other.  *'  It  is  just  as  incorrect,"  writes  Dr. 
Westcott,  who  has  more  closely  than  any  living  divine  investigated  this 
matter — "  It  is  just  as  incorrect  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
was  originally  derived  from  Scripture,  as  to  say  that  Scripture  was  limited 
by  Apostolic  tradition.  The  canon  of  the  Scripture  and  the  canon  of 
the  truth  were  alike  independent,  but  necessarily  coincided  in  their  con- 
tents so  long  as  they  both  retained  their  original  purity." 

Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that  the  formation  of  one  canon  and  the 
other  was  equally  gradual.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  century 
was  occupied  in  collecting  the  material  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  was  not  till  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  that  it  is 
supposed  the  stimulus  was  given  to  decide  upon  what  books  should 
be  held  to  be  "  standard,"  and,  finally,  it  was  not  till  the  Council  of 
Carthage — that  is,  after  400  years  had  elapsed  from  the  birth  of 
Christ — that  the  authority  of  the  standard  became  recognised  and  the 
canon  fixed. 

Just  so  was  it  with  the  Ruk  of  Faith,  Council  after  council  was  held  : 
erroneous  doctrines,  like  uncanonical  books,  were  separated  from  the 
others,  and  by  this  gradual  sifting  process  the  canon  of  the  Church 
became  established ;  not  so  distinctly  circumscribed  in  its  outward  form 
as  was  that  of  the  Scriptures,  but  yet  defined,  in  that  vast  and  rich 
store  of  writings  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  which  providentially 
have  been  preserved  to  us.  Not  that  the  Fathers  themselves  lay  down 
the  doctrine,  or  prescribe  discipline  as  of  their  own  authority ;  rather 
they  represent  the  consensus^  and  so  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  her 
confessions  of  faith,  and  in  the  acts  of  her  councils. 

In  any  consideration,  then,  of  the  questions  which  trouble  us  now, 
it  cannot  but  be  advisable  to  go  back  to  first  principles ;  and  these 
are,  that  there  is  a  canon  of  godly  writings,  and  a  canon  of  godly 
doctrine  and  practice,  both  having,  by  Divine  providence,  their  origin 
in  the  agency  of  that  corporate  body  called  the  Church,  which  was 
itself  instituted  by,  and  in  due  order  succeeded  to,  the  Apostles,  whom 
Christ  sent  as  the  Father  had  sent  Him. 

This  corporate  body  appears  to  have  acted  throughout  (and  we  must 
presume  under  Divine  guidance,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  God  would 
leave  His  Word,  and  His  Church  to  human  agency  without  that)  by 
means  of  councils ;  and,  though  we  find  that  emperors  and  kings  were 
present  at  such  councils,  it  is  clear  that  the  council  did  all  that  was  done 
and  not  the  sovereign  power.  And  with  this  principle  established,  it 
follows  that  no  sovereign  power,  either  as  represented  by  what  we  call 
the  Crown  or  by  what  we  include  under  the  term  State — that  is,  through 
the  Privy  Council,  the  Parliament,  or  the  law  courts — can  change  those 
laws.  And  it  further  follows,  that  if  the  right  of  such  external  powers 
be  once  admitted,  it  cannot  be  stopped  at  the  canon  of  doctrine  and 
discipline,  but  must  be  allowed  to  extend  to  the  canon  of  Scripture  also. 
In  other  words,  those  who  contend  that  we  are  dependent  for  our 
Church  laws  upon  Parliament,  or  upon  any  other  secular  authority, 
which  may  for  the  time  being  be  paramount,  must  also  admit  that  we 
are  dependent  for  God's  Word  upon  Parliament,  and  that  Parliament 
has  authority  to  suppress,  change,  or  add  to  any  verse,  chapter,  or  book 
in  any  part  of  the  Bible. 
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But  while  the  canon  of  the  Church  depended  for  its  origin  and  its 
sustentation  on  the  great  councils  of  the  Church,  the  same  name  was 
given  to  decrees  and  decisions  of  provincial  synods,  and  the  like ;  and 
thus  we  find  throughout  the  middle  ages  there  were  promulgated  many 
series  of  canons,  issued  under  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  reflecting 
in  detail  the  greater  canon  of  the  Church.  The  canons  known  as  those 
of  Archbishop  Theodore  were  promulgated  at  the  National  Synod  of 
Hertford  as  early  as  a.d.  673,  and  the  series  continue,  seldom  with  more 
than  a  few  years'  intermission,  till  1603,  when  the  Convocation,  as 
representing  the  provincial  synods,  authoritatively  set  forth  those  which 
may  be  considered  the  last  of  the  series. 

On  these  canons,  which  appear  under  various  names,  but  which,  like 
the  canons  of  the  Church,  are  the  decisions  of  authorised  councils, 
synods,  convocations,  and  the  like,  canon  law  is  mainly  based,  and  is 
still  dependent  for  its  interpretation. 

It  is  to  this  canon  law  that  the  clergy  are  amenable,  and  hence  their 
name  canonict,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  name  seems  to  have 
been  first  of  all  applied  to  members  who  were  subject  to  the  canons  or 
rules  of  great  religious  communities,  such  as  the  order  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, or  to  collegiate  foundations,  such  as  we  have  still  in  our 
cathedrals.  Practically,  however,  the  case  may  be  summed  up  that 
where  there  was  a  canon,  the  members  subject  to  the  same  were  called 
canoniciy  but  when  the  term  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  clergy,  it 
was  so  because  they  were  subject  to  the  canons  of  the  Church.  And 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  were  called  canoniciy  so  their  obedience  in 
matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline  to  the  canons  has  been  called  (though 
the  term  is  not  of  any  authority)  canonical  obedience^  to  distinguish  it 
firom  the  obedience  in  secular  matters  which  every  citizen,  whether 
cleric  or  lay,  owes  to  the  civil  laws  of  the  country. 

And  here  I  have  apparently  to  quit  for  the  moment  the  thread  of  my 
argument,  and  to  speak  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  common  meaning 
attached  to  this  term — namely,  obedience  simply  to  the  bishop. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  it  must  be  so.  The  bishop  is  the 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  canon  law,  and  hence  obedi- 
ence to  the  canon  law  becomes  obedience  to  the  bishop.  But  this 
need  not  always  be  so,  and  the  strong  passages  which  are  usually  quoted 
from  the  earlier  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  more  especially  from  the 
letters  of  St.  Ignatius,  to  show  that  an  absolute  obedience  is  the  rule, 
do  not  bear,  when  joined  to  their  context,  the  meaning  which  is  put 
upon  them.  There  are  some  ten  or  twelve  passages  in  which  obedi- 
ence is  insisted  on,  but  in  all  cases  the  presbytery  is  associated  with  the 
bishop : — 

**  It  becomes  you  to  concur  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  your  bishop  (he  writes)  for 
your  renowned  presbytery  is  so  framed  together  with  the  bishop  as  are  the  strings 
with  the  harp  ;  whereupon,  in  unison  of  mind  and  in  harmony  of  love,  Jesus  Christ 
is  sung." 

And  again  : — 

**  I  exhort  you  that  ye  study  to  do  all  things  in  unity  of  thought  with  God  ;  with 
your  bishop  presiding  in  the  place  of  God,  and  with  your  presbyters  in  the  place  of 
the  synod  of  the  Apostles." 

And  while  throughout  the  writings  of  this  and  other  Fathers  of  the 
Church  the  greatest  respect  and  deference  is  insisted  on  as  due  to  the 
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office  of  a  bishop,  there  is  a  clear  distinction  drawn  between  this  and 
the  deference  due  to  his  judgment  apart  from  his  synod. 

No  doubt  examples  can  be  found,  both  in  writings  and  in  practice,  in 
which  the  authority  of  a  bishop  is  magnified.  Indeed  the  history  of  the 
struggle  in  the  fifteenth  century,  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  turns  upon  this  question.  For  in  the  Council  of 
Constance,  in  1415,  it  was  decreed,  after  much  debate : — 

•'Thjft  this  synod  has  lawfully  assembled  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
representing  the  universal  Church  Militant,  it  has  its  authority  direct  from  Christ,  to 
which  every  one  of  whatever  state  or  dignity  he  be,  even  be  he  that  of  Pope,  is  bound 
to  be  obedient." 

This  clause  was  re-enacted  at  Basle,  but  eventually  became  disregarded, 
and  it  has  ended,  as  our  generation  has  seen,  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  being  enunciated  as  a  dogma  of  faith ;  this  being  one  of  the  most 
marked  departures  from  the  ancient  canon  into  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  ,has  drifted  since  her  expulsion  from  her  councils,  through  her 
tyranny,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  the  council  of 
the  Church  has  been  part  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  Church  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  placing  of  a  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  an 
individual  instead  of  the  council,  is  calculated  to  produce  schism,  not 
unity ;  and  as  no  canon  was  ever  promulgated,  or  could  be  so  according 
to  the  constitutional  principle  of  the  Church,  obedience  to  a  judgment, 
irrespective  of  a  properly  constituted  council,  can  in  no  wise  be  called 
c^anonical  obedience. 

But  the  question  in  our  days  is  further  complicated  by  the  following 
considerations.  Firstly,  the  manifest  encroachments  by  the  Crown  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  the  manifest  disregard  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  debates  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  general  action  of  the  Legislature.  Such  open  attacks  upon  her 
material  welfare,  as  legislation  with  respect  to  church-rates,  churchyards, 
and  the  like,  are  less  dangerous,  because  more  open  and  noticed,  than 
that  subtle  and  secret  encroachment  which  has  been  permitted  to  go 
forward  upon  her  spiritual  authority.  The  practical  abolition  of  her 
spiritual  courts  by  recent  legislation,  "here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  is 
an  example.  And  under  the  name  of  a  Court  of  Appeal,  the  functions 
of  a  synod  have  been  exercised,  not  to  say  usurped,  and  so  on  questions 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  questions  touching  the  most  vital  truth  of 
Christianity,  judgments  will  have  been  incorporated,  if  the  clergy  yield 
obedience  to  them,  into  the  canon  law,  subversive  of  the  laws  made  by 
the  duly  constituted  authority  in  the  Church.  \ 

How,  then,  does  a  priest  stand  with  respect  to  his  canonical  obedience  ? 
I  take  two  instances  hap-hazard.  He  turns  to  his  canon,  as  regards  his 
judges  (No.  127),  and  finds  that — 

"  No  man  shall  be  admitted  .  .  .  to  exercise  any  ecclesiasticariurisdiction,  except 
he  shall  take  a  certain  oath  and  subscribe  certain  articles  ....  in  the  presence  of 
the  archbishop  or  bishop,  and  in  open  court  ....  or  upon  refusal  to  do,  shall  be 
suspended  from  the  execution  of  his  ofijce  until  he  take  the  oath  and  subscribe." 

He  has  been  told  publicly  by  the  two  Archbishops,  that  the  official  who 
has  exercised  far  more  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  during  the  last  few  years 
than  any  man  living,  has  refused  to  take  the  oath  or  to  subscribe,  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  subject  to  Parliament  and  not  to  the  canon.     I  ask,  is 
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submission  to  that  judge  canonical  obedience?  Surely  not,  but  the 
reverse.     Again  he  turns  to  his  canon  (No.  14),  and  finds  that — 

*'  All  ministers  shall  observe  the  orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  600k 
of  Common  Prayer  (the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  being  specially  named), 
without  either  diminution  ....  in  any  respect,  or  adding  anting  in  the  matter 
or  form  thereof." 

He  is,  on  the  other  hand,  told  by  the  civil  power,  that  he  must  read  into 
the  Prayer  Book  some  other  document,  which  in  effect  diminishes 
materially  from  the  order  of  that  book.  Is  obedience  to  an  order,  which 
is  subversive  of  the  canon,  to  be  called  canonical  obedience  ? 

I  am  aware  of  the  subtle  retort  that  the  rules  in  the  Prayer  Book  are 
not  canon  law,  but  statute  law.  But  this  is  true  only  to  the  letter,  not 
to  the  spirit,  so  far  as  the  matter  in  question  is  concerned.  The  Prayer 
Book  was  the  work  of  the  Convocation  of  both  provinces  in  1661,  and 
had  their  full  authority,  and  therefore  had  all  the  authority  of  canon  law. 
By  the  circumstances  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  adopting  that  book, 
and  incorporating  it  into  the  statute,  they  do  not  divest  it  of  the  force  of 
canon  law,  they  only  add  to  it  the  force  of  statute  law. 

But  the  difficulties  of  canonical  obedience  do  not  end  here.  If  it 
were  so,  the  questions  at  issue  being  rendered  clear,  there  would  be  more 
hope  of  their  settlement.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  present 
difficulties,  the  bishops — whether  wisely,  or  unwisely,  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  take  upon  myself  to  judge — ^have  counselled  in  the  name  of 
obedience  to  the  law  a  submission  to  State  usurpation  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Church.  I  say  with  regret,  but  I  must  say  it,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  my  argument,  that  I  look  in  vain  in  many  Episcopal  utter- 
ances for  a  recognition  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  her 
canons,  and  frequently  find  instead  their  use  of  the  word  **law,"  when 
analysed,  to  mean  the  decree  of  the  Privy  Council  (subversive  of  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Prayer  Book),  or  an  acknowledgment 
of  an  uncanonical  judge. 

It  appears  to  me  not  unreasonable  under  such  circumstances,  that 
those  who  show  in  very  many  matters  a  far  readier  obedience  to  the 
bishop  and  the  canon,  than  perhaps  the  Church  of  England  has  ever  seen 
since  the  Reformation,  but  who,  out  of  deference  to  the  canon,  disobey 
the  bishop  in  one  matter  should  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  canonical 
disobedience.  For  the  bishop  does  not  ask  them  to  obey  the  canon  of 
the  Church,  but  the  law  of  the  State,  and  this  is  not  in  his  province  to 
ask.     Further,  he  is  not  infallible,  and  his  council  has  not  aided  him. 

But  there  is  an  argument  to  which  I  must  allude,  because  it  has  been 
used  freely — namely,  that  the  bishop  being  set  over  the  priest,  the  latter 
is  relieved  of  responsibility  in  his  action,  if  obedient  to  the  bishop.  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  vicarious  responsibility  is  a  plea  which 
should  be  very  carefully  considered  before  advancing  it.  When  a  man's 
conscience  is  fully  convinced  that  of  two  paths,  one  is  right,  the  other 
wrong,  the  word  of  another  should,  even  though  that  other  be  a  bishop, 
not  be  lightly  taken.  The  plea  has  served  as  an  excuse  from  the  fatal 
day  in  the  garden  of  Eden  onwards. 

Hence  it  is  that  canonical  obedience  has  become  a  very  complex 
matter,  and  if  I  were  to  enter  on  the  question  of  the  courts  wherein  the 
bishop  can  enforce  obedience  to  the  canons,  I  should  show  that  it  was 
still  more  complex  theoretically  than  I  have  represented  it.     It  is  true 
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that  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has  been  brought  into  abeyance  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  State ;  but  there  is  a  wide  gulph  between  the 
Bishop  finding  it  difficult  to  enforce  obedience  in  the  courts  which  exist, 
and  his  handing  over  his  authority  to  the  State,  or  accepting  the  judge* 
made  law  of  a  few  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as 
a  canon  of  the  Church.  The  fact  is,  the  Church  has  been  permitted,  in 
a  godless  age,  to  have  her  rights  and  privileges  invaded.  Her  canon  law 
has  been  put  at  the  mercy  of  the  State,  which  has  in  many  ways  shown 
hostility  to  her,  and  her.  efficiency  has  in  consequence  been  much  im- 
paired. Waking  up  to  her  position,  to  her  dignity,  and  to  her  historical 
reality,  her  sons  in  this  generation  have  to  meet  the  evils  bequeathed  by 
a  previous  one,  and  in  boldly  asserting  the  great  principle  of  her  Apostolic 
foundation,  they  are  not  frightened  at  the  apparent  subjection  of  her 
authority  to  human  powers,  or  led  away  by  such  appearance  to  forget 
her  Divine  origin.  Viewing  the  Church  as  a  trust,  they  boldly  insist 
upon  the  recognition,  not  only  of  her  canon,  but  of  the  principles  of  her 
canon. 

They  boldly  assert  that  canon  to  be  as  vital  as  is  the  canon  of 
Scripture ;  for  they  feel  that  in  yielding  the  one  canon,  they  endanger  the 
other,  just  as  when  there  are  two  fortresses,  the  yielding  of  one  to  the 
enemy,  gives  a  vantage  ground  to  him  from  which  to  assault  the  other. 
They  have  borne  patiently  the  opposition,  the  hard  words,  the  cruel  jests 
(of  which  there  have  been  more  than  one  notable  instance),  and  finally, 
out  of  respect  for  one  canon,  they  have  borne  prosecution  and  im- 
prisonment, promoted  and  effected  by  an  impetuous  and  angry 
section  within  thQ  Church,  who  profess  a  respect  for  the  other  canon 
only. 

The  battle  is  nominally  one  of  courts  and  decisions  of  courts  on 
matters  of  ritual.  It  is  really  a  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  without  which  she  cannot  exercise  her  rightful 
influence,  and  for  the  assertion  of  her  Divine  origin,  without  which  she 
has  no  more  claim  for  authority  than  the  most  recent  philosophy 
propagated.  And  when  the  canon  of  the  Church  is  on  one  side,  and 
the  State  on  the  other,  canonical  obedience  is  no  easy  matter.  But 
I  venture  to  think  when  the  battle  of  this  generation  is  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  history,  four  names  will  appear  in  the  front  rank  on  the  side  of 
the  canon — ^God  only  knows  if  there  will  be  more — the  names  of  Tooth, 
Dale,  Enraght,  and  Sidney  Faithome  Green. 


ADDRESSES. 
J.  Theodore  Dodd,  Esq. 

The  title  "  Criminous  Clerks"  is  somewhat  misleading,  for  the  word  "  criminous  "  sug- 
gests offences  against  the  criminal  4aw  of  the  land,  or  at  least  some  grievous  immorality ; 
but  in  truth  it  includes  men  who  teach  erroneous  doctrine,  those  who  neglect  their 
duty,  and  even  offenders  against  the  Privy  Council  ritual.  However  in  this  paper  I 
shaU  only  discuss  offences  against  morality  and  neglect  of  duty.  With  regard  to 
neglect,  the  fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  Church's  law  as  in  the  tangled  and  unreformed 
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condition  of  the  Church's  courts,  and  neglect  of  the  authorities  in  enforcing  her  law. 
And  though  I  cordially  agree  with  much  that  Canon  Gregory  has  said,  I  must  add  that 
the  Church's  law  distinctly  orders  the  minister  to  visit  the  sick.  Both  the  Canons  of 
1603*  and  the  older  canon  of  Stephen  Langton,  contained  in  Lyndwood,f  are 
express  as  to  this.  Instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  prepara- 
tion for  Confirmation  are  also  enjoined  in  the  canons.  X  ^f  the  bishops  had  been  as 
zealous  with  regard  to  gross  and  cruel  negligence  by  a  clerg3rman,  as  some  of  them 
have  been  in  attacking  ceremonious  observances,  I  believe  that  such  a  case  as  that 
which  Canon  Gregory  first  mentioned  would  have  been  speedily  remedied.!  I 
propose  now  first  to  enquire  into  the  procedure  against  the  clergy  guilty  of  moral 
delinquencies  or  negligence,  and  then  the  standard  by  which  their  fault  is  to  be  tried. 
And,  first,  as  to  the  procedure  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act.  ||  The  consent  of 
the  bishop  is  essential  to  the  promotion  of  any  suit  against  a  clergyman.  H  After 
certain  preliminary  proceedings,  the  bishop  can  either  deal  with  the  case,  assisted  by 
three  assessors,**  or  send  it  by  letters  of  request  to  Lord  Penzance.  I  think  no  case 
should  be  sent  on  to  Lord  Penzance,  for  the  following  reasons  : — (i)  It  is  against  the 
Common  and  Canon  laws,  ft  (2)  Doubts  exist  as  to  whether  Lord  Penzance 
has  any  spiritual  jurisdiction,  especially  in  the  Province  of  York.  (3)  Further 
doubts  exist  as  to  whether  he  can  exercise  some  specially  spiritual  functions,  as 
suspension,  deprivation,  and  excommunication.  Xt  (4)  Also,  it  is  most  un£ur  to 
the  clergyman  to  cause  him  the  expense  of  a  trial  in  London.  (5)  Finally,  one 
reason  for  prosecutions  of  Criminous  Clerks  is  the  prevention  of  scandal,  and  suits 
before  Lord  Penzance  unfortunately  lead  to  scandal.     I  am  aware  that  some  persons 

*  Canon  67.        f  Lynd,  lib.  I.  tit.  12,  p.  64 ;  Johnson  ii.  106. 

X  Canons  59,  61.     Compare  Lyndwood  p.  264. 

§  Sec  3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  06,  s.  3  ;  Rug^v,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Joyce  "Sword  and 
Keys,"  2nd  ed.  Appendix,  p.  164  ;  **  Law  Reports,    2  A  and  E  247,  2  P.  C.  223). 

II  The  usual  mcxle  of  procedure  is  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act  (3  and  4  Vict., 
c  86).  Certain  neglects  and  omissions  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  representation 
under  the  Public  Worship  Reflation  Act,  1874  (37  and  38  Vict.,  c.  85).  Also  in 
cases  of  non-residence,  proceedmgs  may  be  taken  under  the  Pluralities  Act  ( i  and  2 
Vict.,  c.  106 ;  see  also  13  and  14  Vict.,  c.  93).  'But  wide  powers  of  dispensing  with 
residence,  and  of  sanctioning  evasions  of  actual  residence  within  the  benefice,  are 
given  to  the  Bishop.  Also  under  i  and  2  Vict.,  c  106,  the  Bishop  can  compel  the 
performance  of  certain  services.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  his  Pluralities  Acts 
Amendment  Bill,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1882, 
proposed  to  extend  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Pluralities  Act,  so  as  to  include 
visitation  of  the  sick,  and  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  etc.  In  the  present 
paper  only  proceedings  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act  are  discussed.  The  preli- 
minary proceedings  are  the  issue  by  the  bishop  to  a  commission  of  five  persons,  to  see 
whether  there  is  a  prima  facie  case  against  the  accused.  But  the  bishop  is  not  bound 
to  issue  any  commission.  If  the  bishop  tries  the  case  with  assessors,  one  of  them 
must  be  a  lawyer,  and  another  either  his  chancellor,  or  a  dean,  or  archdeacon  of  the 
diocese  (i  and  2  Vict.,  c.  106,  s.  11). 

%  Julius  V,  Bishop  of  Oxford  {'LoLVf  Reports,  5  App.  Cas.  214). 
**  In  the  Chastleton  case,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  sat  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act, 
at  the  County  Hall,  Oxford,  with  Dr.  Swabey  (Chancellor  of  the  Diocese),  Sir  G.  K. 
Richards,  Q.C.,  and  Archdeacon  Randall  as  assessors.  The  proceedings  were  public. 
The  clergyman  was  acquitted  but  reprimanded  {Oxford  Times^  Aug.  5th,  1882).  It 
would  be  an  improvement  if  in  s<jme  cases  proceedings  were  private ;  the  accused, 
however,  should  be  allowed  a  shorthand  writer,  as  well  as  his  legal  advisers. 

tt  Coke  4  Inst.  330-334. 

XX  From  a  recent  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  it  appears  that  they  are  of 
opinion  that  Lord  Penzance  can  excummunicate.    Sedquare. 
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think  the  bishops  incapable  of  sitting  as  judges  because  they  are  not  lawyers.  But 
one,  at  least,  of  the  assessors  will  be  a  lawyer.  *  Moreover,  every  bishop  ought  to 
know  at  least  the  elements  of  Ecclesiastical  law,  or  otherwise  he  is  totally  unfit  for 
the  government  of  the  Church  of  God.  f  There  is,  however,  another  and  more 
serious  objection,  namely,  that  in  many  cases  the  bishop  is  really  the  promoter  of  the 
snit,  and  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  result  of  the  suit,  because  of  costs.  :|: 
This  apparent  unfairness  would  at  least  be  modified  if  two  out  of  the  three 
assessors,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  bishop,  were  elected  by  the  clergy,  to 
serve  for  a  period  of  three  years.  This  plan  is  suggested  by  a  clause  in  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter's  recent  Bill,  §  and  is  much  more  consonant  with  the  good  laws  of  the  Church 
than  the  present  mode  of  appointment.  ||  However,  until  there  is  a  change  in  the 
law,  I  should  propose  that  the  bishop  on  his  own  authority  ask  the  clergy  to  nominate 
to  him  two  duly  qualified  persons,  whom  the  bishop,  if  he  approve,  may  appoint 
assessors.  As  the  law  now  stands,  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  bishop 
and  his  assessors  to  Lord  Penzance,  and  thence  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  CoundL  I  think  the  bishop  should  never  consent  to  the  promotion  of  any 
suit,  except  on  express  condition  H  that  the  promoter,  if  he  fails  before  the  bishop, 
should  not  bring  any  appeal.  By  this  plan  the  accused  clergyman  will  be  saved  from 
crashing  expense,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  about  spiritual  jurisdiction  will  be 
avoided.  So  much  for  procedure,  but  the  most  important  question  remains.  By 
what  law  is  the  accused  person  to  be  tried?  What  is  the  standard  of  morals  in 
the  Church,  and  by  what  measure  shall  a  clergyman's  duty  be  estimated?  We 
should  naturally  suppose  that  the  highest  standard  of  morals  and  rule  of  duty  was 
Holy  Scripture,  and  that  lesser  or  deriirative  standards  were  the  Prayer  Book  Articles 
and  English  Canon  Law.  **  Unhappily,  the  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council  are  part 
of  the  standard  of  morals  and  duty  in  the  Church,  just  as  they  are  part  of  its 
doctrine,  ft  Now  the  Privy  Council  neither  founds,  nor  pretends  to  found,  its 
judgments  upon  Holy  Scripture.  It  does  not  regard  Holy  Scripture  as  an  authority 
binding  upon  it.  This  will  be  clearly  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  collection  of  its 
judgments  made  by  Messrs.  Brodrick  and  Fremantle,  and  published  tmder  the  sanction 
of  Archbishop  Tait  when  Bishop  of  London.:}^  I  will  show  how  this  rejection  of  Holy 
Scripture  will  work  in  cases  involving  breach  of  morals  and  neglect  of  duty.  If  a 
clergyman  refuses  to  re-marry  a  man  who  has  divorced  his  wife  on  account  of  her^ 
sin,  during  her  life,  he  would  be  condemned  by  the  Judicial  Committee  as  a  negligent 
clerk.  The  Privy  Council  would  not  arrive  at  this  decision,  because  they  think  the 
Bible  permits  such  re-marriage  of  divorced  persons.     They  would  simply  say  the  Act 


*  3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  86.  +  See  Service  for  the  Consecration  of  Bishops. 

X  See  Reg,  v.  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  (Law  Reports,  9  Q,  B.  D.  454). 

§  See  note  above. 

B  The  Presbyters  formerly  had  a  share  in  the  judicial  and  legislative  government  of 
the  Church. 

U  See  above  as  to  bishop's  discretion  to  refuse  to  allow  proceedings  to  be  instituted. 

**  This  comprehends  both  the  canons  enacted  in  England,  and  also  that  portion  of 
the  general  Canon  Law  which  is  received  in  England. 

+t  See  the  Grahamstown  case  {Guardian  Supplement,  July  19,  1882 ;  47  Law  Times 
Reports^  New  Series,  p.  51). 

tt  See  article  on  the  Grahamstown  Case  in  the  Church  Quarterly  for  October, 
1882,  pp.    169-184. 

"A  clergyman  is  not  bound  to  solemnize  the  "marriage  "  of  the  guilty  party. 
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of  Parliament  permits  it,  and  they  would  not  care  the  least  what  Scripture  said. 
My  complaint  is  not  that  they  misinterpret  Scripture,  or  that  they  would  interpret 
the  words  of  Christ  differently  from  the  Church  of  England,  but  that  they  would  utterly 
refuse  to  receive  Christ's  words  as  an  authority.  They  would  decide  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  In  the  same  way  if  a  clergyman  is  accused  of  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
administer  the  Holy  Communion  to  a  parishioner,  his  case  will  not  be  tried  by  God's 
law.  Thus  in  Jenkins  v.  Cook^  *  the  case  about  the  personality  of  the  devil,  the  Privy 
Council  came  to  their  decision  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  a  Statute  of  Edward  VI. 
Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  as  judge  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  cited  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  but  the  Privy  Council  on  appeal  took  another  view  of  the  case  and  avoided 
Scripture  entirely.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  in  quoting  Scripture, 
limited  himself  almost  entirely  to  passages  contained  in  the  Prayer  Book  and_  other 
Church  Formularies,  apparently  regarding  the  Prayer  Book,  not  Scripture,  as  the 
authority.  Now  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  Ecclesiastical  cases  before  the  Privy  Council 
some  bishops  are  present.  But  I  think  it  is  no  use  having  bishops  there  if  they  leave 
the  Bible  outside.  The  bishops  when  sitting  in,  or  with,  the  Privy  Council  have  ne\'er 
proclaimed  their  determination  to  obey  the  law  of  Christ  whatever  the  Statute  law 
may  say.  The  rejection  of  God's  law  is  not  less  scandalous  because  certain  bishops 
may  openly  or  tacitly  assent  to  the  rejection.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  enforce  any 
standard  of  morality  and  duty  in  the  Church,  this  standard  must  be  founded  on  the 
Bible.  The  Church  can  recognise  no  non-Christian  standard.  I  quite  understand 
that  the  Judicial  Committee  feel  themselves  bound  by  the  Statute  Law,  whatever  the 
Bible  may  say.  But  if  the  choice  lies  between  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Bible,  we 
prefer  the  Bible.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  grave  dangers  to  morality  which  aie 
caused  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  over  the  Church  have  been  unforeseen. 
I  will  read  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1857 :  -^+  "  It  is  neither 
disestablishment,  or  even  loss  of  dogmatic  truth  which  I  look  upon  as  the  greatest 
danger  before  us,  but  it  is  the  loss  of  those  elementary  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  on  which  Christianity  itself  must  be  built.  The  present  position  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  gradually  approximating  to  the  Erastian  theory  that  the 
business  of  an  Establishment  is  to  teach  all  sorts  of  doctrines,  and  to  provide  Christian 
ordinances,  by  way  of  comfort,  for  all  sorts  of  people,  to  be  used  at  their  own  option. 
It  must  become,  if  uncorrected,  in  lapse  of  time  a  thoroughly  immoral  position.'' 
I  think  this  forecast  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  fulfilled,  for  the  Church  is  now  bound 
to  administer  Privy  Council  morality  within  its  courts,  and  yet  it  teaches  Bible 
morality  in  its  formularies  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  its  pulpits.  For  this  non* 
Christian  standard  does  not  only  affect  the  Privy  Council.  Both  the  Bishops'  courts, 
and  the  bishops  sitting  with  their  assessors,  are  bound  by  the  Privy  Coimcil  decisions, 
and  by  Statute  law.  The  bishop  is  bound  to  ignore  the  Bible,  and  to  administer 
lo  the  Church  a  law  which  is  of  man  and  not  of  God.  Of  course  it  is  open  to  the 
bishop  to  say : — "  I  prefer  to  reject  Statute  and   Privy  Council  rather  than  to  ignore 


*  The  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  is  given  in  Joyce's  "  Siv&rd  and  Keys,^' 
2nd  Ed.,  Appendix,  p.  96,  but  unfortunately  the  judgment  does  not  give  an  accurate 
view  of  the  facts.     To  obtain  this  the  reader  should  peruse  the  whole  case,  and  the 


+  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforcc.     Vol.  ii.,  chapter  x. 
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the  Bible.  I  regard  the  law  of  God  rather  than  the  law  of  man,  whatever  be  the  con- 
sequences to  myself."  But  this  has  not  yet  been  done  by  the  Episcopate,  though  we 
gladly  hail  indications  that,  if  relief  is  not  soon  given  by  law,  some  at  least  will  take 
this  stand.  Hence  I  think  that  mere  reform  of  procedure  will  not  be  sufficient,  it  is 
not  enough  that  cases  should  be  tried  by  the  bishops  or  properly  qualified  ecclesiastical 
judges,  but  they  must  try  them  by  Scriptural  law.  Any  unbeliever  can  administer 
Statute  and  Privy  Council  law  just  as  well  as  a  bishop.  In  another  way  a  law  of 
morals  and  duty  founded  upon  Privy  Council  decisions  is  most  unsatisfactory.  The 
object  of  Church  discipline  is  not  only  the  prevention  of  scandal,  but  reformation  of 
the  sinner.  The  suit  is  brought  against  the  clerk  "  for  his  soul's  health  "  pro  scduU 
anima.  This  is  not  thoroughly  grasped  by  the  Privy  Council.  They,  naturally 
enough,  cannot  comprehend  that  port  of  the  work  of  a  Church  court  is  to  save  souls 
through  the  Gospel.  They  doubtless  feel  themselves  entirely  unfitted  for  that  office. 
In  £ict,  the  whole  system  of  Church  Discipline  becomes  in  the  hands  of  the  Privy 
Council  bare  morality  which  has  lost  its  true  foundation  and  its  Christian  life,  and 
sometimes  conflicts  with  the  Church's  moral  teaching.  Of  course  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  possible  conflicts  of  Bible  and  Church  morality  with  Privy  Council  morality 
are  very  rare  at  present  It  may  be  so.  In  the  progress  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
in  *^  PilgrMs  Progras^'*  Bye-path  meadow  at  first  seems  to  lead  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  straight  road  to  the  celestial  city.  But  surely  it  cannot  be  right  for  bishops 
to  sit  and  tacitly  acknowledge  Privy  Council  law.  They  must  either  try  Criminous 
Clerks  as  Civil  Servants  or  as  Christ's  Ministers.  They  must  themselves  sit  in  judg-  ^ 
ment  either  as  the  Stewards  of  the  Mysteries  of  Christ,  or  as  the  Deputies  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  to  substitute  the  discipline  of  any  earthly  kingdom  is  so  far  to  reject 
Christ  as  being  King  over  this  Church.  "His  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey.** 
The  practical  su^estions  which  I  have  to  offer  are  these: — i.  Let  the  bishops 
repudiate  the  Judicial  Committee  and  declare  for  the  Bible.  2.  Let  Churchmen 
inform  the  Ro3ral  Commission  that  it  is  no  use  attempting  to  preserve  the  Privy 
Council  as  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Church.  Finally,  though  a  breach  of  union  of 
Church  and  State  is  much  to  be  deprecated,  it  would  be  a  lesser  evil  to  suffer 
Disestablishment  than  to  give  up  the  Bible  as  a  standard  of  the  law  of  the  Church. 


Lewis  T.  Dibdin,  Esq. 

I  DO  not  propose  to  say  anything  as  to  the  principles  which  do,  or,  which  ought  to 
govern  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
on  this  subject,  and  it  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  a  Royal  Commission.  The 
main  features  of  the  problem  are  by  this  time  tolerably  well  understood.  No  useful 
end  seems  likely  to  be  served  by  the  repetition  of  facts  with  which  all  are  familiar,  or 
the  reassertion  of  inferences,  the  measure  of  acceptance  accorded  to  which  has  long 
since  been  ascertained.  There  is,  however,  one  matter  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed, 
and  that  is  that  the  working  of  the  Church  courts  is  not  satisfactory.  We  are  probably 
all  in  favour  of  reform  in  this  direction.  Here,  then,  is  a  practical  question  which, 
although  it  cannot  be  adequately  treated  without  constant  reference  to  the  past,  yet 
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depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  present  for  its  soluti(»i.     Instead  of  the  niceties  of 
history  we  have  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  our  own  day.     What  are  the  changes 
which  our  needs  and  our  difficulties  have  shown  to  be  required  ?    We  must  remember 
that  this  is  our  main  concern.    It  seems  sometimes  to  be  lost  sight  of.    With  a  laudible 
desire,  which  I  trust  will  never  be  abandoned,  to  preserve  time-honoured  principles, 
a  tendency  is  discernible  to  revive  obsolete  institutions,  as  though  principles  could  not 
survive  a  change  in  their  outward  expression.     It  is  an  age  of  restoration,  but  we  shall 
make  a  fatal  mistake  if  we  imagine  that  in  this  matter  of  Church  courts  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  reinstate  a  system  which  partly  by  natural  decay  and  partly  by  legislative 
action  has  fallen  into  its  present  state.     Now  one  of  the  points  I  desire  to  mention  is 
the  necessity  of  consolidation  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.     In  former  days  England  was 
covered  with  a  complicated  network  of  ecclesiastical  courts.     Theie  were  two  or  three 
archiepiscopal  courts  in  each  province,  there  were  the  Bishops*  consistory  and  commis- 
sary courts,  there  were  the  Archdeacons*  courts,  there  were  deaconal  courts,  and 
capitular  courts,  and  there  were  literally  scores  of  minor  courts  whose  functions  ex* 
tended  over  small  areas  where  some  peculiar  or  special  jurisdiction  existed.     These 
last,  to  the  number  of  about  300,  have  been  swept  away  during  the  last  fifty  years.    So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  complaint  has  been  made  of  their  abolition.    What  was  the  work 
which  this  multitude  of  tribunals  performed  ?    The  most  satisfactory  answer  will  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  courts  themselves.     The  late  Mr.  Hale,  Archdeacon  of 
London,  about  thirty-five  years  ago  published  a  very  interesting  book  (now  out  of  print, 
and  I  fear  but  little  known),  entitled  A  Series  of  Precedents  and  Proceedings  Extracted 
from  the  Act  Books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  the  Diocese  of  London,     It  consists  of 
short  summaries  of  cases  decided  in  the  Commissary  court  of  London,  and  the  courts 
of  the  archdeaconries  of  London,  Essex,  and  Colchester,  between  the  years  1475  and 
1640.     It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  in 
full  exercise  until  the  Rebellion  of  1640,  except  during  a  brief  interval  in  Edward  IV. 's 
reign.     The  Reformation  did  not  diminish  the  control  of  the  courts  over  either  the 
clergy  or  laity.     Archdeacon  Hale's  book  gives  the  best  possible  idea  of  the  work  ot 
the  ecclesiatical  courts  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.     That  work  was 
sufficiently  comprehensive,  though  not  quite  of  the  kind  some  might  suppose.     We 
find  very  few  heresy  matters ;  these  were  apparently  taken  to  a  higher  court  in  the 
first  instance,  but  petty  cases  of  breach  of  contract  abound.     Stealing,  breach  of  pro- 
mise of  marris^e,  tippling,  swearing,  witchcraft,  are  constantly  recurring  causes  of 
ecclesiastical  litigation.     Village  feuds  were  continually  brought  up  for  the  arbitration 
of  the  judge.     Thus,  William  Rooke,  of  West  Ham,  was  proceeded  against  in  1577 
for  **  that  during  Divine  Service  he  pulled  away  Mr.  Shipman*s  hat  and  threw  it  from 
him,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  sit  in  his  seat,  but  molested  him."    Justice  to 
William  Rooke,  however,  compels  us  to  add  his  version  of  the  story.     He  confessed 
that  ''upon  a  certain  Sunday,  coming  into  his  pewe  in  which  he  and  his  ancestors  bad 
of  long  time  been  placed  by  the  churchwardens,  he  by  chance  did  throw  down  the 
hat  of  Mr.  Shipman,  which  hung  as  he  entered  into  the  pewe  (and  not  otherwise),  in 
which  pewe  the  same  Mr.  Shipman  wilfully  and  stubbornly  entereth  and  sitteth,  being 
not  there  placed  by  the  churchwardens."    Ill  behaviour  in  church  was  another  con- 
stant source  of  litigation,  as  when  a  youth,  Lawrence  Boyden,  of  Fobbing,  was  dis- 
covered '*  writing  scoffing  and  uncomely  rhymes  in  the  church,"  and  sentenced  to  be 
punished  multis  verberihtis  by  his  father  in  the  presence  of  the  guardians.     Or,  again, 
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Joseph  Phenn,  who  was  admonished  for  that  he  "did  smile  in  church  when  one  came 
in  with  his  &ce  all  crock't"  Cases  of  ordinary  assault  seem  to  have  been  dealt  with 
by  the  ecclesiastical  judge  when  the  offence  was  committed  on  a  Sunday,  or  where  a 
spiritual  person  was  concerned.  Thus,  Mrs,  Johanna  Madyson,  of  Buttesbury,  wa^ 
detected  *'  that  she  unreverently  abused  Mr.  Simons,  our  minister,  in  striking  him 
upon  his  head  in  such  sorte  that  she  brake  the  same  and  made  the  blood  runne  downe." 
She  was  excommunicated.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  have  reference  to 
probate  and  divorce  proceedings.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  entries  concern  suits  against  laymen.  Now,  how  much  of  all  this  survives  ? 
What  proportion  of  the  work  thus  formerly  discharged  by  Church  courts  still  belongs 
to  their  jurisdiction?  It  must  be  admitted  very  little.  Discipline  over  the  laity  is 
dead,  and  I  do  not  hear  even  those  who  most  regret  its  decay  speak  hopefully  of  its 
revival.  This  at  once  sweeps  away  more  than  half  the  business.  Much  of  what 
remains  is  now  rel^^ated  to  the  police-court  or  the  county  court.  The  probate 
and  divorce  jurisdiction  is  monopolised  by  a  temporal  court.  And  as  to  such  disputes 
as  that  which  raged  over  Mr.  Shipman*s  hat,  all  who  know  anything  of  village  life 
will  testify  that  they  are  not  yet  extinct,  but  probably  few  would  desire  that  it  should 
once  more  become  usual  to  carry  them  into  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  old  system 
of  multiplied  courts  was  probably  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  It  rubbed  down  the 
roughnesses  and  reproved  the  misdeeds  of  our  ancestors,  and  it  brought  justice  to  every 
man's  door  in  an  age  when  travelling  was  very  difficult  and  very  expensive.  But 
things  are  altered  now.  There  is  neither  enough  work  to  keep  numerous  courts  in 
activity,  nor  would  their  multiplication  conduce  to  public  convenience.  I  lay  stress 
upon  this,  because  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread  impression  that  some  mysterious  advan- 
tage will  accrue  to  the  Church  from  the  resuscitation  of  a  labyrinth  of  tribunals.  The 
separation  of  the  lately  consolidated  provincial  courts  is  demanded.  The  restoration 
of  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Church  Discipline  Act  took  from  the  Bishops'  courts  and 
conferred  on  the  provincial  courts  is  also  demanded.  Not  long  ago  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Convocation  prepared  a  series  of  proposals  with  reference  to  Church  and 
State,  amongst  which  I  was  surprised  to  read  the  following — "  That  the  Archdeacons' 
courts  be  retained  and  strengthened  if  necessary."  I  have  not  heard  that  anyone  has 
yet  suggested  the  revival  of  the  300  "peculiar  "  courts  ;  but  really  it  could  make  very 
little  difference ;  if  we  are  to  have  scores  of  skeleton  courts  we  may  as  well  have 
hundreds.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  at  the  present  day  enough  ecclesiastical 
litigation  in  England  to  keep  one  strong  court  reasonably  supplied  with  work.  What, 
therefore,  must  be  the  result  of  subdivision  ?  I  answer,  the  complete  collapse  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  It  is  essential  (i)  to  efficiency,  and  (2)  to  economy,  that  there 
should  be  plenty  of  work.  Unless  the  judge  and  those  who  practise  before  him  are 
constantly  employed  they  soon  grow  rusty  and  useless.  Moreover,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  the  suitors  who  pay  for  the  court  by  means  of  fees.  The  smaller, 
therefore,  the  number  of  the  suitors,  the  greater  the  expense  to  each.  Cheap  law  can 
only  be  achieved  when  there  are  many  litigants.  The  attempted  revival  of  obsolete 
courts  can  result  in  nothing  less  but  an  unwise  dispersion  of  strength  as  well  as  pur- 
poseless extravagance.  Judicious  consolidation  according  to  the  proper  constitutional 
mode  (whatever  it  is)  must,  I  believe,  be  affected  before  we  can  have  our  Church 
courts  in  good  practical  working  order.  The  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  has 
relation  to  the  study  of  the  canon  and  ecclesiastical  law.     I  believe  that  this  matter  is 
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more  important  than  is  generally  supposed.     We  are  too  apt  to  treat  our  national  dis- 
eases  symptomatically.     Because  trouble  comes  through  the  courts,  we  set  to  work  to 
pull  them  down  and  rebuild  them,  expecting  thus  to  effect  a  cure.     But  I  feel  very 
certain  that  at  any  rate  one  cause  of  disturlmnce,  if  not  the  chief  one,  lies  deeper. 
First  of  all,  consider  the  confusion  of  the  canon  law  itself.     What  does  it  consist  of? 
(i)  The  general  canon  law  ;  (2)  the  canons  and  constitutions  of  Otho  and  Othobon, 
and  of  divers  archbishops  before  the  Reformation  ;  (3)  the  canons  of  1603,  ¥rith  sab- 
sequent  modifications.     Finally,  to  ascertain  what  is  at  this  moment  binding  canon  law 
in  the  Church  of  England  we  must  weed  out  whatever  in  the  foregoing  is  '*  contzaiiant 
or  repugnant  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  customs  of  the  realm,  or  to  the  damage  or  hurt 
of  the  Queen's  prerogative."    So  matters  were  left  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  so  they  re- 
main.    I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  celebrated  Reformatio  Legum  was  intended  to 
put  an  end  to  this  anomaly.     But  as  it  never  came  into  operation,  what  was  intended 
as  a  mere  makeshift  has  endured  for  350  years.     I  think  it  will  have  to  endure  some 
time  longer,  for  we  nmst  assuredly  wait  for  calmer  times  before  we  can  safely  attempt 
so  delicate  an  operation  as  the  codification  of  canon  law.     But  the  difficulty  of  ascer> 
taining  what  is  the  law  of  the  Church  only  renders  it  more  necessary  that  that  law 
should  be  carefully  studied.     Now,  what  provision  have  we  for  this  as  compared  with 
our  ancestors  ?    Before  the  Reformation  canon  law  was  taught  in  both  Universities  ; 
there  were  Professors  in  it,  and  degrees  were  regularly  granted.     Henry  VIII.  put  an 
end  to  the  study  of  canon  law  in  1535  by  Royal  Injunction,  and  since  then  there  have 
been  no  canonists  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     In  the  quaint  language  of  Thomas 
Fuller,  the  King  ** destroyed  their  whole  hive."    Again,  from  very  remote  times  the 
advocates  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  especially  the  Archbishops*  courts,  were  a 
separate  order.     Their  training  and  admission  to  the  right  of  pleading  were  the  subject 
of  archiepiscopal  constitutions  as  early  as  1295.     In  the  sixteenth  century  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  college — Doctors*  Commons — by  which  the  study  of  ecclesias- 
tical law  as  a  separate  profession  was  kept  from  falling  into  neglect.     No  one  could 
plead  in  the  Court  of  Arches  unless  he  had  the  fiat  of  the  Primate,  and  the  Primate 
granted  his  fiat  to  no  one  who  was  not  a  member  of  Doctors*  Commons.     So  things 
went  on  for  300  years.    About  30  years  ago,  however,  this  ancient  college  was  dis- 
solved.    No  separate  order  of  advocates  now  exists.     The  archbishop's  fiat  is  in 
abeyance,  and  any  barrister  is  permitted  to  plead  befpre  the  Dean  of  Arches.     There 
is  too  little  Church  litigation  to  make  it  worth  the  law  student's  while  to  learn  eccle- 
siastical law,  and  thus  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  falling  into  absolute  decay  and 
becoming  the  prey  of  the  antiquarian.     Now,  if  we  must  leave  it  to  our  successors  to 
improve  ecclesiastical  law,  at  least  we  can  keep  it  extant.     Indeed,  I  do  not  see  why 
there  should  be  any  great  difficulty.     Surely  it  might  be  possible  to  revive  the  study  of 
Church  law  at  the  Universities.     When  the  number  of  professorships  is  being  multi- 
plied so  rapidly,  room  might,  one  would  think,  be  found  for  a  professor  or  reader  in 
ecclesiastical  law.     Let  degrees  l)e  granted  in  it.     Let  the  Archbishops  revive  theii 
fiat  and  bestow  it  only  on  graduates  in  ecclesiastical  law.     Let  the  canon  and  the 
statute,  which  make  the  qualification  for  a  Church  judge,  the  possession  of  a  degree 
in  civil  law  or  arts,  be  altered  so  as  to  apply  to  the  new,  or  rather  the  revived,  faculty. 
If  undergraduates  intending  to  take  orders  were  encouraged  to  attend  Professors* 
lectures  in  ecclesiastical  law  for  (say)  one  term,  sufficient  support  would  be  secured  to 
keep  the  study  alive,  and  I  think  that  few  clergymen  would  in  after  years  regret  that 
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they  had  gained  some  acquaintance  with  a  system  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
specially  subject.  I  do  not  know  what  difficulties  there  may  be  which  I  have  not 
ccmsidered,  and  perhaps  my  suf^estion  may  not  be  feasible  in  the  shape  in  which  I 
have  made  it ;  but  certain  I  am  that  unless  some  remedy  is  found  the  study  of  ecclesi- 
astical law  will  quickly  fall  into  such  utter  decay  that  its  revival  will  become  hopeless. 
And  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  thinking  that  its  neglect  has  tended  to  produce 
the  present  disorders,  it  is  surely  obvious  that  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  law,  if  allowed 
to  prevail,  must  very  seriously  aggravate  those  disorders. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Right  Rev.  BiSHOP  COURTENAY. 

I  HOPS  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  out  your  wish,  by  confining  my  observations  much 
within  the  limits  alloted  to  me.     The  question  before  us,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  so 
much  what  are  the  defects  of  our  present  courts,  however  great  they  may  be,  nor  the  de- 
fects of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  but  rather  what  is  to  be  done  ? — ^What  law  shall  we 
ha^e  in  our  future  courts  ?    What  is  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  courts,  by  which  better  dis- 
cipline is  to  be  secured  ?    We  cannot  say  that  the  thing  is  so  unpracticable  after  having 
heard  from  the  Chairman,  that  at  least  m  one  Colonial  diocese  there  is  an  efficient 
Clergy  Discipline  Bill.     I  have  asked  permission  to  speak  to  say  the  same  thing  of  my 
diocese  in  Jamaica,  over  which  I  presided  for  three  and  twenty  years.     We  have  had 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  a  Diocesan  court  which  has  worked  so  well 
that,  although  it  was  instituted  sixteen  years  ago,  we  have  hardly  had  any  faults  to  find 
Mrith  it,  or  been  able  to  say  what  its  faults  were.     If  it  fails,  there  have  been  so  few 
cases  to  test  its  failures  that  I  cannot  say  how  an  alteration  for  good  could  be  made. 
At  the  same  time,  I  may  say  that  in  another  Colony — British  Guiana — where  the 
bishop  requested  his  diocesans  to  report  what  they  thought  best  as  to  a  Clergy  Disci- 
pline Bill,  they  reported  in  favour  of  what  has  been  in  force  in  my  late  diocese.     I  by 
no  means  wish  to  say  that  for  a  country  like  England  the  very  rude  and  simple 
machinery,  which  has  been  in  use  in  a  small  Colonial  diocese,  would  be  effective  ;  but 
I  think  it  well  to  point  out  the  special  features  of  it.     With  slight  alterations  it  has 
become  a  Canon,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  synods.     In  the  first  place,  we  have 
got  that  definition  of  clerical  vice  and  offisnces,  which  the  first  reader  who  came  before 
you  wished.      A  clergyman  may  be  tried  for  crime,  or  for  false  doctrine,  or  for 
breach  of  his  ordination  vows^-or,  in  fact,  anything  that  came  under  a  breach  of  or- 
dination vows,  such  as  setting  a  bad  example,  teaching  false  doctrines.     All  this  is 
included  in  a  few  simple  words  within  the  list  of  offences  for  which  a  man  may  be  tried. 
As  regards  the  evidence  of  his  offences,  more  than  one  kind  of  machinery  may  be 
used.     The  bishop  himself,  if  the  rumour  should  reach  him  of  an  offence,  may  direct 
an  enquiry  by  the  archdeacon,  and  any  three  communicants  of  the  parish  offended  by 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  false  teaching,  may  make  a  representation  to  the  bishop. 
We  have  not  the  same  court  for  the  trial  of  all  offences.     If  an  offence  is  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  then  the  bishop  himself  must  sit  in  person,  assisted  by  a  num- 
ber of  his  own  clergy ;  but  if  the  offence,  or  alleged  offence,  is  a  charge  of  drunkenness 
or  such,  then  the  court  would  consist  of  a  majority  of  laymen  from  the  place  where 
the  crime  was  committed.     Now  this  is  a  very  simple  and  a  very  brief  statement  of 
the  offences,  but  there  is  one  other  method  upon  which  I  greatly  pride  myself.      In 
the   British  army  a  man  may  be  accused   of  unofficer-like   conduct,    or  he  may 
be    accused    of   conduct    imworthy  of   a    gentleman,    and  a  court    composed    of 
his    brother    officers    may   try   him,    and    if  the    sentence    be    not    quashed,  the 
man  is  absolutely  cashiered,     r^ow  we  have,  in  my  diocese,  something  analogous  to 
that,  except  that  the  penalty  is  not  so  severe.     A  man  may  be  tried  for  conduct  un- 
worthy of  a  Christian  minister,  and  his  fellows,  his  peers,  are  the  judges  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence.   Lest  this  should  press  too  hardly  on  anyone,  the  members  of  the  court  have, 
in  the  first  instance,  according  to  a  certain  rule,  to  attach  the  penalty  which  the  offence 
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seems  to  deserve,  but  the  bishop  is  entitled  to  remit  that  penalty  or  any  part  of  it.  If 
he  remits  or  commutes  it  only  in  part  we  have  then  recourse  to  England,  and  I  heartily 
wish  that  there  were  in  this  country  a  proper  court  for  the  trial  of  difficult  cases  comii^ 
up  from  small  dioceses.  But  at  present  no  such  court  exists,  and  we  have  done  the  best 
we  could.  We  have  requested  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  to  form  themselves  into  a  committee  of  reference  to  which 
we  may  appeal,  and  if  any  person  should  think  himself  aggrieved  in  Jamaica,  as  the 
archbishops  had  consented  to  act,  he  may  appeal  to  them  for  his  remedy.  Nowl 
must  say  that  I  think  this  is  a  very  efficient  court  for  a  small  diocese.  Of  course,  in 
England  it  would  have  to  be  elaborated  more  minutely,  but  it  has  worked  so  far  very 
successfully  in  Jamaica.  The  very  first  effect  of  the  passing  of  this  law  has  been  to 
cause  one  clergyman  to  quit  the  country,  and  since  that  time  the  instances  in  which  it 
has  been  necessary  to  put  that  law  in  force  have  been  so  few  that  I  can  hardly  say  that 
it  has  any  practical  effects.  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  different  to  what  the  speakers  before  me  desire.  We  have,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  admitted  la3rmen  to  be  the  judges  in  clerical  offences  in  which  doctrine  is  not 
immediately  concerned,  and  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
laymen  should  not  sit  as  judges  in  cases  where  they  are  ag^eved  parties.  Are  they  not 
entitled  to  sit  in  a  court  to  say  if  their  interests  had  been  neelected  ?  Of  course,  if  it 
should  appear  that  that  would  be  undesirable  in  England,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
rest  is  so.  I  particularly  would  lay  stress  upon  this,  that  the  breach  of  the  ordination 
vow  should  ot  itself  cover  every  kind  of  clerical  offence  ;  and  every  charge  of  conduct 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  minister  ought  to  be  an  offence  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  outline  I  have  given  may  perhaps  be  of  some  service  in  the  foundation  of 
a  future  court  in  this  country. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  WiRGMAN.  Rector  of  St.  Mar/s.  Port  Elizabeth, 

South  Africa, 

I  REGRET  extremely  that  no  one  more  worthy  than  myself,  a  simple  parish  priest, 
has  been  found  to  represent  the  Church  of  our  Province  before  this  assembly,  but  you 
must  bear  with  me  while  I  explain  what  is  the  constitution  of  our  own  Church  courts 
in  South  Africa.  We  have  a  system  of  dealing  with  the  class  of  offences  referred  to 
in  the  papers  that  have  been  read,  which  satisfactorily  meets  these  cases.  It  is  a  great 
point  that  a  Church  court  should  be  as  fair,  and  as  impartial,  and  as  judicial  as  any 
tribunal  in  the  world,  and  we  have  in  our  Province  courts  which  possess  these  qualifi- 
cations. The  bishop  sits  as  ordinary,  with  two  priests  of  the  diocese  as  his  assessors. 
There  are  also  lay-assessors  appointed,  who  must  be  communicants,  and,  in  very 
excess  of  fairness,  the  accused  clergyman  may  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  any 
attorney  or  barrister  he  may  please  to  appoint,  whether  Churchman  or  not.  No  one 
is  allowed  to  plead  against  the  accused  person,  unless  he  is  a  communicant  of  the 
Church.  From  the  Diocesan  court  we  have  an  appeal  to  the  Provincial  Tribunal  of 
Appeal,  at  which  two  bishops  must  be  present,  and  over  which  the  Metropolitan 
presides.  This  system  of  Church  courts  of  ours  has  been  found  to  work  £edrly,  impar- 
tially, and  judicially.  I  do  not  wish  to  allude  here  to  the  recent  trial  before  the 
Diocesan  court  of  Grahamstown,  except  so  far  as  its  judicial  feimess  is  concerned. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Williams  was  tried  by  the  Diocesan  Tribunal  of  the 
Diocese  of  Grahamstown,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  judgment  delivered  by  Sir  H. 
de  Villiers  in  the  Supreme  court  at  Cape  Town,  when  those  proceedings  gave  rise  to 
a  case  before  a  secular  tribunal.  The  only  point  I  wish  to  notice  in  this  judgment  is 
that  the  Chief  Justice,  who  is  not  a  Churchman,  went  out  of  his  way  to  commend  the 
impartiality  with  which  the  trial  was  conducted.  He  said,  **  And  here  I  may  say 
that  in  reading  the  proceedings  of  that  court  (the  Diocesan  court  of  Grahamstown), 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  ability  and  candour  with  which  the  prosecution  was 
conducted,  or  the  judicial  impartiality  displayed  by  the  tribunal  itself.**  Now  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  this  lay  opinion  is  valuable,  as  proving  that  Church 
tribunals  can  be  impartial  and  judicial.  I  would  state  that,  beyond  this,  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  endorsed  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cape, 
and  also  went  out  of  their  way  to  commend  the  fairness  and  impartiality  of  the 
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Diocesan  court  of  Grahamstown.  I  think  that  I  have  proved  my  two  points.  I 
venture  to  say  first,  that  we  have  a  workable  system  of  Church  courts  in  South 
Africa,  and  secondly,  that  Church  courts  can  be  impartial,  judicial,  thoroughly  fair, 
and  competent  to  deal  with  the  offences  of  Criminous  Clerks. 


The  Rev.  Dr.   BELCHER,  Vicar  of  St   Faith  s,  Stoke 

Newington. 

I  WILL  endeavour  X.o  deal  with  Mr.  Dodd*s  paper.  Mr.  Dodd  was  counsel  in  the 
case  before  the  Privy  Council  recently,  where  the  object  of  Mr.  Enraght's  Church- 
wardens was  to  set  aside  the  nominal  and  sole  prosecutor,  and  counsel's  contention 
was  this — that  it  was  one  of  those  cases  for  which  the  Public  Worship  Act  had  made 
no  express  provision.  He  contended  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  an 
Act,  which  professed  to  be  Church  law,  to  contravene  the  plain  rule  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  to  allow  one  man  to  carry  on  proceedings  against  a  clergyman,  because 
St.  Paul  had  laid  down  that  three  witnesses  were  necessary  in  order  to  accuse  a 
presbyter.  Here  Mr.  Dodd  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  learned  legal  lords,  who 
said  that  the  learned  counsel  was  arming  in  an  illogical  manner,  and  asked  whether 
he  was  serious  in  quoting  Holy  Scnpture  in  that  court  against  the  Public  Worship 
Act,  or  in  reading  Holy  Scripture  in  it  ?  The  contest  now  going  on  is  a  contest 
between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Privy  Council.  I  admit,  of  course,  that  we  owe 
"to  our  respective  bishops  not  only  canonical,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  every  kind  of 
obedience,  but  not  so  to  other  men's  bishops ;  especially  to  the  country-stumping 
bishop,  and  to  the  Times  newspaper  leading  article  writing  bishop  we  do  not  owe  any 
respect  whatever.  A  bishop  has  no  jurisdiction  outside  his  own  diocese  ;  and  if  a 
northern  bishop  frequently  writes  letters  to  a  southern  newspaper,  along  with  leading 
articles  on  his  own  letters,  we  have  no  respect  for  him.  We  clergy  are  a  body  who 
are  worthy  of  better  treatment  than  we  have  been  receiving  for  some  time  past.  I 
now  wish  to  come  to  the  last  paper  discussed  about  the  Privy  Council.  Eighteen 
years  ago  that  eminent  dignitary  of  the  Church,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  is  not  here  to-night,  in  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  clergy,  on  the 
Uien  recent  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  Privy  Council  judgment,  denounced  that  judgment 
as  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  repudiated  the  position  that  the  Privy  Council 
Report,  commonly  called  *'  the  judgment,"  is  a  judgment  at  all ;  especially  repudiated 
the  groimds  on  which  such  a  judgment  was  based,  called  some  of  them  defective^ 
asserted  that  all  such  decisions,  and  especially  this  particular  one,  were  only  as 
between  the  parties,  and  "  may  happen  to  be  corrected  in  some  future  case."  He 
calls  on  the  clergy  to  preach  down  the  Essays  and  Reviews  jud^ent,  and  tells  them 
that  our  Church  *'  depends  for  her  teaching  not  upon  prosecutions  and  decisions  of 
courts,"  but  "upon  the  paramount  authority  of  Holy  Writ."  I  will  ask  his  Grace 
to  reconcile  his  pastoral  of  eighteen  years  ago  with  the  recent  Privy  Council  judgment 
in  the  Grahamstown  case.  Therein  their  lordships  not  only  assert  the  almost  exact 
contrary  of  all  his  Grace's  positions  of  1S64 ;  but  assert  that  this  very  judgment  on 
Essays  and  Reviews,  together  with  the  reasons  given  for  deciding  it,  and  all  other 
Privy  Council  judgments  past,  present,  and  future,  and  their  rationes  decidendi^  are 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  all  repudiate  such  a 
monstrous  claim,  and  as  it  affects  the  Colonial  churches  I  do  hope  that  the  Church  of 
South  Africa  will  be  true  to  the  traditions  of  Bishop  Gray.  The  eyes  of  everyone  are 
at  present  fixed  upon  Archdeacon  Badnall,  and  I  hope  that  that  venerable  gentleman 
will  not  be  instrumental  in  selling  God's  heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  hard  things  said  to-night  about  poor  Lord  Penzance.  All  I  can 
say  is  this — I  wish  his  lordship  long  life  and  health  in  the  continuance  of  his  ofHce, 
because  it  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  Church  of  England  if  he  were 
removed  from  his  post,  and  a  better  man  put  in  his  place. 
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The  Rev.  R.  W.  Kennion,  Rector  of  Acle,  Norfolk. 

I  WONDER  whether  any  one  in  this  room  is  aware  that  there  was  an  Ecclesiastical 
Courts*  question  very  hotly  debated  150  years  ago?  As  that  which  we  have  to 
consider  is,  in  part  at  least,  an  historioil  question,  I  venture  to  think  we  may  leam 
something  from  those  old  battles. 

In  17 13,  Edmund  Gibson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  published  the  6rst 
edition  of  his  Codex,  which  contained  a  vast  mass  of  canons,  statutes,  constitutions 
and  articles.  Popish  and  Protestant,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  of  his  own. 

By  some  fas  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  his  Charge  of  1734)  the  Codex  was  wel- 
comed as  the  best  work  since  the  Reformation.  By  others,  it  was  looked  upon  with 
alarm,  as  an  attack  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  laity,  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

'^This  alarm  was  probably  roused  by  an  attempt  which  was  made  to  put  in  force  one 
of  Gibson's  notions,  namely,  that  the  canons  of  1603,  when  confirmed  by  the  kin^, 
were  binding  on  the  laity  ;  which,  however,  was  put  an  end  to  in  1736  by  the  dea- 
sion  of  Lord  Hardwicke  and  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  £gunous  case  of 
Middleton  v.  Croft. 

In  1735  appeared  a  very  severe  criticism  on  Bishop  Gibson's  work,  written,  as 
it  appears,  at  Lord  Hardwicke's  suggestion  by  Michael  Foster,  afterwards  celebrated 
as  one  of  our  most  learned,  able,  and  upright  judges.  It  was  published  under  the 
title  of  "  An  Examination  of  the  Scheme  of  Church  Power  laid  down  in  the  Codex.** 

To  this  '*  Examination,"  soon  appeared  an  "  Answer,"  written,  as  it  was  said, 
under  Gibson's  eye,  by  Dr.  Andrews,  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  suit  of  Middleton  v.  Croft. 

Thus,  we  may  consider  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Sir  Michael  Foster  as  representii^ 
the  laity,  and  Bishop  Gibson  and  Dr.  Andrews,  the  high  church  clergy  of  that  age.  • 
But  now  to  apply  this  old  controversy  to  that  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  thought  now,  1st,  that  the  State  ought  to  have  no  control  over  the  Church, 
except  what  the  Church,  as  a  free  and  independent  body,  may  consent  to  for  its 
own  advantage  :  2nd,  that  the  consent  of  the  church  is  to  be  signified  by  Convoca- 
tion :  and  3rd,  that  as  the  State  has  lately  made  laws  for  Church  Discipline,  without 
consulting  Convocation,  the  compact  between  them  is  broken  ;  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
courts  have  now  no  authority  ;  and  that  to  such  laws  and  such  courts  our 
duty  is  not  obedience  but  disobedience. 

Do  these  views  find  any  support  from  the  High  Churchmen  of  the  last  century  ? 
I  am  not  going  to  cite  Lord  Hardwicke  or  Sir  Michael  Foster.  I  want  to  know  what 
Bishop  Gibson  and  Dr.  Andrews  say. 

1  may  notice  first,  in  passing,  a  sermon  of  Gibson's  preached  at  the  Croydon 
Assizes  in  1705, "  against  speaking  evil  of  princes^  and  those  in  authority  under  them" 
But  to  proceed  to  the  Codex. 

In  the  introduction,  after  arguing  at  some  length  that  bishops  have  an  authority 
under  God,  as  well  as  under  the  king,  Gibson  proceeds  thus  : — **  Having  cleared  the 
Divine  right  of  the  Church  to  the  exercise  of  spiritual  discipline,  and  acknowledged 
that  the  external  administration  of  that  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  in  established 
courts  and  established  forms  is  by  authority  from  the  crown,  and  in  subordination  to 
the  royal  supremacy,  and  so  taken  off  the  reproach  on  the  one  hand  of  the  Church 
being  a  mere  creation  of  the  State  ,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  her  affecting  an  in- 
dependency, we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  matters 
under  the  prince,  ...  as  distinguished  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  England,  from 
the  administration  of  temporal  matters  under  the  same  prince." 

I  find  next  an  argument  based  on  the  recital  of  the  Statute  of  Appeals  (24  Hen. 
VIII.)  in  favour  of  spiritual  causes  being  referred  to  spiritual  persons  ;  deprecating 
the  jealousy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  which  was  then  shown  by  the  Temporal 
ones.  But  the  bishop  is  constrained  to  admit  (p.  21)*  that  the  last  resort  of  all 
Ecclesistical  courts  is  by  the  25th  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19,  given  to  the  king,  and  that 
under  this  2nd  statute  the  king  mi^ht,  if  he  pleased,  appoint  laymen  as  delegates, 
though  this  is  not  what  the  bishop  likes.  He  divides  the  Cnurch  laws  into  I,  Common 
law ;  2,  Canon  law ;  and  3,  Statute  law.  Of  the  last  he  admits  (p.  29)  that  it  ii 
"reckoned  the  first  in  authority."  And  though  he  complains  of  some  of  our  Slate 
legislation  in  Church  matters,  he  is  careful  to  say,  that  the  view  with  which  he  men- 
tions this,  is  NOT  UPON  A  QUESTION  OF  LAW,   BUT  OF  EXPEDIENCE  ONLY. 

*  I  quote  from  the  2nd  edition. 
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In  p.  42,  the  Bishop  gives  the  statute  i  Eliz.  c.  I  intituled  "  An  Act  to  restore  to 
the  Queen  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  estate  Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual,"  etc. 

Among  the  various  sections  of  this  Act  which  Gibson  sets  down,  I  may  refer  to 
the  17th,  which  unites  to  the  Crown  such  jurisdiction  as  had  been,  or  might  lawfully 
be,  exercised  by  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  '*  for  the  visitation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state  and  persons,  and  for  reformation,  order,  and  correction  of  the  same, 
and  of  all  errors,  heresies,  etc."  Gibson  notices  that,  though  the  Act  "  with  regard  to 
the  general  right  of  jurisdiction  in  the  crown  is  declaratory  of  the  old  law,  not  intro- 
ductory of  a  new  one  *' — ^this  section  goes  beyond  the  old  law.  But  he  does  not  here, 
or  anywhere  else,  suggest  the  least  objection  to  the  supremacy,  or  the  visitorial 
power  which  our  law  has  given  to  the  Sovereign,  nor  does  he  advise  Churchmen  to 
resist  the  additional  power  given  by  the  Statute. 

In  page  65,  I  notice  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  courts  is  said  to  be 
.W,rdi„gtothe^«/,^<,«.^Eccl«Ustic.l  I^ws.  n»dc  «d  practised  in  thi. 

In  page  65,  Gibson  sets  down  without  objection  the  famous  statutes  of  Provisors 
and  Praemunire,  inter  ctlia,  the  Statute  25  Ed.  III.,  Which  speaks  of  laws  intended 
to  preserve  from  the  encroachment  of  the  Popes  the  holy  Church  of  England,  which 
was  founded  in  the  estate  of  Prelacy  within  the  realm  of  England  by  Edward  I. 
and  his  progenitors,  and  the  earls,  barons,  and  other  nobles  of  the  resdm,  and  their 
ancestors. 

At  page  104,  in  a  note  to  the  same  statute,  Gibson  says  that  the  Bishoprics  of 
England  being  all  of  the  king's  foundation,  he  is  in  ^right  thereof  patron  of  them  all, 
and  being  anciently  donative,  they  were  bestowed  per  tradiHonem  annuli  et  bacuh. 
He  states  that  they  so  continued  till  the  9th  of  Henry  the  First,  when  they  became 
elective. 

To  the  Statute  of  8th  Eliz.,  under  which  the  election  of  bishops  has  been  carried  on 
since  the  Reformation,  Bbhop  Gibson  appends  a  note  (p.  120),  in  which  he  treats 
with  the  utmost  contempt  the  slanders  and  scruples  of  those  who  questioned  the  va- 
lidity of  the  election  and  consecration  of  our  bisnops. 

So,  likewise,  the  various  Acts  of  Uniformity  of  Edward  VI.,  Elisabeth,  and  Charles 
II.  are  given  by  the  Bishop  without  any  suggestion  that  the  earlier  editions  of  the 
Prayer  Book  were  at  all  lacking  in  authority,  because  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
the  sanction  of  Convocation. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Bishop  Gibson's  work  is  clearly  this  :  that 
though  in  some  things  he  might  wish  a  change  to  be  made,  and  more  power  to  be 
given  to  the  bishops,  to  Convocation,  and  to  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  he  had  no 
thought  of  disputing  the  authority  of  either  kings  or  Parliaments,  or  of  the  judges 
appointed  under  them. 

And  now  for  Gibson's  champion,  Dr.  Andrews.  In  answer  to  a  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty which  Sir  Michael  Foster  had  brought  against  Bishop  Gibson,  Dr.  Andrews 
says  (p.  61) — "  His  Lordship  .  .  .  has  in  the  strongest  terms  asserted  his  Majesty's 
Prerc^tive  and  Supremacy,  has  claimed  the  exercise  of  no  jurisdiction  but  in 
subordination  to  him  only,  and  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and  not 
otherwise." 

Again  (pp.  64,  65).  •  "There  are  tivo  legislatures  now  subsisting  among  us,  the  one 
'which  is  supreme  and  general^  called  the  temporaly  in  distinction  from  the  other  which 
is  called  the  spiritual,  without  any  diminution  of  the  former  .  .  .  and  that  the  one 
has  not  ordinarily  intermeddled  in  the  proper  business  of  the  other  .  .  .  The 
interests  of  the  Church  and  the  good  of  religion  are  so  interwoven  with  the  State, 
and  so  essential  a  part  of  it,  that  the  supreme  L^slature  must,  and  have  at  all  times 
taken  it  under  their  care  and  consideration,  and  have  made  laws  for  the  good  of 
both  .  .  .  Their  power  the  law  has  not,  cannot  restrain  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  this 
general  power,  there  is  likewise  a  Legislature  in  matters  spiritual,  etc." 

His  answer  to  one  of  the  charges  made  by  the  examiner  is  very  important.  He 
says  (p.  74) — "  The  long  passage  which  the  examiner  has  quoted  out  of  the  preface  to 
the  Codex,  does  not  at  all  impeach  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  make  what 
laws  they  please,  and  to  make  use  of  what  assistance  they  judge  proper ;  but  in  a 
fair  construction  amounts  to  no  more  than  this  : 

''I.  That,  ordinarily  speaking,  clergymen  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  best  judges 
of  the  regulations  and  improvements  which  are  wanting  in  Church  matters. 

"  2.  That,  therefore,  calling  in  thetr  assistance,  when  such  laws  are  in  making,  is 
the  most  likely  wav  to  make  i^ood  and  wise  laws. 

"  3.  That  thus,  m  fact,  the  practice  since  the  Reformation  has  been. 
4.  That  inasmuch  as  the  Convocation  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  duly  licensed  by 
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the  king,  have  a  power  of  making  canons,  which  being  confinned  by  royal  authority, 
are  properly  the  Ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  have  always  been 
considered  as  such ;  the  most  natural  way  of  regrulating  abuses,  and  making  improve- 
ments in  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  is  for  the  Convocation  in  the  first  place  to 
go  as  far  as  they  can,  by  their  own  proper  authority,  and  when  they  can  go  no  further, 
to  pray  the  aid  of  the  Temporal  Legislature. 

**  5.  That  the  mentioning  Queen  Elizabeth's  message  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  prevent  their  proceeding  in  Church  matters,  was  of  use  to  show,  that  in  those 
days  it  was  thought  no  absurd  thing  to  say,  that  Ecclesiastical  matters  were  most 
proper  for  the  consideration  of  Ecclesiastical  persons. 

"  6.  That  nothing  is  said  (in  the  introduction  to  the  Codex),  that  can  be  pretended 
to  be  a  denial  of  the  power  of  the  Parliament  to  interpose  in  Ecclesiasticxd  matters 
when  and  in  what  manner  they  think  fit,  to  the  end  our  laws  in  all  cases,  if  erroneous, 
may  be  corrected,  if  defective,  supplied,  if  neglected,  inforced,  and  if  abused, 
restrained." 

In  answer  to  an  allegation  that  the  great  work  of  Reformation  was  chiefly  conducted 
by  lay  councils.  Dr.  Andrews  cites,  among  other  instances,  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  Edward  VI.,  where  it  is  said  that  the  king  had  appointed  "  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  certain  of  the  most  learned  and  discreet  bishops  and  other  learned  men  of 
this  realm,"  to  draw  up  an  order  of  Common  Prayer  (p.  104).  So  he  thinks  it  sufficient  if 
the  king  consults  some  of  the  bishops  and  learned  men,  without  the  intervention  of 
Convocation. 

He  adds  that  "  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  thing  pleaded  for  is  only  advice  and 
assistance  as  proper  to  be  received  from  Churchmen  in  Church  matters." 

There  are  two  other  works  to  which  I  may  refer.  The  one  entitled,  ^^  Jura 
EcclesiasHcay'*  in  2  volumes,  published  in  1749,  and  described  as  by  a  barrister  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  advocates  the  views  indicated  by  Sir  Michael  Foster  in  his 
**  Examination,"  to  which  it  makes  frequent  reference.  The  other  and  better  known 
work  I  allude  to,  is  Burn's  "  Ecclesiastical  Law,"  first  published  in  1761.  I  quote 
one  passage  from  the  introduction  (9th  edition,  by  **  Robert  Phillimore,"  1842)  : 
"  The  Ecclesiastical  law  of  England  is  compounded  of  these  four  main  ingredients— 
the  civil  law,  the  canon  law,  the  common  law,  and  the  Statute  law.^  .  .  .  Whoi 
these  interfere  and  cross  one  another,  the  order  of  preference  is  this:  the  civil 
submitteth  itself  to  the  canon  law ;  both  these  to  the  common  law  ;  and  all  threb 
TO  THE  Statute  law." 

But  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
High  Churchmen  of  the  last  century  ? 

Is  it  not  this,  that  the  pretensions  set  forth  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  now,  and 
especially  the  repudiation  of  the  authority  of  her  Majesty,  and  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm,  and  the  courts  which  they  have  established,  have  no  support  from  the 
learned  men  whose  writings  I  have  quoted  ;  in  short,  that  if  not  new^,  tney  must  look 
for  precedents  to  the  times  of  Clerical  Domination  and  Papal  Tyranny. 

May  I  refer  also  to  another  authority,  which  used  to  bfe  much  respected  by  High 
Churchmen?  In  his  **  Pattern  of  Catechetical  Doctrine,"  Bishop  Andrews  lays 
down  the  rule,  that  the  kingly  authority  being  the  highest  under  God,  all  ought  to 
obey  him,  unless  when  his  commands  clearly  and  undoubtedly  contradict  God's 
Word  :  adding  that  in  cases  of  doubt,  the  king's  command  ought  to  resolve  it  (pp. 
326—340). 


The  Rev.  T.  OUTRAM  MARSHALL,  Organising  Secretary  of 

the  English  Church  Union. 

The  last  speaker  did  not  venture  to  deny  the  charge  that  we  bring  that  the  State  has 
encroached  upon  the  Church,  he  simply  attempted  to  justify  the  encroachment  by  saying 
that  it  had  been  going  on  for  the  last  150  years.  I  should  like  to  ask  what  a  magis- 
trate would  say,  if  a  husband  charged  with  gross  cruelty  to  his  wife  were  to  defend 
himself  by  saying,  like  the  last  speaker :  '*  Why,  I  have  done  it  for  ^ears,  I  have 
often  knocked  her  down  and  kicked  her.'*  Well,  that  I  think  will  dispose  of  the 
observations  of  the  last  speaker.  I  wish  now  to  follow  the  valuable  suggestion  made 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  that  we  should  say  what  sort  of  court 
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we  do  want.  Omitting  details  for  which  there  is  no  time  in  seven  minutes,  and  con- 
fining myself  to  broad  principles,  I  will  say  at  once  that  courts  whether  spiritual  or 
temporal  must  possess  three  qualifications.  First  of  all  they  require  jurisdiction 
which  can  only  come  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  kingdom.  As  State  courts  must 
have  jurisdiction  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  so  the  Church  courts  must  have  juris- 
diction from  the  Church's  King — ^nx>m  Christ  the  Lord.  Secondly,  they  must  declajre 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  whose  courts  they  are,  and  not  the  laws  of  some  other 
kingdom.  Temporal  courts  in  England  must  declare  the  law  of  England,  and  not 
the  law  of  Germany.  Just  so  spiritual  courts  must  declare  the  law  of  the  Church, 
or  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  not  the  law  of  the  State.  Thirdly,  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  understand  the  law  which  they  administer.  It  is  because  the  Privy 
Council  and  Lord  Penzance's  court  answer  to  none  of  these  conditions,  that  Mr. 
Green  has  most  properly  refrised  to  obey  them.  Whv  should  we  not  have  in  the 
Elstablished  Church  of  l^igland  the  same  powers  of  self-government  that  they  had  in 
the  Established  Presbjrterianism  of  Scotland  ?  Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  a 
minister  of  the  Scotch  Establishment,  who  had  been  suspended  ab  officio  et  a  benefUio 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  appealed  to  the  State  court,  the  Court  of  Sessions, 
and  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Sessions  unanimously  refused  to  hear  the  appeal  on  the 
ground  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  was  supreme  m  all  eccle- 
siastical matters,  as  supreme,  they  said,  in  Church  questions,  as  we  are  in  State  ques- 
tions. And  now  a  word  as  to  canonical  obedience.  Of  course  the  clei^  owe  canonical 
obedience  to  the  bishops,  but  canonical  obedience  is  not  the  same  thmg  as  absolute 
obedience.  It  is  limited  and  defined  by  rule,  just  as  obedience  to  the  State  is.  If  I 
am  dted  before  the  courts  of  the  realm,  certain  things  are  required.  It  must  first  of 
all  be  stated  clearly  in  the  indictment  what  Statute  or  Common  law  I  have  violated  ; 
then  I  must  be  tried  before  the  Court  duly  appointed  by  the  Legislature  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  lastly  the  punishment  inflicted  must  be  that  which  the  Legislature  has 
provided.  Just  so  before  a  bishop  has  any  right  to  accuse  me  of  refusing  to  render 
canonical  obedience  to  him,  he  must  show  that  I  am  offending  against  some  rule  or 
canon  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  and  I  are  servants  and  officers.  And  if  I  question 
his  charge  or  his  interpretation  of  the  canon,  he  must  proceed  to  try  the  matter  in 
his  proper  spiritual  court,  and  if  I  am  found  to  have  offended,  he  may  then,  and  not 
till  then,  call  me  a  lawbreaker,  and  punish  me  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  Church. 
Otherwise  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  a  false  accuser  of  the  brethren. 


The  Rev,  J.  COWDEN  Cole,  Vicar  of  Upton,  Somerset 

The  question  before  the  meeting  is  one  of  enforcing  what  is  called  Canonical  obedi- 
ence, and  as  a  parbh  priest  I  claim  the  right  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject. 
What  would  be  the  result  of  passing;  into  law  such  a  measure  as  that  advocated  by 
Canon  Gregory  this  evening  ?  I  beheve  it  would  have  the  result  of  throwing  our 
parishes  more  or  less  into  confusion  and  disorder,  and  would  afford  a  constant  oppor- 
tunity to  anyone  with  a  grievance  to  bring  it  up  before  any  Commission  the  bishop 
might  choose  to  appoint.  I  for  one,  therefore,  was  glad  to  see  the  Bill  of  last  Session, 
which  proposed  to  incorporate  Canon  Gregory's  scheme,  meet  with  an  untimely  fate. 
But  what  IS  the  obedience,  you  will  say,  we  can  offer  ?  Well,  I  will  define  it  as  a 
voluntary  obedience — the  obedience,  that  is,  which  can  be  rightly  and  properlv  ex- 
pected of  us  as  parish  priests.  And  that  is  an  obedience  which  all  right-minded 
clergymen  would  willingly  offer.  The  obedience  which  is  really  and  truly  required  of 
us,  IS  not  such  as  is  capable  of  being  brought  before  Judicial  courts.  The  Church, 
surely,  has  had  enough  experience  of  courts  ;  and  recent  experience  shows  that  obedi- 
ence is  not  to  be  carried  out  by  means  of  courts.  We  hear  almost  ad  nauseam  that 
obedience  is  to  be  enforced  by  means  of  courts  ;  but  my  experience  as  a  parish  priest 
is,  that  no  courts  would  be  able  to  enforce  the  due  and  successful  performance  of 
duties,  which  were  not  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  life  and  with  a  willing  mind. 
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The  Rev.  Canon  Lefroy,  Liverpool. 

I  HAVE  heard  several  statements  made  in  the  progress  of  this  discussion  with  sorrow 
and  with  apprehension,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  they  went  forth  to  the  world  with- 
out a  word  being  said  on  the  other  side,  we  should  lose  the  loyalty  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  as  I  heard  these  statements  without  mani- 
festing my  dissension,  I  ask  you  to  extend  to  me  the  courtesy  of  English  gentlemen, 
and  to  listen  to  the  few  words  I  now  venture  to  say.     For  nearly  twenty  3rears  I  have 
lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  my  brother  clergy,  whether  high,  or  low,  or  broad, 
and  I  can  count  amongst  my  friends  some  well-known  Ritualists,  and  I  may  assure 
you  I  am  not  among  those  who  hold  that  clergymen  should  be  imprisoned,  but  I  do 
hold  that,  as  Bishop  Courtenay  said,  clergymen  should  be  cashiered  for  conduct  un- 
becoming a  Christian  or  a  gentleman.     So  far  as  the  discussion  has  gone,  it  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  principle  that  spiritual  affairs  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  spiritual 
powers.     I  entirely  dissent  from  that  doctrine.     It  is  fallacious,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  peculiar  position  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.     Allow  me  to  explain 
my  reasons  for  so  differii^  from  all  here.     Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England.     The  national  expression  of  Christianity  is  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  her  official  and  authorised  religious  formulae.     The  clergy  of  that  Churdi 
are  the  conmiissioned  expositors  of  the  national  expression  of  reOgion.     They  are, 
therefore,  ministers  of  the  Church,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  servants  of  the  State. 
Hence  they  are  responsible  to  both,  and  both  are  represented  in  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  to  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  fiie  clei^  are 
ameAable.     In  that  council  the  clergy  are  represented,  and  the  laity  are  represented. 
Its  decisions  must  be  obeyed,  and  law  must  be  interpreted  by  lawyers.     Purely  eccle- 
siastical courts  will  never  command  or  receive  the  confidence  of  the  laity.     If  die  laity 
are  excluded  from  them,  the  State  will  have  no  voice  in  the  administration  of  justice 
when  her  servants  fail  to  discharge  their  duty,  and,  considering  that  Romanism  is 
being  sedulously  sown  in  the  land,  the  laity,  without  redress,  will  have  no  alternative 
but  that  of  Romanism  or  secession.     It  is  all  very  well  for  those  in  this  meeting  to 
reject  the  authority  and  deny  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  but  I  can  recall  the  occasion  when  the  jurisdiction  was  welcomed,  and  when 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  was  invoked.     I  refer  now  to  the  well-known  appeals 
against  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  ruling.     Who  prosecuted  Mr.  Voysey  ?    Why,  you — 
the  very  class  in  the  Church  who  ridicule  the  Judicial  Committee.     The  laity  of  Eng- 
land will  never  allow  you  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  regard  to  the  tribunals  of  the 
nation.     They  will  not  suffer  the  clergy  to  r^;ard  law,  so  long  as  law  serves  their 
purpose,  and  to  reject  law  when  it  does  not. 


HI 

DRILL    HALL. 

Wednesday  Morning,  October  4TH. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

{a)  The  Limits  of  Authority  and  Free  Thought. 

{b)  The  Harmony  of  Science  and  Faith. 

(c)   The  Dependence  of  Morality  upon  Revelation. 


{a)  The  Limits  of  Authority  and  Free  Thought. 

PAPER. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ll.  Roberts,  Vicar  of  Spratton,  Northants. 

It  will  doubtless  be  within  the  memory  of  some  present  that  it  was  at 
one  time  frequently  brought  as  a  charge  against  the  Church  of  Fngland 
that  she  was  "  founded  upon  compromise.''  It  would  have  been  more 
just  to  have  described  her  as  wisely  recognismg  the  important  fact  that 
there  are  certain  great  truths  in  doctrine,  and  certain  great  principles  in 
practice,  which  though  impossible  it  may  be  theoretically  to  reconcile, 
yet  must  be  allowed  to  co-exist,  and  practically  to  blend  in  our  systems 
of  faith  and  morals. 

As  examples  of  such  truths  in  doctrine,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  those 
of  the  Divine  fore-knowledge  and  human  responsibility  :  as  instance  of 
such  principles  in  practice,  none  can  serve  better  than  those  which  form 
the  subject  of  our  present  discussion.  The  just  claims  of  authority,  and 
the  right — I  would  rather  say  the  duty — of  Private  Judgment  That 
these  claims,  necessarily  restrictive  of  each  other,  should  be  brought 
before  a  Church  Congress  for  consideration,  is  in  itself  a  fact  full  of 
significance.  It  has  not  occurred  very  frequently  in  the  history,  either 
of  the  world  or  of  the  Church,  that  Authority  has  invited  Free  Thought 
fairly  to  state  its  claims :  it  is  no  light  matter  that  Free  Thought  should 
be  called. upon  to  listen  to  the  Voice  of  Authority,  urging  in  no  captious 
or  intolerant  spirit  its  own  legitimate  right  in  some  measure  to  limit,  and 
in  some  instances  to  regulate  the  spirit  of  enquiry.  Still,  at  least  within 
the  Church  of  England,  Authority  itself  not  only  respects  the  rights,  but 
enforces  the  duty  of  Private  Judgment :  her  appeal  is  to  conscience  and 
to  Scripture,  and  though  in  her  synodical  Acts  she  define  and  interpret 
doctrines,  yet  she  is  careful  to  submit  her  definitions  to  the  same  appeal. 

On  the  other  hand.  Scepticism  itself  is,  on  its  better  side,  the  enquiry 
for  Truth.  Whether  Truth,  pure  and  unalloyed,  is  really  attainable  by 
the  human  intellect,  or  if  attained,  could  be  held  in  its  grasp  for  a 
moment,  is  not  the  question  here.  Whilst  the  desire  and  the  attempt 
so  to  reach  and  so  to  possess  it,  is  one  with  which  we  are  bound  to 
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sympathise,  yet,  in  the  cause  of  truth  itself,  we  are  equally  bound  to 
demand  that  the  search  shall  be  prosecuted  under  reasonable  conditions, 
and  with  a  due  regard  to  those  restrictions  which  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  involves.  It  is  upon  these  restrictions  that  I  am,  by  the  great 
courtesy  of  the  President,  permitted  here  to  speak ;  but  before  doing  so, 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  position  from  which 
Authority  naturally  makes  her  claim. 

Authority  is  neither  a  novel  nor  an  artificial  principle  in  human  life. 
It  enters  necessarily  into  every  department  of  education.  It  exerts  its 
influence  wherever  men  resort  to  the  guidance  of  the  specially  instructed. 
Not  in  religion  alone,  but  in  Law,  in  Medicine,  in  every  Art,  and  in  the 
schools  of  Science  itself,  the  voice  of  Authority  is  heard.  The  present, 
though  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  is  still  to  an  important  extent  the  pupil 
of  the  past,  and  must  be  content  to  receive  its  lessons. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  in  Religion  the  case  is  altogether 
different :  that  a  man's  faith  is  so  strictly  personal  that  herein  he  can 
obey  no  master.  I  willingly  admit  that  in  the  matter  of  religion  there 
is  but  one  final  and  absolute  Authority,  and  this  is  the  Authority  of  God 
Himself.  Were  God  to  speak  to  anyone  of  us  as  He  spake  to  Abraham 
and  the  Prophets  by  the  clear  sensible  impression  made  upon  the  soul, 
distinct  and  unmistakable  as  the  voice  of  man  to  man,  that  Divine 
Authority  must  control  alike  our  will  and  our  intelligence.  I  must  obey 
its  commands,  how  contrary  soever  to  my  will.  I  must  accept  its 
revelations,  how  superior  soever  to  my  intelligence. 

Does  this  then  startle  you,  that  I  must  accept  on  the  Divine  Authority 
that  which  transcends — apparently  contradicts  my  intellect  ?  Yet  as  a 
student  I  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the  instruction  of  my  teacher,  as 
he  taught  me  of  the  lines  which  in  infinite  space  approach  ever  nearer  to 
a  curve  with  which  yet  they  never  coincide :  shall  I  then  refuse  credit  to 
the  Voice  of  God,  if  He  speak  to  me  of  the  mysteries  of  His  Being,  or 
declare  to  me  some  of  the  secrets  of  His  Creation?  The  question 
then  remains,  Does  Almighty  God  still  speak  with  Authority  to  man  ? 
I  maintain  that  He  does  so,  both  directly  and  distinctly  also. 

Three  methods  of  communication  I  propose  to  lay  before  you,  and  to 
claim  for  them  Authority  in  the  Free  Thought  of  your  intellect  God 
thus  reveals  Himself — 

1.  By  conscience,  which  is  His  voice  within. 

2.  By  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  His  voice  externally  to  man  \  and 

3.  At  least  to  us  Christians,  by  His  Church. 

This  assembly  will  understand,  that  in  a  paper  limited  as  this,  I  can 
only  state  conclusions  as  clearly  and  as  fairly  as  may  be,  without 
attempting  to  give  the  processes  of  argument  by  which  they  are  arrived 
at,  or  by  which  in  a  more  lengthy  treatise  they  might  be  established 
Yet  it  is  not  by  argumentative  processes,  but  by  those  **  religious 
instincts,"  which  the  more  thoughtful  of  sceptics  themselves  allow,  that 
we  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  in  conscience  God  speaks  to  man,  that 
it  is  (to  use  Butler's  words)  the  Voice  of  God  within.  Here,  then,  is  at 
once  a  limit  to  speculation  as  regard  the  Atheist,  the  Pantheist,  or  the 
Positivist,  under  whichever  guise  the  Philosopher  presents  himself  who 
denies  the  existence  of  God.  This  is  no  open  question  for  mere 
speculation  to  deal  with  upon  simply  intellectual  grounds,  with  just  so 
many  probabilities  for,  and  so  many  probabilities  against     The  Voice  of 
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Conscience,  and  the  Force  of  the  Affections  enter  irresistibly  into  the 
enquiry  here ;  and  the  Philosopher  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  doubt 
those  conclusions  of  his  reason  which  contradict  his  moral  instincts. 
Indeed,  the  Posidvist  who  suppresses  or  denies  as  unsuited  to  human 
interest,  the  Being  and  Authority  of  God,  and  that  whole  spiritual 
world  which  is  as  the  luminous  shadow  round  His  Throne,  does  violence 
to  his  own  position ;  for  denying  the  possibility  of  miracle,  he  ventures 
on  that  which  is  no  less  than  miracle,  as  he  stands  on  shore  by  the  side 
of  human  affections  and  bids  all  their  passionate  motions  "  Peace,  be 
still.  Be  content  to  register  phenomenal  and  to  forego  God ;  to  forego 
the  soul ;  to  surrender  immortality." 

I  do  not  stay  to  prove  the  Divine  Message  in  Holy  Scripture. 
Speaking  in  perfect  recollection  of  those  qualifying  considerations  which 
will  occur  to  minds  approaching  this  subject  from  different  points  of 
view  (and  omitting  to  refer  to  them  only  because  my  limits  imperatively 
forbid  me),  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assume  that  Scripture  speaks  with 
such  Divine  Authority  to  man,  that  it  most  legitimately  claims  the 
respectful  attention  of  the  world  outside,  and  the  loyal  obedience  of 
Christian  men  within  the  Church.  Surely  that  which  confessedly  has 
been  the  source  from  which  mankind  have  derived  their  loftiest 
conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  His  relations  to  His  creatures, 
may  demand  a  hearing  from  the  most  sceptical  of  Philosophers ;  yet,  it 
would  seem  as  though  nothing  were  so  little  worthy  of  their  study ;  and 
it  may,  perhaps,  explain,  whilst  it  cannot  excuse  their  attitude,  that  they 
are  profoundly  scornful  precisely  where  they  are  profoundly  ignorant. 

With  Christian  writers  can  we  hardly  imagine  this  to  be  the  case.  Yet, 
otherwise,  how  are  we  to  understand  the  timid  and  half-hearted  shrinking 
with  which  some  distinguished  divines  approach  the  miraculous,  seeing 
that  the  miraculous  is  interwoven  into  the  very  fabric  of  Scripture  ?  Chris- 
tian writers  must  surely  believe  in  the  supernatural.  And  what  is  the 
miraculous  but  the  natural  and  supernatural  in  contact  ?  And  what,  let 
me  ask,  is  Christianity  itself  but  this  ?  Surely,  again,  upon  such  points 
as  the  Person  and  office  of  Christ,  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  the 
reality  of  atonement,  the  future  judgment  and  the  future  life,  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture  are  both  clear  and  binding.  Yet  one  hears  the  demand 
that  points  like  these  shall  be  "  open  questions,"  treated,  it  is  true,  with 
a  certain  cold  if  decorous  reserve,  instead  of  being,  as  in  truth  they  are, 
the  very  core  and  centre  of  the  Church's  teaching. 

I  have  been  careful  to  state  the  claims  of  Scripture  in  terms  of  studious 
moderation  (far,  indeed,  within  those  of  my  own  convictions),  but  I 
will  venture  to  add  one  thing  more,  viz.,  that  the  most  thoughtful  and 
reflective  minds  of  our  age  may  learn  with  advantage  from  those 
pregnant  suggestions  of  spiritual  and  metaphysical  philosophy  which 
underlie  its  pages.  A  high  authority  has  bidden  the  Christian  Church 
turn  to  the  school  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.  Of  S.  Thomas  I  know  little, 
but  I  imagine  that  he  would  not  have  blushed  to  philosophize  with 
S.  Augustine,  whilst  S.  Augustine  certainly  gloried  to  philosophize  with 
St  John  and  with  St.  Paul. 

It  remains  that  we  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  to  influence,  at  die  least,  the  Free  Thought  of  the  world  without, 
and  to  regulate,  and  in  some  respects  absolutely  to  control,  the  specula- 
tions of  her  own  members'.     Her  constitution  and  her  history,   that 
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which,  even  to  the  world  outside,  she  />,  and  that  which  she  has  dane^ 
demand  at  the  least  a  respectful  hearing  from  mankind,  whilst  that 
which  she  declares  herself  to  be,  that  which  her  f&ithful  sons  believe  her 
to  be,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth,  claims  for  her  a  loyal  and 
affectionate  obedience  from  her  children.  With  respect  to  such,  her 
functions  are  two-fold.  She  is  the  witness  to  fixed  and  unalterable 
truths — ^the  truths  of  that  revelation  of  which  she  is  the  depository,  and 
here  her  authority  is  absolute.  It  is  her  office  also  to  define  doctrine^  to 
regulate  worship,  to  guide  opinion,  and  though,  in  this  latter  office,  the 
Church  of  England  does  not  claim  infallibility  for  herself,  and  repudiates 
the  claim  in  others,  still  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  claim  of  infallibility 
is  essential  to  that  of  authority. 

There  arises  then  at  once  a  clear  and  intelligible  distinction  between 
such  truths  as  are  of  primary  rank,  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  Faith, 
and  such  as  being  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  deductions  from  the  fonner, 
are  consequently  of  a  secondary  character,  capable  of  variation  in  state- 
ment, and  therefore  admitting  of  variety  of  opinion.    These  last  may  be 
intrinsically  of  very  great  importance,  and  very  necessary  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  Faith.     The  Church  may  do  wisely  carefully  to 
define  them,   and   to  invest  her  definitions  with  the  weight  of  her 
synodical  authority.     But  she  is  Scarcely  justified  in  elevating  them  into 
terms  of  Communion,  or  removing  them  peremptorily  from  die  arena  of 
discussion.      But  to  the  former  class  belong  the  fundamental  verities 
distinctly  implied  in  the  terms  of  the  Baptismal  Covenant,  and  without 
which  the  membership  of  the  Church  is  not  so  much  as  conceivable. 
They  are  contained  in  those  creeds  which  our  own  Church  has  accepted 
from  the  universal  Church,  and  which  she  has  explicitly  re-asserted  and 
incorporated  in  her  formularies.       Surely,  so  far  as  these  doctrines  are 
concerned,  every  member  of  the  Church,  and,  in  a  higher  degree,  every 
accredited  teacher  of  the   Church,   has  accepted  his    position,    and 
surrendered  his  right  of  scepticism.      What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the 
proposition  that  the  clergy  are  to  be  emancipated  from  all  creeds,  and 
discharged  from  every  test  and  signature  ?    How  are  we  to  reconcile 
with  the  obligations  of  their  office  tifie  demand  that  the  Church  shall  be 
satisfied  with  their  consent  to  read  a  liturgy,  to  the  terms  of  which  they 
refuse  to  be  bound  ?    Is  not  this  to  substitute  a  school  of  philosophy  for 
the  Church  of  God,  and  to  constitiute  its  officers  enquirers  for  theoretical 
truth  rather  than  divinely  commissioned  messengers  of  the  Revealed. 
Word  ? 

The  verities  of  the  Christian  Faith  are  not  sparks  struck  out  from  the 
concussions  of  human  brains,  but  emanations  of  the  fire  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  have  their  origin  not  on  earth,  but  from  heaven ;  and  with 
all  respect  for  many  useful  suggestions  which  the  "  Church  Reformer  " 
has  put  forward  in  minor  matters,  we  utterly  refuse  to  submit 
Christianity  to  the  heterogeneous  voice  of  so  called  National  assemblies; 
nor  are  we  enamoured  of  the  harmonies  of  that  delightful  concert  in 
which  Mr.  Voysey  shall  chant  the  treble,  and  Mr.  Braddaugh  sound  the 
bass. 

The  foundations  of  the  Faith  are  immutable ;  many  details  of  the 
superstructure  are  not  so.  The  very  change  of  language,  the  shifting  of 
philosophical  systems  (altering  in  some  cases  the  terms,  in  some  the 
very  ideas  in  controversy),  the  ever  changing  circumstances  of  succeeding 
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ages,  point  to  the  necessity  of  modification  from  time  to  time.  But 
such  changes  of  statement  or  of  detail  we  commit  not  to  the  caprice  of 
individual  judgment,  nor  to  the  whim  of  so-called  National  assemblies ; 
but  to  the  synods  of  the  Church,  in  dependence  upon  the  guidance  of 
that  Holy  Spirit  which  is  promised  to  her. 

It  is  to  the  reconstruction  and  legitimate  action  of  these  her  ancient 
councils,  rather  than  to  the  enforcement  of  obsolete  laws,  that  we  look 
for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  recovery  of  her  legitimate 
authority;  meanwhile  in  a  condition  of  things  which  is  evidently 
provisional  only  and  temporary,  this  authority  must  rest  largely  in  those 
rulers  of  the  Church,  whose  influence  under  any  circumstances  would 
be  so  preponderant  in  her  councils.  Meanwhile,  how  great  a  thing  is 
Thought  truly  free  !  The  calm  modest  dignified  investigation  of  Truth ! 
sensible  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  its  labours,  conscious  of  the 
limits  of  its  powers.  Its  freedom  is  in  fact  but  another  word  for  its 
candour.  It  is,  or  it  tries  to  be,  free  from  prejudice,  free  from  passion, 
free  from  self,  but  not  free  from  love  or  duty,  whether  to  God  or  man. 
But  let  it  disregard  these  limits  and  cast  off  the  modesty  that  befits  all 
things  human ;  brilliant  as  Sirius,  yet  is  its  ray  as  cruel  and  disastrous, 
Aafnrp6TaTog  fxiv  67  ^fariv,  kokov  Se  to  arifxa  rerivKTai. 


ADDRESSES. 
The  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson.  Head-Master  of  Clifton  College. 

From  the  wording  of  this  question  it  would  seem  as  if  the  discussion  were  intended  to 
be  an  attempt  to  determine  the  limits  which  bound  Free  Thought — ^and  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  Church  Congress  at  which  it  is  proposed,  the  subject  would  seem  to  be 
limited  to  Religious  Free  Thought — in  other  words,  that  our  object  is  to  say  to  Free 
Thought,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further. "  But  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  this  phrase  limi/  is  based  on  a  fundamentally  wrong  conception  of  the  question  really 
before  us,  and  we  are  in  much  danger  of  being  misled  by  it,  and  giving  the  discussion  a 
wrong  turn.  It  is,  of  course,  a  geographical  metaphor ;  but  it  is  an  inappropriate  meta- 
phor. It  conveys  a  wrong  impression  of  the  relation  between  Authority  and  Free 
Thought,  and  one  which  may  quite  vitiate  our  reasoning  upon  them.  It  brings  up  in 
oar  minds  the  idea  of  two  territories,  conterminous,  but  with  disputed  boundaries  ;  and 
we  picture  the  past  and  future  histories  of  opinion  as  the  records  of  one  territory  growing 
at  the  expense  of  another.  The  age  of  medievalism,  we  say,  witnessed  the  territory  of 
Authority  growing  at  the  expense  of  Free  Thought ;  that  of  the  Reformation,  the 
territory  of  Free  Thought  growing  at  the  expense  of  Authority.  The  present,  we  hear 
on  all  hands,  is  an  age  of  "encroachment  of  Free  Thought  **  on  the  " time-honoured 
boundaries  of  Authority ;"  or,  to  use  a  kindred  metaphor,  "  the  advancing  tide  of 
scepticism  "  is  swallowing  up  the  fertile  land  of  faith,  and  we  know  not  where  the  final 
barrier  will  be  placed.  It  is  important  that  we  should  see  how  profoundly  this  meta- 
phor has  affected  our  thoughts  on  the  subject.  It  is  difficult  now  even  to  think  of  the 
relation  of  Authority  and  Free  Thought  under  any  other  metaphor. 

Now,  I  venture  to  say  that  no  limits  exist  either  to  Free  Thought  or  Authority  ;  that 
the  relation  between  them  is  not  one  of  mutual  exclusion  and  encroachment. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  commonplace,  but  it  must  be  repeated,  that  it.  is  a  mistake  even  to 
10 
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talk  of  Free  Thought.  Thought  cannot  be  free.  All  thoii^ht  is  conditioned  by  the  past, 
the  product  of  antecedent  thought,  the  result  of  influences.  The  question  is  not  whether 
Free  Thought  shall  exist,  for  it  certainly  cannot  exist ;  but  whether  there  shall  be  im- 
posed on  thoii^ht  additional  and  artiBcial  restraints,  besides  those  imposed  by  the 
nature  of  things. 

This  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  quibble  about  words.  All  thought  grows  or  is 
evolved  out  of  the  past.  The  question  is  whether  this  growth  and  evolution  of  thought 
in  certain  directions  ought  to  be  artificially  repressed  by  authority.  At  any  rate  the 
anusprabandi  lies  on  those  who  would  repress  it.  For  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  why  should 
such  thoii^ht  be  always  suspected  of  leading  men  wrong  ?  We  train  men  of  acutest 
minds  by  the  best  propsedia  we  can  devise  to  make  them  truth-loving  and  courageous. 
Why  then  should  we  say  that  on  certain  subjects  they  must  not  think,  or  think  with 
foregone  conclusions  ? 

And  the  question  arises,  who  can  repress  the  growth  and  evolution  of  thought  ?  Let 
us  never  forget  the  illustration  of  Plato's  cave.  The  limit  there  imposed  on  Free 
Thought  was  imposed  by  the  men  who  remained  in  the  cave  with  their  backs  to  the 
light,  contemplating  the  shadows  of  passing  objects — imposed  on  the  one  man  who  had 
unfettered  himself  and  had  gone  up  to  the  upper  air,  and  seen  the  realities  themselves. 
In  all  our  discussion  let  us  remember  that  we  may  be  "  cave-men.*' 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  not  we  who  impose  a  limit  on  human  thought,  and  that 
the  limit  exists  independently  of  our  will.  For  where  and  what  is  the  limit  ?  It  is  not 
a  mkn.  The  first  so  called  Freethinkers,  whose  spiritual  descendants  we  are,  the  Pro- 
testants, got  rid  of  the  Pope  at  any  rate. 

It  is  not  the  Church.  The  Church — ^any  Church — ^has,  of  course,  power  to  impose 
on  itself,  on  its  teachers  and  its  members,  a  test  and  a  creed.  It  "  has  Authority  in 
matters  of  faith."  But  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  define  the  limits  of 
thought  to  the  world,  to  embrace  all  truth,  and  exclude  all  errors,  is  to  confuse  eternal 
verities  with  that  imperfect  vision  and  expression  of  them  which  it  is  given  to  any  one 
age  or  race  to  obtain.  There  must  be  many  who  accept  such  tests  and  authority,  not 
as  absolute  and  final,  but  as  demanding  all  respect,  as  containing  much  truth,  and  as 
helping  to  the  acquisition  of  more. 

Nor  is  the  limit  to  be  assumed  to  be  a  book,  still  less  a  particular  interpretation  of  a 
book,  without  the  free  and  continual  examination  of  the  book.  We  all  want  to  know 
the  truth  about  the  book ;  no  ones  desires  anything  else  ;  but  the  world  can  never  be 
persuaded  that  the  truth  can  have  been  attained  if  examination  is  barred.  There  is  an 
enormous  gain  in  thus  desiring,  and  not  precluding,  discussion  and  research.  A  man 
can  then  breathe  freely.  When  we  clergy  can  stand  up  like  other  men  and  say,  *'  I 
believe  this  because  it  holds  its  ground  in  face  of  free  investigation  in  which  we  have 
played  a  fair  part ;  because  it  is  historically  true,  or  historically  probable ; "  when  we 
use  words  in  the  same  sense  that  other  people  do,  we  shall  be  infinitely  stronger.  Bat 
to  do  this  we  must  differentiate  our  evidence.  We  must  venture  to  say  out  loud,  and 
not  with  bated  breath,  I  believe  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  because  it  seems  to  rest 
on  sufficient  historical  evidence  to  prove  even  so  great  a  miracle,  while  there  are 
articles  in  our  current  belief  which  are  speculative  and  rest  on  less  evidence,  but  which 
I  do  not  necessarily  think  untrue. 

There  is,  then,  no  artificial  limit,  no  limit  other  than  the  limitation  of  our  fiiunilties 
and  the  law  of  continuity  of  human  thought,  that  can  be  imposed  on  the  mind  of  man  ; 
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whatever  tests  or  creeds  a  Church  may  from  time  to  time  think  best  to  impose  on  itself : 
tests  and  creeds  which  must  be,  as  they  have  been,  from  time  to  time  interpreted  and 
revised  by  its  supreme  authority,  and  as  we  trust  under  God*s  guidance,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  accordance  with  progressive  knowledge.  Nor  again  is  there  any  limit  to 
authority.  Heredity,  education,  the  weight  given  instinctively  to  established  beliefs, 
the  vast  momentum  of  long  standing  habits  and  institutions,  give  to  the  past  an  influ- 
ence on  the  present  which  secures  continuity  amid  change,  and  make  progress  steady. 
In  other  words,  there  exists  a  natural  authority,  subtle,  boundless,  far  stronger  than  any 
artificial  authority,  and  resented  by  none.  We  are  held  by  the  past,  not  to  our  harm, 
but  our  good ;  nursed  by  it,  trained  by  it,  for  growth  and  for  the  right  use  of  freedom. 

The  relation  then  between  Authority  and  Free  Thought  b  not  that  of  rival  forces 
occupying  conterminous  territories ;  but  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  forces  in  a  living 
organism  which  determine  growth,  but  limit  the  rate  of  growth ;  they  are  not  antago- 
nistic ;  they  are  essentially  the  same.  One  is  the  force  regarded  as  securing  growth  ; 
the  other  the  same  force  as  securing  continuity.  Individuals  will  incline  to  one  or  the 
other  according  to  bias  and  early  influences,  and  thus  co-operate  to  the  great  end — 
continuity  in  growth. 

Our  true  reply  to  free  thinkers  is,  that  according  to  our  ability  we  are  free  thinkers  too. 

If  they  point  out  prejudices,  errors,  one-sidedness  in  us,  let  us  be  thankful.     Perhaps 

* 

they,  too,  have  something  to  learn.  But  their  methods  must  be  our  methods,  when  we 
deal  in  pari  mattrih^  in  history  and  criticism.  Every  assertion  about  objective  facts 
must  be  capable  of  verification  and  proof. 

Besides  these  facts  of  history  and  criticism,  there  are,  as  we  must  point  out  to  them, 
other  facts  which  cannot  be  traced  to  their  ultimate  origin  ;  the  result  of  the  evolution 
of  human  nature  under  the  influence,  as  we  believe,  of  God's  Holy  Spirit ;  the  facts 
of  conscience  and  consciousness,  of  hope  and  aspirations  and  worship,  spiritual  facts, 
which  have  no  verification  but  themselves.  With  these  lies  most  of  our  concern. 
They  contain  the  germ  of  the  spiritual  life  and  progress  of  every  man,  the  inner  life  which 
Christian  teaching  fosters  and  trains  till  it  is  supreme.  These  facts  lie  in  a  region 
equally  beyond  Authority  and  Free  Thought. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  when  we  once  accept  this  relation  between  Free 
Thought  and  Authority,  and  regard  them  as  the  manifestation  of  one  quasi-vital  force, 
we  shall  see  that  the  weight  to  be  assigned  to  a  great  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  past 
depends  on  the  subject.  In  objective  fact  it  is  nil.  All  the  world  having  thought 
that  the  earth  was  flat,  is  inadmissible,  even  as  an  argument  that  it  is  so.  All  the  world 
having  held  a  view  on  the  antiquity  of  man,  or  on  spontaneous  generation,  has  no 
weight  in  deciding  the  question  whether  the  fact  is  thus  or  thus.  In  criticism  the  weight 
is  very  small.  The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Levitical  l^islation  we  all  feel 
must  be  decided,  not  by  quoting  authorities,  but  by  an  examination  of  the  evidence. 
In  theology,  as  a  speculative  science,  it  is  far  higher,  for  the  genius  of  the  great  theolo- 
gians of  the  past  seems  to  have  deserted  the  present  In  ethics,  it  is  highest  of  all ; 
because  the  axioms  of  ethics,  honesty,  justice,  patriotism,  filial  obedience,  monc^my, 
purity,  rest  on  such  an  enormous  mass  of  observed  facts  and  experience  in  human  na- 
ture. In  these  subjects  it  is  so  high  that  we  are  right  in  treating  Free  Thoii^ht,  or 
rather  its  consequence,  free  action,  as  a  crime. 

Lastly,  as  the  rate  of  growth  of  opinion  and  knowledge  in  a  nation  is  dependent  on 
the  aggregate  of  human  wills  and  judgments,  it  becomes  an  individual  duty  to  exercise 
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that  judgment  and  will.  It  may  be  in  the  highest  interest  of  a  nation  at  one  titaie  to 
do  our  best  to  repress  growth  and  emphasise  continuity  with  the  past ;  at  another  to 
demand  that  repression  shall  be  removed,  and  that  growth  shall  be  more  rapid.  At 
this  point  the  discussion  of  principles  passes  into  practical  application  ;  but  the  prin- 
ciples themselves  cannot  vary. 

On  the  extremes  on  both  sides,  as  is  usual,  are  the  ignorant  and  the  bigoted.  Be- 
tween the  two  are  those,  who,  claiming  absolute  freedom  to  think  on  all  subjects,  yet 
attach  great  weight  to  any  belief,  any  custom,  any  institution,  which  has  proved  its 
value,  as  our  Church  has  done,  by  its  profound  and  lofty  influence  on  man,  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  is  polished  by  the  friction  of  ages,  and  fitted  to  man's  use — a  Church 
which  we  may  say  with  all  reverence  and  humility,  seems  to  have  God's  blessing  on  it, 
and  that  in  increasing  measure.  These  are  the  men  who  endeavour  humbly  to  carry  out 
the  Apostolic  injunction  to  "prove  all  thii^,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  In 
these  words  lies  the  true  relation  of  Free  Thought  and  Authority. 
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The  question  before  us  is  one  of  which  all  are  bound  to  admit  the  importance  and  the 
interest.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  modem  work  which  treats  it  in  a 
formal  and  systematic  manner.  It  would  seem  to  be  felt  by  all  parties  alike — the 
friends  as  well  as  the  foes  of  religion — to  be  so  delicate  and  so  difficult,  that  it  is  safest 
to  leave  it  on  one  side.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  greatest  confusion  of  thought 
prevails  concerning  it.  Of  this  the  very  title  here  given  to  it  is  an  example.  In  say- 
ing this,  I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  those  who  selected  that  title. 
They  were  quite  right  in  using  for  a  popular  question  a  popular  designation.  But  in 
speaking  of  the  Limits  of  Authority  and  Free  Thought,  must  we  not  regard  Authority  and 
Free  Thought  as  if  they  were  two  independent  and  presumably  hostile  realms,  between 
which  some  ''scientific  frontier"  was  somehow  to  be  drawn?  Now,  a  moment's 
reflection  shows  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  two  do  not  even  lie  within  the 
same  category.  Authority,  which  we  may  define  as  the  recorded  opinions  of  eminent 
men,  is  merely  one  branch  of  evidence,  to  be  used  in  deciding  a  question.  Free 
thought  is  the  instrument  by  which,  taking  into  account  that  and  all  other  branches  of 
evidence,  the  question  is  finally  decided.  To  use  such  language,  therefore,  is  about 
as  correct  as  it  would  be  for  a  jurist,  in  discussing  criminal  law,  to  speak  of  the  limits 
between  circumstantial  evidence  and  the  opinion  of  the  jury.  Further,  the  use  of  the 
epithet  free,  as  applied  to  thought  in  this  connection,  is  quite  unwarranted.  Nothing 
can  be  more  groundless,  at  least  in  the  present  age,  than  the  claim  which  sceptics  are 
always  setting  forth  to  be  the  only  freethinkers.  The  sole  aim  of  believers  and  un- 
believers alike  is  to  discover  and  maintain  the  truth  in  matters  of  theol(^.  If  I  con- 
cede this  to  my  opponent,  I  demand  of  him  that  he  shall  concede  it  to  me.  The 
difference  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  truth  lies  where  the  great  we^ht  of  authority,  in 
all  ages  of  Christendom,  has  pronounced  it  to  lie ;  in  his  opinion  it  lies  elsewhere. 
But  in  ranging  itself  under  the  banners  of  authority,  my  thought  is  as  absolutely  free 
and  unfettered  as  his  when  it  passes  to  the  opposite  camp.  Surely  the  soldier  who 
draws  his  sword  for  his  king  is  no  less  free  than  the  rebel  who  fights  to  dethrone 
him. 
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I  have  dwelt  on  this  matter  of  phraseology,  first,  because  popular  phrases  are  of  no 
small  moment  in  the  settlement  of  popular  questions  ;  and  secondly,  because  we  have 
here,  in  a  nutshell,  the  principle  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  will  guide  us  aright  through 
this  thorny  subject.  The  principle  has  two  clauses  or  divisions,  and  may  be  expressed 
as  follows : — 

(i.)  Authority,  taken  as  a  branch  of  evidence,  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  and 
value. 

(2. )  Authority,  being  a  branch  of  evidence,  has  no  paramount  right  to  override  and 
nullify  other  branches. 

If  I  succeed  in  bringing  home  to  your  minds  this  principle  in  its  twofold  aspect, 
I  shall  have  done  perhaps  as  much  as  I  can  expect  within  the  limits  of  time  allotted  me. 

On  the  first  clause  of  the  principle — that  authority,  as  a  branch  of  evidence,  is  of 
the  highest  value — I  should  not  need  to  dwell  for  a  moment,  were  it  not  that  to  a 
large  and  possibly  an  increasing  number  of  minds  the  mere  fact  that  authority  lends 
its  weight  to  one  side  of  a  question  would  seem  enough  to  decide  them  on  throwing 
their  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  They  are  generally  young,  these  gentlemen — 
young  in  culture  and  experience  at  least,  if  not  in  years  ;  and  it  is  intolerable  to  them 
that  they,  with  their  scientific  education,  should  be  expected  to  believe  the  same  doc- 
trines that  satisfied  their  own  fathers  and  grandfathers.  It  is,  I  suppose,  our  duty  to 
speak  charitably  of  such  folly,  as  of  all  follies ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  saying — ^being  not 
yet  old  enough  to  have  my  words  set  down  to  the  mere  prejudice  of  age — that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  express,  within  the  limits  which  the  decencies  of  speech  enjoin,  the  depth 
and  the  thoroughness  of  my  contempt  for  this  juvenile  feshion  of  conceit.  It  is  a  well- 
known  saying  that  a  dwarf  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant  may  see  farther  than  the  giant ; 
and  because  we,  dwarfs  and  children  that  we  are,  have  had  the  luck  to  find  broad 
shoulders  of  older  giants  whereon  to  climb,  and  have  so  brought  our  eyeglasses  to 
bear  on  the  distant  horizon,  therefore,  forsooth,  we  are  to  call  their  sight  dim,  and 
their  strength  puny,  and  their  brains  of  no  account  compared  with  ours.  Because 
Newton,  wielding  the  weapons  which  none  of  this  degenerate  day  can  lift,  broke  open 
the  treasure  house  of  nature,  and  gave  its  spoils  to  be  rifled  by  succeeding  generations 
at  their  ease,  therefore  we  make  bold  to  say  that  Newton  after  all  knew  but  little,  and 
that  what  he  thought  and  believed  may  be  dismissed  with  a  shrug. 

But  from  this  theme  I  must  perforce  turn  away.     I  will  only  ask  these  young  friends 

of  ours ^but  that  is  useless  :  I  will  ask  you  to  perpend  one  or  two  simple  questions, 

which  contain  all  that  seems  needed  on  this  branch  of  my  subject. 

1.  On  what  ground  do  you  hold  any  opinion,  the  evidence  for  which  you  have  not 
been  able  fully  to  investigate  for  yourself,  if  not  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  has 
been  investigated  and  pronounced  decisive  by  some  other  competent  person  or  persons 
— in  other  words,  on  the  ground  of  authority  ? 

2.  What  proportion  do  the  opinions  on  general  questions  which  you  hold  on  the 
basis  of  your  own  personal  investigation  bear  to  those  which  you  hold,  and  on  which 
you  would  be  prepared  to  act,  merely  because  they  have  been  investigated  by  others  ? 
Is  the  ratio  i  to  100?    Is  it  I  to  1,000?    Is  it  I  to  10,000? 

3.  Even  taking  one  out  of  that  small,  that  very  small,  number  of  opinions  which 
you  can  conscientiously  affirm  yourself  to  hold  on  personal  investigation,  would  yo)i 
be  prepared  to  Inaintain  it  if  you  found  that  all  the  other  men  in  the  world,  who  were 
also  original  investigators  of  the  subject,  had  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion  ?    I  am 
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aware  that  this  is  not  impossible.  There  are  men  always  ready  to  argue  that  the  earth 
is  flat,  or  that  the  moon  does  not  turn  on  her  axis  ;  but  their  reputation  is  not  such  as 
to  make  it  probable  that  any  of  my  hearers  would  wish  to  join  their  number.  If, 
then,  jrour  answer  to  this  last  question  is  in  the  negative,  and  if  you  have  failed  to  find 
any  escape  from  the  two  former,  what  follows  ?  Simply  this.  You  have  admitted 
two  things — first,  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  your  general  opinions  you  hold  on  the 
evidence  of  authority,  and  of  authority  alone  ;  and  secondly,  that  even  the  insignificant 
remainder  you  hold,  as  it  were,  by  the  leave  of  authority,  inasmuch  as  a  sufficient 
weight  of  testimony  on  the  other  side  would  cause  you  to  abandon  your  conclusion. 

I  have  perhaps  said  enough  ;  but  if  any  one  present  clings  yet,  with  a  sort  of  paternal 
fondness,  to  those  few  theses  for  which  he  can  feel  himself  to  be  his  own  authority,  I 
would  ask  him  in  all  friendliness  to  consider  whether  he  has  made  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  infinite  capacities  of  mistake  which  lie  within  him.  In  childhood  we  get  some 
fair  idea  of  our  powers  in  this  respect,  when  grappling  with  the  first  four  rules  of  arith- 
metic,  and  confronted  with  the  grim  necessity  of  making  our  sums  come  right.  But 
the  young  iconoclast  I  have  alluded  to  is  apt  to  think  that  he  outgrew  this,  with  all 
other  childish  imperfections,  several  years  ago ;  and  it  may  easily  happen  (espedaUy 
with  the  more  modem  systems  of  education)  that  he  may  never  afterwards  have  his 
conclusions  and  opinions  tried  by  any  so  rude  a  test.  For  this  purpose  I  would 
earnestly  advise  any  intelligent  youth,  who  designs  setting  up  as  a  philosopher,  to 
attempt  at  least  one  original  research  in  some  department  of  knowledge  where  his 
results  may  be  brought  to  a  practical  test,  by  himself  or  by  others.  His  experience  in 
the  jungle  of  tenfold-complicated  error,  through  which  he  will  make  his  way  (if  he 
ever  does  make  it)  to  a  true  result,  cannot  but  be  of  lasting  value  to  him. 

I  must  hurry  on  to  the  second  clause  of  my  thesis — that  authority,  being  only  a 
branch  of  evidence,  has  no  paramount  right  to  override  other  branches.     Although 
this  is  a  statement  which  some  at  least  of  those  before  me  maybe  disinclined  to  accept, 
yet  very  few  words  will  be  needed,  I  trust,  to  make  it  clear.     I  may  ask,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  the  utmost  conceivable  weight  of  authority  would  cause  you  to  believe 
that  you  were  not  seeing  or  hearing  or  feeling  something  which  your  senses  pronounced 
you  did  see,  hear,  or  feel.     Such  a  folly,  like  so  many  other  follies,  lies  transfixed  for 
ever  by  the  keen  shafts  of  Moliere.     We  must  all  remember  the  immortal  cordwainer, 
who  bears  down  M.  Jourdain  by  the  weight  of  his  authority,  and  who  rebukes  the 
worthy  citizen's  presumption  for  asserting  that  his  shoe  pinches  him,  when  a  deacon 
and  master  of  the  craft  assures  him  that  it  does  not.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected 
that  these  are  particular  cases,  and  hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  general  opinions  only. 
I  will  therefore  take  another  class  of  judgments — those,  namely,  of  morality — ^and  will 
ask  again  whether  any  weight  of  authority  could  persuade  you  that  it  is  right  to  be  a 
coward,  a  liar,  or  a  thief?    Does  not  even  the  heathen  poet — ^no  rigid  moralist  either 
— rise  to  his  greatest  height  and  command  our  fullest  sympathy,  in  praising  the  man, 
righteous  and  unswerving,  whom  neither  the  fury  of  a  depraved  mob,  nor  the  frown  of 
the  despot,  nor  the  tumult  of  the  elements,  nor  the  thunder-wielding  power  of  great 
Jove  himself,  can  stir  from  the  fixed  foundation  of  his  will  ?    Every  such  passage, 
every  such  feeling  is  an  undeniable  witness  that  there  b  an  evidence  beyond  authority, 
and  therefore  that  not  merely  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  even  the  voice  of  the  wise 
and  the  pnident,  may  not  everywhere  and  always  be  the  voice  of  God. 

Another  argument,   if  such  be  needed,   against  the  unconditional   surrender  to 
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authority,  lies  in  the  necessary  use,  in  all  but  the  simplest  cases,  of  some  other 
principle,  to  decide  where  the  balance  of  authority  really  lies.  It  is  true  that  as  re- 
gourds  the  form  of  the  earth  the  amount  of  authority  in  favour  of  its  flatness  may,  in 
mathematical  language,  be  safely  neglected.  But,  to  take  an  instance  of  more 
moment,  the  Romanist  who  would  crush  opposition  by  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
authority  of  an  infallible  Church,  must  admit  that  there  have  been  able  men,  and  even 
good  men,  to  whom  that  fundamental  principle  seemed  the  grossest  of  errors.  In 
other  words,  the  authority  for  his  authority  is  not  perfect ;  great  names  are  to  be  cited 
against  his  fundamental  principle  as  well  as  on  its  behalf ;  and,  will  he,  nill  he,  the 
convert  must  needs  exercise  some  other  faculty  beyond  that  of  deference  to  authority, 
in  order  to  decide  upon  the  particular  authority  to  which  he  shall  defer. 

If  authority,  then,  is  but  a  branch  of  evidence,  though  a  most  important  branch, 
how  are  we  to  adjust  its  claims  with  those  of  the  original  and  personal  investigation 
which  is  shadowed  forth,  or  ought  to  be  shadowed  forth,  under  the  illusive  title  of  Free 
Thought  ?  The  question  is  a  fair  one,  but  its  answer  cannot  be  a  matter  of  minutes. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  part,  and  a  large  part,  of  that  great  science  of  evidence  which  ought  to 
exist,  but,  to  the  shame  of  mankind,  does  not  exist  as  yet.  I  will  only  here  suggest 
two  very  homely  and  practical  rules,  one  on  either  side  of  the  question.  To  the 
stickler  for  authority  I  would  say,  **  Take  care  that  your  authority  is  soimd  ; "  to  the 
disciple  of  progress  and  original  research,  '*Take  care  that  your  investigation  is 
correct."  Each  of  them  will  find,  if  he  will  condescend  to  follow  such  simple  advice, 
that,  whatever  be  the  subject  in  debate,  he  has  enough  to  occupy  him  for  a  long  time 
to  come  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  (if  he  have  in  him  any  spark  of  humility  and  any 
capacity  for  improvement)  will  be  much  less  stiff  in  his  own  opinions  than  he  was  at 
the  outset.  Nay,  it  is  even  possible  that  a  reaction  may  ensue  in  both  casesr  The 
admirer  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  get  to  doubt,  not  only  the  infallibility  of  him- 
self and  his  favourite  science  teacher,  but,  saddened  by  multiplied  mistakes,  even  the 
foundations  of  science  itself ;  while  the  adherent  of  the  past,  seeing  how  bitterly  good 
men  have  striven,  and  how  widely  and  deeply  wise  men  have  differed,  may  begin  to 
fear  lest  authority  be  after  all  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  is  here,  however,  that  to 
both  alike,  comfort  and  assurance  may  come  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  human 
thought.  Thence  we  may  learn  on  the  one  hand  that  truth  is  hidden,  but  not  lost,  in 
the  mazes  of  error  ;  on  the  other  hand  that,  wide  and  deep  as  have  been  the  differences 
among  even  the  wise  and  true — the  real  authorities  of  mankind, — yet  far  more  deeply 
founded,  far  more  widely  spread,  have  been  the  eternal  principles  on  which  they  were 

agreed* 

It  is  here  that  above  all  those  who  form  an  assembly  such  as  this  may  find  a  sure 
refuge  in  time  of  need.  For  to  us  confessedly,  as  to  all  men  really,  the  question  of 
questions — the  problem  before  which  all  other  problems  dwindle  into  pastimes — is  the 
truth  or  the  falsehood  of  Christianity.  And  we  know,  every  one  here  must  know, 
that  the  battle  is  being  fought  to-day,  not  over  small  points  of  doctrine,  or  smaller 
of  ritual,  but  over  the  very  bases  and  foundations  of  the  faith.  When  such  things  as 
these  are  being  dragged  hither  and  thither  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  men*s  hearts  are  apt  to  fail  them.  I  suppose  that  to  all  of  us  come  moments — even 
to  the  young  worshipper  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  may  perhaps  qome  at  times — 
when  we  doubt  our  own  powers  to  solve,  whether  with  or  without  the  aid  of  authority, 
all  the  problems  of  the  universe  ;  when  those  problems  seem  rather  to  press  around  us, 
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like  a  host  of  beautiful  mocking  sphinxes,  whose  riddles  we  despair  of  reading,  though 
we  know  that  to  fail  is  death.  At  such  times  may  it  not  help  us,  if  we  listen  to  the 
voices  of  the  mighty  dead  ?  if  we  remember  the  great  fact  that  of  those  whose  names 
are  the  very  highest  and  very  brightest  in  the  roll  of  genius,  however  widely  they 
differed  in  their  times,  in  their  lives,  in  their  thoughts,  in  their  creeds,  yet  almost 
without  exception  they  were  at  one  in  this,  that  they  trusted,  however  dimly,  in  a 
living  God,  and  looked,  however  vaguely,  for  a  world  to  come  ?  Will  any  man  dare 
to  think  scorn  of  this  cloud  of  witnesses  ?  If  the  forest  we  travel  in  be  fiill  of  tracks 
and  mazes,  that  cross  and  recross  each  other  at  random,  surely  all  the  more  is  it  likely 
that  the  straight  path,  worn  hard  by  the  feet  of  countless  forerunners,  is  the  path  that 
will  lead  us  aright.  It  may  not  be  so  :  I  at  least  am  willing  to  face  that  possibility 
and  to  accept  it.  It  may  be  that  the  hope  within  the  veil  is  but  a  painted  anchor ; 
that  the  faith  I  shall  die  in  is  a  dream.  But  at  least,  if  I  am  therein  deceived,  I  am 
deceived  with  David  and  Isaiah  ;  with  i£schylus,  and  Sophocles,  and  Socrates,  and 
Plato ;  with  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  and  Juvenal ;  with  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  ;  with 
Augustine,  and  Athanasius,  and  Boniface ;  with  Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and  Michel 
Angelo,  and  Leonardo,  and  Raffaelle ;  with  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon,  and  Raleigh, 
and  Spenser,  and  Hooker,  and  Milton ;  with  Copernicus,  and  Galileo,  and  Kepler, 
and  Newton  ;  with  Descartes,  and  Bossuet,  and  Butler  ;  with  Pascal,  and  Kant ;  with 
Schiller,  and  Bums,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Scott ;  with  Pitt,  and  Wilberforcc,  and 
Howard,  and  Clarkson,  and  Fry ;  with  Herschel,  and  Brewster,  and  Whewell,  and 
Faraday,  and  Kingsley,  and  Maxwell ;  and  I  am  deceived,  like  them,  in  following  too 
far  the  impulses  of  what  is  best  and  highest  in  my  own  being  ;  in  building  too  much 
on  the  beauty  and  beneficence  of  nature,  and  in  thinking  too  nobly  of  God.  In  such 
company  and  in  such  fashion  I  might  almost  be  content  to  err,  even  if,  to  such  a  cipher 
as  I  should  then  prove  to  be,  truth,  error,  or  anything  else  could  retain  a  moment's 
interest. 

(p)    The   Harmony   of  Science  and   Faith. 

PAPER. 

Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  order  of  nature  is  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  a  Supreme  Being,  it  must  be  axiomatic  that  there  can  be  no 
real  opposition  between  what  we  learn  from  the  study  of  nature  and 
what  we  may  be  taught  by  a  direct  revelation  from  that  Being.  •  We 
cannot  suppose  otherwise  without  impugning  the  truthfulness  of  God. 
Any  apparent  opposition  must,  therefore,  arise  from  some  deficiency  in 
the  student  of  science,  or  in  the  student  of  revelation,  or  in  both. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  pursuit  of 
science  might  be  injurious  to  religion,  either  by  its  leading,  or  being 
supposed  to  lead,  to  conclusions  at  variance  with  what  is,  or  is  supposed 
to  be,  the  teaching  of  revelation,  or  by  its  fostering  a  tone  of  mind  hos- 
tile to  the  cultivation  of  religious  feeling. 

The  subject  matters  of  revelation  and  of  science  are  so  different  that 
the  cases  in  which  there  could  be  any  room  for  an  apparent  conflict 
of  conclusions  are  comparatively  rare,  touching  only  the  outer  borders, 
^hey  may  arise  from  mistakes  on  either  side  respecting  the  evidence  on 
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which  the  supposed  conclusions  are  based.  The  man  of  science  may 
over-estimate  the  evidence  on  which  his  supposed  conclusion  is  founded, 
and  may  regard  some  ingenious  working  hypothesis  with  the  confidence 
due  only  to  a  well-established  theory.  The  student  of  revelation  may  for- 
get how  much  the  working  of  his  own  mind  is  involved  in  the  deduction 
of  conclusions  from  the  materials  before  him,  and  may  accordingly  transfer 
to  that  which  is  human,  and  as  such  liable  to  error,  the  reverence  which 
he  feels  to  be  due  to  all  that  comes  from  the  Author  of  that  revelation. 

Let  me  refer  to  an  example  or  two.  The  opposition  to  the  Coperni- 
can  System,  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  contradiction  of  a  passage  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  belongs  to  times  long  gone  by.  But  it  is  well  with- 
in the  memory  of  the  present  generation  how  geologists  were  looked  on 
as  semi-infidels,  because,  resting  on  the  clear  evidence  which  their 
science  afforded  of  the  antiquity  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  succession  of 
animal  life  upon  it,  they  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of 
an  opinion  that  the  earth  was  created  and  furnished,  or  at  least  brought 
into  its  present  condition  from  a  previous  state  of  chaos,  in  six 
literal  days  of  24  hours,  and  that  to  disbelieve  this  was  tantamount  to 
rejecting  revelation  altogether.  The  progress  of  knowledge  has  pretty 
well  dispelled  this  notion  as  well  as  the  other,  and  I  doubt  if  any  theo- 
logians at  the  present  day  think  that  the  cause  of  religion  has  suffered  in 
consequence. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  other  side.  A  subject  which  is  exciting  a 
great  deal  of  interest  at  the  present  day  is  what  is  called  evolution. 
Some  think  that  we  must  make  our  choice  between  evolution  and  reve- 
lation ;  others  think  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  two. 

Suppose  that  we  are  in  a  lead  mine,  and  contemplate  the  crystals  of 
galena,  fiuor  spar,  etc.,  with  which  the  cavities  in  the  mine  are  lined. 
The  question  may  occur  to  our  minds.  How  came  they  thqjre  ?  Were 
they  created  as  they  stand,  or  did  they  grow  by  natural  laws  out  of  a 
previous  condition  in  which  they  were  not  there  ?  A  person  who  knew 
absolutely  nothing  of  natural  science  might  perhaps  say  that  they  were 
created.  But  one  who  was  better  informed  would  know  that  crystalli- 
zation is  a  process  going  on  constantly  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and 
in  some  cases  observed  to  be  taking  place  in  nature,  even  at  the  present 
day,  without  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  man ;  that  several  of  the 
natural  crystallized  minerals  have  now  been  formed  artificially  \  and  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  earth  was  in  former  ages  in  a 
very  different  condition,  a  condition  in  which  the  presence  of  water  com- 
bined with  a  high  temperature  was  eminently  favourable  to  crystalliza- 
tions which  can  hardly  now  take  place.  A  person  such  as  I  have  now  sujv 
posed  would  naturally  attribute  the  presence  of  the  crystals  in  the  cavities 
of  the  mine  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  crystallization  ;  he  would  look  on 
the  present  state  of  things  as  something  evolved,  under  the  operation  of 
the  ordinary  physical  laws,  out  of  a  prior  state  that  was  different. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  example,  in  part  imaginary.  Suppose  that 
we  knew  nothing  of  the  earth  and  planets,  except  their  motions  in  accor- 
dance with  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  nothing  of  the  nebulas,  and  did 
not  know  that  the  solar  radiation  involves  an  expenditure  of  energy 
which  has  in  some  way  to  be  accounted  for.  The  motions  of  the  bodies 
of  the  solar  system  can  be  calculated  years  beforehand,  as  is  done  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  Office,  and  in  the  same  way  their  places  years  ago  can 
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be  inferred  from  their  present  known  orbits.  In  the  supposed  state  of 
our  knowledge,  there  would  be  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  might  not 
continue  their  motions  for  ever  in  the  same  way,  or  that  the  present  state 
grew  out  of  a  previous  state  which  was  different  If  the  question  were 
asked,  How  came  they  to  be  as  they  are  ?  one  man  might  answer.  They 
were  always  so ;  another.  They  were  created  as  they  stand.  Of  course 
it  would  remain  possible  that  the  present  state  might  have  grown  out  of 
a  previous  different  state  merely  in  accordance  with  existing  physical 
laws,  but  there  would  be  nothing  (under  the  supposed  limitation  of  our 
knowledge)  to  justify  us  in  assuming  that  it  did.  And  if  a  further  acces- 
sion to  our  knowledge  precluded,  as  it  does  preclude,  the  supposition 
that  the  planets  have  been  always  just  as  they  are,  the  other  two  alter- 
natives remain,  that  they  were  created  as  they  stand,  or  that  they  grew 
into  their  present  condition  by  the  operation  of  physical  laws  out  of  a 
previous  different  state.  If  there  were  no  indication's  of  growth  out  of  a 
different  state  we  should  not  be  justified  in  assuming  that  it  was  thus 
that  they  came  into  their  present  condition,  though  of  course  neither 
could  we  assume  the  contrary.  On  the  supposition  that  they  grew,  the 
question.  What  was  that  previous  state  ?  and,  How  grew  they  out  of  it  ? 
is  one  belonging  to  the  province  of  science,  whether  science  can  or  can- 
not find  a  satisfactory  answer  ;  on  the  other  supposition,  the  question  is 
one  with  which  science  has  nothing  to  do,  as  it  lies  wholly  outside  its 
domain.  The  point  I  want  to  insist  on  is,  that  unless  we  see  indications  of 
growth  from  a  previous  different  state,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the 
question  belongs  to  the  domain  of  science  at  all,  or  to  reject  the  alter- 
native supposition. 

These  examples,  taken  from  the  physical  division  of  natural  science, 
were  intended  to  lead  on  to  the  consideration  of  certain  questions  aris- 
ing in  thepther,  the  biological,  branch  which  have  of  late  years  excited 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  with  which  from  a  theological  point  of 
view  we  are  more  nearly  concerned. 

Naturalists  recognise  an  enormous  number  of  so-called  species  of 
plants  and  animals.  It  is  true  that  the  distinction  between  a  species 
and  a  mere  variety  is  often  doubtful ;  for  though  species  admits  of  a 
theoretical  definition,  the  working  out  of  that  definition  experimentally 
involves  so  much  time  and  patience  that  practically  we  are  left  to  reason 
by  analogy  of  what  we  do  happen  to  know  in  similar  cases.  Where 
some  general  resemblance  is  combined  with  differences  greater  than  such 
as  our  experience  warrants  us  in  attributing  to  mere  breed,  we  are 
obliged  to  regard  the  individuals  as  belonging  to  different  species ;  but 
inasmuch  as  this  is  a  conclusion  depending  on  lack  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  evidence  we  have  is  far  short  of  that  which  it  is  con- 
ceivably possible  to  obtain,  it  is  clear  that  the  tendency  mu^t  be  towards 
the  multiplication  of  species.  But  with  every  allowance  for  such  multi- 
plication, it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  species  will  still  be  enormously 
great.  And  large  as  is  this  number  already,  it  is  very  greatly  increased 
when  we  include  the  plants  and  animals  of  past  ages  which,  or  more 
probably  only  a  portion  of  which,  are  preserved  to  us  in  a  fossilized 
state. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises.  How  came  this  great  number  of 
species  to  be  as  they  are  ?  Are  we  obliged  to  suppose  that  each  mem- 
ber of  this  vast  array  originated  in  an  isolated  and  independent  creative 
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act ;  or  may  we  regard  the  observed  condition  as  naturally  evolved  under 
the  operation  of  laws  either  known,  or  conceivably  open  to  scientific  in- 
vestigation, from  some  preceding  condition  of  a  simpler  character  ? 

There  is  nothing  at  all  atheistic  in  proposing  the  latter  question,  or  in 
answering  it  in  the  affirmative  in  case  we  should  find  reasonable  scientific 
evidence  in  favour  of  an  affirmative  answer.  It  is  a  different  thing  alto- 
gether to  assume  aprioriy  independendy  of  any  evidence,  that  such  must 
have  been  the  case.  For  if  this  were  allowable,  had  we  a  right  to  assume 
that  the  present  condition  A  mi/x/have  grown  naturally  out  of  a  different 
preceding  condition  B,  then  by  parity  of  reasoning  we  should  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  the  condition  B  grew  naturally  out  of  a  different 
preceding  condition  C,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  This  comes  to  removing 
God  to  an  infinite  distance,  and  that  again  comes  practically  to  much 
the  same  thing  as  denying  His  existence  altogether.  At  least  it  comes 
to  this,  unless  we  regard  those  laws,  such  as  the  law  of  gravitation  and  so 
forth,  as  by  themselves  alone  evidence  of  a  presiding  mind,  of  whose 
will  they  are  the  expression  ;  but  this  is  a  point  of  view  hardly,  I  think, 
attainable  by  the  uneducated,  and  even  as  regards  the  educated,  calcu- 
lated to  strike  different  persons  differently,  according  to  their  various 
mental  complexions. 

To  Wm  who  believes  in  a  God,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  end  He  de- 
signs to  accomplish  might  be  brought  about  by  an  immediate  fi<U  of  His 
will,  in  a  manner  wholly  beyond  our  conception,  or  that  contrivances 
might  be  employed  adapting  means  to  an  end,  and  ordered  in  accordance 
with  laws  open  to  our  investigation.  It  needs  but  little  acquaintance 
with  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  perceive  that  beneficent  ends  are  con- 
stantly brought  about  through  the  operation  of  simple  laws  open  to  our 
investigation.  To  take  a  single  example,  regard  the  structure  of  the  eye. 
The  wonderful  sense  of  sight  in  its  integrity  involves  mysteries  which  we 
cannot  fathom ;  but  this  much  is  clear,  that  it  depends  in  some  way  on 
the  formation  of  distinct  images  on  the  retina.  Now,  how  is  this 
effected  ?  Why,  there  is  an  elaborate  organ  provided  which  refracts  the 
rays  of  light  so  as  to  form  images  according  to  the  very  same  principles 
as  operate  in  the  formation  of  images  in  the  focus  of  a  telescope  con- 
structed by  the  practical  optician.  Seeing  then  that  useful  ends  are 
brought  about  by  means,  we  should  expect  a  priori  that  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  designing  Mind  must  be  immeasurably  above  our  own,  so  con- 
trivance should,  as  a  rule,  extend  far  beyond  what  we  can  trace.  We 
should  expect,  therefore,  on  purely  theistic  grounds^  that  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  assumed  for  trial,  would  be  a  useful  and  ordinarily  trustworthy 
guide  in  our  scientific  researches ;  that  it  might  often  enable  us  to  go 
back  one  step,  and  explain  how  such  or  such  a  result  was  brought 
about  by  natural  laws  from  such  or  such  an  anterior  condition,  and  so 
might  lead  us  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  assuming  it  as  an  axiom,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  may  be  extended  step  by  step  indefinitely  backwards. 

The  only  theory,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
refer  the  phenomenon  to  known  natural  causes  is  that  famous  one  with 
which  the  name  of  the  eminent  naturalist  who  has  but  recently  departed 
from  among  us  is  inseparably  connected.  The  theory  of  ancestral 
derivation  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  one  which  from  its  nature  can 
hardly,  if  at  all,  be  made  a  subject  of  experimental  investigation,  or  even 
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of  observation  in  the  records  of  the  past  So  far  as  it  may  be  accepted, 
it  must  rest  mainly  on  the  estimate  which  may  be  formed  of  its  own 
inherent  probability ;  though,  doubtless,  an  underlying  feeling  that  the 
phenomenon  must  in  some  way  be  explicable  by  natural  causes  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  towards  its  propagation. 

The  theory,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  highly  ingenious ;  but  any  variation 
which  we  can  actually  observe  goes  but  an  inllnitesimal  way  towards  the 
bridging  over  of  the  interval  which  separates  extreme  forms,  such,  for 
example,  as  an  elephant  and  a  mollusc.  Indeed,  Darwin  himself,  as  I 
am  informed,  was  of  opinion  at  first,  that  we  required  at  least  four  or  five 
distinct  centres  to  start  with.  The  theory  has  been  accepted  by  many 
eminent  biologists  with  a  readiness  that  is  puzzling  to  an  outsider, 
especially  one  accustomed  to  the  severe  demands  for  evidence  that  are 
required  in  the  physical  sciences.  I  think  a  large  number  of  scientific 
men  would  admit  that  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  admissible  to  the 
rank  of  a  well  established  theory,  however  ingenious  as  a  hypothesis ; 
true  possibly  as  accounting  for  permanent  or  sub-permanent  differences 
between  allied  forms,  but  not  conceivably  bridging  over  the  great  gulph 
which  separates  remote  forms  of  life. 

As  to  the  origin  of  life  itself,  it  was  not  intended  on  this  theory  to 
account  for  it,  and  the  experimental  researches  of  our  foremost  SQentific 
men  are  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  its  production  by  spontaneous 
generation.  Granting  the  origin  of  life  by  a  creative  act,  we  are  not 
very  closely  concerned,  theologically  speaking,  with  the  mode  of 
creation.  The  Scriptural  account  of  the  creation  seems,  indeed,  to 
imply  successive  creative  acts ;  and  the  supposition  that  there  were  such 
relieves  us  of  certain  scientific  difficulties,  by  placing  those  difficulties 
outside  the  domain  of  science,  and  falls  in  with  what  we  are  taught  to 
expect  in  the  future.  But  there  is  one  point  in  which  I  think  theology 
is  more  deeply  involved,  and  respecting  which  it  becomes  a  serious 
question  whether  there  is  any  real  scientific  evidence  in  opposition  to 
what  seems  at  least  to  be  the  teaching  of  revelation ;  I  allude  to  the 
creation  of  man.  In  the  account  of  the  creation  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  man  was  separately  created,  **  in  the  image  of  God,"  whatever  that 
may  imply.  Nor  is  this  a  point  in  which  by  a  wide  licence  of  interpre- 
tation we  might  say  the  language  was  merely  figurative ;  that  we  can 
afford  to  understand  it  so,  for  that  Scripture  was  not  given  to  teach  us 
science.  Our  whole  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  sin  and  the  character 
of  God,  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  profoundly  affected  according  as  we  take 
the  statement  of  Scripture  straightforwardly,  which  implies  that  man  was 
created  with  special  powers  and  privileges,  and  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
from  which  he  fell,  or,  as  we  suppose,  that  man  came  to  be  what  he  is 
by  degrees,  by  a  vast  number  of  infinitesimal  variations  from  some  lower 
order  of  animal,  accompanied  by  a  correspondingly  continuous  variation 
in  his  mental  and  moral  condition.  On  this  latter  supposition,  God  is 
made  to  be  responsible  for  his  present  moral  condition,  which  is  but  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  mode  of  his  creation.  As  regards  the  lower 
animals,  little  change  would  apparently  be  made,  from  a  theological 
point  of  view,  if  we  were  to  interpret  as  figurative  the  language  which 
seems  to  assert  a  succession  of  creative  acts.  But  the  creation  of  man 
and  his  condition  at  creation  are  not  confined  to  the  account  given  in 
Genesis  ;  they  are  dwelt  on  at  length,  in  connexion  with  the  scheme  of 
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redemption,  by  St.  Paul,  and  are  more  briefly  referred  to  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  in  connexion  with  the  institution  of  marriage. 

Now  against  these  statements  so  express,  so  closely  bound  up  with 
man's  highest  aspirations,  what  evidence  have  we  to  adduce  on  the  side 
of  Science  ?  Why,  nothing  more  than  a  hypothesis  of  continuous 
transmutation,  incapable  of  experimental  investigation,  and  making  such 
demands  upon  our  imagination  as  to  stagger  at  least  the  uninitiated. 

If  an  undue  literalism  of  interpretation  on  the  theological  side  created 
apparent  opposition  between  science  and  faith,  in  respect  to  the 
Copemican  System,  and  to  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  and  of  life  upon  it, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  here  apparent  opposition  arises  from  the 
erection,  on  the  other  side,  of  a  scienti&c  hypothesis  into  the  rank  of  an 
established  theory. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  combine  the  statements  of  Scripture  with 
a  modified  hypothesis  of  continuous  transmutation,  by  supposing  that  at 
a  certain  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  mental  and  moral  powers  were 
conferred  by  divine  interposition  on  some  animal  that  had  been 
gradually  modified  in  its  bodily  structure  by  natural  causes  till  it  took 
the  form  of  man.  As  special  interposition  and  special  creation  are  here 
recognised,  I  do  not  see  that  religion  has  anything  to  lose  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  hypothesis ;  but  neither  do  I  see  that  science  has  anything 
to  gain.  Once  admit  special  divine  interposition,  and  science  has  come 
to  the  end  of  her  tether.  Those  who  find  the  idea  helpful  can  adopt  it; 
but  for  my  own  part  this  combination  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
seems  somewhat  grotesque,  *  and  I  prefer  resting  in  the  statement  of  a 
special  creation,  without  prying  into  its  method. 

But  some  may  be  apprehensive  that  though  the  claims  of  revealed 
religion  and  of  science  upon  our  acceptance  hardly  touch  one  another 
at  all,  and  if  ever  they  do,  are  when  properly  understood  in  no 
wise  in  conflict,  yet  the  habit  of  mind  which  the  pursuit  of  science 
fosters  may  be  hostile  to  the  acceptance  of  revealed  religion. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a  too  exclusive  devotion  of  the  mind  to 
one  subject  has  a  tendency  to  dwarf  such  of  its  powers  as  are  not  called 
into  exercise.  But  to  object  to  the  study  of  science  on  that  ground 
would  be  like  objecting  to  honest  industry  on  the  ground  that  the 
inordinate  pursuit  of  riches  absorbs  the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  better 
things.  ' 

But  is  there  nothing  in  the  study  of  science  which  may  have  a  not 
merely  innocuous  but  even  beneficial  influence  in  religious  matters  ?  I 
think  there  is,  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  time  would  not  permit  of  my 
referring  to  more  than  one.  In  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
there  is  one  quality  which  is  pre-eminently  called  into  exercise,  and  that 
is  truthfulness.  The  investigator  who  wishes  to  be  successful  must  be 
on  his  guard  against  prejudice,  and  hold  his  mind  ready  to  receive  fresh 
indications  of  truths  hitherto  unperceived.  And  is  not  this  what  should 
be  our  attitude  as  regards  Divine  truth  ?  New  light  will  break  in  upon 
us  from  to  time  if  we  seek  after  truth,  and  keep  our  minds  honestly 

*  Of  course  it  is  not  to  the  combination  in  itself  that  this  is  meant  to  apply,  but  to 
the  combination  in  our  attempted  reasoning ;  in  other  words,  to  the  endeavour  to 
infer  from  merely  natural  laws  what  was  the  condition  anterior  to  the  stage  at  which 
a  supernatural  power  is  supposed  to  have  intervened. 
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open  to  its  reception.  This  requires  patience  and  effort ;  and  there  is 
sometimes  a  temptation  to  take  a  short  cut  to  truth  by  throwing  one's  self 
into  the  arms  of  some  party  or  school  of  thought,  instead  of  borrowing 
from  all  alike  that  which  to  the  honest  seeker  after  truth  appears  to  be 
good  and  sound,  and  rejecting  that  which  appears  to  be  false,  thus 
proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  that  which  is  good.  This  honesty 
of  mind,  which  leads  to  the  recognition  of  that  which  b  good  in  all 
parties,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  party  spirit,  is,  I  believe,  fostered  by 
scientific  study. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

Many  ot  you  are  aware  that  we  had  hoped  to  have  had  present  with  us  to-day  the  dis- 
tinguished and  well-known  physician,  Dr.  Andrew  Clark.  He  writes  to  me  that 
nothing  but  the  absolute  impossibility  of  escaping  from  professional  engagements  would 
have  prevented  his  coming  at  my  request  to  take  part  in  this  discussion.  But  in  com- 
municating this,  he  adds — and  I  think  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  read  the  few  sentences 
of  his  letter  : — **  I  take  advantage  of  this  hurried  note  to  express  the  hope  that  in  deal- 
ing with  the  relations  of  science  and  religion  some  one  will  point  out  what  I  have  not 
myself  seen  pointed  out — (i)  that  there  is  nothing  absolute  in  the  whole  objective 
world  ;  no  absolute  standard  of  mass,  quality,  or  duration ;  that  the  knowledge  of  an 
absolute  primitive  weight  of  atoms  is  impossible,  and  that  what  we  call  the  ordinary 
weight  ot  a  body  is  not  a  thing  of  itself  alone,  but  a  product  of  the  body  by  which  it  is 
attracted,  the  distance  between  them,  and  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  other  invisible 
but  active  forces ;  (2)  that  the  assumption  constituting  the  fundamental  axiom  of 
modern  physics,  that  all  true  explanations  of  natural  phenomena  are  mechanical,  is 
incompatible  with  demonstrable  racts  ;  (3)  that  the  progress  of  chemistry  is  becoming 
more  and  more  irreconcileable  with  the  theory  of  the  atomatic  constitution  of  matter ; 
(4)  that  there  is  no  law  of  physics,  not  even  the  law  of  gravitation,  without  great  and 
growing  exceptions,  and  no  theory  of  physical  phenomena,  not  even  the  undulating 
theory  of  light,  which  is  not  now  becoming  more  and  more  inadequate  to  explain  the 
facts  discovered  within  its  area  of  comprehension  ;  (5)  and  that,  therefore,  the  boasted 
accuracy  and  permanency  of  so-called  physical  laws  and  theories  is  unfounded  ;  that 
very  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  axioms  of  modem  physics  will  be  swept 
away  as  untenable ;  that  theories  of  natural  phenomena,  apparently  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  conclusive,  are  merely  provisional ;  that  at  present  finality  in  this  region 
is  neither  visible,  attainable,  nor  clearly  conceivable,  and  that  ^ter  all  there  may  be 
methods  of  spiritual  verification  which,  within  their  condition,  scope,  and  use  may 
compare  not  unfavourably  with  the  methods  so  confidently  depended  upon  in  physical 
research."  Whether  or  not  you  may  agree  with  these  conclusions,  I  am  sure  you  wiU 
at  least  be  glad  to  have  heard  them,  suggesting  as  they  do  topics  for  some  of  the 
speakers  who  follow,  and  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  views  enter- 
tained by  those  speakers.  I  can  only  add  my  expression  of  great  regret  that  Dr. 
Clark  is  not  here  to  elaborate  those  matters  which  he  has  so  briefly  sketched  out  in  the 
words  I  have  read  to  you.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  notice  the  alterations  in  the 
arrangements,  which  I  hope  you  will  ratify.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Clark  I  found  that 
our  good  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  was  willing,  at  a  very  short  notice,  to  supply 
his  place.     He  is  ready  now,  and  with  your  permission  will  rod  his  paper. 


ADDRESS. 
The  Lord  BiSHOP  of  Bedford. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  address  myself  to  those  who  believe  in  a  personal 
God,  and  whose  idea  of  a  God  is  of  a  Being  of  boundless  wisdom  and  power,  who 
created  all  things.     I  want  to  try  to  answer  those  who  say,  "The  more  we  know  of 
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the  uniTeise,  the  more  we  become  convinced  that  God  has  established  a  vast  system  of 
laws  governing  all  things,  which  laws  we  find  to  be  so  absolutely  unvarying  and  certain 
in  their  operation  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  their  violation ;  and  since  prayer— or,  at 
least,  some  prayer — asks  for  things  which  imply  a  violation  of  these  laws,  therefore  we 
think  it  foolish  to  ask  such  things,  or  to  expect  God  to  grant  them.'* 

Now,  as  to  the  fact  about  lavrs.  It  is  true  that  the  more  we  know  of  the  universe 
the  more  we  are  amazed  at  the  vastness  and  unchangeableness  of  the  great  natural 
laws  which  unfold  themselves  to  us.  I  suppose  the  great  advance  of  science  in  modem 
times  is  chiefly  to  be  registered  by  the  discovery  of  such  laws,  and  of  ^  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  they  are  linked  together.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  magnifying  the 
grandeur  of  this  system  of  law.  To  my  mind  the  doing  so  is  only  the  magnifying  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Creator's  conception.  Let  me  give  an  example.  When  the  true 
notion  of  the  solar  system,  as  a  band  of  globes  revolving  round  the  sun,  was  once 
established  by  the  Polish  astronomer,  Copernicus,  there  still  remained  a  number  of 
strange  irregularities  and  diversities  in  the  system,  which  could  be  explained  on  no 
principle,  and  appeared  to  own  no  law.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  were  out  of  the 
drde  they  were  supposed  to  follow  ;  their  motion  was  unequal  in  different  parts  of 
their  orbits  ;  their  distances  from  each  other  and  from  the  sun  seemed  to  be  ordered 
by  no  rule  ;  their  periods  of  revolution  differed  in  a  manner  that  seemed  quite  arbitrary. 
It  was  a  wonderful  work  of  God,  but  for  a  lai^e  number  of  its  phenomena  no  reason 
ooold  be  given  but  that  so  God  made  it.  But  there  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  one,  the  loftiness  and  grasp  and  force  of  whose  genius  has  rarely 
been  equalled,  perhaps  never  excelled.  The  great  Kepler,  convinced  that  the  solar 
system  was  no  result  of  arbitrary  arrangement,  but  one  perfectly  harmonious  whole, 
obeying  great  general  laws,  if  only  these  could  be  ascertained,  bent  his  whole  enei^es 
upon  the  working  out  of  these  great  laws,  and,  after  infinite  labour  and  patience  guided 
by  the  rarest  genius,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  hidden  and  complex,  but  absolutely 
complete  and  harmonious,  laws  which  govern  the  movements,  distances,  and  periods 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Here  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  law,  and,  as  I  hold,  a  new 
display  of  the  Creator's  wisdom  and  power.  There  is  nothing  uncertain,  nothing 
irregular,  in  this  marvellous  solar  system.  It  is  all  one  exquisitely  adjusted  and  per* 
fectly  regulated  machine.  And  Kepler's  three  great  laws  have  been  the  basis  of  all 
astronomical  sdepce  since  his  time.  In  the  same  way  a  vast  stride  in  the  triumphal 
march  of  law  was  made  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought  out  and  demonstrated  the 
great  law  of  gravitation,  thus  gathering  at  once  under  the  control  of  one  great  law  a 
multitude  of  scattered  phenomena.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  task  of  science  is  con- 
tioually  to  extend  the  domain  of  law,  continually  to  lessen  the  region  of  phenomena 
which  are  as  as  yet  unclassed  and  unclaimed  by  this  advancing  conqueror.  I  might 
point  out  that  even  in  branches  of  scientific  study  in  which  it  is  less  easy  to  trace  the 
links  binding  together  cause  and  effect,  and  in  which  there  appears  to  be  far  more  of 
freedom  and  diversity,  as  in  what  is  popularly  called  natural  history,  or  in  geology, 
law  is  continually  asserting  itself,  continually  extend^lg  its  sway  and  multiplying  its 
•objects. 

This  being  so,  it  is  plain  that  students  of  nature  would  be  tempted  to  believe  in 
the  universal  supremacy  of  law.  No  one  can  see  the  phenomena  of  nature  constantly 
submitting  to  be  arranged  and  classified  under  general  laws  without  being  persuaded 
that  this  process  cannot  stop,  and  that  numberless  other  phenomena  will,  as  time  goes 
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on,  be  proved  to  be  no  less  governed  by  such  general  laws.     And  then,  going  a  step 
farther,  it  is  not  unnatural  for  those  who,  in  their  study  of  nature,  have  conceived  a 
deep  veneration  for  the  grandeur  and  sovereignty  of  law,  to  suspect  that  all  things  will 
in  the  end  be  found  to  own  this  sovereignty,  no  class  or  region  of  facts  escaping  from 
its  masterful  sway.     And  so  we  find  the  champions  of  law  invading  even  the  sphere  of 
morals,  and  endeavouring  to  enslave  even  the  phenomena  of  human  motive  and  action 
to  the  same  relentless  tyranny.     Of  course,  if  this  is  true,  and  law  is  to  reign  supreme 
in  all  things^  we  are  landed  in  sheer  fatalism  and  necessity,  and  not  only  is  there  do 
room  for  prayer  and  answers  to  prayer,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  religion, 
for  moral  responsibility,  for  right  or  wrong.     Against  such  a  result  we  all  of  us  in* 
stinctively  rebel.     And  permit  me  to  say  that  this  instinctive  rebellion  is  no  bad  argu* 
ment.     We  may  not  be  able  to  explain  why  or  how  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  ;  but  if 
we  feel  absolutely  sure  in  ourselves  that  we  axe  free  agents  and  responsible  beings,  this 
conviction  may  be  an  ultimate  fact  of  enormous  weight  in  the  opposite  scale.     Tell  me 
all  my  thoughts,  motives,  resolutions,  actions  could  be  reduced  to  results  bf  complex 
laws,  if  only  such  laws  could  be  brought  to  light,  and  I  still  answer,  '*  I  am  free,  and  I 
am  responsible ;  and  to  deny  this  is  so  contrary  to  my  elementary  sense  of  my  own 
being  that  it  is  absurd  and  incredible." 

But  I  have  been  magnifying  the  power  and  range  of  law.  Its  power  is  evermore 
unfolding  itself ;  its  range  is  evermore  extending  itself.  And  now  I  would  approach 
the  question  which  is  perplexing  many  minds.  It  is  this — Does  not  the  unswerving 
regularity  of  the  action  of  law  in  all  the  instances  in  which  it  is  possible  to  observe  it — 
does  not  the  progressive  unfolding  of  the  vastness  of  the  sweep  of  law — does  not  the 
certainty  that  many  more  things  yet  will  be  classed  under  law — does  not  the  very 
argument  of  analogy  itself,  which  would  lead  us  to  reason  from  the  changelessness  of 
God  in  what  we  can  observe  to  His  changelessness  in  all  things— does  not  all  this  cast 
at  least  great  doubt  upon  the  probability  of  God  interfering  with  the  order  of  His 
great  laws  at  the  request  of  His  creatures  ? 

But  stay :  we  must  look  round  us  once  again.  Are  we  sure  that  in  our  survey  of 
this  marvellous  domain  of  law  we  are  not  overlooking  any  class  of  phenomena  ?  I 
have  already  hinted  that  there  are  some  things  that  rebel  against  this  mighty  tyrant's 
supremacy,  and  refuse  to  own  his  iron  rule.  The  phenomena  of  Tvill  are  no  less  real 
than  those  of  chemistry  or  mechanics,  and  we  are  no  less  bound  to  take  them  into 
account  when  we  are  discussing  such  a  question  as  the  present.  But,  whatever  some 
may  say,  few  things  are  more  certain  than  that  the  phenomena  of  will— especially 
the  moral  acts  which  depend  for  their  character  upon  the  responsible  exercise  of 
will — are  strangely  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  changeless  law.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  a  universe  in  which  so  much  seems  to  tell  of  the  resistless  march  of 
triumphant  law,  is  a  whole  region  of  facts,  the  very  first  idea  of  which  is  the  idea  of 
freedom  from  law.  No  amount  of  argument  will  persuade  a  sane  man  that  he  is 
talking  nonsense  when  he  says,  '*  I  can  take  the  right  hand  road  or  the  left,  as  I 
please  ;  I  can  give  this  money  to  this  man,  or  I  can  refuse ;  I  can  speak  or  I  can  be 
silent"  Therefore  at  once  we  find  at  least  one  class  of  facts  over  which  law 
exercises  at  most  a  very  limited  controL 

I  wish  next  to  point  out  the  importance  of  remembering  that  this  g^oup  of  facts— 
I  mean  the  voluntary  and  moral — ^is  constantly  touching  and  affecting  the  other — namely, 
the  physical.   It  is  not  only  ^t  while  one  great  class  of  facts  or  phenomena  is  obedient 
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to  general  laws,  another  great  class  is  not.  But  the  facts  which  we  think  of  as  governed 
by  general  laws  are  constantly  being  modified  and  regulated  by  the  action  of  that  one 
force  in  nature  which  most  refuses  obedience  to  law — namely,  the  will.  Of  course  I 
am  at  present  speaking  only  of  what  we  can  observe  and  take  account  of  among  the 
daily  phenomena  of  our  existence.  But,  within  this  range,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
"will  is  constantly  acting  upon,  moderating,  combining,  making  use  of,  those  very  laws 
which  we  see  to  be  in  themselves  so  changeless.  Let  me  be  clear.  We  cannot  alter 
a  law  of  nature.  But  we  can  alter  its  operation.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  a  stone 
must  lie  still  upon  the  ground  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  By  my  will  I  take  up  the 
stone,  I  throw  it  up,  bringing  to  bear  on  it  other  forces  sufficient  to  overcome  for  the 
time  the  law  of  gravitation.  I  catch  it  as  it  descends,  by  another  force,  applied  by  my 
will,  arresting  the  force  of  gravitation.  You  can  all  think  of  a  thousand  examples. 
Why  all  our  wonderful  inventions — the  steam-engine,  the  hydraulic  press,  the  electric 
telegraph — ^are  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  man  restraining,  directing,  combining, 
and  utilising,  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature.  So  you  see  we  have  not  only  a  vast  group 
of  facts  ungovemed  by  general  laws,  but  a  constant  interference  with  general  laws  by 
that  force  which  originates  this  group  of  facts — namely,  the  will. 

And  now  another  step.  Look  once  more  around.  Can  you  point  in  all  that  you 
behold  to  a  real  origin  or  starting-point  ?  In  the  field  of  natural  science  you  trace  link 
behind  link,  cause  behind  effect,  the  cause  itself  being  the  effect  of  some  prior 
cause,  in  endless  succession.  Can  you  get  back  to  a  real  origin  or  starting-point — I 
mean  by  observation  ?  Nay,  the  first  link  in  the  wonderful  chain  is  held  somewhere 
behind  the  veil.  I  cannot  see  it.  But  stay  :  it  surely  is  not  so  in  all  things.  I  pass 
into  another  region  of  facts.  I  take  up  a  nation's  history.  I  read  the  stirring  details 
of  one  of  its  g^eat  wars.  Again  I  find  myself  contemplating  a  great  chain  of  events,  all 
linked  together  as  causes  and  effects.  But  I  patiently  follow  the  chain  backwards.  I 
come  at  last  to  a  great  deed  of  wrong.  I  see  a  point  where  all  seems  to  hang  on  the 
issue  of  one  man's  action.  If  I  place  myself  in  thought  at  the  moment  of  this  crisis,  I 
see  the  question  to  be,  "  Will  he  do  this  wrong,  or  will  he  forbear?"  A  nation's  his- 
tory, a  people's  welfare,  hangs  on  the  choice.  The  deed  is  done,  and  the  first  link  of 
the  chain  is  in  my  hand.  I  cannot  get  farther  back.  When  I  come  to  the  point  where 
a  free  will  makes  the  choice,  and  where  I  know  that  choice  can  be  made  either  way,  I 
feel  I  have  reached  a  real  origin  or  starting-point.  Will  has  set  the  series  of  causes 
and  effects  in  motion,  and  it  is  itself  a  first  cause,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes.  So 
now  we  seem  to  arrive  at  this  truth — that  the  only  true  origin  or  starting-point  of 
events,  which  is  within  the  area  of  our  observation,  is  the  action  of  free  will. 

Now,  you  will  note  the  sts^es  of  my  argument  so  far.  I  have  shown,  first,  how 
vast  is  the  power  and  range  of  law ;  secondly,  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  facts  which 
refuse  to  be  governed  by  law,  and  are  the  result  of  freedom  of  will ;  thirdly,  that  the 
laws  Vhich  govern  the  former  class  are  continually  interfered  with  by  this  same  strange 
power — the  will ;  and,  fourthly,  that  we  are  not  able  to  discern  by  observation  any 
power  which  can  set  in  motion  a  train  of  causes  and  effects  except  the  will. 

And  now  to  apply  these  thoughts  to  the  question  we  are  seeking  to  solve.     We 

have  assumed  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  of  infinite 

wisdom  and  power.     The  laws  of  nature  are  His  laws.     But  in  the  midst  of  these 

laws  this  Creator  has  placed  a  strange  power  which  we  see  to  be  of  a  different  nature 

from  law.     In  a  word,  the  God  who  made  law  also  made  freedom.     And  this  freedom 
II 
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He  made  to  dwell  in  the  will  of  His"  creature  man.  As  regards  the  world  of  moral 
action,  this  is  a  conviction  we  cannot  escape  from.  We  are  free  to  choose.  But  arc 
we  to  imagine  that  in  this  sphere  of  action  the  will  of  the  creature  is  to  be  free  for 
constant  exercise,  while  the  will  of  the  Creator  is  to  be  sublimely  passive  ?  Was  the 
will  which  created  exhausted  by  that  supreme  effort  ?  Has  it  laid  by  its  freedom, 
while  granting  man^s  ?  "  But,"  say  some,  *'  we  will  go  thus  far  with  you  ;  we  will  grant 
that  in  the  sp/iere  of  morals  God  may  interfere  by  direct  exercise  of  will,  and  thus  may 
perchance  answer  prayer.  But  this  touches  not  the  great  inscrutable  mystery  of  the 
laws  of  nature."  Nay  ;  then  we  farther  answer  thus  :  I,  by  the  exercise  of  my  will, 
divert,  suspend,  direct,  combine,  these  laws  of  nature.  But  I  am  made  in  the  image 
of  God.  Even  if  my  Bible  did  not  tell  me  so,  I  could  not  conceive  of  God  except  as 
the  perfection  of  that  which  in  me  is  imperfect.  I  can  know  no  God  except  One 
whose  likeness  I  may  trace,  however  dimly,  in  myself.  And  this  free  will  of  mine — 
must  not  this,  too,  reflect  something  of  the  Divine  Nature?  Am  I  able  to  moderate 
and  apply  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is  the  God  of  nature  unable  f  Is  my  will  to  be  a 
real  force  in  the  universe,  and  Go(Ps  will  none  ?  And  so,  once  more,  when  I  sec 
whole  chains  of  events,  changing  the  whole  world's  history,  taking  their  origin  from  an 
an  act  of  human  will ;  when  I  trace  in  that  human  will  a  real  cause  and  starting- 
point  of  a  new  chain  of  facts  ;  am  I  to  doubt  that  God's  will,  in  like  manner,  though 
unseen  and  unobserved  by  man,  is  the  true  source  and  origin — ^not  alone  of  the  first 
launch  of  the  embryo  universe  into  space,  but  of  numberless  groups  and  chains  of 
facts  affecting  His  creatures*  welfare,  and  moderating  the  destinies  of  mankind  ?  This 
analc^y  appears  to  me  a  very  cogent  argument  ;  and  if  the  student  of  the  physical 
world  would  argue  by  analogy  from  the  grandeur  of  the  laws  which  he  beholds  to  the 
majesty  and  power  of  law^  so  let  the  student  of  the  moral  world  argue  by  analogy 
from  the  laigeness  of  the  freedom  which  he  recognises  to  the  force  and  breadth  of 
freedom  as  an  agent  in  God's  universe. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  say  much  more.  If  there  be  a  God  omnipresent  and 
omnipotent,  of  whose  nature  and  modes  of  acting  we  are  compelled  to  form  our  con- 
ceptions from  that  which  we  know  of  the  dim  reflection  of  these  in  ourselves  ;  whose 
will,  like  the  will  of  His  highest  creatures  on  earth,  is  free— originating  when  it  so 
pleases,  moderating  and  applying  when  it  so  desires,  only  working  with  a  power  and 
wisdom  and  perfection  of  method  far  beyond  our  finite  grasp ;  plainly  it  only  needs  to 
add  one  other  attribute — that  of  love — to  make  it  certain  ,that  that  Divine  Will  must 
order  and  adapt  external  things  to  His  creature's  good.  And  since  dependence  upon 
Him  is  a  needful  part  of  His  rational  creature's  training,  and  His  love  would  bind  the 
creature  to  Himself,  and  establish  a  link  of  mtercommunion  between  the  creature  and 
Himself,  we  find  the  scheme  whereby  the  creature  asks,  and  the  Creator  grants,  a 
natural  and  reasonable  outflow  from  the  reasoning  we  have  pursued. 

And  "  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

I   HOPE  you  do  not  think  I  acted  unwisely  in  asking  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  to 
speak. 
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PAPER. 

The  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D.,  Cliffe  Rectory,  Rochester. 

The  question  whether,  if  there  were  no  authentic  expression  of  the  will 
of  God  towards  man,  and  no  written  record  of  Divine  revelation,  we 
should  still  know  what  was  right,  and  be  able  to  do  it,  is  one  that 
differs  essentially  from  the  question  whether,  having  ceased  to  believe 
in,  and  therefore  rejected,  a  supposed  revelation  of  God  which  had 
taught  us  the  principles  of  morality,  we  should  still  be  able  to  maintain 
those  principles,  and  have  the  courage  to  act  upon  them,  independently 
of  any  Divine  sanction.  For,  to  the  lirst  question,  a  conclusive  answer  is 
given  both  by  nature  and  experience.  The  power  of  discerning  between 
right  and  wrong,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  inherent  in  the  lowest 
examples  of  human  nature ;  and  the  nations  of  antiquity,  who  laid  no 
claim  to  a  revelation,  properly  so  called,  have,  nevertheless,  supplied  us 
with  some  of  the  noblest  maxims  of  morality,  and  with  some  of  the 
brightest  examples  of  the  influence  of  them  upon  their  conduct.  But  it 
is  altogether  a  different  matter  if  we  come,  upon  professedly  scientific 
principles,  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  God,  or  what,  in  this  case, 
is  practically  the  same  thing,  that  there  is  no  authorised  expression  of 
His  will ;  because  then  whatever  faculty  of  discrimination  there  may  be 
between  right  and  wrong  must  be  explained  upon  other  principles  than 
those  of  morality,  and  must  be  made  to  account  for  itself  without  any 
reference  to  sanction.  And  this  is  not  a  mere  assertion,  but  a  matter  of 
fact;  because  the  attempt  is  earnestly  made  in  the  present  day  to 
account  for  morality  upon  what  are  called  scientific  principles ;  to 
explain  the  goodness  of  an  action  as  we  explain  the  goodness  of  any- 
thing else,  with  mere  reference  to  the  purpose  or  object  to  which  it  has 
relation,  without  regard  to  any  higher  standard,  or  to  any  ulterior  object. 
The  question,  then,  we  have  to  grapple  with  is  this  :  Is  there  any  such 
higher  standard,  is  there  any  such  ulterior  object,  to  which  all  actions 
may  be  referred,  irrespective  of  their  relation  to  some  more  direct  and 
immediate  purpose  in  the  present  ?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  basis 
of  morality,  and  why  is  right  right?  And  perhaps  it  is  as  well  in  all 
such  questions  to  examine  the  evidence  of  language :  Why,  then,  is 
morality  called  morality?  Obviously,  because  it  has  reference  to 
manners  or  mores.  We  speak  of  a  man  having  good  manners,  or  of  his 
having  no  manners ;  but  this  is  not  what  we  mean  by  his  morals  being 
good  or  his  morals  being  bad.  When  we  speak  of  morals  we  enter  at 
once  into  a  totally  different  sphere,  with  which  manners  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  The  best  manners  may  be  compatible  with  bad  morals, 
and  the  reverse.  So  far,  then,  the  witness  of  language  points  in  morality 
to  the  existence  of  principles  of  action  quite  other  than  those  of  mere 
manners,  however  naturally  and  rightly  manners  may  have  supplied  us 
with  a  name  for  them  as  the  principles  which  ought  ultimately  to 
rule  manners. 

But,  again,  why  is  morality  called  morality  ?  Because  it  gives  the  law 
to  morals,  and  defines  the  limits  of  morals  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  Morals,  as  commonly  understood,  concern  a  man's  actions 
with  reference  to  right  and  wrong.  A  moral  action  is  not  one  which  is 
good  merely  with  reference  to  its  purpose  or  object,  but  one  that  fulfils 
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certain  conditions,  and  not  merely  answers  certain  ends.  Still  more,  an 
immoral  action  is  not  one  that  fails  of  certain  ends,  but  much  rather 
fails  to  fulfil  certain  conditions  and  to  come  within  prescribed  limits. 
When  we  speak  of  an  action  as  immoral,  we  do  not  merely  mean  that 
it  is  useless  for  certain  purposes,  and  that  its  uselessness  for  those 
purposes  is  its  condemnation,  but  we  set  a  brand  on  it  of  an  altogether 
different  kind  ;  we  say  that  it  is — ^not  socially,  or  practically,  or  experi- 
mentally— but  morally,  bad.  And  everyone  will  at  once  understand 
this  as  condemning  it  upon  moral  grounds — upon  the  principles  of  right 
and  wrong. 

And  here,  again,  we  make  use  of  words  of  the  highest  significance. 
"  Right  '*  is  that  which  is  straight,  upright,  perpendicular  ;  "  wrong  "  is 
that  which  is  wrung  aside  from  and  is  out  of  the  perpendicular,  or 
straight  line.  But  when  we  speak  of  a  right  action,  there  is  no  physical 
or  material  standard  to  which  we  refer  it,  but  a  moral  standard  which 
must  be  common  to  the  race,  or  otherwise  the  word  to  express  it  would 
have  no  place  in  the  languages  of  the  race ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a 
right  action,  we  do  not  speak  of  its  fitness,  but  of  its  rectitude.  It  is 
very  difficult,  then,  to  get  rid  of  the  witness  which  is  thus  borne  by  the 
word  right  to  the  existence  of  rightness  as  a  quality  of  actions,  and 
seeing  that  when  we  say  an  action  is  either  right  or  not  right,  we  refer 
it  to  one  sphere  exclusively,  namely,  the  sphere  of  morals,  and  only  do 
violence  to  ourselves  when  we  try  to  exclude  it  from  that  spiiere,  we 
may  find  here  some  very  strong  evidence  of  the  existence  and  reality 
of  that  sphere.  It  is  nothing  in  us  which  makes  an  action  right  or 
wrong,  but  it  is  so  before  we  come  to  the  contemplation  of  it,  and  our 
verdict  is  only  a  recognition  of  the  fact  which  is  prior  to  the  judgment 
we  oftentimes,  involuntarily,  pass  upon  it. 

Wluit  is  it  thai  viakes  right  right  if  it  is  not  our  judgment  ?  It  is  the 
correspondence  between  it  and  certain  anterior  principles  which  we  are 
obliged  to  assume  on  the  evidence  of  fact,  just  as  much  as  we  are 
obliged,  on  the  same  evidence,  to  assume  that  our  nature  is  constituted 
on  certain  definite  principles  that  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 
The  discovery  of  these  principles,  in  either  case,  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
revelation.  It  was  a  revelation  to  the  Psalmist  when,  on  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  physical  structure,  he  was  constrained  to  confess,  "  I 
am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."  Laws  and  principles  before 
unknown  suddenly  burst  upon  his  view  and  revealed  themselves  to  him. 
So  is  it  when  we  wake  to  the  majesty  that  is  half  concealed,  but  more 
than  half  revealed,  in  the  word  right.  For  one  thing  is  perfectly  certain, 
that  we  have  not  made  right  to  be  right. 

As  soon,  however,  as  we  recognise  the  rightness  of  what  is  right, 
we  discover  traces  of  conformity  to  an  antecedent  standard,  which  is  a 
revelation y  inasmuch  as  we  had  no  conception  of  it  before.  But,  then, 
what  about  this  standard  ?  In  what  way  does  it  differ  from  every  other 
standard  which  equally  proves  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  knowledge, 
the  conformity  of  statement  with  fact  or  the  reverse,  and  the  like? 
The  standard  of  moral  rectitude  is  found  not  only  to  convict  and 
condemn  actions  after  they  are  done,  but  likewise  to  anticipate  this 
condemnation  and  prohibit  them  to  the  conscience.  If  I  mis-translate 
a  passage  from  Plato,  or  make  a  mistake  in  history,  my  mistake  reveals 
itself  to  me,  it  may  not  be  for  long  afterwards  ;  but  if  I  do  a  base,  mean, 
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unworthy,  false,  or  unkind  action,  I  not  only  reap  the  effects  of  it 
possibly'  for  long  afterwards,  but  I  find  I  cannot  do  it  without  an  ante- 
cedent sense  of  inward  prohibition.  There  is  something  which  stands 
in  the  way  and  interferes  with  my  doing  it,  and  the  after- reproach  in 
many  cases  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  antecedent  prohibition  was 
the  less  felt.  Is  this  self-reproach,  which  is  justly  called  self-reproach, 
exhaustively  explained  by  that  name  ?  Have  I  the  power  thus  to  inter- 
pose barriers  to  my  own  action,  and  if  so,  why  are  they  only  interposed 
in  the  direction  of  what  is  morally  evil  ?  It  is  impossible  to  explain 
this  inward  phenomenon  on  the  ground  of  experience.  It  is  found  to 
operate  independently  of  and  antecedently  to  experience  in  any 
particular  case.  It  is  an  inadequate  explanation  to  refer  it  to  ex- 
l^erience.  This  does  not  explain  the  violence  done  to  or  the  shock  felt 
in  the  moral  sense.  If  the  existence  of  this  moral  sense  is  denied,  it 
becomes  not  only  impossible  to  argue,  but  the  whole  universe  relapses 
into  chaos.  If,  however,  the  standard  of  moral  right  is  found  to  be  no 
mere  quiescent  principle — to  be  not  content  with  mere  passive 
existence,  but  to  be  continually  struggling  towards  self-assertion,  and 
especially  to  speak  with  a  voice  of  prohibition,  as  if  it  said,  "Thou 
shalt  not,"  what  is  this  but  the  revelation  in  the  self  of  a  primaeval  law 
which  thus  speaks?  And  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
earliest  record  or  trace  of  any  such  revelation  involves  a  prohibition, 
and  the  earliest  manifestation  of  evil  a  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  "Yea, 
hath  God  said?  Thou  shalt  not."  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
the  Scripture  record  the  primaeval  revelation  of  God  to  man  was 
embodied  in  the  prohibition  "  Thou  shalt  not."  That  the  prohibition 
in  that  case  had  reference  to  the  eating  of  fruit  matters  not,  because  we 
are  not  told  what  the  fruit  was,  and,  at  all  events,  it  had  distinct 
reference  to  good  and  evil ;  and  with  regard  to  this  we  are  told  that 
Grod  made  Himself  known  to  man  in  the  very  first  instance  by  a  pro- 
hibition. What,  then,  if  this  sense  of  prohibition  with  regard  to  evil  is 
that  very  fundamental  witness  in  man  to  the  person  and  law  of  God 
which  has  survived  the  Fall,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of, 
because  it  is  part  of  the  essential  constitution  of  our  nature  ? 

This  sense  of  prohibition  then,  when  followed  up,  becomes  a 
revelation.  It  speaks  with  a  voice  of  warning  and  restraint  to  the 
person,  and  thereby  shows  itself  personal,  for  if  it  seeks  to  restrain,  it 
thereby  gives  evidence  of  will,  and  will  is  an  exclusively  personal ' 
attribute.  That  there  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  such  a  will  assert- 
ing itself  in  human  nature,  in  man  as  man,  I  take  to  be  a  fundamental 
truth  confirmed  by  innumerable  facts  ;  that  we  disdain  to  recognise  this 
will,  and  go  counter  to  it,  and  explain  it  away,  no  more  disproves  its 
existence  than  any  other  mere  denial  can  disprove  a  fact.  There  is  in 
man  the  witness  to  the  voice  of  God  seeking  to  control  his  actions,  and 
excusing  or  accusing  him  on  account  of  them.  The  unwritten  law  felt 
in  the  conscience  is  the  revelation,  its  evidence,  its  means,  its  method, 
its  result.  To  resolve  this  unwritten  law  into  something  else,  is  not 
only  to  perplex  and  confound  the  nature  of  things,  essentially  distinct 
and  different,  but  it  is  also  to  extenuate,  weaken,  and,  finally,  to  abolish 
the  law  altogether.  Explain  the  law  as  the  present  personal  and  abiding 
revelation  of  God,  and  you  honour  and  magnify  it  indefinitely. 
Explain  it  as  an  end  in  itself,  which  points  to  nothing  else  beyond  itself 
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and  as  a  phenomenon  largely  dependent  on  the  imagination,  and  varying 
so  extensively  as  in  certain  cases  to  vanish  altogether,  and  you' cannot 
fail  to  depreciate  and  diminish  the  law  so  much  as  to  destroy  its  influence 
altogether  as  a  ruling  factor  in  conduct.  Mere  natural  morality  is 
enhanced  indefinitely  if  it  is  recognised  as  God's  own  revelation  of  His 
will  written  in  the  conscience;  it  is  dissipated  and  destroyed  when 
explained  as  not  this  but  something  else. 

If,  however,  over  and  beyond  this  a  definite  revelation  is  expressed  in 
words,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God — Thou  shalt  not " — then  the  prohibi- 
tion which  was  felt  before  is  not  only  enforced  with  additional  stringency, 
but  the  ultimate  reason  of  the  prohibition  is  revealed  in  the  revelation 
of  the  person  making  it.  Before,  the  prohibition  was  the  only  revela- 
tion— a  revelation  which  was  largely  dependent  on  the  moral  condition 
of  the  individual.  Now  the  natural  revelation  in  the  conscience  takes 
a  distinct  and  personal  form  in  the  manifestation  and  assertion  of  the 
person  whose  will  is  involved  and  expressed  in  the  prohibition.  It  is 
this  personal  revelation  which  becomes  the  basis  of,  and  reveals  the 
reason  for  every  single  injunction  which  follows  on  from  it,  and  likewise 
supplies  the  motive  for  obeying  it,  for  it  is  the  revelation  of  a  person 
who  identifies  himself  with  the  will  that  he  so  expresses.  It  would  be 
possible  to  set  at  nought  this  will  in  one  or  other  of  its  aspects,  and  yet 
acknowledge  the  person  declaring  it ;  but  it  would  be  wholly  impossible 
to  deny  the  revelation  of  the  person,  and  yet  pay  any  deference  to  the 
will  as  his  will.  There  might  be  cases  in  which,  for  other  reasons^  the 
will  so  expressed  would  be  expedient  or  even  needful,  but  these  would 
be  dependent  wholly  upon  circumstance  ;  and  however  large  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  need  or  expediency  would  hold,  everything 
of  the  nature  of  moral  sanction  would  be  destroyed  in  the  refusal  to 
recognise  the  moral  power  sanctioning. 

All  that  has  been  said  so  far  is  hypothetical.  Suppose  there 
had  been  a  distinct  and  definite  revelation  of  this  kind,  these  con- 
sequences, I  apprehend,  would  follow  ;  but  has  there  been  ?  and 
what  right  have  we  to  infer  that  the  revelation  of  the  moral 
law  involves  the  revelation  of  a  person?  We  have  the  right  to 
do  so  \  that  is  supplied  by  fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  direct  form  in 
which  the  moral  law  has  reached  us,  is  a  form  in  which  it  cannot  be 
separated  from  this  personal  revelation,  and  one  in  which  the  personal 
revelation  is  made  the  foundation,  basis  and  motive  of  the  law.  Every- 
thing runs  up  into  and  is  based  upon  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou 
shalt  have  no  other  God  before  Me."  Now  if  this  is  the  expression  of 
a  fact,  everything  else  follows  naturally  and  necessarily ;  if  it  is  not,  the 
law  so  given  so  far  becomes  worthless ;  it  may  on  other  grounds  have  a 
value  of  its  own,  but  the  strong  sanction  of  its  personal  origin  and 
motive  is  withdrawn.  There  may  be  reasons  why  the  law  of  life,  the 
law  of  marriage,  and  the  law  of  property  should  be  observed  and 
respected ;  these  doubtless  will,  because  these  laws  have  their  founda- 
tion and  origin  in  the  constitution  of  society ;  the  very  existence  oi 
society,  that  is  to  say  the  preservation  of  man  as  man,  depends  upon 
them ;  and  this  is  no  slight  correlative  indication  of  their  origin  as  an 
expression  of  the  will  of  Him  who  so  constituted  society,  but  the  most 
powerful  motive  for  observing  them  will  be  destroyed  in  proportion  as 
He  is  lost  sight  of  whose  will  they  do  express  if  they  are  the  expression 
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of  any  will  at  all.  That  men  who,  on  professedly  scientific  principles, 
reject  any  revelation  at  all,  will  nevertheless  discover  reasons  and 
motives  for  enforcing  the  laws  of  life,  property,  and  marriage,  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  case ;  because,  as  I  have  said,  these  laws  are 
essential  to  the  existence  of  society,  but  then  they  will  cease  to  be 
moral  laws  in  the  highest  sense,  and  become  merely  civil  enactments. 
'I'hey  can  be  referred  only  to  the  will  of  society — an  abstraction — not  to 
an  ultimate  moral  principle,  an  original  moral  authority,  an  ultimate 
moral  judge.  Take  away  this  conception  and  the  whole  conception  of 
morals  is  clouded.  Take  away  this  fact  and  the  foundation  of  morals 
is  destroyed,  and  in  the  place  of  personal  will  making  provision  for  the 
welfare  of  society,  and  continually  watchful  over  and  jealous  of  its 
interests,  you  have  nothing  but  an  impersonal  and  indifferent  expediency, 
a  varying  and  uncertain  necessity,  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  law, 
imposed  by  the  caprice  of  a  tyrannical  majority  upon  the  desires, 
interest*:,  and  impulses,  essentially  lawless  and  unmanageable,  of  a  weak 
and  helpless,  minority,  and  an  unresisting  but  imperfectly  restrained 
individual  who  may  legitimately  claim  the  same  right  to  be  free  that 
others  may  claim  to  limit  his  freedom.  For  to  say  that  the  rights  of 
other  individuals  demand  his  recognition  and  respect,  is  only  to  fall 
back  upon  that  original  and  fundamental  constitution  of  society,  which 
has  all  the  force  of  a  revelation,  which  is  fully  confirmed  and  vindicated 
by  the  existing  personal  revelation,  and  upon  the  recognition  of  which, 
in  its  full  significance,  the  very  existence  of  morality  depends. 


ADDRESS. 
J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Esq.,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

I  DO  not  doubt  I  shall  be  foi^iven,  if  in  the  few  remarks  that  I  address 
to  the  Congress  upon  this  deeply  important  subject  I  treat  it  from  an  academical 
point  of  view.  Of  the  practical  influence  of  unbelief  upon  morality  amongst 
masses  of  population  in  large  commercial  centres  I  know  nothing,  or  so  much 
only  as  is  known  to  all  readers  of  the  newspapers  and  general  literature  of  the  day. 
But  of  its  influence  upon  a  University  society,  both  resident  and  undergraduate,  I  have 
intimate  daily  knowledge,  and  therefore  I  prefer  to  speak  of  this.     Will  you  let  me  tell 

you  at  the  outset  how  this  question  comes  before  me  as  a  Cambridge  tutor?    It 

• 

happens  now  and  then — not  often,  thank  God — ^but  it  does  happen,  that  one  of  my 
pupils 'comes  and  tells  me,  or  I  hear  from  another  quarter,  that  he  has  given  up  h  i 
faith  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  will  not  attend  the  chapel  services  any  more. 
The  society  with  which  I  am  familiar — I  speak  of  the  intellectual  part  of  it — is  partly 
believing;  partly  unbelieving,  although  I  think  it  tends  to  be  more  believing  and  less 
infidel  than^  it  was  ;  and  the  tone  of  the  intellectual  part  gradually  affects  the  whole. 
And  as  I  look  upon  it,  and  have  a  strong  personal  interest  in  many  members  of  it,  I 
cannot  but  feel,  and  the  feeling  has  grown  upon  me  with  the  years  and  has  never  been 
stronger  than  at  times  when  I  have  felt  most  acutely  the  intellectual  difficulties  of  the 
Christian  faith,  that  the  cause  of  moral  conduct  is  intimately,  and  I  may  almost  say, 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  cause  of  rtAigious  belief.  I  am  anxious  not  to  be  mis- 
understood when  I  so  speak.     To  say  that  there  is  a  connection  between  morality  and 
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belief  is  not  to  say  that  unbelievers  are  necessarily  immoral  men.  It  is  possible — no 
one  knows  it  better  than  I  do— to  lead  a  pure,  temperate,  \drtuous  life  without  the  pro- 
fessed acceptance  of  the  Christian  revelation,  or,  indeed,  of  any  religious  system  what- 
ever. It  is  possible ;  but  the  men  who  so  live,  as  I  know  them,  are  not  common  men. 
They  are  men  of  high  tone  and  temper,  leading,  for  the  most  part,  quiet  student  lives, 
wholly  possessed  perhaps  by  intellectual  occupations,  shielded  from  not  a  few  of  the 
temptations  which  beset  ordinary  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  not  these  men  who  are  injured 
by  unbelief,  although  I  think  one  need  only  ask  one*s  heart  to  feel  that  it  must  be 
dangerous  even  for  the  best  of  men  to  be  living  without  God  in  the  world.  It  is  upon 
the  mass  of  the  men  that  the  harm  is  done,  men  who  have  no  high  aspirations,  no  dis- 
interested love  of  goodness,  who  have  hard  work  perhaps  to  keep  themselves  even 
from  gross,  sensual  sin,  who  need  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  help  that  religion  afibrds, 
if  they  are  to  walk  in  the  difficult  ways  of  virtue.  And  the  evil  seems  to  me  to  be  tw^o- 
fold.  These  men  lose  the  restraining  sanction.  So  long  as  they  retained  what  Mr. 
Darwin  himself  has  called  the  ennobling  belief  in  a  God  hating  sin  and  loving  righteous- 
ness they  were  conscious  of  a  check  upon  their  actions,  and  even  if  they  did  wrong, 
they  knew  it  was  wrong  and  meant  some  day  to  do  better.  But  take  away  the  belief, 
tell  them  that  this  world  is  everything ;  and  their  conscience  stings  them  less,  they 
draw  from  sceptical  premises  conclusions  which  may  be  logical,  but  which  are 
repudiated  by  noble-minded  sceptics,  they  make  excuses  to  their  own  hearts,  and  are 
impatient  of  reproof  if  it  rests  upon  a  belief  in  God  and  Christ.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  one,  whose  fortune  it  has  been,  as  it  has  been  mine,  to  speak  to  young  men  at 
critical  moments  of  their  iporal  and  spiritual  history,  will  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  They  lose  the  restraining  sanction.  They  lose  also  the  elevating  motive. 
For  if  I  may  trust  my  own  brief  experience,  the  way  in  which  such  an  one  as  I  have 
described  is  oftenest  reclaimed  to  higher  things  is  that  at  some  supreme  moment  of  his 
history — perhaps  in  the  presence  of  a  great  bereavement — the  truths  which  have  been 
dormant  hitherto  are  quickened  to  a  new  vitality,  the  tears  that  fall  are  as  the  fertilizing 
rain  upon  the  hard  barren  soil,  and  the  man  resolves  by  God's  grace  to  lead  a  new 
life.  But  if  the  belief  is  dead,  the  recuperative  power,  so  to  say,  is  deadened  also. 
That  is  why,  taking  a  practical  view  of  the  question,  I  should  look  upon  the  prevalence 
of  infidelity  as  fraught  with  so  much  of  moral  danger  to  the  world.  And  when  I  ask 
myself  speculatively  whether  there  is  any  just  reason  for  alarm,  I  think  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discern  certain  defects  inherent  in  any  system  which  takes  no  account  of  God  and 
the  world  beyond  the  grave.  I  mention  first  that  it  impairs  the  sense  of  sin.  Sin  is  a 
Christian,  or  at  least  a  religious  conception.  Humanity  apart  from  God  knows  nothing 
of  it.  And  yet  there  seems  to  be  all  the  diffi:rence  between  regarding  the  same  evil 
action  as  a  folly,  or  even  a  crime,  and  as  a  sin.  The  measure  of  the  difference  is  the 
difference  in  the  objects  offended ;  poor,  weak,  fallible  men  in  the  one  case, 
and  in  the  other  the  great  and  holy  God.  And  my  fear  is  that,  if  the  thought  of 
God  is  put  out  of  sight,  sin  will  come  in  men's  eyes  to  look  less  sinful,  there  will  be  a 
general  lowering  of  the  moral  scale,  and  with  the  sense  of  sin  will  disappear  also  the 
desire  and  capacity  of  repentance.  That  is  one  point  ;  and  then  I  think  that  the 
absoluteness  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  seems  to  depend,  in  most 
men's  minds,  upon  the  habit  of  referring  actions  to*  a  higher  than  any  human 
standard.  Virtue  and  vice  are  incommen|urable  to  the  Christian.  But  if  God  is 
nothing,  and  a  man  finds  his  standard  of  duty  in  himself,  and  his  view  is  limited  to 
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this  present  world,  is  there  not  a  danger  that  his  morality  will  be  reduced  to  an  affair 
of  calculation,  to  a  balance  of  self-interest  against  the  interests  of  others,  and  so  he 
will  have  less  scruple  in  following  his  lower  impulses  ?  For  indeed  I  doubt  whether 
human  nature  is  strong  enough  to  be  a  law  to  itself  in  Ethics,  whether  it  does  not  need 
an  absolute  standard  imposed  upon  it  from  without ;  and  sure  I  am  that  if  you 
preach  that  self-interest  is  the  standard  of  duty,  and  add  that  that  self-interest  should  be 
enlightened,  you  will  find  nine  men  who  will  accept  your  standard  of  duty  for  one  who 
will  comprehend  the  enlightenment.  And  then  there  are  certain  departments  of 
morality,  so  to  say,  which  seem  to  be  especially  connected  with  a  belief  in  God  and 
His  revelation  through  Christ ;  so  that,  even  if  the  moral  sanctions  were  equally  strong 
upon  secular  principles,  the  morality  itself  would  not  be  quite  the  same.  I  refer,  for 
instance,  to  extreme  cases  of  self-sacrifice,  as  in  the  lives  of  the  missionary  and  the 
martyr,  which  are  hardly  justifiable  or  even  intelligible,  if  this  world  is  everything, 
and  we  are  to  make  the  best  of  it  for  ourselves.  For  it  is  the  signal  blessedness  of 
Christ's  revelation  that  He  promises  that  those  rare  cases  in  which  virtue  seems  to  fail 
of  its  reward  shall  prove  not  to  be  exceptions  at  all,  but  only  the  brightest  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  rule.  And  again  there  are  immoral  actions  which  derive  their  horror  not 
so  much  from  the  actual  harm  done  to  society,  as  from  their  antagonism  to  our  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  nature,  such  as  offences  against  the  law  of  purity ;  and  I  am 
much  afraid  that  these  acts  will  appear  to  men  in  a  very  different  light  if  the  thought 
of  God  be  banished   from   their  minds.      And   lastly — ^for  the  time  is  short — the 
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tenderness  to  all  that  is  weak  and  afflicted  on  the  earth,  the  *^  reverence  for  what  is 
beneath  us,"  if  I  may  use  Goethe's  famous  phrase,  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  finds  little  or  no  support  in  that  hard  evolutional  morality  which  expresses  itself 
in  the  well-known  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.     An  eminent  writer,  Mr.  Gold  win 
Smith,  who  has  no  especial  affection  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  sums  up 
his  biography  of  the  poet  Cowper  in  the  words  that,  if  the  shield  which  Christ,  by  His 
life  and  teaching,  has  for  eighteen  centuries  c^t  around  the  weak  things  of  earth  be 
done  away,  and  might  again  become  the   title  to  existence,  Cowper,  and  all  such 
as  he,  will  be  treated  as  outcasts,  or  trampled  under  foot  by  the  strong.     Different, 
widely  different  from  this,  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  finds  its  public  expression  in 
every  hospital  and  infirmary  and  asylum,  and  is  still  more  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
reverence  and  tenderness  shown  to  the  weak  and  suffering  in  every  Christian  home. 
These,  my  lord  bishop,  are  facts  of  the  moral  life,  and  I  trust  that  they  are  not 
unworthy  of  consideration.     I  would  but  add  that  there  is  one  especial  loss  necessarily 
entailed  in  any  system  which  takes  no  thought  of  God  and  His  revelation — I  mean 
the  loss  of  prayer.     It  is  not  a  loss  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance.     But  not  to  enter 
into  any  subtle  discussion  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  this  at  least  I 
may  say — ^for  the  experience  of  all  the  ages  bears  me  out — that  it  is  a  potent  instrument, 
nay  of  all  instruments  the  most  potent,  for  strengthening  and  elevating  the  moral 
nature  of  man.     But  a  merely  human  secular  system  of  religion  seems  to  leave  no 
room  for  prayer.     For  Humanity,  the  modem  Comtist  substitute  for  God  Almighty,  is 
not  an  object  of  worship  or  indeed  of  admiration,  unless  we  leave  out  of  sight  more 
than  half  of  human  nature,  and  prayer  addressed  to  Humanity  rings  in  my  ears  as  a 
solemn  absurdity — or  worse,  as  a  sadly  bitter  jest.     And  when  I  think  of  Man's 
mortal  weakness,  how  greatly  he  needs  help  from  above,  how  much  of  strength  he 
finds  in  prayer,  I  do  not  know  what  sadder  or  deeper  .wound  could  be  inflicted  upon 
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human  nature  than  this — to  make  prayer  impossible.  So  that  in  view  of  these  things, 
when  I  hear  men  dallying  with  infidelity,  as  though  in  truth  it  had  no  bearing  upon 
moral  action,  I  can  only  feel  that  they  know  not  what  they  do  ;  and  it  is  one  chief 
object  of  my  life,  in  the  work  I  have  at  Cambridge,  to  resist  by  all  fair  means  of 
argument,  and,  if  so  be,  of  personal  influence,  the  spread  of  opinions  which  tend — I 
do  not  say  they  are  intended,  but  they  tend — to  throw  back  the  moral  history  of 
mankind  over  a  period  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  to  blight  the  noblest  impulses  and 
aspirations  of  that  human  nature  which  the  Lord  Himself  condescended  to  assume. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  Canon   BARRY,  'D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College, 

London. 

My  Lord, — I  rise  (as  you  are  aware)  solely  in  deference  to  your  command,  to 
make  a  brief  contribution  to  this  important  discussion.  I  do  so  with  much  diffidence ; 
as  it  is  hard  to  speak  on  this  great  subject  without  such  careful  preparation  as  has 
been  evidently  bestowed  upon  the  singularly  able  papers  and  speeches  to  which 
we  have  listened.  But  I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  make  two  remarks  upon  the 
subject  now  before  the  Congress.  The  first  is  general,  glancing  at  the  subject 
as  a  whole ;  the  second  has  special  reference  to  that  division  of  the  subject  which 
treats  of  the  harmony  of  Science  and  Faith.  First,  in  regard  to  this  subject  as  a 
whole,  I  think  I  shall  not  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that,  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  have  listened  to  the  debate  to-day,  there  may  be  a  certain  uneasiness  in  this 
respect — that  there  appears  everywhere  to  be  an  antithesis  of  distinct,  although  not 
antagonistic,  forces  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  most  truly  remarked  that  the  spheres  of  the 
right  action  of  these  two  forces  cannot  possibly  be  distinguished  by  any  hard  and  fast 
lines.  The  human  mind  is  impatient  of  what  may  be  called  **  duality  *'  of  idea.  It 
desires  always  to  have  one  power,  and  one  only,  to  which  to  yield  an  unqualified 
obedience.  History  is  full  of  examples  of  men  who.  in  their  passion  for  unity,  are 
content,  or  even  eager,  to  obliterate  unmanageable  truth :  who  are  so  enamoured  of 
freedom  that  they  rejoice  to  defy  authority ;  or  have  such  absolute  deference  to 
authority  that  they  treat  freedom  as  a  delusion  and  a  sin.  Can  we  be  unaware  that 
there  are  men  so  devoted  to  science  that  they  can  find  no  room  in  the  soul  for  faith, 
and  votaries  of  faith  who  are  ever  engaged  in  the  ineffectual  attempt  to  limit  and  turn 
l)ack  the  advance  of  science  ?  Therefore,  I  conteive  that  in  your  minds  there  may 
be  some  uneasiness — perhaps  a  kind  of  impatience — of  this  state  of  things — eager  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  dimculties  by  some  sharp  and  one-sided  decision.  To  meet 
this  feeling,  I  venture  to  remind  you  that  this  condition  of  balance,  or  (as  some  men 
call  it)  compromise,  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  man ;  by  which  he  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  individual  and  free,  and,  on  the  other,  only  a  part  of  a  great  system  of 
humanity,  and  under  those  dispensations  of  God  which  deal  with  humanity  as  a 
whole.  So  far  as  he  is  individual,  he  must  have  freedom  ;  so  far  as  he  belongs  to  the 
great  life  of  humanity  and  God's  general  dispensation,  he  must  recognise  an  authority 
which  is  universal  and  permanent.  So  far  as  he  is  an  individual,  he  must  use  his 
freedom  in  the  single-mmded  and  single-eyed  search  after  truth  ;  so  far  as  he  is  only 
a  weak  member  of  a  great  system,  he  must  necessarily  depend  largely  upon  faith  in 
others.  So  far,  again,  as  he  is  individual,  he  must  trust  to  his  own  intuitions  of 
moral  truth  and  moral  sanction  ;  so  far  as  he  belongs  to  the  race,  he  must  find  the 
ultimate  moral  basis  in  the  revelation  which  God  hns  given  to  mankind  as  a  whole. 
When,  therefore,  you  can  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  man  «  individual  and 
social  nature — when  you  can  determine  how  far  he  Ijelongs  to  himself,  and  how  far  he 
belongs  to  the  great  universe  of  God — then,  and  not  till  then,  can  you  draw  the  same 
definite  line  of  demarcation  between  the  rights  of  freedom  and  rights  of  authority ; 
between  the  free  search  after  truth  which  belongs  to  science,  and  the  leaning  on 
a  higher  Personality  which  is  the  essence  of  faith  ;  between  the  intuitional  moral  sense, 
which  is  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  and,  according  to  our  Lord's  teaching,  the  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  each  individual  heart,  and  that  revelation  of  God  in  the  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ  Himself,  to  the  whole  race  of  man.  Therefore  the  attempt  to  escape  from 
this  condition  of  the  balance  of  interpenetrating  forces,  is  simplv  to  rebel  against  the 
fundamental  laws  of  our  human  nature ;  it  is  endeavouring  to  be  what  God  did  not 
intend  us  to  be,  and  to  aspire  to  attain  a  condition  which,  on  this  side  of  the  grave  at 
least,  is  impossible.  In  relation  to  the  second  and  more  special  rems^rk,  I  would  con- 
fine  myself  to  that  most  interesting  paper,  on  the  connection  of  Science  and  Faith,  to 
which  we  have  all  listened  with  such  breathless  attention,  from  Professor  Stokes.  He 
said  that  the  supposed  hostility  of  science  to  faith  might  arise  from  one  of  two  causes, 
either  from  there  being  a  hopeless  antagonism  between  their  conclusions,  or  from  the 
cultivation  through  the  sole  pursuit  of  science  of  a  temper  utterly  uncongenial  to  the 
exercise  of  faith.  While  he  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  former  of  these  causes,  he 
touched  very  briefly  on  the  latter  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  latter  that  I  would  venture  to 
sjieak.  I  believe  that  far  the  more  powerful  cause  of  opposition  between  Science  and 
Faith,  is  the  cultivation  on  either  side  of  a  temper  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the  one 
as  to  refuse  to  recognise  the  right  function  of  the  other.  Therefore,  what  we  Christians 
have  to  do,  is  to  establish  independently,  and  to  maintain  the  function  of  faith,  as  a 
great  and  necessary  factor  of  human  life,  and  as  a  power,  perhaps  the  most  influential  of 
all  powers  upon  human  nature.  That  work  has  been  done  to  some  extent  in  our  discus- 
sion to-day,  but  with  one  notable  omission.  The  question,  after  all,  for  us  Christians  is 
this — ^Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  to  place  an  implicit  faith  in  the  revelation  of  God,  through 
our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  It  may  be  true  (as  has  been  said  lately  by  Mr.  Darwin),  that 
"  Science  and  Christ  have  notning  to  do  with  each  other,  except  so  far  as  science  may 
make  us  somewhat  more  jealous  in  accepting  proofs  of  authority."  Bd  it  so.  Let 
science — historical  and  moral,  rather  than  physical  science — do  its  work,  in  testing  His 
cljiim  to  authority.  But  when  this  has  been  done,  if  the  authority  stand  the  test,  then  let 
us  boldly  claim,  on  the  other  side,  the  logical  consequence  of  admission  of  that 
authority.  Faith  in  Christ  claims  to  teach  us  to  **  know  that  which  passes  knowledge,'* 
to  be  ' '  filled  with  that  fulness  of  God,'*  which  to  man  unaided,  it  is  impossible  to 
£[rasp.  Is  this  claim  just  ?  The  question  is  whether  we  have,  or  have  not  a  right  to 
place  absolute  faith  in  the  revelations  of  God,  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This 
crucial  point  has  perhaps  hardly  been  brought  out.  I  listened  with  deep  attention  to 
the  remarkable  catalogue  of  intellectual  authorities  with  which  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting papers  concluded.  But  I  confess  I  missed  there  the  highest  and  holiest  of  all 
names.  The  omission  seemed  to  me  fatal.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  establish  that 
within  limits  the  law  of  faith  is  every  where  a  condition  of  human  life  and  progress. 
Who  can  question  this  ?  But  we  have  to  contend  that  to  this  natural  law  there  is  a  super- 
natural culmination  in  that  faith  in  the  revelation  of  God,  in  Christ,  which,  with  all 
other  faith,  is  not  provisional  but  final,  not  limited  but  absolute. 


The  Rev.  H.  Bickkrsteth  Ottley,  Vicar  of  St  Margaret's, 

Ilkley. 

I  WISH  in  the  five  minutes  which,  by  the  President's  indulgence  are  given 
to  me,  to  address  myself  to  the  practical  aspect  of  the  question  before  us.  It 
is  a  question  of  the  grave  importance  of  which  this  great  assembly  is  doubtless 
fully  conscious.  In  its  theoretical  and  abstract  bearings  it  has  been  amply 
discussed  in  the  papers  we  have  already  heard.  The  greatest  thinkers  have 
long  ago  settled  for  us  that  between  the  Christian  faith  and  science  there  is 
not  only  no  inherent  antagonism,  but  the  most  vital  harmony ;  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter  further  upon  that  question.  I  will  address  myself  to  the  more 
practical  question — ^as  to  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  more  especially  of 
us,  her  clergy,  in  our  day,  in  view  of  the  progress  of  modern  science.  There  are 
two  ideals,  either  of  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England  in  dealing 
with  what  science  teaches  us  to-day — the  one  is  apostolic^  the  other,  monastic. 
The  apostolic  ideal  is  that  by  which  the  Apostles  and  the  primitive  Christians  were  guided 
in  dealing  with  the  facts  which  they  had  to  preach.  They  were  not  apologists,  they 
were  not  <///if//a/f/«  critics  ;  not  Utopian  reformers  or  legislators,  but  plain  men  and 
women,  who  had  dealt  with  and  touched  historical  facts  ;  those  facts  they  preached, 
and  for  those  facts  they  were  not  afraid  to  die.  Throughout  the  Apostolic  Church 
you  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  spirit  of  that  injunction  which  has  already  been 
quoted,   **  Prove  all  things,"  and  **  Be  ready  always  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that 
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is  in  you."  That,  I  conceive,  is  one  ideal.  The  other  is  alas !  only  too  plainly 
pointed  out  by  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history.  From  the  days  of  Cyril,  when  the 
monks  of  Alexandria  tore  the  fair  flesh  of  Hypatia  from  her  limbs  by  way  of  arj^umau 
against  the  truth  of  the  mathematics  she  taught ;  or  when,  later,  Galileo,  the  Flo- 
rentine, aged  70  years,  kneeling  on  the  floor  of  the  Vatican  before  the  bench  of 
Cardinals,  was  forced  to  deny  the  motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun ;  from  the  day 
when  Brune,  the  astronomer,  was  burnt  alive  ;  or  when,  little  more  than  100  years 
ago,  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  were  pursued  as  Atheists  through  the  streets  of 
Ix>ndon  by  an  infuriated  mob  :  all  through  Church  history,  I  say,  down  to  the  present 
day,  men  have  felt  that,  as  for  science,  her  "  doctrines  "  are  true  for  evermore ;  and 
it  rests  with  the  Church  of  England  to  decide  which  of  these  two  ideals  she  will 
adopt  to-day.  Either,  in  the  spirit  of  the  apostles,  she  must  base  her  message  on  the 
facts  of  history  and  of  science  ;  or  she  may  throw  dust  in  our  eyes  and  leave  us  to 
grope  our  way  in  the  darkness  of  superstition,  and  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  life  as 
best  we  may.  Mr.  Welldon  has  spoken  of  Cambridge ;  I  could  confirm  his 
words  from  my  experience  of  the  sister  University.  I  could  confirm  them  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  North  of  England,  for  I  have  to  do  continually  with  the  business 
men  of  Leeds  and  Bradford,  who  insist,  and  rightly  insist,  upon  a  basis  of  kntnoledge 
as  the  true  groundwork  of  their  faith.  So  that,  in  conclusion,  I  will  merely  venture, 
in  all  humility,  to  submit  to  my  brother  clergy,  that  we  have  no  excuse  whatever,  in 
days  like  these,  for  inadequate  and  slipshod  scientific  information.  Our  book-stalls 
abound  with  cheap  scientific  primers  and  manuals  which  will  keep  us  abreast  of  con- 
clusions which  have  been  won  by  the  life-long  industry  and  induction  of  such  men  as 
Darwin,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley.  We  shall  surely  lose  nothing  by  thus  keeping  our- 
selves to  the  level  of  modern  thought  ;  but  shall  find  that  the  facts  of  science  are 
rooted  deep  in  what  we  call  the  "supernatural ; "  and  that  they  will  lead  us,  one  and 
all,  to  a  deeper  faith  in  the  work  and  the  Person  of  Him  who  said,  "  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  words  shall  never  pass  away." 


The  Rev.  Canon  Lefroy,  Liverpool. 

I  VENTURE  to  preface  my  few  remarks  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  the  letter 
of  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  may  be  embodied  in  the  authorised  report  of  our  proceedings. 
As  the  discussion  proceeded,  I  was  reminded  of  a  very  important  and  popular  phrase 
from  St.  Augustine — we  all  remember  that  wonderful  and  pithy  aphorism  of  his  **  In 
the  Old  Testament  the  New  is  concealed,  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  Old  is 
revealed."  I  venture  to  say  that  we  may  translate  that  aphorism  a  little 
widely,  believing  that  there  can  be  no  real  contradiction  between  the  Bible  and 
Science.  We  may  venture  to  say  that  "  in  the  Bible  science  is  concealed,  and  in 
science  the  Bible  is  revealed."  That  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  in  God's 
blessed  Word  there  are  anticipations  of  modem  science,  and  with  your  lordship's 
permission,  I  venture,  very  hastily,  to  refer  to  one  or  two  of  these  of  the  most 
commonplace  and  simple  character.  First.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  have 
these  well-known  words :  "  Let  the  waters  under  the  heavens  be  gathered  together 
unto  one  place."  Now  the  simple  doctrine  taught  by  this  statement  is  the  original  as 
well  as  the  final  unity  of  all  the  oceans,  and  this  statement  was  made  before  men  were 
able  to  use  them  for  locomotive  purposes ;  before  men  had  mastered  the  stormy 
elements  ;  centuries  before  we  had  learnt  to  give  a  name  to  any  of  the  great  bodies  of 
water  now  known  as  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian,  German,  or  Antarctic  oceans.  It 
remained  for  Magellan,  in  15 19,  to  undertake  the  boldest  enterprise  that  was  ever 
undertaken  by  man,  I  mean  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  But  having  accom- 
plished this,  he  was  enabled  to  give  practical  demonstration  to  the  Mosaic  anticipa- 
tion. He  demonstrated  the  unity  of  all  the  oceans,  and  his  discovery  as  well  as  the 
Mosaic  anticipation  of  it,  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  another  scientific  fact, 
I  mean  the  sphericity  of  our  globe.  We  were  told  to-day  the  universal  belief  of  the 
ancients  was  that  the  earth  was  a  plane.  The  Hindu  idea — that  it  was  borne  upon 
the  heads  of  elephants — is  mentioned  now  only  to  provoke  a  smile.  Lucretius  before 
Christ,  Pliny  and  Plutarch  after  Christ,  believed  this  planet  to  be  flat ;  and,  unless  I 
am  mistaken,  I  think  the  great  Augustine  held  the  same  view.  This  view  has  been, 
as  we  all  know,  discarded.  Scientific  investigations  have  placed  the  sphericity  of  our 
globe  beyond  debate.  True,  the  physical  doctrine,  now  accepted,  was  anticipated  by 
Pythagoras  and  by  Thales  of  Miletum.     But  these  were  anticipated  by  Isaiah,  when 
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he  declared  that  "Jehovah  sat  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,"  and  in  that  glorious 
Psalm  which  prefaced  our  sermons  yesterday,  we  remember  the  words  of  David  : 
•*  He  made  the  round  world."  Take  another  Biblical  anticipation  of  modern  science. 
Time  was  when  man  tabulated  the  number  of  the  stars  as  a  little  over  a  thousand  ; 
and  even  the  sharpest  vision,  favoured  by  an  oriental  or  an  alpine  atmosphere,  cannot 
connt  more  than  6,000  ;  but  Roger  Bacon  gave  to  the  world  the  principle  upon  which 
the  telescope  was  constructed  later  on  by  Galileo,  and  ever  since  science  has  been 
enabled  to  apply  what  M.  Ampere  calls  "  the  eye  of  a  giant  "  to  the  fields  of  immen- 
sity, and  sweep  these  fields  from  end  to  end.  She  declares  that  there  are  suns  and 
sjTstems  and  galaxies,  and  that  there  are  other  suns  and  systems  and  galaxies  beyond 
these.  She  tells  the  wondering  world  that  the  stars  of  heaven  are  innumerable.  That 
is  a  discovery,  comparatively  speaking,  of  recent  times,  but  the  anticipation  of  that 
discovery  dates  from  that  glorious  era  m  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind,  when  Jehovah 
summoned  the  father  of  the  faithful  on  that  calm  eastern  nipht  to  "  Look  now  toward 
heaven  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them.  Here  is  an  anticipation 
of  modem  science,  and  with  one  more  I  will  conclude.  In  the  104th  Psalm  we  all 
remember  the  glorious  panorama  the  poet  brings  before  the  believer  when  he  speaks  of 
the  light  as  a  garment  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  clouds,  the  winds,  and  the  mountains, 
and  as  I  venture  to  believe  he  speaks  of  the  glacial  epoch.  Hear  his  words, — **  They 
go  up  as  high  as  the  hills,  and  aown  to  the  ^leys  beneath,  even  into  the  place  which 
Thou  hast  appointed  for  them.  Thou  hast  set  a  bound  that  they  may  not  pass  over  ;  that 
they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth."  I  venture  to  think  these  words  refer  to 
the  great  ice  world.  The  words  indicate  the  glacier.  These  are  the  **  waters  "  which 
** stand  in  the  hills."  These  are  arrested  by  a  Divinely-appointed  bound.  That 
bound  I  see  in  the  power  of  frost,  expressed  by  Fahrenheit  in  thirty-two  degrees.  But 
the  discovery  of  thirty- two  degrees  as  the  frost  limit,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century.  Its  anticipation  dates  from  the  days  of  the  poetry  of  David.  If  time  allowed, 
I  could  show  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  anticipated  by  inspiration,  as  is  also 
the  great  law  of  circularity,  or  advance  through  retrogression,  and  I  would  close  with 
meTitioning  that  the  great  and  learned  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  has  given  abundant  evidence  that  the  nervous  system  in  its 
relation  to  the  head  underlies  the  realities  Which  St.  Paul  was  commissioned  to 
reveal  in  establishing  the  unity  and  the  dependence  of  every  member  of  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ  upon  Christ  as  its  head. 


TEMPERANCE    HALL. 
Wednesday   Morning,   October   4th. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Iles  in  the  Chair. 


THE    CLERGY. 

{a)    Beneficed   Clergy  : — The   Voice   of  the   Church    in    the 
Appointment  of  Bishops  and  Parish  Priests, 

PAPER. 
The  Rev.  G.  Greenwood. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  within  measurable  distance  when 
bishops  in  diocesan  synods,  comprising  representatives  of  the  laity  as 
well  as  the  clergy,  will  make  rules  for  the  management  of  their  dioceses, 
which  all  Churchmen  will  feel  bound  in  conscience  to  obey;  and  when, 
sitting  in  diocesan  courts,  having  true  spiritual  authority,  and  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  dioceses, 
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they  will  visit  violation  of  the  Church's  laws  with  spiritual  penalties 
which  all  good  Churchmen  will  gladly  take  their  part  in  enforcing.  But 
if  the  day  is  coming  when  the  bishops  will  thus  resume  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  powers  which  have  been  too  long  in  abeyance,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  question  of  the  method  by  which  men  are  to  be  chosen  to  hold  the 
Episcopal  office  is  one  of  ever-growing  interest.  The  present  system, 
whatever  be  its  practical  success,  can  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory 
as  applied  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  bishop  is  regarded,  not 
merely  as  an  authority  recognised  and  supported  by  the  Stale,  but  also, 
and  chiefly  as  Christ's  representative  in  the  government  of  His  Church, 
deriving  from  Him  powers  which  no  State  can  give,  and  which,  although 
it  may  hinder  or  hamper  the  exercise  of  them  by  persecution,  no  State 
can  take  away.  I  propose,  then,  in  this,  paper,  to  inquire  whether  a 
method  can  be  found,  not  necessitating  the  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State,  and  not  requiring  changes  too  great  or  too  sudden,  by 
which  primitive  principles  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  bishops  may 
be  adapted  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  English  Church,  and  a  matter 
so  vital  as  the  selection  of  the  Church's  spiritual  rulers  may  no  longer 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  one  man,  and  that  man  not  necessarily 
himself  a  Churchman. 

And,  first,  it  must,  I  think,  be  allowed,  that  there  is  no  divinely 
appointed  method  of  choosing  men  for  the  Episcopal  ofllice.  Before, 
however,  the  middle  of  the  third  century — the  Church  being  already 
divided  into  provinces,  each  with  its  own  Metropolitan — the  rule  had 
become  established  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  great  Council  of  Nicaea,* 
that  the  nomination  should  be'  made  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
vacant  diocese,  and  be  confirmed  by  the  Metropolitan,  with  his  provincial 
synod,  who,  under  normal  circumstances,  as  being  the  consecrators  of 
the  new  bishop,  must  always  have  had  a  veto  on  the  appointment 
This  method,  if  any,  has  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  Church's  accepted 
mode  of  selection ;  yet  it  lasted  in  its  integrity  but  for  a  comparatively 
short  period.  From  the  time  when  Christianity  became  the  established 
religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  bishops  of  the  Church  were 
recognised — unfortunately,  as  we  may  now  perhaps  be  disposed  to  think 
— as  authorities  in  the  State,  the  Emperor  and  the  great  State  officers  in 
the  provinces  under  him  began  naturally  to  desire  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  bishops,  and  could  hardly  fail,  when  so  minded,  to  make 
their  influence  felt.  But  it  was  the  joint  action  of  the  Papacy,  and  the 
strong,  rude,  yet  often  highly  gifted  Teutonic  leaders,  who  partitioned 
the  Western  Empire,  and  became  after  a  while  converts  to  Christianity, 
that  finally  overthrew  the  Church's  earlier  system.  Choice  by  the  head 
of  the  State,  and  ratification  by  the  Pope^  became  the  recognised 
method  of  appointing  bishops  in  the  West.  Apparently  as  long  as  the 
union  between  Church  and  State  subsists,  it  would  not  be  either  possible 
or  desirable  to  do  away  with  the  action  of  the  latter  in  the  appointment 
of  bishops  which  thus  became  established  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
not  essentially  affected  by  the  Reformation.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  how,  in  the  process  which  at  the  latter  date  was  arranged  here 
in  England,  traces  of  the  Church's  earlier  method   were   preserved, 


•  See  Cone.  Nic.  Can.  4,  compared  with  the  Epistle  of  the  Council  to  the  Churches 
in  Egypt,  given  in  Socrates^  Book  I.  c  9, 
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afTording  suggestions,  and,  as  it  were,  starting-points,  for  the  modifications 
which  have  now  become  desirable.  The  form  of  choice  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  an  occupant  for  the  vacant  see,  unreal 
though  it  be,  represents  by  a  survival,  the  voice  of  the  diocese  in  the 
appointment  of  its  spiritual  ruler;  while  the  confirmation  by  the 
archbishop  may  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  the  ratification  by  the 
provincial  synod  of  the  selection  made  by  the  diocese. 

But  what  was  the  natural — one  might  almost  say  the  inevitable — 
principle  that  underlay  the  primitive  method  of  appointment  ?  Surely 
it  was  this — that  each  of  the  parties  chiefly  interested  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  bishop  to  be  elected  should  concur  in  his  election. 
Originally  those  parties  were  twofold — viz.,  the  clergy  and  laity  whom 
he  was  to  govern,  and  the  Metropolitan  and  comprovincial  bishops  of 
the  province,  who  were  the  local  representatives  of  the  universal 
Episcopate,  by  some  of  whom  he  would  be  consecrated,  and  in  whose 
synod  he  would  have  a  seat :  therefore  by  their  concurrent  action  the 
election  was  effected.  But  when  the  bishops  of  the  Church  became 
judges,  armed  with  authority  by  the  State,  and  subsequently  peers  of  the 
realm,  the  Christian  Emperor,  King,  or  feudal  head  of  the  State,  had  a 
great  interest  in  their  views  and  administration,  and  by  the  foregoing 
principle,  might  fairly  claim  a  share  in  their  appointment.  The  evil  was 
that  his  position  enabled  him  gradually  to  reduce  the  share  of  the  other 
parties  to  a  nullity,  and  virtually  to  keep  the  nomination  in  his  own 
hands,  and  that  alas !  the  worldly  interests  of  the  Church  bribed  her 
rulers  to  offer  no  effectual  opposition  to  this  encroachment.  But  if  this 
is  a  true  account  of  the  situation,  a  remedy  for  present  difficulties  must 
be  sought  in  a  re-arrangment  which  would  keep  in  view  the  principle  of 
allowing  a  share  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  to  all  those  who  were 
mainly  interested  in  their  administration.  Who  then  are  they  who  at  the 
present  time  should,  according  to  this  rule,  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  a  bishop  ?  They  may,  I  think,  be  thus  enumerated — the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  diocese  over  which  he  is  to  preside ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  his  cathedral,  who  should  be  his  council  and  his  most  effective  coad- 
jutors ;  the  Metropolitan  and  comprovincial  bishops,  in  whose  synod  he 
will  have  a  seat ;  and  lastly,  the  Sovereign  of  the  realm  of  which  he  will 
be  a  peer.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  settling  the  form  in  which 
two  of  these  parties  should  take  action  ;  the  Sovereign  would  act,  as  at 
present,  through  the  Prime  Minister;  the  Metropolitan  and  the  com- 
provincial bishops,  in  the  Convocation  of  the  province — an  arrangement 
which,  as  our  Convocations  are  constituted,  would  have  the  advantage 
of  giving  the  representatives  of  the  clergy  of  the  province  some  voice  in 
the  selection.  The  mode  in  which  the  other  parties  concerned — viz., 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
diocese,  might  take  part  in  the  election,  requires  a  little  further 
consideration.  If  the  present  nugatory  action  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
is,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  last  relic  of  the  part  which  the  diocese  origi- 
nally played  in  the  choice  of  its  spiritual  ruler,  it  seems  to  follow  that, 
while  on  the  one  hand — both  from  the  fact  of  its  present  important, 
though  anomalous  position  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  from  the  close 
relations  which  should  subsist  between  it  and  the  bishop— the  claim  of 
the  cathedral  Chapter  to  have  a  share  in  selecting  an  occupant  for  the 
vacant  See,  can  hardly  be  disregarded ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  act 
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no  longer  separately,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  diocese.  How  then 
should  the  diocese  as  a  whole  be  represented  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
its  new  spiritual  ruler  ?  Surely  in  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  repre- 
sented for  all  Church  purposes  which  require  for  their  carrying  out  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  Churchmen  of  the  diocese — viz.,  by  a  diocesan 
synod  or  conference.  In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
to  the  Church  Congress  at  Swansea,  I  urged  the  advantage,  and  almost 
the  necessity,  of  establishing  in  every  diocese,  a  synod  with  whose  advice 
and  concurrence  the  bishop  should  regulate  the  more  important  matters 
affecting  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  people.  And  in  order  to  avoid  the 
complexity,  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  possibility  of  collision,  which 
must  result  from  the  co-existence  of  two  separate  bodies — a  synod 
consisting  of  the  bishop  and  the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  and  a 
conference  consisting  of  the  bishop,  the  representatives  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  communicant  laity,  I  advocated  the 
admission  of  the  latter  into  the  synod  itself ;  not  as  a  matter  of  right — for 
that  I  felt  sure,  if  Scripture  and  primitive  custom  were  to  decide  the 
question,  could  not  be  admitted — but  as  a  concession  which  the  bishop 
and  clergy  might,  I  believed,  rightfully,  safely,  and  wisely,  make  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Church.  I  endeavoured  to  show  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  three  parties  in  their  legitimate  spiritual  relations, 
the  synod  should  be  arranged  in  three  houses,  of  which  the  bishop  him- 
self should  be  the  first,  the  representatives  of  the  clergy  the  second,  and 
those  of  the  laity  the  third ;  and  that  no  synodical  act  should  be 
promulgated  without  the  concurrence  of  all  three — of  the  bishop  as 
ordaining,  the  clergy  as  confirming,  and  the  laity  as  assenting.  Sup- 
posing such  a  synod  as  this  to  be  constituted  in  any  diocese,  it  would 
be  through  it  that  the  diocese  would  naturally  act  in  the  selection  of  its 
chief  pastor ;  but  if  such  an  arrangement  as  that  for  which  I  pleaded  be 
considered  inadmissible,  then  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that,  in 
accordance  with  primitive  principles,  the  voice  of  the  diocese  in  the 
choice  of  its  bishop  must  be  allowed  to  make  itself  heard  by-  means  of 
a  conference,  in  which  the  communicant  laity  of  the  Church  shall  be 
duly  represented  ;  for  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  original  right  of 
the  laity  to  take  part  in  the  election.  In  either  case — whether  the 
diocese  act  through  a  diocesan  synod  containing  lay  representatives,  or 
through  a  conference — it  becomes  easy  to  assign  a  proper  position  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  in  its  councils.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
would,  I  presume,  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  second  house  of  the 
synod — of  which,  indeed,  the  Dean  might  very  well  lie  the  chairman 
when  it  desired  to  deliberate  separately — or  (x  officio  members  of  the 
conference.  But  in  the  vacancy  of  a  See  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for 
certain  purposes  of  administration  discharge  the  functions  of  the 
bishop ;  and  they  would  naturally  take  his  place  as  forming  the  first 
house  of  the  synod,  or  as  presiding  over  the  conference.  Thus,  while 
ceasing  to  act  as  now,  apart  from  the  diocese,  they  would  occupy  a 
position  of  real  influence  in  the  selection  of  its  spiritual  ruler,  which 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  their  present  elusive 
privilege. 

So  far  there  has  been  a  natural  evolution  of  the  application  of  the 
principle  with  which  we  started — that  of  giving  all  the  parties  chiefly 
interested  a  share  in  the  appointment  of  a  bishop.     But  now,  having  got 
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the  different  factors  of  the  problem — the  diocesan  synod  or  conference 
with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at  its  head,  the  Convocation  of  the  province 
presided  over  by  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  Sovereign  represented  by  the 
Prime  Minister — in  what  precise  manner  shall  we  set  them  to  co-operate 
in  bringing  out  the  required  result  ?     One  step  further  towards  the  solu- 
tion may  be  taken  without  much  question :  as  long  as  the  union  between 
Church  and  State  continues,  the  final  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  vacant 
See  will,  I  think,  remain  with  the  Crown  ;  and  from  this  it  follows  that 
the  action  of  the  other  parties  concerned  can  only  take  the  form  of  a 
nomination  of  several  persons  from  among  whom  the  final  choice  shall 
be  made,  or  of  some  right  of  challenge  as  regards  the  names  selected  by 
the  Sovereign.     Probably  there  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of  ways  in 
which  one  or  both  of  these  powers  might  be  conferred  upon  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  province  and  the  representatives  of  the  diocese  ;  and  in 
suggesting  a  particular  plan  I  must  be  understood  as  offering  it  rather  as 
an  illustration  than  as  a  proposal  likely  to  win  at  once  any  general 
acceptance.     Upon  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  bishop,  a  modified 
form  of  congi  d*  klire  might  be  sent  to  the  Metropolitan  and  to  the  Dean, 
authorising   them   to  assemble  respectively  the  Convocation   of   the 
province  and  the  synod  or  conference  of  the  diocese,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  and  submitting  to  the  Crown  the  names  of  not  more  than  six 
persons  well-qualified  to  fill  the  vacant  office.     The  actual  mode  of 
selection  might  be  as  follows — the  synod  or  conference  might  agree  upon 
not  more  than  three  names,  which  should  then  be  sent  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan.     The  Convocation  might  add  to  these,    if  it  saw  fit,  not  more 
than  three  other  names,  and  the  whole  list  should  then  be  submitted  to 
the  Crown.     Supposing  that  the  names  thus  sent  up  did  not  exceed 
three,  the  Crown  might,  if  it  chose,  proceed  at  once  to  make  from 
these  the  final  selection  ;  but  in  any  other  case,  and  in  this  case  also,  if 
it  saw  fit,  the  Crown  might  add  three  names  to  the  list,  and  then  refer 
it  back  to  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Dean,  with  a  permission  to  the 
Convocation  and  the  diocese  to  challenge  the  names,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  number.     The  synod  or  conference  might  then  strike  out 
not  more  names  than  it  had  originally  selected — e,g,^  three,  if  it  had 
exercised  its  full  right  of  choice,  and  chose  to  exercise  its  full  right  of 
challenge — and  send  the  remainder  to  the  Metropolitan.      The  Convo- 
cation, in  like  manner,  might,  if  it  saw  fit,  strike  out  not  more  names 
than  it  had  originally  added,  and  the  archbishop  would  then  submit  the 
residue — consisting,  if  the  right  of  challenge  had  been  fully  used,  of  three 
names — to  the  Crown  for  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative  of  final  selection. 
This  process  seems  complicated  in  description,  but  in  practice  I  believe 
it  would  prove  to  be  very  simple,  and  one  which  might  be  got  through  in 
the  course  of  a  week.    It  seems  almost  theoretically  perfect;  but  possibly 
on  this  very  account  it  may  not  commend  itself  to  practical  men.     I 
would,  however,  point  out  that  the  value  of  the  general  principle  which 
I  have  advocated  is  not  affected  by  the  rejection  of  this  particular 
scheme,  and  I  trust  that  no  objections  which  may  be  raised  against  the 
latter  will  be  allowed  to  prejudice  the  consideration  of  the  former.      Let 
me  repeat  tfiat  the  main  point  is  that  the  Churchmen  of  the  vacant 
diocese  and  the  bishops  of  the  province  should  have  an  effective  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  the  new  bishop ;  with  the  subsidiary  suggestion 
that  apparently  their  action  must  take  the  form  either  of  recommendation 
12 
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or  of  challenge,  or  of  some  combination  of  both.  It  only  remains  to 
point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  this  principle,  whether  in  the  form  I  have  proposed  or  in 
any  other  suitable  manner. 

And  here  let  me  guard  against  the  idea  that  we  are  likely  by  any 
alteration  in  the  method  of  appointment  to  get  better  or  abler  men  for 
bishops  than  we  have  at  present  I  venture  to  af&rm  that  those  who 
have  been  chosen  to  occupy  that  position  here  in  England  during  the 
last  thirty  years  will,  on  the  average,  compare  favourably  with  any 
average  set  of  bishops  in  Christendom,  of  whatever  time  or  country,  and 
that  more  than  one  of  them  would  have  stood  out  pre-eminent  either  for 
holiness  or  for  administrative  power  in  any  era  or  region  of  the  Church. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  course  of  a  man  when  appointed  to 
an  office  may  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  appointment  has  been  obtained  ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  appear 
to  be  saying  anything  offensive  or  disrespectful  if  I  suggest  that  not  only 
the  conduct  of  our  bishops,  but  still  more  the  conduct  of  others  towards 
them,  has  sometimes  been  unfavourably  affected  by  a  sense  that  they 
have  been  selected  solely  by  the  favour  of  the  Crown.  The  benefits, 
then,  which  may  fairly  be  looked  for  from  the  adoption  of  the  principles 
which  I  have  advocated  are  briefly  these  : — 

1.  From  the  variety  of  the  pities  who  would  be  concerned  in  the 
election:  there  would  be  a  better  chance  than  now  of  every  sort  of  man 
who  had  any  real  fitness  for  the  office  being  proposed  for  it. 

2.  From  the  same  cause,  there  could  hardly  arise  a  suspicion  of  any 
one  laying  himself  out  for  a  bishopric.  The  suffrages  to  be  gained  would 
be  too  diverse  and  the  chances  too  incalculable  to  make  it  worth  any^ 
body's  while  to  seek  to  turn  them  in  his  own  favour  by  any  other  method 
than  that  of  simply  doing  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

3.  There  could  be  no  suspicion  of  any  one  having  been  chosen  mainly 
on  political  grounds. 

4.  There  could  be  no  such  claim,  and  no  such  sense,  of  obligation  to 
a  particular  person  or  set  of  persons  as  may  conceivably  h^unper  or 
trouble  one  who  is  appointed  to  a  bishropric  by  the  present  system. 

5.  And  lastly,  the  Churchmen  of  a  diocese  would  feel  an  interest,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  property  in  their  bishop,  and  therefore  a  readiness  to  listen 
to  him  and  co-operate  with  him,  in  a  way  which  is  hardly  possible  at 
present.  For  even  if  he  were  not  one  of  their  nominees,  he  would  be 
one  whom,  by  not  desiring  to  challenge  his  name,  they  had  virtually 
accepted ;  so  that  the  ancient  rule  would  be  observed  that  no  bishop 
should  be  assigned  to  an  orthodox  diocese  whom  the  people  were  un- 
willing to  receive. 

I  have  left  myself  scant  time  for  speaking  of  the  second  topic  allotted 
to  me — the  question  of  the  appointment  of  parish  priests.  This  subject 
is  so  delicate  and  complicated  that  it  could  only  be  rightly  treated  in  a 
paper  entirely  devoted  to  it;  I  will,  however,  state  very  briefly  the 
principles  which,  it  seems  to  me,  should  regulate  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  a  remedy  for  abuses  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
abolition  of  those  rights  of  patronage  which  were  secured  to  founders, 
donors,  and  benefactors,  by  canons  of  early  councils  of  the  Church  ;* 

•  See  Cone.  Orleans,  a.d.  543,  Can.  33,  and  9th  Cone.  Toledo,  A.D.  655,  Can.  2. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  references  to  my  friend  Mr.  John  Walter  L«l 
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the  placing  of  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  those  rights  is  all  that  can  be 
wisely  done  in  this  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  I  trust  that  the  idea 
of  allowing  the  parishioners,  or  even  the  communicants,  to  choose  their 
own  priest  will  never  be  entertained;  experience  proves  that  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  demoralising  system,  both  to  priest  and  people,  that 
can  possibly  be  devised.  The  true  theory  of  the  position  of  a  parish 
priest  is  that  he  is  the  representative  of  the  bishop,  deriving  his  mission 
or  jurisdiction  from  him,  and  exercising  it  in  subordination  to  him, 
although  not  removable  by  him  except  for  good  cause  and  by  a  formal 
process.  It  follows  from  this,  that  where  the  bishop  is  not  the  patron,  he 
should  have  greater  power  than  at  present  of  refusing  to  institute  a  priest 
whom  he  deems  to  be  unfit  for  a  benefice  to  which  he  has  been  presen- 
ted. Yet  such  a  power  as  this  would  have  to  be  carefully  guarded,  lest 
it  should  be  used  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  patron,  or  to  limit  unduly 
the  range  of  permissible  doctrine  or  ritual  in  the  diocese.  Probably  it 
would  be  necessary  to  lay  down  certain  definite  grounds  of  refusal — such 
as  heresy,  immorality,  insufficient  learning,  or  insufficient  or  unsuccessful 
experience ;  and  the  patron  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  properly 
constituted  provincial  court,  should  the  bishop  fail  to  convince  him  that 
his  objections  to  his  nominee  were  sound  and  forcible. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  define  the  mode  of  action  which  might  be 
allowed  to  the  Churchmen  of  a  parish  or  district,  when  an  appointment 
was  made  against  which  they  felt  bound  to  remonstrate.  This  much 
may  perhaps  be  safely  determined — that  such  action  should  be  confined 
to  the  male  communicants  of  above  a  certain  age,  and  should  take  the 
form  of  their  selecting  two  of  their  number  to  confer  with  the  bishop 
and  explain  to  him  their  difficulties.  It  might  be  made  incumbent  upon 
him  to  consider  carefully  their  allegations,  and  in  case  he  was  not  him- 
self the  patron,  either  to  disallow  and  try  to  remove  their  objections,  or, 
if  satisfied  of  their  validity,  to  refuse  to  institute  the  priest  presented, 
leaving  the  patron  to  appeal,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  the  provincial  court. 
In  cases  where  the  bishop  was  the  patron,  it  might  be  made  his  duty — 
if  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  complainants— to  refer  the  matter,  should  they 
request  him  to  do  so,  to  the  provincial  court,  the  decisions  of  which  should 
in  all  cases  be  final  All  this  seems  to  point  to  an  amicable  conference 
between  the  bishop,  the  representatives  of  the  communicants,  and  the 
patron — if  the  benefice  was  not  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop — before  a 
formal  appointment  was  made ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  all  but  a 
very  few  cases  such  a  conference  would  lead  to  an  arrangement  that 
could  be  accepted  by  all  parties. 


ADDRESS. 
Walter  G.  F.  Phillimore,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

I  DESIRE  to  confine  myself  to  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  Bishops.  It  must,  I 
think,  be  agreed  that  the  present  mode  is  faulty.  In  an  age  when  self-government 
prevails,  it  is  anomalous  that  the  Church  should  have  no  appreciable  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  her  governors  and  chief  pastors.  Still  more  strange  is  it  that  the  representative 
system  should  have  originated  in  the  representation  of  dioceses  by  their  bishops  at 
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Synods  and  Councils,  and  that  the  Church  to  which  this  system  is  due  should  now 
have  her  representatives  forced  on  her  from  without,  as  if  dioceses  were  "  nomination 
Boroughs. " 

The  early  rule  of  the  Church  was  plain.  The  ordination  and  commission  were  given 
to  each  bishop  by  his  brother  bishops  of  the  province  assembled  under  the  Metropoli- 
tan. But  these  bishops  had  no  power  to  force  a  bishop  upon  an  "  unwilling  clergy 
and  people."    The  maxim  was  Nemo  detur  itwiiis. 

Hence  the  original  nomination  or  election  was  in  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese, 
nominating,  recommending,  or  "  postulating  '*  a  particular  man  to  be  their  ruler. 
The  Metropolitan  and  bishops  of  the  province  had  a  veto,  as  the  Bnal  appointment, 
consecration  and  confirmation  was  in  them. 

I  would  just  refer  among  other  authorities  to  Canon  4  of  the  Council  of  Nicsei 
(A.D.  325),  Canon  6  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  (a.d.  347),  St.  Cyprian's  Epistles,  44 
and  68,  and  to  the  Decrees  of  Pope  Ccelestine  (A.D.  427)  No.  18,  and  of  Pope  Leo 
(A.D.  444)  No.  35. 

No  doubt  it  happened  that,  as  the  Christian  Church  became  established,  and 
bishops  became  important  public  officers  in  the  State,  the  Emperors  wished  to  have  a 
voice  in  their  appointment ;  and  this  voice  was  conceded  to  them  in  many  cases,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  bishops  of  important  cities  or  of  Sees  near  the  Imperial  resi- 
dences. The  concession  was  an  act  of  natural  defprence  to  a  great  Christian  layman. 
The  Emperors  usurped  upon  this  concession,  and  got  to  claim  it  as  a  right.  They 
claimed  to  have  a  power  of  directing  the  laity,  by  virtue  of  their  despotic  authority, 
how  to  vote.  It  was  an  easy  step  from  this  to  give  the  vote  in  their  stead.  Dioceses 
got  so  large,  and  communication  was  so  difficult  and  uncertain,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
gather  either  clergy  or  laity  together  ;  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  took  the  place  of 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  were  more  easily  controlled  by  the  Emperor.  The 
petty  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  nations  which  overran  the  Roman  Empire  claimed,  when 
they  became  Christian,  the  same  prerogatives  as  the  Emperors  had  ;  and  so  the  right 
of  the  Sovereign  became  universally  recognised.  The  legal  forms,  however,  still  in 
use  preserve  many  traces  of  the  old  rights.  The  thing  is  to  give  those  forms  life  and 
completion. 

The  working  of  the  system  is  bad.  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Greenwood  that  the  best  men  are  appointed  under  it.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
the  clergy  and  people  of  a  diocese  feel,  and  justly,  that  a  bishop  appointed  as  he  is  at 
the  present  day  is  not  one  of  themselves,  is  not  their  chosen  one ;  and  for  a  long  time 
he  is  a  stranger  to  them.  The  bishops  themselves  do  not  feel  that  they  are  representa- 
tives of  their  dioceses.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  consider  that,  far  from  keeping 
up  the  traditions  of  the  diocese,  it  is  their  mission  to  alter  and  correct,  that  they  are 
sent  from  some  centre  to  rule  and  shape  the  dioceses  they  are  put  over.  Worst  of  all, 
the  taint  of  their  origin  clings  to  them.  The  State  has  appointed  them.  They  feel 
the  claims  of  the  State,  sometimes  even  more  than  the  claims  of  the  Church.  Eras- 
tianism  and  the  worst  forms  of  Prelacy  are  thereby  encouraged. 

But  even  if  the  best  men  are  appointed  now,  it  is  clear  that  the  best  men  have  not 
been  always  appointed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  present  instances,  but  who  would 
defend  as  a  class  the  nominations  of  the  Georgian  era  or  of  Lord  John  Russell  ?  So 
far  as  the  present  appointments  are  good,  do  we  not  owe  it  in  a  great  part  to  the  con- 
trol of  public  opinion  ?    And  in  Ireland,  where  there  was  little  public  opinioD,  we 
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Icnow  what  the  appointments  came  to.  They  are  best  described  by  the  sarcasm  of 
Swift.  He  said  that  the  English  Government  in  its  parental  care  took  the  greatest 
pains  to  appoint  good  bishops  to  Ireland.  That  was  well  known.  How  was  it  then 
that  the  actual  bishops  proved  so  deplorable  ?  Why  the  evil  was  that  all  these  excel- 
lently appointed  bishops  had  to  start  from  London,  and  on  their  road  to  Ireland  they 
passed  over  Hounslow  Heath,  at  that  time  unfortunately  invested  by  highwaymen, 
and  the  highwaymen  robbed  the  new  bishops  of  their  clothes,  arrayed  their  own  selves 
in  them,  and  proceeded  to  Ireland  as  the  new  bishops  in  their  stead  1 

I  think  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  repeated  this  saying  of  £wift  in  the  debate  on 
the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Act.  So  much  for  the  past.  We  have  no  reason 
to  expect  better  bishops  in  future.  We  have  no  security  for  the  times  when  the  Prime 
Minister  may  be  a  Nonconformist  or  even  an  unbeliever,  besides  being  the  nominee 
of  a  godless  Parliament  The  position  was  considerably  different  when  the  appoint- 
ments of  bishops  were  made  by  the  Sovereign,  who  was  bound  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Church,  upon  his  own  responsibility  and  conscience,  and  after  consulting  the  existing 
heads  of  the  Church,  as  George  III.  used  often  to  do. 

For  a  remedy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  enormous  change.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  deprive  the  State  of  all  voice.  I  would  not  do  so  while  there  is  an 
Establishment.     It  is  only  required  to  give  the  Church  some  voice. 

I  give  you  an  instance  from  the  Church  of  Sweden,  not  as  citing  her  as  a.  model,  but 
because  she  is  Protestant  enough,  and  by  some  thought  too  Erastian.  She  is  an 
Elstablished  Episcopalian  Church,  and  the  following  system  is  considered  safe  with 
her : — It  provides  for  the  voice  of  the  clergy  by  assembling  them  in  their  Ruri- 
decanal  Chapters  and  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  letting  each  Chapter  elect  three  clergy- 
men, then  having  the  three  clergymen  who  obtain  the  votes  of  most  Chapters  returned 
to  the  Crown,  for  the  Crown  to  choose  one  out  of  them,  who  will  be  consecrated  by 
the  Archbishop. 

Why  should  we  not  adopt  some  such  scheme,  only  extending  it  by  giving  a  voice  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  faithful  laity  ? 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  C.  J.  Thompson,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Cardiflf. 

I  AM  afraid  that  the  few  words  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  will  appear  very  simple, 
and,  perhaps,  scarcely  up  to  the  level  of  such  a  debate  as  this  ;  but  such  as  they  are, 
they  will,  very  fairly  I  think,  represent  the  views  of  many  a  parish  priest  among  us 
in  connection  with  this  momentous  question.  First  of  all,  I  venture  to  think 
that,  if  the  voice  of  the  Church  were  heard  in  the  appointment  of  bishops,  we  should 
have  a  great  many  more  bishops  than  we  have  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  the  very 
thing  which  we  parish  priests,  burdened  with  large  responsibilities  and  enormous  popu- 
lations, specially  need.  I  have  myself  no  manner  of  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  a 
bishop  must,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  have  a  very  large  stipend  ;  and  I  think  those  of 
my  brethren  who  may  be  similarly  placed  with  myself,  with  a  growing  population  of 
20,000  people,  a  staff  of  six  or  seven  clergy,  besides  no  end  of  lay  workers  of  one  kind 
and  another,  and  who  have  to  work  all  this  upon  an  endowment  of  some  ;^200  a  year, 
will  sympathise  very  much  with  what  I  say.  I  do  not  think  that  the  payment  of  a 
stipend  of  ;f 4000  a  year,  or  a  minimum  of  ;£^3000,  is  at  all  necessary  to  render  con- 
spicuous that  spiritual  lordship  which  we  all  recognise  as  inherent  in  the  Divine 
office  of  a  bishop.     I  recognise  in  the  noble,  many-side  J,  self-devoted  worker  for 
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God,  who,  but  the  other  day,  laid  down  his  life  in  Central  Africa,  a  lordship  quite 
equal  to  that  which  is  so  worthily  sustained,  shall  I  say,  for  example,  in  the  recently 
created  diocese  of  Liverpool.  I  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Greenwood,  that  we  could 
not  have,  "on  the  average  " — I  lay  stress  on  the  "average" — a  more  excellent,  able, 
and  pious  body  of  bishops  than  adorn  the  episcopal  thrones  of  this  kingdom,  at  the 
present  moment ;  but  it  seems  to  me — and  tnis  is  the  second  p>oint  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  attention,  though  I  speak  with  some  diffidence — that  there  Is  one  all-important 
thing  which  the  ordinary  bishop,  appointed  in  the  ordinary  way,  rather  lacks. 
To  use  a  term  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  but  which  is  very  expressive,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  ordinary  bishop  loses  "touch"  with  his  clersy  and  with  his 
people.  If  parish  priests,  who  are  gentlemen — men  of  high  education  and  devoted 
worlcmen,  whose  praise  is  in  many  a  church  and  parish  in  the  land,  whose  name  b 
known  in  every  Anglo-Saxon  diocese  throughout  the  world — ^if  these  men  are  content 
to  dwell  among  their  own  people  for  20,  30,  40  years,  and  to  live  in  a  bumble 
apostolic  way  among  them,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  bishop  should  not  be  found  to  do 
the  same  thing ;  and  I  believe  that  nothing  would  be  more  conducive  than  such  a  line 
of  conduct,  to  the  gathering  in  of  the  people  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  In  the  next 
place,  we  want  our  bishops  to  take  their  stand  on  the  old  lines  of  apostolic  order. 
They  may  well  be  able  to  give  as  cordial  a  grasp  as  anyone  else  to  the  hard  homy 
hand  of  the  toiling^  workman  ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  be  always  affecting  sympathy 
with  their  fellows  in  such  cheap  phrases  as  "  the  old  story,"  "  the  old  gospel,"  "the 
Protestant  faith,"  and  "  our  glorious  reformation."  Those  things  belong  to  all  of  us. 
Let  no  man  say  he  has  a  monopoly  of  such  beliefs,  any  more  than  a  monopoly 
of  the  excellent  virtues  of  manliness  and  humanity.  I  leave  it  to  Mr.  Green- 
wood and  Dr.  Phillimore  to  define  exactly  what  is  meant  by  "The  Voice  of 
the  Church  in  the  Appointment  of  Bishops ; "  but  I  believe  that  if  we  had  a 
more  p>opular  basis  for  the  selection  and  appointment  of  our  chief  pastors,  we 
should  be  more  likely  to  have  men  true  to  Church  order,  loyal  to  the  Church  which 
has  given  them  their  office,  and  especially  loyal  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  out  of 
whom  they  are  taken,  and  whom  they  are  chosen  to  lead  and  to  rule.  Assuredly,  a 
bishop  should  have  the  indirect  sympathy  for  all  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the 
Church — ^he  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  churchman  if  he  has  it  not — but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  very  first  thing  he  ought  to  set  before  himself  is  to  seek  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  his  cler^,  and  to  do  nothing  to  cast  that  confidence  from  him.  Let  him 
show  that  he  is  in  all  things  true  to  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  has  happened  of  late  years  more  painful  to  the  feelings  of  loyal  church- 
men, than  the  fact — ^if  accounts  be  true — that,  on  an  Ember  Sunday,  when  a  bishop 
of  the  Catholic  Church  should  have  been  ordaining  priests  and  deacons  in  his  own 
cathedral,  a  certain  prelate  should  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  officiate  in  the 
chapel  of  another  body  which  repudiates  our  orders,  committing,  as  I  venture  to 
think,  the  betrayal  of  a  high  trust ;  to  say  the  least,  an  irregularity  of  the  very 
grossest  kind. 


The   Rev.  T.  Outram  Marshall,  Organising   Secretary  of 

the  English  Church  Union. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  insist  on  is  that  those  who  charge  the  present  mode  o 
appointing  bishops  with  being  most  corrupt,  are  not  finding  any  fault  with  the 
Reformation.  The  corruption  was  due  to  Papal  interference,  centuries  ago ;  and  the 
only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  Reformdtion,  in  this  respect,  is  that  it  failed  to 
reform  this  great  abuse.  The  second  thing  I  want  to  insist  on  is  that  we  are  not 
bringing  any  charge  against  the  existing  bishops  as  unfit  for  their  posts.  But  I  do  sajr 
that  the  very  same  bishops  that  we  have  to  day,  would  be  much  better  bishops  than 
they  are  if  we  had  chosen  them  ourselves,  instead  of  having  them  set  over  us  by  the 
State ;  because,  then,  they  would  feel  that  they  were  chosen  by  us  to  be  our  leaders 
against  Erastianism,  instead  of  feeling  that  they  were  set  over  us  as  magistrates,  to 
repress  the  dangerous  classes  among  the  clergy,  and  to  snub  those  who  are  too 
enthusiastic  amongst  the  laity.  CerUinly,  if  we  had  a  voice  in  their  appointment,  the 
relations  between  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  would  be  greatly  improved.  No  one 
who  remembers  the  solemn  words  warning  us  that  unless  one  shall  come  "  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  their  fatbeis," 
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God  will  "smite  the  earth  with  a  curse/'  can  look  at  the  relations,  at  present  existing, 
between  the  bishops  and  their  clergy,  and  many  of  their  most  earnest  laity,  without 
feeling  that  almost  any  change  is  worth  making  which  will  bring  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
and  through  them  the  whole  Church,  more  in  harmony  with  each  other.     When, 
however,  we  say  that  the  bishdps  should  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  laity,  it  must  be 
clearly    understood  that    we    mean  communicant    laity   and    no   others.      Some- 
body is  sure  to  get  up  presently  and  say   that  if  the  system   I   advocate  were 
adopted,  there  would  be  so  much  party  feeling  shown  in  the  election.     We  do  not 
find  that  in  the  Colonial  Churches.     Many  truly  grand  and  apostolic  bishops  have 
thus  been  chosen  there,  and  although  there  is  often  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
the  Churchmen  in  the  Colonies,  we  find  that  the  bishops  who  are  chosen  are  always 
accepted  without  question  by  the  whole  diocese.      In  Jamaica,  for  instance,  the  other 
day,  when  Bishop  Tozer  was  obliged  by  illness  to  resign,  there  was  great  diversity  of 
opmion  as  to  who  should  be  chosen  as  nis  successor,  and  though  a  very  strong  minority 
of  the  clergy  and  a  majority  of  the  influential  laity  had  voted  against  the  man  who  was 
appointed,  yet  they  met  the  day  after  the  appointment  and  said  they  accepted  it  as 
God's  decree,  and  would  loyally  work  with  the  new  bishop.      So  much  for  the  over- 
ruling of  God's  providence  when  we  work  in  God's  way.     We  must,  however,  not 
only  labour  and  pray  for  a  better  mode  of  appointing  bishops  in  England,  but  also 
pray  with  firm  faith  for  the  over-ruling  of  the  present  mode,  corrupt  as  it  is.     Under 
such  conditions  as  the  present,  or  even  worse,   we  got   our  great  champion  and 
martyr,    St.  Thomas  a'Becket,  and  we  may  pray  that  even  now  the  state-craft  of 
a  Prime  Minister,  and  the  prejudices  of  a  Sovereign,  may  be  overruled  so  as  to  give 
us  another  Becket  and  another  Laud.    With  regard  to  the  Church  of  Wales,  which 
was  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker,  the  way  to  stave  off  disestablishment  there  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  for  the  four  Welsh  bishops  to  meet  together,  without  waiting  for 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  division  of  their  Sees,  and 
Incomes,  and  for  the  appointment  of  four  other  bishops,  who  should  a//  be  Welshmen. 
These  eight  bishops  might  well  choose  one  of  their  own  number  as  Archbishop  of 
Caerleon,  under  whom  they  might  meet  in  a  Provincial  Synod  of  their  own.     Now 
one  word  as  to  the  appointment  of  parish  priests.     I  maintain  that  the  laity  have 
the  sacred  ri|;ht,  notof^  electing,  nor  even  of  vetoing,  but  certainly  of  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  objecting  to  (and  having  their  objections  fairly  considered)  those  who  may 
be  nominated  as  their  pastors.     The  communicants  should  be  required  to  take  the 
trouble  to  organise  themselves  as  "  the  body  of  the  faithful "  in  the  parish,  and  the 
bishops  should  then  be  required  to  give  them  a  month  or  six  weeks'  notice  of  any 
appointment  that  the  patron  proposes  to  make.     If  the  communicants,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, make  any  objection,  the  bishop  should  be  bound  to  consider  it,  and  give 
his  judgment  thereon ;  and  if  the  objection  be  really  weighty,  he  should  take  steps  to 
try  to  save  the  parish  from  the  appointment.     It  is  not  fair  or  right  that  a  very  high 
Churchman  should  come  and  upset  a  low  church  parish,  or  that  a  very  low  Church-' 
man,  as  is  far  more  often  the  case,  should  be  sent  into  and  upset  a  high  church  parish. 
Is  a  clergyman  to  change  the  hours  of  service,  the  music,  the  hymnal,  the  altar 
ornaments,  the  whole  mode  of  working  the  parish,  according  to  his  own  fancy? 
Surely,  the  question  to  be  considered  is  what  the  communicants  like,  and  not  what 
the  parson  himself  likes.    The  communicants,  therefore,  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  objecting  to,  though  not  of  vetoing,  or  electing  their  parish  priest.     But  in 
regard  to  bishops  I  claim  more — I  claim  the  right  of  free  election  for  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  diocese.      There  is  this  difference  between  the  parish  priest  and  the 
bishop  :  the  bishop  rules,  the  parish  priest  only  /eeds  and  teaches,     A  clergyman,  for 
instance,  is  called  now-a-days  a  bad  and  disloyal  clergyman,  if  he  ventures  to  disagree 
with  his  bishop,  and  to  say  so  openly,  and  to  act  accordingly ;  but  no  layman  is  said 
to  act  disloyally  if  he  ventures  to  disagree  with  the  parish  priest,  and  says  so,  and 
acts  accordingly.     It  is  hard,  and  it  seems  unreasonable,  that  we  should  be  freely 
allowed  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  to  disagree  as  much  as  we  like  with  a  certain  well- 
known  clergyman  of  a  very  opposite  school  indeed,  and  then,  because  he  happens  to 
be  sent  by  the  Queen  to  Liverpool  as  a  bishop,  we  should  all  at  once  be  called  dis- 
loyal Churchmen  for  continuing  to  disagree  with  him,  and  declining  to  follow  his 
lead,  and  all  the  more  so  when  he  himself  commits  schism  in  the  Church  by  forsaking 
the  Divine  worship  offered  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  joining  instead  thereof  in 
the  Will-worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Establishment. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  WiRGMAN,  Rector  of  S.  Mary's,  Port  Elizabeth, 

South  Africa. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  intrude  n^self  on  the  Church  Congress, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  can  add  a  little  practical  experience  to  what  previous 
speakers  have  said  with  regard  to  a  Diocese  electing  its  own  bishop.     In  the  Church 
of  South  Africa  we  have  for  some  time  elected  our  own  bishops,  the  communicant 
laity  having  a  distinct  voice  in  the  election.    When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  See,  it  is 
notified  to  the  Metropolitan,  who  issues  his  mandate  to  the  senior  priest  to  summon  a 
synod  for  the  election  of  a  successor.     Every  priest  who  holds  the  bishop's  license, 
whether  he  be  beneficed  or  not,  can  vote,  and  each  congregation  calls  a  meeting  oif 
ihe  communicant  laity,  and  they  elect  a  communicant  as  their  representative.    The 
bishop  has  to  be  chosen  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  order.     The  laity  cannot 
carry  their  man  against  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  cannot  elect,  as  in  opposition  to 
the  laity,  so  that  the  new  bishop  feels  that,  when  enthroned  in  his  Cathedral  Church, 
he  is  the  bishop  chosen  freely  by  their  united  suffrages.     I  can  only  tell  you  of  the 
working  of  this  system  in  the  Diocese  of  Grahamstown,  in  the  case  of  my  late 
Diocesan,  Bishop  Merriman.     The  fact  of  that  great,  holy,  and  wise  prelate  being 
imanimously  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  his  clergy  and  laity,  was  for  him  the  one  great 
comfort  amidst  all  his  difficulties — and  they  were  not  light.    Our  bishop  always  found 
when  he  met  his  clergy  and  laity  in  Sjmod,  that  he  was  really  their  bishop,  and  the 
loyal  support  he  received  from  both  clergy  and  laity  throughout  the  late  troubles, 
when  one  recalcitrant  priest  stood  alone  in  his  disloyalty  (so  far  as  the  clergy  were 
concerned),  was,  I  feel  sure,  in  great  measure  due  to  the  mode  of  his  election.    Hav- 
ing elected  our  bishop,  our  clergy  and  laity  determined  to  stand  by  him  as  one  man. 
And  now  our  diocese  is  about  to  elect  a  successor,  and  I  am  sure  the  prayers  of  this 
great  and  sympathetic  Church  of  England  will  be  with  us,  that  a  vase  man  be  chosen 
to  take  up  the  heavy  burden  which  has  fallen  from  the  shoulders  of  him  whose  loss 
we  all  so  deeply  deplore.     I  may  say  that  I  do  not  feel  any  undue  anxiety  as  to  the 
result.     We  do  not  feel  as  you  feel  in  England  ;  we  do  not  wonder  whom  the  Prime 
Minister  will  please  to  appoint.     We  feel  that  whoever  may  be  appointed,  will  be 
appointed  by  God's  Providence  according  to  the  catholic  lines  01  God's  primitive 
church.     The  new  bishop,  whatever  his  religious  opinions  may  be,  will  be  elected  by 
the  majority  of  the  clei^  and  laity,  and  the  appointment  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
bench  of  the  South  African  bishops.     The  appointment  being  made  in  this  constitu- 
lional  way,  we  shall  put  aside  all  heart-burnings,  and  we  shall  work  together  under 
our  new  Diocesan,  looking  to  him  as  our  legitimately-elected  Father  in  God.     I  mnst 
thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  a  stranger  from  the 
Colonies,  and  if  my  words  can  be  of  any  service  in  urging  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of 
England  to  obtain  their  just  rights,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  spoken  in  vain. 


{b)    Unbeneficed  Clergy: — Position  and  Prospects. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  E.  G.  O'DoNOGHUE. 

**  At  the  present  time,"  so  writes  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  who  has 
been  selected  to  follow  me  in  this  discussion,  **  the  services  of  a  great 
number  of  otherwise  most  suitable  men  are  lost  to  the  Church  of 
England,  both  by  unwillingness  to  enter  the  profession  at  all,  in  view  of 
its  many  disavantages,  and  by  its  abandonment  after  entrance,  from  the 
following  causes,  too  well  known  to  persons  familiar  with  the  subject  to 
require  any  enlarging  upon  : — 

I.  **The  progressive  diminution  of  income  obtainable  by  an  unbene- 
ficed man,  however  active,  as  he  grows  older,  caused  by  the  natural  un- 
willingness of  incumbents  to  employ  gentlemen  senior  to  themselves  in 
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subordinate  positions.  2.  The  uncertainty  of  an  elderly  or  aged  clergy- 
man, if  unbeneficed,  being  able  to  obtain  the  means  of  existence.  3. 
The  stagnation  of  promotion  to  independent  posts,  caused  by  the  in- 
ability of  aged  and  infirm  incumbents  to  afford  the  resignation  of  their 
benefices.  4.  The  uncertainty  of  a  curate  obtaining  an  independent 
post  at  all.  5.  The  long  average  time  (twelve  years)  before  the  pro- 
motion of  each  curate  who  obtains  such  a  post.  6.  The  exceptional 
length  of  time,  as  compared  with  all  other  professions,  during  which  a 
young  man  must  remain  a  burden  and  expense  to  his  friends  before  being 
able  to  earn  his  own  living. 

"  These  six  principal  reasons  keep  numbers  of  excellent  men  out  of 
the  ministry,  while  necessarily  causing,  among  those  who  do  enter  it  and 
fail  of  obtaining  promotion,  discontent,  heartburnings,  and  disappoint- 
ments, all  the  greater  because,  hitherto  at  least,  beyond  all  reach  of 
practical  remedy." 

The  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  Unbeneficed  Clergy  are  in  this 
terse  statement  sufficiently  set  forth  for  the  practical  purpose  of  the  writer, 
but  as  comparatively  few  persons  are  familiar  with  the  facts  and  figures 
of  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  treat  it  in  fuller  detail,  and  to 
exhibit  the  conditions  of  the  problem  under  more  than  one  aspect,  as  it 
will  certainly  be  desirable  to  emphasise  the  real  bearing  of  the  facts 
submitted,  to  the  exclusion  of  merely  personal  considerations.  In  other 
words,  I  believe  that  the  grievances  of  curates  should  only  be  accorded 
prominence  if  they  can  be  proved  to  be  actually  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  at  large,  and  I  must,  for  my  own  part,  refuse  to  allow  this 
question  to  be  narrowed  down  to  a  petty  controversy  between  the  Bene- 
ficed and  the  Unbeneficed  Clergy.  It  will  best  suit  my  purpose  and  be 
most  calculated  to  secure  the  interest  of  my  hearers,  if  I  contrast  at  some 
length  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  younger  and  older  curates 
respectively,  and  if  I  take  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  accentuate  those 
evils  which  are  corroding  the  usefulness  of  the  Church,  sharply  dif- 
ferentiating them  from  purely  personal  grievances. 

It  must  at  the  outset  be  frankly  admitted,  that  the  position  of  a  curate 
in  the  apprentice  stage  of  his  career  is  fatally  attractive  ;  for  the 
stipends  of  assistant  curates  have  within  recent  years  risen  so  much, 
that  the  newly  ordained  Priest  can  generally  command  as  much  as 
^150  per  annum. 

If  he  has  interest — (and  a  Swiss  newspaper  informs  us  that  **  the 
Church  of  England  is  very  largely  regarded  as  a  sort  of  asylum  or 
charitable  institution  for  the  maintenance  of  the  younger  sons  of  the 
upper  classes  ") — if,  I  say,  he  has  interest,  he  is  not  unfrequently  **jobbed" 
into  valuable  preferment  with  a  haste  bordering  on  indecency.  Or,  his 
father-in-law  may  have  money.  In  this  case  he  is  able — nay,  he  is 
encouraged — to  invest  it  in  the  purchase  of  a  spiritual  office,  assured  and 
reassured  by  the  clerical  agent  that  such  an  investment  is  a  favourite 
one  with,  "ex-colonial  bishops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries,"  while  he  is 
filled  with  a  sense  of  sweet  satisfaction,  when  he  reflects  that  his  invest- 
ment is  "calculated  to  return  from  7  to  10  per  cent  interest." 

But  even  the  ordinary  average  curate,  without  influence,  or  with  a 
conscience,  finds  that  his  lot  (I  am  speaking  of  unmarried  men)  has 
fallen  in  places  that  are  pleasant  enough  during  the  earlier  years  of  his 
ministry. 
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But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  ministry  is  of  proportionate  use- 
fulness to  the  Church,  if  it  has  been  correctly  computed  that  the  average 
curate  changes,  or  is  forced  to  change,  his  post  every  two  years,  whereby 
the  continuity  and  effectiveness  of  parochial  work  cannot  but  suffer. 

More  than  this,  a  vicar  relating  his  experiences  recently  stated  that 
three  out  of  four  curates,  in  negotiating  about  an  engagement,  stipulated 
for  the  proximity  of  **  lawn-tennis  and  good  society." 

Now  the  decisive  battles  of  the  Church  for  pre-eminence,  if  not  for 
existence,  are  even  now  being  fought  out,  and  that  far  away  from  lawn- 
tennis  grounds  and  good  society,  in  the  busy  hives  of  industry  and  the 
reeking  haunts  of  crime.  This  is  where  the  Church  should  plant  her 
men,  and  yet  at  any  rate  it  is  disastrously  certain  that  it  is  diflficult  to 
attract  good  workers  to  such  places,  and  that  those  who  do  go,  are  not 
always  better  known  to  their  Diocesan  or  the  ideal  private  patron. 

What  other  religious  organisations  have  learnt,  we  must  learn.  The 
ministry  of  the  Church  is  a  public  service  rather  than  a  speculative 
profession ;  let  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  Church  militant  order 
our  youth,  our  energy,  and  our  enthusiasm  to  the  front,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  skulk  behind  with  the  commissariat  waggons ; — or  may 
we  dream  of  a  day  when  the  younger  clergy  (no  longer  forsaken  by  their 
commanding  officers  and  unknown  to  their  bishops)  shall  themselves  be 
emulous  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle  ? 

It  is,  I  repeat,  nothing  short  of  disastrous,  that  our  endowments  and 
the  flower  of  the  ecclesiastical  militia  should  be  concentrated  on  country 
parishes  or  on  Church-and-State  suburbs,  while  our  weakest  positions  in 
the  large  towns  are  often  manned  by  the  weakest  men,  and  are  always 
the  worst  provided  with  proper  machinery  for  parochial  organisation. 
:. .  Instead  of  enlisting  additional  curates,  for  whom  there  is  no  means  of 
eventually  providing,  it  would  be  far  more  expedient  to  accept  fewer 
recruits,  but  better  men ;  it  would  be  far  more  expedient  to  economise 
clerical  labour,  and  to  despatch  for  a  fixed  period  of  service  carefully 
selected  curates,  who  should  be  sent  to  positions  where  it  was  essential 
that  the  Church  should  be  represented  by  her  best  men. 

Absolute  fixity  of  tenure  is  impracticable  and  perhaps  undesirable ; 
but  the  continuity  and  consolidation  of  religious  work  would  immensely 
gain  if  the  religious  workers  were  secured  in  the  tenure  of  their  curacies 
for  (say)  three  or  five  years. 

We  may  now  turn  from  the  younger  curate  to  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  his  older  brother.  It  is  upon  the  curates  of  fifteen  yean' 
standing  and  upwards  that  hardships  begin  to  press  with  so  much  severity, 
that,  when  they  are  once  sufficiently  realised  by  parents  and  others,  they 
are  likely  still  further  to  diminish  the  quantity  and  quality  of  such  candi- 
dates for  ordination,  as  the  prevailing  agnosticism  may  be  pleased  to  spare 
us.  Surely  it  is  a  reasonable  grievance  that,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
of — it  may  be — hard  and  effective  work,  a  curate  should,  in  spite  of  a 
matured  experience,  not  only  be  further  than  ever  from  obtaining  a  post 
of  permanence  and  independence,  but  should  actually  find  it  more  and 
more  dif)icult  to  get  continuous  and  fairly  remunerated  work. 

And  yet  this  must  be  the  consequence  of  our  present  system.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  younger  curates  who  come  in  for  the  strictly- 
preserved  preferments  of  interest  and  purchase.  And  thus  each  year 
a  recurring  cycle  of  men,  recently  ordained  and  too  early  promoted,  ousts 
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their  no  less  deserving  brethren,  thrusting  them  thereby  further  and 
further  from  hope. 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  vacant  curacy,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  livings  where  there  is  any  pretence  of  promotion  by  merit 
(most  of  the  starvation  livings  are,  however,  distributed  on  this  excellent 
principle),  the  arguments  used  against  those  of  the  unbeneficed,  whose 
age  and  experience  should  in  themselves  be  recommendations,  are — "  He*s 
a  married  man  with  a  family"  (surely  this  is  a  sufficiently  Protestant  ideal!); 
"He's  not  *safe'"  (were  the  Prophets  "safe"?);  "He's  no  private 
means  "  (why  should  it  be  so  hard  to  succeed  in  the  Christian  ministry 
without  great  possessions?);  or,  "  He  must  be  a  clerical  failure,  else  he 
would  have  been  beneficed  long  ago."  I  have,  indeed,  been  told  that 
there  have  been  incumbents  for  whose  mediocrity  a  "  clerical  failure  *' 
was  no  unwelcome  foil,  yet  it  is  natural  enough,  in  a  sense,  that  incumbents 
should  be  unwilling  to  engage  for  subordinate,  but  not  very  clearly 
defined  positions,  gentlemen,  in  the  prime  of  life — it  may  be — but  yet  of 
equal  or  senior  standing  to  themselves. 

This  seems  the  place  to  shatter  the  fallacy,  that  all  who  do  not  get 
permanent  posts  or  adequate  maintenance  in  the  Church  of  England,  are 
"  clerical  failures."  Now  there  are  failures  in  every  profession  and  ser- 
vice, and  it  would  not  be  expedient  in  the  service  of  the  Church  (it  is  a 
service  rather  than  a  profession)  to  deal  too  tenderly  with  the  many 
failures  that  are,  we  are  sometimes  told,  put  into  it  as  the  only  service 
"  fit  for  failures,"  nor,  it  is  certain,  ought  we,  as  we  do,  by  artificial  means 
to  prevent  their  finding  their  proper  level. 

If  there  were  any  approximation  to  promotion  by  merit,  if  there  were 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  if  the  number  of  permanent  posts  bore  any 
fair  relation  to  the  number  of  men  each  year  ordained,  even  the  older 
and  unsuccessful  curates  would  have  no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint, 
for  the  conditions  of  the  competition  would  have  been  fair,  and  so 
would  have  tended  to  secure  the  survival  of  the  fittest  rather  than  of  the 
unfittest 

But  under  the  present  order  of  things,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
Church,  the  unfittest  are,  by  purchase,  for  example,  artificially  preserved ; 
while  much  ability  and  some  rare  capacities  for  parochial  organisation 
are  under  the  present  unfair  pressure  transferred  to  literary  and  scholastic 
spheres. 

This  is  a  startling  statement,  but  it  is  still  more  startling  to  learn  on 
the  authority  of  some  calculations  published  by  the  Curates'  Augmentation 
Fund,  that  "every  100  men  ordained  eventually  compels  a  similar 
number  to  seek  other  means  of  maintenance  outside  the  Church,  and 
hence  the  number  of  unattached  clergy,  who,  however,  take  occasional 
duty,  nearly  equals  the  number  of  curates  in  active  service." 

Now,  if  all  bodies  of  emigrants  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the 
more  energetic  and  industrious  members  of  the  community,  we  are 
justified  in  conjecturing,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  obliged  to 
migrate  elsewhere  in  search  of  more  remunerative  employment  are  men 
whose  desertion  represents  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  Church.  And  it 
is  a  matter  of  especial  regret,  that  such  abilities  are  unnecessarily  lost  to 
usy  and  that  the  result  is  to  retain  less  serviceable  material,  which 
would  have  long  ago  disappeared  in  the  absence  of  artificial  preservation. 

There  may  well,  therefore,  be  "  clerical  failures  "  among  the  ranks  of 
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the  unbeneficed  as  well  as  among  the  beneficed ;  but  it  can  never  be 
just  thus  to  stigmatise  the  great  mass  of  older  curates,  so  long  as  (i)  pro- 
motion by  private  interest  and  by  purchase  is  so  firequent ;  and  so  long 
as  (2)  many  must  remain  curates  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  some 
must  be  curates  all  their  lives,  owing  to  the  continuous  enlistnienl  of 
curates  without  regard  to  the  number  of  available  benefices.  And  as  for 
those — be  they  "  failures  "  or  not— -who,  in  spite  of  many  temptations, 
have  determined  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Church  for  better,  for  worse, 
for  richer,  for  poorer,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  view  with  complacency 
the  fortunes  of  their  declining  years,  nor  can  I  pretend  to  congratulate 
the  Church  on  her  liberality,  or  even  fairness  towards  them.  The  time 
comes  when,  unless  they  axe  fortunate  enough  to  be  put  on  the  clerical 
agent's  staff  to  serve  as  a  **  warming-pan "  in  some  desirable  living, 
they  find  it  difficult  to  get  permanent  engagements ;  the  time  conaes, 
when  their  enforced  changes  are  more  frequent,  with  increasing  expenses, 
and  when  their  stipend  begins  to  decrease  ;£^i  a  year  till  ;^i4o  per 
annum  has  melted  away  to  ;£^ioo  a  year.  More  frequent  changes, 
greater  expenses,  more  terrible  anxieties.  Are  these  the  only  prospects 
that  we  can  offer  our  tried  and  true  servants  ? 

With  one  last  glimpse,  let  us  glance  at  the  position  and  prospects  of 
the  unbeneficed,  although  these  remarks  apply,  alas!  equally  to  the 
beneficed  clergy.  What  pauperism  is  to  rich  England,  our  pauper  clergy 
are  to  our  rich  Church.  We  have  actually  a  pauper  clergy,  in  life  obliged 
to  be  thankful  for  cast-off  clothes,  demanding  help  in  sickness  and  old 
age,  together  with  a  free  education  for  their  children,  and  on  their  death- 
bed bequeathing  wives  and  children  as  a  legacy  to  be  devided  amongst 
247  clerical  charities.  There  is  a  ghastly  skeleton  hidden  under  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  Establishment,  and  yet  how  few  but  the 
silent  sufferers  know  it.  Remedies  there  may  be :  nay,  remedies  there  are ; 
but  who  has  the  heart  to  discuss  them  ?  For  embarked  as  we  have 
been  for  so  many  years  on  an  ocean  of  endless  palaver,  shall  we  ever 
sight  the  possibility  of  putting  them  into  action  ? 
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A  PAPER  on  the  **  Position  and  Prospects  of  Unbeneficed  Clergy,"  may 
be  stated  in  different  but  equivalent  terms  as  treating  of  **  Curates' 
disadvantages  and  their  possible  removal." 

I  speak  of  curates'  disadvantages^  for  I  object  to  the  word  grievance 
in  this  connection  at  all.  No  man  has  any  grievance^  properly  so-called, 
against  a  profession,  unless  it  have  either  compelled  him  to  enter  it  or 
broken  some  preliminary  engagement  it  may  have  made  with  him  to 
induce  his  entering  upon  it.  This  the  Church  of  England  cannot 
be  shown  to  have  done  with  her  curates.  Therefore  they  have  no 
grievance.  But  they  certainly  labour  under  great  disadvantages.  The 
object  of  the  Curates*  Alliance  is  to  remedy  these  disadvantages.  Their 
aim  at  least  ought  to  command  the  sympathy  of  all  Churchmen  of  all 
classes,  and  I  sympathise  myself  most  cordially  with  that  aim.  But, 
since  (as  I  have  had  occasion  to  show  in  an  article  in  the  April  Church 
Quarterly  Review\  I  find  among  the  remedies  they  suggest  for  their 
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disadvantages  not  one  that  seems  to  me  a  practical  proposal,  I  am 
bound,  though  sympathising  with  their  aims,  to  dissent  from  their 
methods. 

They  have,  however,  done  good  service — firstly,  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  certain  difficulties  as  indicating  directions  in  which  remedies 
may  be  sought  which  no  one  blames  them  for  not  yet  finding ;  and 
secondly,  in  showing  to  the  more  thoughtful  men  among  their  own 
number,  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  complain  than  to  cure,  and 
thus  prevent  their  feeling  too  sanguine  of  immediate  advantages  from 
the  present  agitation.  However  sympathising  with  the  aim  of  the 
Alliance,  there  is  one  part  of  their  action  with  which  I  should  not  be 
dealing  frankly  to  pass  over  here  without  an  honest  expression  of 
opinion.  Whether  all  sales  of  all  advowsons  can  be  abolished  or  no  by 
obstructing  sales  by  auction  only  \  whether  the  good  cause  be  advanced 
or  no  by  the  systematic  public  chaffing  of  unfortunate  auctioneers ; 
whether  the  grave  character  of  that  Christian  ministry,  whose  members 
"  must  not  strive,"  suffer  or  no  by  the  violent  evictions  from  sales  rooms 
of  clergy  whose  last  idea  in  entering  was  to  become  purchasers  ;  these 
are  matters  of  taste  and  opinion  which  I  will  not  presume  either  to 
discuss  or  to  decide.  But  if,  as  I  quite  readily  believe,  it  be  a  feeling 
of  conscientious  duty  which  prompts  generous-minded  young  men  to 
such  courses,  I  must  point  out,  as  a  matter  of  simple  logic,  a  con- 
sequence which  this  conduct  involves.  Its  justification  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  every  sale  of  an  advowson  must  be,  and  must  have 
been,  a  corrupt  and  sinful  thing  in  itself.  If  the  root  be  corrupt,  the 
branches  must  be  corrupt ;  and,  as  every  advowson  in  private  hands 
has  been,  or  must  be,  at  one  time  or  another,  sold  and  bought,  every 
holder  of  this  opinion  is  logically  bound  to  refuse  partaking  of  other  men's 
sins  by  accepting  any  living  offered  by  a  private  patron.  The  general 
carrying  out  of  this  logical  duty  would  absolutely  abolish  the  sale  of 
advowsons,  and  is  in  the  power  of  the  curates  to  accomplish.  That 
they  should  agree  to  use  this  power  is  perhaps  too  much  to  ask  of 
poor  human  nature. 

Though  I  will  not  further  allude  to  the  controversy  which  the 
Curates'  Alliance  has  aroused,  or  criticise  one  by  one -its  proposals,  I 
must  still,  in  the  interest  of  brotherly  Christian  feeling,  enter  a  word  of 
quiet  protest  against  the  common,  but  really  fallacious  assumption,  that 
the  supposed  grievances  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy,  as  a  class,  are  due 
to  any  jealousy  or  hostility,  as  a  class,  of  the  beneficed.  That  there 
may  be  tyrannical  or  disagreeable  individuals  among  the  incumbents 
will  be  as  frankly  admitted  as  that  there  may  be  useless  or  impracticable 
individuals  among  the  curates.  But  the  two  classes  are  the  same  men 
in  everything  but  circumstance,  while  their  being  the  same,  even  in  this,  is 
for  the  most  part  a  question  of  time.  All  have  been  curates,  all  are 
quite  willing  to  become  incumbents.  A  vast  number  of  the  beneficed 
men  can  show  at  least  as  hard  experience  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
unbeneficed  who  now  lift  up  their  voices  ;  and  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
stating,  in  proof  of  my  claim  to  cordially  sympathise  with  any  proven 
grievance  of  the  curates,  that  before  receiving  my  present  benefice  I 
laboured  myself  thirteen  years  as  a  curate,  in  one  post,  on  a  clerical 
income  of  less  than  ;£^ioo  a-year,  without  a  house.  My  particular 
business,  however,  to-day,  is  to  take  up  several  of  the  points  shown  (not 
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only  by  the  promoters  of  the  Curates'  Alliance,  but  by  those  of  the 
Curates'  Augmentation  Fund),  to  operate  to  the  great  disadvantage, 
both  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy,  and  of  the  true  Church  interests  of  our 
people,  and  to  propound  a  suggestion  of  my  own,  by  which  I  am  led  to 
believe  a  considerable  amelioration  may,  in  course  of  time,  be  effected 
as  regards  these  special  points. 

At  the  present  time  the  services  of  a  great  number  of  otherwise 
most  suitable  men  are  lost  to  the  Church  of  England,  both  by  unwilling- 
ness to  enter  the  profession  at  all,  in  view  of  its  many  disadvantages, 
and  by  its  abandonment,  after  entrance,  from  the  following  causes  : — 

I.  The  progressive  diminution  of  income  obtainable  by  an  unbene- 
ficed man,  however  active,  as  he  grows  older,  caused  by  the  natural 
unwillingness  of  incumbents  to  employ  gentlemen  senior  to  themselves 
in  subordinate  positions.  2.  The  uncertainty  of  an  elderly  or  aged 
clergyman,  if  unbeneficed,  being  able  to  obtain  the  means  of  existence. 
3.  The  stagnation  of  promotion  to  independent  posts,  caused  by  the 
inability  of  aged  and  infirm  incumbents  to  afford  the  resignation  of 
their  benefices.  4.  The  uncertainty  of  a  curate  obtaining  any  indepen- 
dent post  at  all.  5.  The  long  average  time  (twelve  years)  before  the 
promotion  of  each  curate  who  obtains  such  a  post.  6.  The  exceptional 
length  of  time,  as  compared  with  all  other  professions,  during  which  a 
young  man  must  remain  a  burden  and  expense  to  his  friends  before 
being  able  to  earn  his  own  living. 

These  six  principal  reasons  keep  numbers  of  excellent  men  out  of 
the  ministry,  while  necessarily  causing,  among  those  who  do  enter  it, 
and  fail  of  obtaining  promotion,  discontent,  heartburnings,  and  dis- 
appointments, all  the  greater  because,  hitherto  at  least,  beyond  all  reach 
of  practical  remedy. 

The  present  proposal  aims  at  correcting  all  these  distressing  condi- 
tions, and  is  based  on  the  following  hypothesis : — If  every  clergyman 
hereafter  to  be  ordained  could,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  claim  a  pension  of 
;£'ioo  a  year,  on  the  one  condition  of  his  not  holding  a  benefice, 
difficulties  No.  i  and  No.  2  would  at  once  disappear.  On  reaching  the 
pension  age  the  unbeneficed  man's  income  would  be  largely  increased, 
instead  of  diminishing,  and  means  of  existence  would  never  be  in 
doubt 

Difficulty  3  —  the  rarity  of  resignations  —  would  be  largely  and 
sufficiently  diminished,  for  it  would  become  the  interest  of  all  vigorous 
incumbents  of  livings  up  to  £,\oo  a  year,  and  of  all  infirm  ones  (now 
obliged  to  employ  curates)  of  livings  up  to  ^^350  a  year,  to  resign  their 
benefices  at  sixty  years  of  age.  Each  of  the  latter  must  pay  a  curate  on 
the  average  ^^130  out  of  his  ^^350,  leaving  him  only  ;;^22o  for  him- 
self; while,  by  retuing,  he  might  have  the  third  part  of  his  living— say 
^116 — with  his  pension  of  ;^ioo,  together  £,2\^  ;  practically  as  much 
as  he  could  obtain  by  clinging  to  his  living,  and  keeping  another  man 
for  years  in  a  subordinate  post  Now,  as  far  more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  the  livings  in  England  are  below  ;^35o  a  year  in  value  (there  being 
8,752  under  ;^3oo,  as  against  4,548  above  ;63oo),  it  is  plain  that,  not 
reckoning  the  effect  of  the  pension  on  stimulating  retirement  from  the 
larger  livings,  the  resignation  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  now  of  more 
than  two  livings  in  every  three,  would  largely  multiply  the  independent 
posts  available  for  curates,  and  fairly  extinguish  diflSculty  No.  3. 
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Difficulty  No.  4  would  also  be  very  largely  corrected,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  promotion  to  an  independent  post  being  diminished  by  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  such  posts  available;  and  difficulty  No.  5 
would  be  equally  corrected,  since  the  average  length  of  probation  would 
be  greatly  shortened,  possibly  indeed  from  twelve  years,  as  at  present, 
down  to  six  or  five.     The  remedy  for  No.  6  will  appear  further  on. 

The  next  question  is,  how  to  realise  the  hypothesis. 

The  only  conceivable  certain  way  is  by  insurance — by  an  insurance 
effected  on  safe  terms  by  the  clergy  themselves  henceforth  to  be  ordained. 
I  should  scorn  to  propose  any  other  scheme  than  an  absolutely 
independent  one.  Anything  in  any  way  depending  on  doles,  donations, 
contributions,  collections,  charity,  must  be  both  demoralising  and  pre- 
carious. It  is  pauperization  in  the  beginning,  degradation  in  the  course, 
and  probable  bankruptcy  at  the  close,  of  working  life.  Such  an  insurance 
as  I  propose  must  trust  to  no  alms,  or  gifts,  or  subscriptions,  and  it 
must,  instead  of  being  contributed  periodically,  and  therefore  pre- 
cariously, be  paid  up  in  one  sum  at  the  commencement  of  professional 
life.  A  very  small  sum  indeed  will  secure  this  insurance  of  ;^ioo  pen- 
sion under  the  conditions  named. 

The  cost,  at  a  4  per  cent,  investment  (and  I  may  mention  that  the 
whole  funds  of  the  Clergy  Mutual  Society  are  invested  at  jQ^  4s.  od. 
per  cent.)  of  an  insurance  effected  at  ordiination  for  ;^ioo  a  year  pen- 
sion, claimable  at  60,  without  any  conditions,  is,  by  the  Carlisle  table, 
^132.  If  all  the  clergy  made  such  a  payment,  with  the  condition  that 
only  unbeneficed  men  should  receive  pension,  it  is  plain  that  if  there  be, 
roughly  speaking,  twice  as  many  beneficed  as  there  are  unbeneficed 
clergy,  only  one- third  could  be  at  one  time  in  receipt  of  pension,  and 
that  a  general  contribution  of  a  third  of  the  £1^2 — that  is  of  ;^44 — 
would  secure  the  desired  object.  For  absolute  security  let  the  sum  be 
placed  at  ;^5o.  This  small  payment  made  by  each  man  at  ordination 
would  work  all  the  important  remedies  for  want  of  which  the  Church  is 
languishing. 

But  how  is  it  to  be  got  from  every  man  in  future  to  be  ordained  ? 

To  make  the  payment  compulsory  would  be  to  check  the  supply  of 
candidates  for  Orders.  It  cannot  be  compelled,  and  I  do  not  propose 
it  But  it  may  be  induced.  It  may  be  made  the  plain  interest  of  every 
candidate  for  Holy  Orders  to  secure  the  pension  before  ordination. 
How?  By  the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  for  the  Church's  own  good, 
taking  measures  for  admitting  candidates  by  faculty  into  the  diaconate 
(not  into  the  priesthood)  a  year  earlier  than  at  present,  on  the  one  con- 
dition of  their  being  provided  with  the  suggested  policy  of  insurance. 
This  would  correct  difficulty  6,  the  late  age  for  ordination,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  all  parties  concerned. 

But  how  would  such  a  measure  provide  the  ;£'5o  for  each  candi- 
date ?  In  the  simplest  way.  At  the  present  time  the  candidate  must 
live  without  professional  earnings  during  his  twenty-third  year ;  but  if 
ordained  deacon  at  twenty-two,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  a  burden 
to  his  friends  during  that  year,  he  will  be  well  able  to  support  himself. 
If  his  friends  provided  the  £^^0  for  the  insurance,  they  would  be  no 
worse  off  than  now ;  and  he  would  be  certain  of  a  secure  pension  for 
old  age,  if  unsuccessful  in  procuring  preferment  in  the  Church.  But 
even  did  his  friends  not  provide  the  ^^50,  he  might  do  it  himself  out  of 
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his  first  year's,  or  first  two  years'  earnings.  And  therefore  the  best  form 
of  carrying  out  the  proposal  would  be  to  make  the  faculty  for  earlier 
ordination  depend  on  the  incumbent  who  gives  the  nomination  binding 
himself  to  deduct  the  amount  required  for  the  insurance  by  instalments 
from  the  stipend  earned  in  the  two  years'  diaconate ;  the  passing  on  of 
the  deacoYi  to  priest's  orders  at  the  end  of  that  time  being  dependent  on 
the  due  fulfilment  of  the  condition  undertaken.  His  average  earnings 
during  his  first  two  years  will  be  about  j[y2^o ;  which,  deducting  the 
cost  of  insurance,  would  leave  him  ;£^2oo  to  live  on  during  his  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  years,  instead  of  ;^  12 5,  as  at  present.  This 
direct  advantage,  working  with  the  other  advantage  of  giving  a  year's 
additional  clerical  standing,  would  almost  infallibly  induce  all  candi- 
dates for  orders  to  make  the  suggested  provision. 

The  possibility  of  passing  an  Act  for  this  purpose  may  be  disputed. 
But,  if  really  and  plainly  for  the  Church's  good,  its  chance  would  be 
hopeful.  No  thoughtful  man  has  any  right  at  the  present  time  to  check 
any  movement  whatever  by  the  assumption  that  this  or  that  exceptional 
thing  can  never  be  supposed  likely  to  pass  into  law. 

Lastly,  a  word  as  to  the  machinery  to  be  used.  It  is  ready  to  our 
hand  in  the  Curates*  Augmentation  Fund.  If  only  a  law  could  be 
passed  to  sanction,  for  this  one  beneficent  purpose,  the  giving  of  faculties 
for  ordination  to  deacon's  orders  at  twenty-two,  there  being  only  an 
average  of  600  curates  annually  ordained,  the  work  of  securing  the 
policies  would  average  only  twelve  transactions  a  week,  or  two  a  day,  by 
a  society  already  provided  with  an  office  and  a  staff.  A  few  pounds  a 
year  for  correspondence  would  practically  be  all  the  expense  involved 
for  the  first  thirty-eight  years  while  the  pension  fund  accumulated  ;  and 
not  only  would  that  society  never  be  called  on  to  give  a  farthing  to  any 
clergyman  over  sixty  years  of  age,  but  the  immense  reduction  in  the 
number  of  old  curates  caused  by  the  multiplication  of  resignations  and 
the  shortening  of  stipendiary  service,  would  fully  enable  it  to  carry  out 
its  first  beneficent  intention,  and  to  give  to  every  unbeneficed  man  of 
fifteen  years'  work  and  standing  its  full  sum  of  ;;^  100  a  year,  say  from 
thirty-eight  years  of  age  to  sixty,  when  he  would  become  entitled  'to 
draw  the  pension  provided  by  himself. 

This  proposal  is  only  put  forth  in  the  briefest  form  for  general  con- 
sideration, and  the  few  figures  given,  though  sound,  are  of  course  only 
approximate.  I  do  not  enter  now  and  here  on  objections  to  the  scheme^ 
which,  however,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  them,  are  capable  of  easy  answer ; 
I  only  beg  to  commend  the  earnest  study  of  the  matter  to  all  incum- 
bents and  curates,  all  bishops  and  all  Churchmen,  who  desire  to  see 
the  removal  of  difficulties,  discouragements,  and  disadvantages,  which, 
from  the  fault  of  neither  classes  nor  individuals,  are  now  besetting  the 
progress  of  the  best  Church  work,  and  disheartening  many  of  the  best 
Church  workers. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The    Rev.    C.    A.    LANE,    Curate   of   St    Thomas's, 

Huddersfield. 

Most  of  what  I  was  going  to  say  has  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  O^Donc^hue,  therefore, 
in  the  six  minutes  allowed  me,  I  do  not  hope  to  do  more  than  allude  to  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Blackley's,  which  is  open  to  some  question,  viz.,  that  the  prospect  of  the 
clergy  obtaining  preferment  is  merely  a  ^*  question  of  (ime»*^  I  do  not  think  that  is 
quite  the  fact.  1  he  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Curates'  Augmentation  Fund,  I  see 
is  here,  and  he  will  be  able  to  correct  me  if  my  figures  are  wrong,  but  I  believe  there 
are  only  14,000  benefices  at  the  present  time,  and  over  24,060  clergy.  How  these 
lofioo  additional  clergy  are  all  to  obtain  benefices,  I  should  like  Mr.  Blackley  to 
explain  ?  The  possibilities  of  preferment  are  less  than  ever  before,  because  80  years 
ago  there  were  more  benefices  than  clergy,  and  they  will  grow  still  less  as  time  goes  on, 
because,  as  the  population  increases,  there  will  be  a  still  greater  number  of  clergy 
tmable  to  fulfil  the  parochial  duties  required  by  their  growing  parishes,  and  therefore 
compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  an  assistant  curate,  thus  increasing  the  numbers  of  the 
already  too-numerous  unbeneficed  clergy.  Before  these  assistant  curates  can  all  obtain 
preferment  there  must  be  a  larger  proportion  of  churches,  and  because  it  is  not  likely 
there  will  ever  be  so  many  churches  as  clergy,  the  unbeneficed  among  them  must  look 
more  closely  after  their  present  position,  and  try  to  remedy  its  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages ;  foremost  among  which  is  the  question  of  their  stipend.  Take  an 
example.  A  beneficed  clergyman,  who  finds  the  work  of  his  parish  too  much  for  him, 
advertises  for  and  obtains  an  assistant  curate,  and,  very  often,  he  has  no  sure  means  of 
providing  that  curate  with  a  stipend,  but  only  the  conditional  promises  of  his  people, 
or  the  help  he  may  obtain  from  societies,  offertories,  sewing  meetings  for  the  "  curates' 
fund,"  and  the  like.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  such  a  state  of  things,  which 
puts  the  curate  in  the  position  of  a  mendicant  in  the  eyes  of  those  he  ministers  to. 
The  proposition  I  have  to  suggest  is  simply  this,  that  before  a  bishop  allows  an 
incumbent  to  nominate  an  assistant  curate  he  shall,  first  of  all,  be  sure  that  the 
incumbent  is  able  not  onlv  to  provide  the  curate  with  a  probable  stipend,  but  that  he 
b  able  also  to  guarantee  its  continuance.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  case  in  which  a 
man  has  not  had  his  stipend  assured  to  him.  He  took  what  appeared  to  be  a  very 
good  curacy,  as  curacies  go,  but  his  stipend  was  to  come  from  two  sources,  partly  from 
the  subscriptions  of  the  congregation — a  large  portion  of  which  was  given  by  one  rich 
man,  who  died  soon  after  the  curate  came  into  residence — and  partly  from  the 
Curates'  Augmentation  Society.  After  a  time  that  society  wrote  to  say  that,  having 
provided  that  parish  with  a  grant  for  over  twenty  years,  after  the  expiration  of  six 
months  they  could  not  continue  the  grant.  The  poor  curate,  who  was  a  married  man 
with  a  family,  had  thereupon  to  take  the  usual  six  months'  notice  to  leave,  with  no 
possibility  of  redress — an  appeal  to  the  bishop  would  have  profited  him  nothing. 
This  is  what,  I  suppose,  even  Mr.  Blackley  would  call  a  grievance,  because  it  was 
really  a  breach  of  the  covenant  made  with  the  curate  by  the  vicar.  If  some  sort  of 
guarantee  fund,  something  like  the  Bishop  of  Bedford's  fund,  could  be  provided  in 
every  diocese,  from  which  all  the  unbeneficed  or  assistant  clergy  should  be  paid,  such 
unfortunate  examples  would  not  occur. 


Mr.  Thomas  Layman,  London. 

I  TAKE  it  for  granted  that  the  distinction  drawn  between  a  disadvantage  and  a 
grievance  by  Mr.  Blackley  is  more  apparent  than  real.  However  true  it  may  be  that 
a  man  may  have  no  real  grievance  before  he  enters  the  ministry  and  becomes  an  un- 
beneficed priest,  he  has  certain  grievances  of  which  he  may  justly  complain  after  then. 
I  take  it  also  for  granted,  that  the  admirable  remedy  which  Mr.  Blackley  has  so 
skilfully  propounded,  and  which  is  one  I  only  wish  could  be  initiated  to-morrow, 
would,  it  introduced,  improve  very  greatly  the  position  of  the  curates  as  time  runs  on ; 
but  I  diink  that  it  would  not  do  so  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable,  nor  would  it  be  the 
remedy  which  all  spiritually-minded  clergy  would  wish  to  see  adopted.  If  Mr. 
Blackley's  remedy  is  introduced  at  all,  it  will  be  of  some  advantage  to  the  circm* 
stances  of  unbeneficed  priests,  be  those  circumstances  what  they  may.     In  the  two  or 
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three  minutes  allotted  to  me  I  can  only  point  out  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  real 
remedy  not  only  for  this  grievance,  but  for  many  other  grievances  of  the  present  time. 
The  only  difficulties  connected  with  the  position  of  unbeneficed  priests  mainly  arise 
from  the  financial  position — others  can  be  obviated  or  removed — but  the  one  remedy, 
without  which  none  whatever  can  be  of  any  real  abiding  use,  is  a  change  of  trustees  for 
the  property  of  the  Church.  There  are  persons  no  doubt  in  this  large  assembly  who 
may  identify  such  a  proposition  with  the  idea  of  disendowment.  Let  me  at  once  say 
that  it  conveys  no  such  notion  whatever.  One  of  the  grossest  fallacies  that  deludes 
public  opinion  is  the  fallacy  that  the  Church  of  England  is  established  by  law — this  is 
more  than  a  fallacy,  it  is  a  falsehood — and  springing  from  that  falsehood  is  the  idea 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  an  endowed  Church.  It  is  no  such  thing.  What  en- 
dowments there  are,  are  endowments  of  individuals  and  not  the  endowments  of  the 
Church.  The  security  that  those  individuals  have  for  these  endowments  is  simply  that 
the  State — the  body  corporate  of  the  whole  kingdom — is  the  trustee.  The  remedy  for 
the  evil  which  unbeneficed  priests  suffer,  is  simply  to  change  the  trusteeship — ^to  have 
in  evenr  diocese  a  Church  Trust  for  the  management  of  the  Church  property  within 
that  diocese.  Is  it  not  as  clear  as  daylight  that  if  you  had  such  a  trust,  common 
honesty,  common  sense,  not  to  say  Christianity,  would  give  to  every  worker  within 
the  diocese  sufficient  to  provide  for  his  daily  wants,  whatever  they  might  be.  In  the 
case  of  fixed  occupations,  such  as  parish  priests,  the  income  would  be  provided  by 
their  congregations  ;  for  heads  of  colleges  and  corporations  of  that  character,  the  in- 
comes would  of  course  remain  fixed  and  provided  by  the  Diocesan  Trust.  In  the  case 
of  curates,  they  would  become  members  of  one  grand  missionary  body,  working  under 
the  headship  of  the  bishop  himself,  their  support  guaranteed  by  the  Trust,  and  ob- 
tained through  the  hearts  and  the  pockets  of  the  faithful  laity — a  support  which  has 
never  yet  been  drawn  upon  to  one-tenth  the  extent  to  which  it  is  willing  heartily  to 
respond.  Let  the  remedy  be  sought  in  this  direction,  and  the  disadvantages  and  evils 
which  now  afflict  the  Church  will  immediately  disappear,  through  the  exercise  of  her 
own  power  of  self-government,  without  which  they  will  never  be  done  away  with,  bat 
will  remain  to  cripple  her  usefulness  and  degrade  her  position. 


The  Rev.  J.  W.  HoRSLEY,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  London  Junior 

Clerical  Society. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  taking  part  in  this  discussion  is  that  I  am  not  a  beneficed 
clergyman,  nor  an  unbeneficed  clergyman — indeed,  I  am  "neither  fish,  flesh,  nor 
fowl,  nor  good  red-herring " — I  belong  to  that  harmless  but  necessary  class— -gaol 
chaplains.  I  speak  now,  however,  as  having  been  for  the  last  seven  years  Hon.  Sec 
of  the  London  Junior  Clerical  Society,  and  as,  therefore,  being  obliged  to  know  what 
is  passing  in  the  minds  of  my  brethren.  When  I  came  down  to  this  Congress,  while 
walking  through  the  streets,  my  companion  heard  one  workman  say  to  another,  *'  BiU, 
what  are  all  these  parsons  about  ?**  He  apparently  could  not  understand  the  black 
fever  which  is  afflicting  the  town.  The  other  said,  "  Well,  I  suppose  they  are  ont  od 
strike."  I  said  to  myself,  "  Right  you  are,  old  pal,  we  are  out  on  strike  ;  we  have 
an  end  to  gain,  and  we  mean  to  gain  it."  A  previous  speaker  said  that  we  have  no 
grievance.  I  say  we  have.  Not  with  regard  to  pay,  although  the  pay  of  the  elemen- 
tary schoolmaster  is  much  in  advance  of  that  of  the  English  assistant  clergju  W^ 
we  stand  up  for  is  the  recognition  of  the  essential  equality  of  the  priesUiood.  I  did  not 
like  to  hear  Mr.  Greenwoml  say  that  the  Synod  of  the  future  was  to  be  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  clergy.  That  at  once  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  position.  When 
I  nad  only  been  ordained  priest  six  months,  I  was  summoned  by  the  Bi^op  of  Oxford 
to  a  Synod,  because  the  bishop  could  do  nothing  else  than  summon  me,  as  I  was  as 
much  a  priest  as  any  Venerable  Archdeacon  there.  There  still  lingers  in  some  places 
the  old  idea  that  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry  are  bishops,  vicars,  and  curates,  and 
this  we  mean  to  protest  against.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  curate,  was  a  year  and  a  half 
before  he  was  allowed  to  celebrate  in  his  own  church  or  to  preach,  except  to  the 
school  children  and  the  maid-servants  in  the  afternoon.  We  have  been  told  that  it  is 
our  t)Ottnden  duty  to  protest  against  that  iniquitous  thing  prelacy,  but  there  is  another 
thing  quite  as  bad,  and  that  is  vicary.  I  am  sure  that  the  speediest  way  for  the  assis- 
tant dergy  to  obtain  what  they  want,  whether  in  the  matter  of  pay,  position,  or  anv- 
ihing  else,  is  to  strike  «t  once  against  the  injustice  of  not  being  recognised  as  equal  u 
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the  franchise.  I  wQl  conclude  by  reading  to  you  the  resolutions  passed  at  and  by  a 
meeting  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London  on  March  12  : — 
I.  That  whereas  the  summons  to  vote  for  the  election  of  Proctors  is  addressed  to  the 
clergy  at  large  (toius  cUrus) ;  and  whereas  Convocation  has  on  several  occasions  re- 
commended that  *'  the  Proctors  for  each  diocese  be  elected  by  the  clergy  in  priests' 
orders  in  the  diocese,  beneficed  or  licensed  '* ;  and  whereas,  high  legal  authonty  (the 
Vicar-General  of  Canterbury)  has  declared  that  ''with  the  licence  and  approbation  of 
the  Crown  it  would  be  competent  to  Convocation  to  make  this  suggested  alteration, 
which  seems  desirable  and  reasonable "  ;  this  meeting  of  unbeneficed  clergy  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  London  respectfully  protests  against  the  long-continued  neglect  of 
their  claims.  2.  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  recent  proposals  of  Convo- 
cation with  regard  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  unbeneficed  are  inadequate,  inasmuch 
as  (a)  they  do  not  recognise  the  essential  equality  of  the  priesthood,  {b)  they  offer  less 
than  has  been  already  recommended  by  Convocation,  and  (r)  while  excluding  assistant- 
curates  of  less  than  five  years'  standing,  they  would  admit  incumbents  who  have  not 
completed  that  term  from  their  ordination  to  the  right  and  privilege  of  voting.  3. 
That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  Convocation  requires  immediate  reform  in  the 
direction  of  a  largely  increased  representation  of  the  parochial  clergy. 


The  Rev-  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  Minor  Canon  of  St 

Paul's  Cathedral. 

It  is  as  well  to  remember,  when  speaking  .of  the  unbeneficed  clergy,  that  they  are 
not  all  curates.  I  am  a  minor  canon  and  unbeneficed,  and  I  think  our  position  may 
involve  disadvantages  as  great  as  those  of  other  assistant  clergy.  •  Mr.  Horsley 
reminded  us  that  curates  have  sometimes  much  to  bear  from  Uieir  vicars.  But 
curates  at  most  have  but  one  master,  and,  possibly,  a  mistress,  while  minor  canons 
are  under  the  orders  of  a  dean  and  of  several  residentiaries  besides.  That  this  may 
sometimes  be  no  imaginary  grievance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  long  since  a 
minor  canon  was  censured  by  Dean  and  Chapter  for  declining  to  receive  Holy 
Communion  twice  in  one  day  !  Further,  if  he  should  chance  to  be  a  man  of  some 
independence  of  thought,  and  take  a  line  of  his  own,  he  is  sure  to  be  taken  to  task 
for  it  by  one  or  another.  What  may  suit  one  will  displease  another,  and,  in  any 
case,  the  position  is  surely  one  in  which  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  old. 
For  myself,  if  all  cathedral  Chapters  were  like  that  of  St.  Paul's,  there  would  be  little 
reason  for  complaint  on  grounds  like  these.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  great  privilege  of 
my  Itfe  to  be  allowed  to  serve  such  a  Chapter.  Still,  I  have  no  position  in  the 
diocese ;  I  am  not  recognised  as  a  curate  is,  and  I  have  no  vote  for  the  Diocesan 
Conference.  I  might  have  got  one  as  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Friendly  Society 
(not  as  a  minor  canon),  but  to  claim  my  vote  on  that  ground  I  must  have  the  bishop's 
license,  which  in  my  peculiar  position  I  do  not  hold.  This,  if  not  a  grievance,  is 
certainly  a  disadvantage.  Mr.  Blackley  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  regular  system  of 
pensions  exists  for  us  at  St.  Paul's ;  and  I  may  add  that  in  St  Paul's  curates  are 
tarequently  asked  to  preach  on  Sunday  evenings,  chiefly  by  appointment  of  members 
of  the  Chapter.  Mr.  Blackley  disapproves  of  the  action  taken  by  some  members  of 
the  Curates'  Alliance  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  advowsons  by  auction.  I  dislike  it 
as  much  as  he  can  do,  and  I  am  far  from  pledging  mvself  to  agreement  with  all  that 
is  said  and  done  by  that  body ;  but  is  it  not  the  ract  that  the  English  people  will 
never  move  to  redress  a  grievance  until  some  strong  action  is  taken  by  the  a^prieved  ? 
Look  at  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  People  were  all  agreed  that  it  was  just ;  but 
while  Rothschild  sat  quietly  under  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  nothing  was 
done  to  admit  him.  When  Salomons  forced  his  way  to  his  seat,  and  created  a 
scandal,  justice  was  done  at  once.  Sq  with  the  Irish  question.  So  with  the  eastward 
position — forbidden  by  one  judgment,  allowed  by  another.  Why?  Because  there 
had  been  a  great  agitation  and  disturbance  in  the  meanwhile.  Therefore,  I  can 
quite  understand  members  of  the  Alliance  arguing  thus  : — "  People  may  agree  with 
us  in  disapproving  the  sale  of  livings  \  but  history  shows  that  nothing  will  be  done  to 
stop  it  untu  some  sensational  protest  is  made.  We  will  make  it,  then,  at  Tokenhouse 
Yard."  And  say  what  we  may,  such  action  has  accomplished  something.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  sell  a  living  by  public  auction  now. 
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The  Rev.  J.  W.  Gedge,  M.A.,  Diocesan  Inspector. 

J  BELONG  to  another  class  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy,  being  a  Diocesan  Inspector  of 
Schools  and  Secretary  of  St.  John's  Foundation  School  for  the  Sons  of  the  Poor 
Clergy.     As  such,  I  am  daily  brought  into  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  unbeneficed 
clergy,  and  therefore,  in  making  any  remarks  on  this  subject,  I  am  speaking  of  what 
I  know.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  position  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy  is  better 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  w£is  ordained.     Curates,  in  those  days,  never 
preached  except  in  the  afternoon,  and  never  were  allowed  to  celebrate  Holy  Com- 
munion.    The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  their  position  since  then   is 
owing  specially  to  the  multiplication  of  services,  more  particularly  of  celebrations.    Yet 
since  I  entered  this  hall  to-day,  a  grey-headed  curate  said  to  me,  "  I  wish  you  would 
mention,  as  a  fact,  that  I  am  never  allowed  to  preach  in  my  church  except  in  the 
afternoon."    I  knew  a  curate,  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby,  who 
used  to  be  called  *'  the  Vicar's  man."     "  You  have  not  been  to  see  me,  Sir,"  said  a 
poor  man  to  the  Vicar,  "but  you  have  sent  your  man.*'     I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
way  in  which  a  hard- working  priest  visiting  the  poor  is  treated  now.      Besides  his 
position  as  a  priest,  his  social  position  as  a  gentleman  is  always  now  recognised. 
Who  are  those  who  make  the  best  lawn-tennis  players  ?    The  curates  of  the  parish. 
I  wish  they  would  exert  their  powers  more  to  teach  the  lads  of  the  village  the  game^ 
Again,  the  curate,  if  he  be  a  gentleman,  may  marry  whom  he  likes.     Most  of  us  have 
heard  of  the  man  who  began  life  as  a  shoe-black  in  Birmingham,  went  through  the 
grades  of  scripture-reader  and  curate  in  a  provincial  town,  then  went  to  a  great  church 
in  London,  and  ended  by  marrying  a  lady  of  title  while  yet  a  curate.     We  are  told 
that  curates  have  sometimes  to  wait  twelve  years  for  a  living.     Well,  one  of  the 
bishops  (it  was  not  my  own  bishop)  whispered  to  me  the  other  day  that,  when  he  had 
to  fill  up  a  vacant  living,  he  looked  among  the  curates  of  his  diocese  and  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  finding  a  really  active  hard-working  man  to  fill  it.     I  would  re- 
mind those  who  complain  of  the  old  fable  of  the  carter  who  asked  Tove  to  help  him  to 
fet  his  cart  out  of  the  mud,  and  in  reply  received  the  suggestion  that  he  should  help 
imself.     What  does  the  briefless  barrister  do  ?    He  takes  other  work.     I  think  that 
when  a  curate  has  done  six  hours*  work  a  day  in  his  oarish,  he  is  justified  in  occupying 
himself  with  other  work.     Bishops  write  books,  and  curates  are  perfectly  justified,  if 
they  can  get  it,  in  obtaining  literary  work.     There  is  any  amount  of  such  to  be 
obtained  in  the  way  of  magazine-writing  and  the  compilation  of  school  books.     There 
is  hardly  a  clergyman  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders  who  could  not  earn,  at  least,  ^^o 
a  year  by  such  work.     There  is  also  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  education. 
I  do  not  mean  by  taking  boarders  into  your  house  and  destroying  the  peace  of  your 
household.     I  mean  such  work  as  lecturing  in  private  schools.     Again,  let  some  of 
the  active  unbeneficed  clergy  offer  themselves  to  our  Colonial  bishops.     There  is  any 
amount  of  work  to  be  obtained  in  the  colonies,  and  there  are  any  number  of  livings. 
I  have  been  twice  asked  by  Colonial  bishops  since  I  entered  Derby  this  week,  to 
recommend  a  clergyman  for  Uie  Colonies.    Such  a  man  has  every  prospect  of  honour- 
able and  remunerative  employment,  and  he  will  be  following  in  the  honoured  track  of 
such  men  as  Bishop  Merriman  and  George  Augustus  Selwyn. 


The  Rev.  R.  H.  Hadden,  Curate  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate, 

and  President  of  the  Curates*  Alliance. 

If  the  preceding  speakers  have  stood  here  in  an  anomalous  position,  I  claim  to 
occupy  the  almost  unique  position  of  being  a  curate  of  the  Church  of  England 
absolutely  without  a  grievance.  My  lot  is  cast  in  that  ecclesiastical  elysium  known  ts 
the  city  of  London.  I  am  remunerated  at  a  rate  which  would  make  the  mouths  of 
most  curates  water,  and  cause  many  a  beneficed  clergyman  to  grin  with  envy.  I 
have  neither  a  sickly  wife  nor  an  increasing  family  of  hungry  children.  I  have 
abundance  of  work  and  plenty  of  play,  and  I  Imve  been  happy  in  serving  for  the  last 
four  years  under  my  intimate  friends--for  so  I  may  venture  to  call  them — ^the  Rev. 
Harry  Jones,  of  St.  George's- in- the-East,  and  the  Rev.  William  Rogers,  of  Bishc^ 
gate*  To  come  to  one  more  personal  particular,  I  do  not  know  that  1  have  any  cause 
to  be  anxious  about  my  worldly  prospects^  Now  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  Curates'  Alliance,  and  for  the  post  year  I  have  been  iaAna  coofessoi 
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to  a  good  many  curates  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  If  I  may  take  the  essence 
of  the  many  letters  which  I  have  received,  it  comes  to  this,  that  what  the  curates 
want  is  not  more  pay  chiefly,  but  to  be  allowed  to  do  their  own  work  in  their  own 
way — in  other  words,  to  be  allowed  to  feel  their  responsibility  as  priests  of  the  Church 
of  England.  For  instance,  amongst  other  things,  curates  claim  their  right  to 
celebrate  the  Holy  Communion,  even  when  the  vicar  is  in  residence ;  and  they  do  so 
because  they  are  priests  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  because  they  have  been 
licensed  by  the  bishops  to  celebrate  the  sacraments  and  to  preach  the  Word  of  God. 
I  do  protest  against  curates  being  always  compelled,  especially  in  the  West  End  of 
London,  to  preach  only  to  the  maid-servants  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  not  fair,  and 
you  do  not  get  the  best  out  of  a  man  if  you  relegate  him  to  such  exclusively  subordi- 
nate positions  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  parishes  in  the  country  are  those  in 
which  the  curates  are  allowed  to  feel  their  responsibility.  I  will  name  three  of  them. 
The  first  is  St.  Peter's,  London  Docks,  on  the  borders  of  which  I  lived  for  two  years. 
I  suppose  I  differ  as  profoundly  as  anyone  from  the  ritual  and  teachings  of  my  friends 
there,  but  I  am  bound  to  admire  the  grand,  sympathetic  spirit  in  which  all  the  clergy 
work  together.  I  would  also  mention  the  parish  of  Canon  Erskine  Clarke,  at 
Battersea,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square.  I  really  think  something 
might  be  done  to  raise  the  position  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy.  I  should  like  to  hear, 
for  example,  that  between  this  Congress  and  the  next  a  few  curates  had  been  invited 
to  preach  in  our  great  cathedrals,  l^t  me  conclude.  Looking  down  the  list  of  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Congress,  I  find  that  it  consists  of  about  eighty  members, 
but  I  only  see  the  name  of  one  curate  besides  the  clerical  secretary.  I  do  hope,  for 
the  credit  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  that  the  unbeneficed  clergy  here  are  not  such  a 
set  of  muffs  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  take  their  share  in  the  management  of 
this  great  gathering.  I  object  to  this  policy  of  exclusion.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain, 
we  would  not  stand  it  in  London. 


The  Rev.  J.  J.  COWDEN  COLE,  Vicar  of  Upton,  Somerset. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  Mr.  Blackley's  proposal  for  remedying  the  grievances  of  the  unbene- 
ficed by  compulsory  insurance  is  meant  for  some  future  day — at  any  rate  it  could  not 
come  into  operation  just  at  present.  Curates*  disadvantages — for  we  are  told  we  must 
not  speak  of  their  grievances — will  have  to  be  borne  some  considerable  time  under 
any  circumstances.  With  r^ard  to  Mr  Layman's  proposal,  "  Change  your  trust- 
deeds,"  Parliament  will  perhaps  do  that  for  us  without  the  advocacy  of  the  Curates' 
Alliance.  The  Curates'  Alliance  themselves  propose  to  solve  the  question  by  the  way 
of  the  reform  of  Church  Patronage  ;  and  is  it,  I  would  ask,  so  very  unreasonable  of 
them  to  propose  to  do  so  ?  There  are  many  other  Church  Reformers  who  would 
solve  all  our  ecclesiastical  questions  by  means  of  the  reform  of  Church  Patronage. 
Now,  I  have  my  own  panacea  for  the  removal  of  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
under  which  curates  labour,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  the  key  of  the  position.  I 
affirm  that  the  true  solution  of  the  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  congregations.  If  we 
could  get  the  congregations  to  take  the  subject  up,  the  question  would  at  once  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  solution.  A  remedy  would  be  provided  with  regard  to  pay,  because  the 
congr^ations,  instead  of  relying  on  the  vicars  and  rectors  to  fina  stipends  for  the 
assistant  clergy,  would  themselves  come  forward  to  do  so.  The  congregations  might 
also  appoint  a  curate  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  say  three  or  five,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  curate  would  go  away  again  to  another  congregation.  They  would  also 
be  ready  to  receive  their  assistant-minister  when  he  came  to  their  church  or  parish, 
and  when  he  left  they  would  take  proper  and  formal  leave  of  him.  If  we  thus  could 
get  the  congregations  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  reforms  which  the  Curates'  Alli- 
ance urge,  a  great  deal  would  be  accomplished.  And  I  would  say  that  whatever  may 
be  the  future  of  the  Curates'  Alliance,  this  great  meeting  here  to-day  will  at  any  rate 
give  to  it  some  degree  of  stability.  The  present  attempt  is  not  the  first  which  has 
been  made  to  carry  out  Church  Reforms  through  the  agency  of  the  assistant-clergy. 
Previous  attempts  have  proved  unsuccessful ;  but  I  will  make  bold  to  prophecy  th:it 
the  interest  that  has  been  displayed  in  this  morning's  meeting  will  help  the  curates  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Curates'  Alliance  in  particular,  to  obtain  that  footing 
with  regard  to  Church  questions  which  it  is  so  necessary  for  them  to  have.  And  I 
will  say  further  that,  if  as  a  Church  we  want  to  keep  our  own  Trusts  intact,  and  on 
the  footing  on  which  they  at  present  rest,  we  must  all — vicars,  rectors,  and  dignitaries 
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of  the  Churchy  and  the  congregations  as  well — try  to  put  on  a  more  satisfactory 
that  increasing  body  within  the  Church — a  body  which  it  is  likely  will  still  more  in 
crease  with  the  population  of  the  country — ^viz.,  the  Church's  Assistant-Ministers. 


The    Rev.  Theophilus   Bennett,   M.A.,    Bepton    Rectory, 

Sussex. 


It  is  said  that  that  building  will  stand  longest  which  has  the  widest  po^ble 
and  the  narrowest  possible  top.  We  stand  here  to-day  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the 
Curates*  Alliance.  The  curates  have  the  widest  possible  basis  in  our  Church,  and, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  obtain  from  us  the  most  attentive  consideration  and  regard. 
I  look  upon  the  curates  as  A  i.  We  have  heard  of  the  Curates'  Augmentation,  of 
the  Curates'  Alliance,  and  of  the  Assistant  Curates — three  A's — and  I  therefore  say 
the  curates  are  A  i.  We  ought  all  to  rally  to  the  assistance  of  the  curates.  As  eveiy 
speaker  hitherto  has  introduced  himself,  I  will  do  so  also.  I  am  at  a  lower  depth 
than  all  the  previous  speakers — I  have  the  pleasure  of  beine  at  present  simply  a  locum 
tentns^  or  L.  C.  I  I  was  ordained  in  1847.  I  knew  then  that  I  was  putting  my  hand 
in  a  lottery-bag,  and  I  have  not  drawn  a  prize.  Still,  I  am  not  going  to  sit  down  and 
cry  on  that  account.  As  a  previous  speaker  has  said,  the  speeches  have  all  been  so 
good  that  hardly  anything  is  left  for  me  to  say  ;  but  I  may  state  that  I  agree  with  all 
the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  BlackTey,  whom  I 
regard  as  having  been  rather  a  wet  blanket.  One  of  Mr.  Blackley*s  suggestions 
sounded  very  much  like  putting  a  sort  of  premium  on  orders,  and  if  that  is  not  simony 
I  do  not  know  what  is.  I  may  say  that  when  I  was  a  poor  beneficed  clergyman  in 
Leinster,  and  paid  a  curate  the  usual  stipend,  I  always  endeavoured  to  treat  him  like 
a  gentleman  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  every  vicar  treats  his  curates  as  gentlemen  and  as 
brother  clergymen — if  he  put  them  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  show  them  that 
they  must  fulfil  their  duties,  and  tr%tst  them — he  will  find  that  the  curates  will  work 
well  for  them,  and  be  better  satisfied.  I  would  like  to  urge  the  establishment  of 
Friendly  Societies.  Such  a  society  is  now  in  existence,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  largely 
supported.  I  would  also  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  curates'  agency j  so  that  a 
supply  of  clergy  may  be  obtained  without  any  great  expense  to  the  clergy  themselves. 
I  think,  at  all  events,  that  the  cost  ought  to  be  divided  between  the  curates  and  the 
incumbents.  A  gentleman  asked  me  yesterday  how  it  was  possible  to  get  promoted. 
I  could  only  repW  that  I  had  been  all  these  years  in  the  Church,  and  I  was  unable  to 
tell  him.     But  of'^all  rats,  as  O'Connell  said,  the  poorest  rat  was  the  cu-rat. 


The  Rev.  J.   F.   McCallan,   M.A.,  Vicar  of  New    Basford, 

Nottineham. 


'to' 


I  FEEL  much  grieved  to  hear  that  Mr.  Blackley  and  other  gentlemen,  whose  authority 
is  very  high  indeed  with  those  who  know  them,  should  only  attempt  a  palliation 
instead  of  a  reform  of  the  grievances  and  wrongs  of  the  curates.  What  we  waht  is  not 
merely  clerical  aids,  or  augmentations,  or  insurances — we  want  to  get  to  the  root  of  the 
abuses  that  are  patent  to  all  who  take  the  subject  into  consideration.     As  for  the 


applaud  rather  than  condemn  their  proceedings.  What  is  wanted  is  that  the  sale  of 
livings  should  be  altogether  forbidden.  The  whole  thing  is  an  abomination,  and  if  at 
the  time  of  the  coming  democracy  the  Church  has  not  washed  its  hands  of  it,  the 
Church  will  assuredly  be  disestablished  and  disendowed.  There  is  no  man  who  dare 
stand  up  in  public  and  support  the  sale  of  livings.  It  is  wrong  from  base  to  summit ; 
the  whole  country  is  against  it ;  it  ought  to  be  opposed  by  every  earnest  churchman ; 
it  is  a  vile  scandal,  and  is  keeping  thousands  of  working  men  out  of  the  Church.  It 
ou|;ht  to  be  assailed  on  all  sides.  I  do  not  want  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  by  revo- 
lutionary means,  I  want  to  do  it  by  reform,  and  I  see  no  difficulty  whatever,  at  any 
rate,  in  regard  to  private  patronage.     Surely  it  would  be  better  to  give  compensation 
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instead  of  maintaining  this  continued  Wrong.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  fivings 
should  not  be  scheduled,  and  why  those  private  patrons  who  have  gained  their  rights 
l^  purchase  during  the  last  50  years  should  not  be  compensated  out  of  the  livmgs 
themselves.  Such  a  course  would  lead  to  the  adjustment  of  a  large  number  of  the 
grievances  and  wrongs  of  which  curates  now  have  a  right  to  complam.  With  regard 
to  the  livings  in  pubOc  patronage,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  incomes  should  not  be  re- 
adjusted, so  that  the  incomes  would  bear  some  relation  to  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  posts.  In  that  case  curates  would  have  something  to  look  forward  to.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  receive  little  more  than  half  what  I  did  when  I  was  deacon, 
and  I  am  vicar  of  a  very  large  and  populous  parish,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  readjustment 
of  the  incomes  of  livings  would  do  a  great  deal  to  rectify  the  wrongs  from  which  curates 
sufifer.  There  ought  also  to  be  some  sort  of  authority  to  consider  the  appointments 
made  by  patrons  to  the  livings  within  their  patronage,  and  the  parishioners  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  challenge  appointments.  If  a  man  sells  his  patronage,  the  incum- 
bent to  whom  he  sells  it  ought  to  be  subject,  at  the  instance  of  the  parishioners,  to  be 
brought  before  some  court,  which  should  decide  whether  he  is  qualified  for  the  post  he 
has  bought.  A  congregation  ought  not  to  have  thrust  upon  it  a  man  who  has  bought 
himself  into  a  living  by  simony.  If  there  be  intellectual,  or  moral,  or  physical  incapa- 
,city,  a  court  of  review  should  judge  of  the  matter.  If  this  were  so,  a  great  many 
incapable  men  would  be  rejected,  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  value  of  church  livings 
in  the  market  would  go  down  very  considerably.  If  we  cannot  altogether  stop  the 
sales  of  livings,  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  parishioners  such  rights  of  reviewing 
the  appointments  of  their  pastors  as  would  give  them  a  power  and  interest  in  the 
matter. 


The  Rev.  E.  ARTHUR  SALMON,  Vicar  of  Martock,  Somerset, 

and  Prebendary  of  Wells  Cathedral. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  this  morning  as  to  the  c;rievances  of  the  unbeneficed 
clergy,  and  a  great  many  remedies  have  been  proposed— some  of  them,  I  venture  to 
say,  very  impracticable  ;  very  well  in  theory,  but  difficult  in  detail,  and  some  of  them 
which  would  be  far  worse  than  the  disease.     There  is  one  remedy,  however,  which 
has  not  been  touched  upon.     A  great  deal  has  been  said  as  to  the  difficulty  which  aged 
incumbents  have  in  resigning  their  benefices,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  those  benefices. 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  how  little  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  increase 
Che  endowments  of  benefices  throughout  the  country.     If  these  endowments  could  be 
increased,  it  would  be  easier  for  the  aged  incumbent  to  resign,  and  promotion  would 
be  more  rapfd  than  it  is  at  present.     The  wealth  of  the  country  has  much  increased, 
but  the  endowments  remain  very  much  what  they  were  many  years  ago.     I  want  to 
see  some  real  effort  made  throughout  the  length  and  breadth' ot  the  land  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  laity  in  favour  of  the  increase  of  endowments.     I  have  not  time  to  go 
mncn  into  statistics,  but  I  say  it  is  a  very  fearful  thing  that,  of  the  2,597  incumbencies  in 
England,  the  incomes  of  nearly  one-fifth  are  between  £100  and  a  200  a  year.  ^  How 
is  it  possible  for  an  aged  incumbent  to  retire  upon  one-third  of  that,  or  for  the  incum- 
bent who  takes  his  place  to  work  the  parish  with  the  small  sum  that  remains?    In  my 
own  diocese  117,  or  more  than  one- fifth  of  the  livings,  are  under  ;^200  a  year.    Some- 
thing has  been  done,  though  very  little,  by  the  Church  of  England  Sustentation  Fund 
to  meet  this  difficulty.     There  ought  to  be  an  organised  system  in  every  diocese  in 
England,  ^nd,  if  the  laity  were  really  appealed  to,  I  think  they  would  make  such  a 
response  as  would  astonish  even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  me  Church.     I  do  not 
believe  that  the  English  nation  would  be  so  communistic  as  to  sweep  away  recent 
endowments,  even  if  the  Church  were  disestablished — an  end  which  I  hope  is  further 
away  every  year.     There  is  a  cry  that  there  are  too  many  livings  already.     'ITie  Bishop 
of  Exeter*s  Bill  relating  to  pluralities  will  to  some  extent  meet  this  difficulty.     There  is 
still  another  question  to  be  considered,  namely,  that  of  patronage,  but  I  hope  and  trust 
that  matter  will  be  soon  adjusted.     A  great  deal  has  been  said  since  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress  on  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army.     The  Church  has  been  told  that  it  must 
carry  out  some  of  the  work  which  the  Salvation  Army  has  set  itself  to  do,  and  on 
more  rational  lines,  do  something  to  meet  the  crying  wants  of  the  diocese.     This  I 
believe  we  must  do.     We  have  done  a  great  deal  in  building  churches  and  openii^ 
mission  rooms.     We  want  still  more  of  these,  but  we  also  want  more  men  to  work 
throughout  our  towns  and  dioceses,  and  if  we  are  to  have  more  men  we  must  increase 
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our  endowments.  If  we  hope  to  see  a  practical  remedy  applied  to  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  unbeneficed  clergy  suffer,  let  us  make  a  greater  effort  to  establish  in 
every  diocese  some  system  of  assistance  to  endowments,  which  will  secure  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  laity. 


The  Chairman. 

I  MAY  perhaps  be  allowed  to  thank  Mr.  0*Donoghue  for  his  paper,  and  to  assure  him 
that  in  my  opinion  his  observations  were  more  practical  and  useful  than  anything  else 
I  have  heard  during  the  course  of  the  discussion.  I  may  also  say  that  when  Mr. 
Hadden  attacks  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  he  should  be  better  informed,  as  when  the  old 
practice  of  not  allowing  anybody  beneath  the  position  of  a  canon  or  an  archdeacon  to 
preach  was  broken  through,  the  first  man  who  was  asked  to  preach  in  the  Cathedial 
was  a  curate. 


DRILL   HALL. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  October  4TH. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


POLITICAL   RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

{a)  The  Church  and  Crown. 

{b)  The  Church  and  Parliament. 

(c)   The  Church  and  Democracy. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

Before  the  business  of  this  meeting  begins,  I  should  wish  to  make  to 
the  Congress  a  gratifying  announcement  with  reference  to  a  matter  about 
which  I  spoke  in  my  address  yesterday — the  constitution  of  a  Southwell 
Bishopric.  We  have  received  this  morning  from  a  former  donor  of 
jQsoo,  an  additional  donation  of  ;£i,ooo.  I  trust  that  this  good  example 
will  be  followed  by  a  great  many  who  are  present  here ,  and  by  a  great 
many  more  who  are  not  present  here.  We  might  then  hope  to  have  our 
bishopric  constituted  without  much  delay.  I  am  sure  it  will  interest 
you  to  know  further  that  this  donation  comes  from  Derbyshire,  and  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Derby  itself;  from  one  who  bears  the  well-known 
name  of  Mr.  George  Strutt,  of  Belper.  • 


{a)  The  Church  and  Crown. 

PAPER. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Nelson. 

In  the  programme  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  this  division  oi  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  State  is  succeeded  by  two 
others—"  The  Church  and  Parliament,"  "  The  Church  and  Democracy." 
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This  places  me  in  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  my  special  branch 
under  the  heading  of  "  The  Political  Relations  of  the  Church  to  the 
Crown." 

The  theory  of  an  anointed  king  as  being  a  sort  of  mixta  persona — ^part 
secular  and  part  spiritual — ^though  of  considerable  age,  I  should  hardly 
consider  as  worthy  of  serious  discussion. 

I  know  of  no  other  political  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Crown, 
regarded  as  distinct  from  the  supreme  governing  body  of  the  realm, 
except  such  as  may  have  been  created  from  time  to  time  in  favour  of  any 
individual  Sovereign  on  personal  grounds,  and  such  relations  would 
necessarily  determine  on  the  determination  of  that  personal  sovereignty. 
To  exemplify  this  form  of  relationship,  and  show  its  distinction  from 
that  of  the  relationship  towards  the  supreme  civil  authority,  I  would 
refer  to  the  group  of  promises  as  to  synodal  action  embodied  in  the 
submissio  cleri  made  by  the  Church  in  her  synods,  a.d.  1532,  and  extorted 
by  the  King  under  the  terrors  of  a  pramunire. 

The  fulsome  flatteries  of  that  document  are  discreditable ;  but  they 
show  distinctly  that  the  promises  made  to  the  King  were  personal 
promises,  made  on  the  ground  of  certain  spiritual  and  intellectual 
qualifications,  alleged  to  be  in  Henry  VIII.  as  an  individual^  and  by  no 
means  in  the  wearer  of  the  Crown  ex  officio. 

With  the  life  of  this  Royal  paragon,  therefore,  the  spiritual  obligation 
of  the  promises  necessarily  determined ;  and  although  the  concessions  of 
the  synod — mutilated,  indeed,  and  altered,  and  with  the  chief  qualifica- 
tions and  conditions  suppressed* — were  subsequently  embodied  in  the 
Act  of  Submission,  and  so  became  part  of  the  ordinary  civil  relations  of 
the  clergy — as  an  estate  of  the  realm — to  the  Crown — as  the  representative 
of  the  civil  supremacy — this  was  no  act  of  the  Church,  and  involved  her 
in  no  new  spiritual  obligation.  Such  special  cases  as  the  submissio  cleri 
excepted,  the  Crown  is  nothing  but  the  ex  officio  equivalent  of  the 
supreme  civil  authority,  and  in  this  latter  light  I  consider  in  this  paper 
the  Royal  power  in  its  relation  to  the  Church. 

The  Royal  Supremacy  is  the  most  convenient  term  to  express  the 
authority  of  the  civil  power  in  matters  of  religion,  and  we  may  take  for 
granted  in  respect  to  it  these  three  points — 

1.  That  every  independent  Sovereign  State  is  inherently  possessed  of 
supreme  and  absolute  authority  in  and  over  all  matters,  and  every  part 
thereof,  of  its  political  constitution,  so  as  to  be  amenable  to  no  authority 
but  that  of  Almighty  God. 

2.  That  it  is  competent  to  every  such  State  to  assume,  as  an  integral 
part  and  element  of  its  political  constitution,  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
secular  organisation  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  and  of  giving  it  due  effect  in  practice. 

3.  That  this  authority  of  religious  self-organisation  is  an  integral  and 
inseparable  branch  oi  general  political  supremacy. 

It  is  to  the  civil  power  that  St.  Paul  refers — Rom.  xiii.  i — 
"Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  :  whosoever, 
therefore,  resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God."  The 
religious  laws  of  the  supreme  civil  power,  not  being  contrary  to  the  law 

*  See  Wake's  State  of  the  Churchy  pp.  54S— 9.  Col.  2,  &c. 
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of  God,  are  legally  and  morally  binding  as  law  on  all  subjects  of  that 
power  to  whom  it  is  applicable  to  precisely  the  same  extent  and  on 
precisely  the  same  grounds  as  the  secular  laws  of  the  same  power — ^there 
is  but  one  root,  one  life,  one  vis  to  all  alike.  This  civil  independence  b 
matters  of  religion  is  a  prerogative  of  all  States,  whatever  religion  may  be 
accepted  by  the  State,  whether  Pagan,  or  Mahometan,  or  Christian,  and 
whether  that  Christian  religion  approach  the  scheme  of  the  Independents 
or  the  religion  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

If  there  is  no  accommodation  possible  between  the  religion  of  the 
State  and  the  religion  held  by  the  individual  citizen,  he  must  judge  by 
his  own  conscience  which  he  must  obey,  submitting  patiently  to  the  cor- 
rection which  the  State  may  see  fit  to  inflict  for  disobedience. 

So  far  as  to  the  definition  of  the  Royal  Supremacy. 

Of  the  Church,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  I  mean  that  visible  but 
spiritual  society  founded  and  established  by  our  Lord  before  His  ascen- 
sion, to  which  He  committed  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," 
and  over  which  He  appointed  the  apostles  and  their  successors  with 
spiritual  power  and  authority  and  jurisdiction  throughout  all  the  world, 
to  continue  always  even  unto  the  end. 

But  it  is  important  to  make  quite  clear  the  distinction  between  the 
Church  as  so  defined  and  the  Establishment,  which,  though  popularly  so 
considered,  are  in  no  sense  synonymous  terms. 

The  Establishment  may  be  regarded  in  two  aspects ;  (i)  as  a  religion 
— f>.,  as  a  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  and  ceremonial ;  and  in 
this  aspect  it  may  be  any  religion  legalised  or  established  by  law,  and 
so  made  its  own  by  any  State  or  nation,  or  (2)  it  is  the  State  or 
political  society  so  establishing  it,  or  the  State  manifested  as  a  religumi 
personality. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two  is  made  manifest  by  a  simple 
reference  to  history.  Despised,  scorned,  and  often  persecuted  by  the 
earthly  power,  the  Church  held  calmly  on  its  way  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion  for  300  years. 

The  State  held  to  its  religion  in  spite  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
held  to  hers  in  spite  of  the  State.  The  State  j>ersecuted,  the  Church 
suffered  persecution,  by  patience  and  submission  acknowledging  the 
authority  which  she  could  not  obey,  but  of  which  she  accoimted  herself 
entirely  independent  in  all  matters  relating  to  her  own  functions  and 
mission,  while  never  guilty  of  any  enroachment  on  the  political  authority 
of  the  State,  in  which  she  had  no  share. 

When  the  empire  became  Christian,  no  difference  was  thereby  made 
in  these  distinct  authorities.  The  Church  had  understood  and  acted  on 
her  commission  for  300  years,  and  her  charter  abiding  ever  the  same,  her 
authority  must  have  remained  unchangeable.  And  in  like  manner  the 
authority  of  religious  self-government  inherent  in  the  State,  by  virtue  of 
which  it  had  the  power  and  right  to  embrace  Christianity,  was  in 
no  degree  whatever  altered,  increased,  or  diminished  by  being  brought 
into  concord  with  the  collateral  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church.  "  Ye 
truly,"  said  Constantine,  to  the  assembled  prelates,  "are  constituted  by 
God  bishops  of  the  things  within  the  Church :  I,  of  the  things  without" 
— i,e.y  the  diings  of  the  State. 

When  the  supreme  power  was  Arian,  the  Establishment  was  Arianised 
and   the   Church   persecuted.     When  the    Sovereign    was    Catholic, 
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the    Establishment    reverted  to  the  Catholic  type,   and    heresy  was 
repressed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Arianism  of  Constantius  did  not  make  the  Church 
Aiian  any  more  than  the  Catholicity  of  Constantine  made  her  Catholic, 
or  the  Paganism  of  Julian  made  her  Pagan,  or  the  heresy  of  Justinian 
made  her  Phantasiast. 

Heresy  could  attach  itself  to  the  Church  only  through  the  bishops,  as 
her  spiritual  princes,  formally  embracing  it  State  heresy  contaminated 
and  State  orthodoxy  purged  the  State  religion  only. 

Again,  at  the  final  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  the 
Establishment  was  temporarily  swept  away;  but  the  Church  remained  to 
be  the  spiritual  conqueror  of  the  temporal  conquerors.  In  our  own 
country,  this  spiritual  victory  was  obtained  by  direct  missions  among 
our  heathen  ancestors,  from  the  British  and  Celtic  Churches,  and  by 
Augustine's  mission,  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  till  our  rulers 
again  embraced  Christianity,  and  established  the  Christian  religion  in 
one  consolidated  kingdom. 

After  the  re-establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
separated -kingdoms  of  Europe,  as  they  were  one  by  one  formed  from 
the  chaos  occasioned  by  the  the  irruption  of  barbarous  hordes,  there 
grew  up  by  gradual  aggrandisement  the  Papal  supremacy. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  was  this  domination  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  that  was  primarily  protested  against  And  we  find  the  Church  of 
this  land,  through  the  clergy  as  the  ecclesiastical  estate  of  the  realm, 
renouncing  the  political  sovereignty  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  recog- 
nising the  King  as  supreme  head,  so  far  as  is  allowed  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  of  all  things  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  in  this  kingdom  ;  but  by 
so  doing  they  surrendered  nothing  that  they  held  of  divine  right ;  but 
simply  renounced  the  political  sovereignty  which  the  Court  of  Rome  held 
over  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  lawful  Prince.  An  extract  from 
Cranmer's  examination  \Foou^  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  68.  Catley  ed.)  proves  this : — 

After  this  Dr.  Martin  demanded  of  him,  **  Who  was  supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
of  England  ?"  **  Marry,*'  quoth  my  Lord  Archbishop,  ''Christ  is  Head  of  this  member 
as  He  is  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Universal  Church."  *' Why,"  quoth  Dr.  Martin, 
••  vou  made  King  Henry  supreme  head  of  the  Church."  **  Yes,"  said  Cranmer,  "  of 
all  the  people  of  England,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal. "  *  'And  not  of  the  Church  ?  *' 
quoth  Dr.  Martin.  **  No,"  said  the  Archbishop,  **  for  Christ  is  the  Head  of  His  Church 
and  of  the  faith  and  of  the  religion  of  the  same  ;  the  King  is  head  and  governor  of  all 
his  people,  which  are  the  visible  Church  .  .  .  There  was  never  other  thing  meant." 

So  you  see  that  the  distinction  of  Church  and  Establishment  was 
clearly  maintained. 

During  the  Great  Rebellion  the  Establishment  was  made  tcf  take  the 
"Independent"  form  of  worship;  and  the  Church  was  persecuted  1 

But  the  Church  continued  to  exist,  and  shone  out  with  greater  vigour 
during  the  succeeding  reigns  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  miserable  days  of  the  Georgian  era  the 
Church,  with  her  synods  suppressed,  and  her  worldly-minded  bishops, 
became  so  practically  Erastianised  as  to  appear  for  a  time  to  be  very 
much  the  same  as  the  political  establishment.  But  when,  by 
God's  mercy,  the  spiritual  revival  began,  the  differences  between  the 
Church  and  the  Establishment  became  again  more  and  more  apparent 

In  its  judicial  proceedings  the  State  is  forcing  an  interpretation  on  its 
religious  formularies  so  as  to  make  them  more  or  less  opposed  in  meaning, 
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while  remaining  the  same  in  words,  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  but,  whatever  else  it  may  do,  this  action  goes  directly  to 
enforce  the  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  Establishment 

Allow  me  to  give  a  few  illustrations.  By  the  Gorham  judgment,  8th 
ot  March,  1850,  the  State  court  relaxed  for  the  established  religion  the 
interpretation  of  the  stringent  baptismal  teaching  of  the  Office  common 
to  both  the  State  and  the  Church. 

This  judgment  has  not  been  reversed,  but  the  Church  was  not 
made  thereby  heretical.  Her  meaning  of  her  own  formularies  as 
binding  on  herself  was  not  effected  by  the  new  meaning  imposed  on  the 
words  by  the  State  for  the  Establishment,  while  as  a  direct  outcome  of 
the  State's  action  the  Catholic  doctrine  was  received  for  the  first  time  by 
thousands,  and  the  Church  began  to  obtain  her  synodal  action  after  a 
stupor  of  150  years.  ^ 

Again,  the  judgment  on  Essays  and  Reviews  made  no  difference  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  the  book  was  shortly  afterwards  con- 
demned by  the  Church  in  her  synod. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  proper,  which  inheres  in  the  Church, 
and  is  dependent  on  no  temporal  authority,  remains  now  as  ever  in  the 
persons  of  her  bishops,  is  conferred  by  consecration,  and  is  exercised  by 
the  bishops  either  alone,  or  with  the  council  of  the  priesthood  in  the 
diocesan  or  larger  synod.  The  deposition  and  excommunication  of  Dr. 
Colenso  is  the  most  notable  recent  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  true 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  Anglican  communion. 

And  this  entirely  independent  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of 
the  State,  which,  to  the  present  day,  maintains  Dr.  Colenso  in  pos- 
session of  the  temporalities. 

Again,  in  her  marriage  laws  the  State  is  drifting  further  from  the 
Church.  The  passing  of  the  Divorce  Acts  has  made  no  difference  in  the 
law  of  the  Church  as  to  the  indissolubility  of  marriage;  a  fact  the  opera- 
tion of  which  on  the  conscience  of  the  clergy  is  so  far  recognised  by  the 
State  as  to  induce  her  to  relieve  the  clergy  from  the  obligation  of 
marrying  the  guilty  parties,  although  they  are  bound  to  yield  up  their 
church  for  the  purpose  to  any  other  cleric  that  will. 

In  the  case  of  our  disestablished  Churches,  whether  in  Ireland  or  in 
the  colonies,  the  State  has  distinctly  recognised  their  continuous  existence 
and  their  uninterrupted  spiritual  power. 

Here  are  some  clear  indications  not  only  of  the  distinction  of 
the  Church  from  the  Establishment  during  all  periods  of  her  history, 
but  of  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  fact  by  our  temporal  rulers,  as 
shown  by  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  distinction  between  the  Church  and 
the  Establishment,  for  it  is  a  very  essential  point  in  the  consideration  of 
the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  Crown. 

1.  Because  as  long  as  we  recognise  this  inherent  power  in  the  Church, 
we  need  not  be  so  absurdly  nervous  of  any  damage  coming  to  her  through 
the  aggression  of  the  temporal  power. 

2.  Because  when  carefully  considered  many  of  these  so-called  aggres- 
sions are  not  really  such  at  all,  but  the  exercise  of  the  State's  necessary 
rights  in  respect  to  the  Establishment. 

The  Emperors  and  State  rulers  took  pleasure  in  conferring  on  the 
clergy,  especially  the  bishops,  secular  honours  of  various  kinds — they 
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became  gradually  endowed  with  many  temporal  privileges,  and  were 
gifted  with  jurisdiction  in  many  causes  of  civil  cognisance,  and  were 
not  uncommonly  employed  in  the  transaction  of  important  secular  affairs. 
Now  all  these  honours  as  coming  from  the  State,  were  held  subject  to  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  State,  and  any  interference  with  these  functions, 
though  called  ecclesiastical,  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  /r//^  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  which  is  inherent  in  the  Episcopal  office  and  order. 
Again,  we  must  remember  that  laws  about  bishops,  divine  service, 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  like,  to  which  we  may  add  dogmas  of  the 
Christian  faith,  might  under  the  existing  relations  of  the  Church  and  the 
Empire  under  Constantine  and  his  successors,  be  either  ecclesiastical  or* 
civil  in  their  character,  and  therefore  in  their  authority. 

For  all  these  things  have  a  place  in  a  State  religion,  for  which  reason 
all  these  things  so  far,  and  so  far  only^  as  they  had  relation  to  the  State 
religion,  were  parts  of  State  law  and  under  the  legislative  and  judicial 
cognisance  of  the  State. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to  the  difficult  question  as  to  the 
appointment  of  bishops  by  the  Crown. 

The  Church's  position  here  is  impregnable.  The  State  may  nominate 
1,000  Bishops :  the  Church  only  can  make  one.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of 
compulsion.  If  bishops  won't  consecrate  improper  men,  they  cannot  be 
made  bishops  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
Church  to  refuse  to  consecrate  men  not  unfits  on  the  ground  either  that 
better  men  might  be  found,  or  that  they  are  State  nominees.  And  we 
must  not  forget  that,  so  long  as  the  bishops  are  the  great  temporal 
chiefs  they  are,  the  Crown  (that  is  the  supreme  civil  power)  must  have 
a  voice,  and  a  consentient  voice,  in  their  appointment. 

I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  both  to  the  Christian  religion  and  to 
the  cause  of  good  government  arising  from  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 
But  the  only  chance  of  maintaining  that  union  is  a  due  recognition,  od 
the  part  of  each,  of  their  distinctive  authorities  and  powers. 

The  independent  power  of  the  Church  must  be  purely  spiritual  in  its 
nature  and  authority,  for  all  that  is  temporal  and  political  must  necessarily 
be  inferior  and  subject  to  that  power  which  in  these  matters  is  rightly 
supreme.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limit  of  the  Church's  influence  on  the 
well-being  of  the  people  is  the  supply  of  individual  life  and  zeal  that  is 
within  her,  and  it  will  be  wise  for  the  State  to  foster  that  life  by  giving 
great  liberty  under  due  Episcopal  dontrol  for  fresh  services  and  organisa- 
tions, without  seeking  to  shackle  them  with  the  authority  of  law,  and 
to  avoid  driving  that  zeal  into  excesses  by  a  careful  consideration 
for  those  high  susceptibilites  by  which  true  zeal  is  so  frequently 
accompanied.* 

ip)  The  Church  and  Parliament. 

PAPER. 

Stanley  Leighton,   Esq.,  M.P. 

It  docs  not  seem  a  very  violent  assumption  to  say  of  any  church  that 
she  ought  to  be  governed  by  members  of  her  own  communion. .   But 

♦  Vide  "  Church  and  State.''    John  Walter  Lea.     1867. 
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the  Church  of  England  forms  an  exception  to  this  principle.  A  Baptist 
Member  of.  Parliament  the  other  day  described  himself  as  one  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  Church,  in  right  of  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap 
pointed  last  session  to  report  upon  Ecclesiastical  Burial  Fees,  and  did 
make  a  report  setting  forth  a  new  and  legally  unfounded  definition  of 
the  status  of  the  clergyman  with  respect  to  his  freehold.  On  that  com- 
mittee sat  an  Irish  Presbyterian  minister,  the  late  officiating  minister  of 
the  Marlborough  Independent  Chapel,  Southwark,  a  leading  Noncon- 
formist member  of  the  Liberation  Society,  and  a  Scotch  Presbyterian. 
Upon  the  report  of  a  committee  so  composed,  legislation  will  be  pro- 
posed affecting  the  Church.  Again,  a  Reform  of  Church  Patronage  has 
been  demanded  by  Churchmen,  has  been  supported  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  has  been  prevented  by  the  Nonconformist  leaders  in 
Parliament  from  passing  into  law.  So  has  a  bill  been  stopped  for  the 
release  of  a  clergyman  from  prison,  which  was  also  outwardly  supported 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  These  are  merely  examples  of  some  of  the 
inconveniences  of  things  as  they  are. 

But  if  we  look  ahead,  and  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  definite  schemes 
of  certain  members  of  Parliament — some  Nonconformists  themselves, 
some  representing  Nonconformist  constituencies,  and  some,  perhaps 
the  larger  portion,  holding  what  are  called  advanced  opinions  on  reli> 
gious  subjects — ^we  find  that  it  is  proposed  to  deprive  the  Churchmen 
of  England  of  all  the  property  which  belongs  to  their  Church,  and  to 
appropriate  her  sacred  buildings  to  every  sort  of  worship  without 
distinction. 

How  is  this  scheme  to  be  accomplished  ?  Why,  by  a  Parliamentary 
majority.  A  Parliamentary  majority  can  do  anything  of  a  legislative 
character.  It  is  for  all  practical  purposes  supreme,  until  checked  by 
superior  force,  which  means  revolution.  A  Parliamentary  majority  can, 
and  has  cut  off  the  heads  of  its  enemies,  and  it  can  and  does  transfer 
the  money  of  one  class  of  persons  into  the  pockets  of  another  class. 
There  is  no  appeal  against  its  decisions. 

It  is  just  worth  while  to  take  an  historical  retrospect,  and  to  mark  the 
successive  changes  of  opinion  which  have  taken  place  affecting  the 
relations  between  the  State  and  the  Church.  The  spiritual  crime  of  heresy, 
punishable  with  death  in  the  fifteenth  century,  became  in  the  sixteenth 
the  civil  crime  of  Nonconformity,  also  punishable  with  death.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  Nonconformity  ceased  to  be  a  punishable  offence, 
but  a  condition  disabling  the  Nonconformist  from  holding  civil  office. 
The  next  step  forward  was  to  abolish  civil  disqualifications,  and  to  make 
Churchman  and  Dissenter  equally  eligible  for  the  offices  of  State.  In 
the  meantime,  no  corresponding  re-arrangement  was  made  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  We 
have  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  a  backward  step  is  demanded  by 
those  whose  disabilities  have  been  justly  removed  by  Churchmen. 
They  are  now  proposing  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Church, 
which  is  the  modem  form  of  persecution.  The  relations  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  the  Parliament  of  England  were  tolerable  enough  when 
all  Parliament  men  were  Churchmen,  but  those  relations  must  surely  be 
modified  when  Parliament  men  are  not  only  not  Churchmen,  but  when 
some  of  them  have  engaged  to  do  all  they  can  to  destroy  her.    A 
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practice  based  upon  the  fact  of  a  unity  in  religious  belief  is  tenable  only 
as  long  as  that  fact  exists. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  simplify  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the 
phrase  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Church  by  the  State.  I  suppose 
we  may  say  that  it  consists  practically  in  some  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  Church  having  been  made  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  any  change 
in  those  laws  requiring  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  There 
could  be  little  practical  objection  to  this  use  of  Parliament,  so  long  as 
the  Church  was  powerful  enough  to  prevent  legislation  of  which  she 
disapproved,  and  to  promote  legislation  which  she  favoured.  But  its 
success  depended  upon  a  condition  of  things  which  has  gone  by.  There 
is  nothing  sacred  about  the  relations  of  Parliament  with  the  Church  of 
England.  The  connection  is  good  as  long  as  Parliament  is  good,  and 
is  bad  as  soon  as  Parliament  becomes  indifferent  or  hostile. 

When  members  of  every  denomination  have  been  admitted  into  Par- 
liament, and  when  they  have  all  obtained  not  only  toleration  but  pro- 
tection for  their  churches,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish  on  principle 
what  churches  are  established  and  what  not.  The  Charity  Commission 
takes  cognisance  of  the  endowments  of  every  religious  community,  the 
official  trustee  of  Charity  lands,  a  State  paid  officer  is  the  trustee,  and 
therefore  the  legal  owner  of  many  of  the  Dissenting  chapels ;  the  Home 
Secretary  takes  the  place  of  the  Ordinary  in  respect  to  all  unconsecrated 
burial  grounds.  The  Nonconformist  chapels  have  been  recognised  in 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  places  of  public  religious  worship,  and  as  such, 
have  been  exempted  from  rates.  The  Court  of  Chancery  is  the  ulti- 
mate appeal  court  which  interprets  the  dogma  to  be  taught  in  any 
chapel  If,  therefore,  national  recognition  by  Parliament,  and  appeal 
to  the  Legislature  and  protection  by  the  State  create  an  establishment, 
then  all  the  denominations  are  at  the  present  moment  established  in 
England,  and  if  establishment  places  endowments  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public,  then  all  the  endowments  of  all  the  religious  foundations  in  Eng- 
land are  at  the  mercy  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Such  incidents  as  the  existence  of  spiritual  peers,  the  churchmanship 
of  the  Sovereign,  the  summoning  of  Convocation  at  the  same  time  as 
Parliament,  the  patronage  of  the  Bishoprics  and  other  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  are  small  matters  compared  with  the  growing  power  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,  and  its  evident  intention  of  dealing  with 
religious  questions. 

But  perhaps  some  one  will  say  that  such  and  such  like  incidents  are 
evidences  that  the  State  is  not  Pagan,  that  they  are  national  testimonies 
in  feivour  of  religion.  I  answer  that  if  the  "  Personnel "  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  without  religion,  there  is  little  use  of  public  testimonies  in  favour 
of  what  does  not  exist  We  want  a  reality,  not  a  testimony  or  recogni- 
tion. 

A  word  now  upon  the  Parliamentary  claim  put  forward,  that  the 
endowments  of  the  Church  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  but  to  the 
nation.  It  matters  little  what  epithet  we  apply  to  them.  Whether  we 
call  them  "  National,'*  or  "  Private,"  or  "  Ecclesiastic,"  whether  they  be 
"  New  "  or  whether  Ihey  be  "  Old  " — Parliament  will  certainly  deal  with 
them  according  to  the  will  of  the  Parliamentary  majority.  For  myself, 
I  cannot  distinguish  between  the  title  of  the  Church  of  England  to  her 
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possessions  in  their  entirety,  and  the  title  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Wesleyans,  or  the  Jews  to  their  own  distinctive  endowments.  But  the 
power  of  the  State,  which  no  one  can  resist,  may  deprive  any  men,  or 
any  body  of  men,  of  all  their  worldly  goods. 

Force  is  the  only  ultimate  argument ;  and  the  only  effective  answer 
which  I  know  to  such  a  plea,  is  for  the  75  per  cent,  of  Englishmen  who 
are  Churchmen,  to  vote  that  they  will  not  allow  their  Church  to  be 
robbed.  But  Churchmen  either  don't  realise  the  danger,  or  else  they 
satisfy  themselves  with  weaving  arguments  instead  of  influencing  mea 
They  seem  to  think  that  somebody  else  is  certain  to  look  after  their 
interests,  and  that,  therefore,  as  individuals,  they  need  not  concern 
themselves.  Some  put  their  trust  in  the  House  of  Lords,  some  in  the 
Bench  of  Bishops,  some  in  the  self-interest  of  the  owners  of  property : 
forgetful  of  the  history  of  former  confiscations,  the  confiscations  of  the 
Reformation,  of  the  Rebellion,  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  of  the  Irish 
land.  We  live  in  days  when  confiscation  is  a  fashionable  means  of 
government.  A  Parliamentary  majority  condones  everything,  and  the 
conscience  of  a  Parliament  is  not  more  tender  than  the  conscience  of 
other  corporations.  A  good  title  is  no  bar  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  conviction  that  the  Church  of  England  is  doing  good  work,  is  the 
very  strongest  reason  for  those  who  object  to  her  existence,  to  make 
haste  to  destroy  her. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  in  the  perplexities  of  th^  present  day  Church- 
men should  hold  divided  opinions,  and  should  act  with  resolute  inde- 
pendence of  each  other.  If  this  spirit  continues  the. result  is  certain, 
they  will  all  be  equally  disappointed 

Some  few  are  what  are  called  **  Liberationists."  We  all  know  of 
some  clergymen  who,  strong  in  the  voluntary  support  and  enthusiasm 
of  their  own  congregations,  and  aggrieved  by  untoward  interference, 
wish  to  be  free.  They  forget  that  if  their  wish  be  gratified,  new  chains 
will  be  forged ;  they  also  forget  that  the  first  principle  of  their  Libera- 
tionist  friends  is  to  make  use  of  the  very  Church  in  which  they  worship 
for  the  worship  of  every  denomination  of  men  without  distinction. 
Others,  again,  a  much  larger  number,  shocked  at  the  idea  of  sacred 
things  being  discussed  with  the  license,  irreverence,  and  incompetence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  not  only  withdraw  themselves  from  politics, 
but  vainly  hope  that  in  doing  so  they  will  withdraw  Church  affairs  from 
the  cognisance  of  Parliament.  They  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  not  less 
than  twenty-nine  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  concern  were  brought  before 
Parliament  last  session  either  by  bill  or  resolution ;  and  upon  none  of 
these  subjects  had  the  Churchmen  of  England  taken  pains  to  impress 
upon  their  representatives  their  own  opinions  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
effective  interest.  This  "  do  nothing  "  party  have,  indeed,  succeeded  in 
paralyzing  the  hands  of  their  friends,  but  not  in  closing  the  mouths  of 
their  opponents.  The  scandal  of  the  sale  of  livings  continues  ;  Cathe- 
dral reform  is  stopped  ;  a  tithe  agitation  is  being  dangerously  kindled ; 
Parochial  registers  are  allowed  to  decay ;  the  status  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Universities  has  been  degraded ;  the  burial  and  marriage  laws  are  being 
handled  in  a  hostile  spirit ;  Mr.  Green  remains  in  prison ;  and  a  host  of 
other  questions,  some  needing  consideration  and  reform,  others  strenu- 
ous opposition,  are  brought  to  the  front  in  Parliament  by  men  alienated 
from  the  Church  \  and  yet  so  well  have  the  "  do  nothing"  party  played 
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their  game,  that  the  Prime  Muiister  himself  is  feign  to  act  as  the  humble 
and  unwilling  servant  of  the  Church  opposing  party. 

Now  I  believe  that  as  long  as  Churchmen  have  a  real  control  over 
Ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Parliament,  there  is  only  a  theoretical  objection 
to  the  present  religious  condition  of  Parliament.  If  Churchmen 
were  able  to  assert  a  commanding  influence,  the  relations  of  the 
Church  to  Parliament  might  remain  unaltered.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  such  a  position  once  regained  could  be  maintained 
for  any  length  of  time ;  the  tension  might  be  injurious  to  the  highest 
interests  of  all ;  and  at  any  general  election  the  relative  strength  of 
parties  might  be  reversed.  But  I  would  warn  Churchmen  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  their  interests  that  they  should  devise  some 
scheme  for  dealing  with  Church  affairs,  and  that  they  must  provide 
themselves  in  Parliament  also  with  a  working  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  order  that  such  a  scheme  as  they  approve,  of  may 
become  law;  unless  indeed  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  alternative 
of  suppression  and  confiscation. 

As  a  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  men  of  an 
alien  communion,  or  of  no  communion  at  all,  settling  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Church,  the  idea  of  referring  ecclesiastical  subjects  in 
Parliament  to  a  Grand  Committee,  composed  only  of  Churchmen,  is 
plausible.  The  danger  of  such  a  plan,  from  a  Church  point  of  view,  is 
that  men  would  be  technically  eligible  to  serve  who  were  altogether 
disloyal  to  the  Church,  and  the  opposition  to  such  a  plan  by  the 
Liberationists  would  probably  be  extreme.  Again,  the  extension  and 
the  development  of  the  principle  of  what  is  known  as  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Rubrics  Bill  of  1874,  sometimes  called  the  "  Draft  Bill," 
which  would  place  the  preparation  and  initiative,  as  well  as  the  details 
of  Church  legislation,  in  the  hands  of  Convocation,  might  form  a 
method  of  settlement.  Unfortunately,  however,  upon  the  principle 
of  this  **  Draft  Bill "  the  minds  of  Churchmen  appear  to  be  equally 
divided ;  and  there  is  a  deadlock. 

I  conclude  then  that  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  Parliament;  are 
fast  becoming  intolerable.  The  position  of  Churchmen  in  the  Lower 
House  is  most  unsatisfactory,  because  the  Church  does  not  afford  them 
that  amount  of  outside  popular  support  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  successful  action  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  battle  is  won 
without  preparation,  and  the  side  which  shows  most  zeal  in  preparation 
usually  wins.  The  opponents  of  the  Church  have  been  busy  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  know  their  own  minds.  They  have  secured 
already  many  strange  alliances.  The  Church  is  threatened  by  a  coalition 
of  hostile  forces.  Ler  her  rely  upon  neither  political  party,  but  press 
her  own  terms  upon  both.  Let  her  make  both  parties  equally  afraid 
of  her  opposition.  Let  her  endeavour  to  discipline  her  sons  in  the 
difficult  task  of  making  up  their  own  minds.  When  Churchmen  have 
defined  their  opinions,  let  them  secure  the  Parliamentary  majority 
which  will  make  them  the  law  of  the  land ;  thus  they  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  their  countrymen.  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  alike, 
by  relieving  an  overburdened  Parliament  from  certain  religious  func- 
tions which  its  Imperial  intelligence  is  incapable  of  exercising. 
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ADDRESS. 
The   Right   Hon.   H.   Cecil  Raikes,  M.P. 

It  is,  as  we  know,  generally  asserted  that  the  nation  is  peculiarly  happy  which 
has  no  history,  and  I  dare  say  there  are  many  here  who  would  supplement 
this  assertion  by  declaring  that  institution  to  be  specially  favoured  which  is 
without  any  share  in  Parliamentary  debates.  Such  at  least  I  gather  to  be  the 
sentiment  in  the  main  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton.  Now  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  this  view,  but  I  do  not  myself  unreservedly  subscribe  to  it.  Take,  for 
instance,  such  a  favoured  nation — the  nation  may  have  no  histoly  because  it  has  not 
had  the  spirit  to  resist  oppression,  or  the  courage  to  throw  back  invasion.  Who 
would  wish  to  belong  to  a  nation  like  that  ?  Who  would  prefer  to  be  a  Portuguese  to 
being  an  Englishman  ?  Similarly,  if  we  have  regard  to  an  institution,  even  one  so 
great,  so  ancient,  and  so  sacred  as  our  Church,  we  may  compare  it  with  some  other 
bodies  not  very  far  distant,  nor  altogether  dissimilar.  Take  the  case  during  the  la&t 
century-and-a-half  at  least,  of  the  Scotch  Kirk — the  Scotch  Kirk  has  escaped  almost 
scot  free,  if  you  compare  her  with  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  Parliamentary 
criticism  and  the  rude  Parliamentary  handling  to  which  her  elder  and  more  venerable 
sister  is  so  constantly  exposed.  Has  the  Scottish  Kirk  on  this  accotmt  more  influence 
with  the  Scottish  people  than  the  Church  of  England  has  with  the  English  people  ? 
Is  the  Scotch  Kirk  more  free  from  internal  dissensions  and  from  religious  discord  than 
we  with  all  our  parties  ?  I  trow  not.  Therefore,  I  for  one  will  say  that  although  the 
very  handling  of  such  an  institution  as  our  Church  is  full  of  danger  and  anxiety  to 
those  who  wish  her  well,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  a  certain  bracing  influence  whidi 
our  Church  could  perhaps  ill  aflbrd  to  miss.  It  is  of  course  very  hard  upon  the  clergy 
and  upon  those  who  labour  in  the  Church  that  they  should  have  to  take  their  position  like 
Nehemiah's  builders*  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  building  tools  in  the  other. 
Yet  I  am  bound  to  say  that  those  who  serve  and  love  the  Church  will  be  none  the  worse 
Churchmen,  if  they  have  constantly  brought  home  to  them,  as  Churchmen,  the  fact 
that  they  are  also  citizens  of  a  free  country.  We  hear  every  day  of  dangers  which 
beset  the  Church  owing  to  the  action  of  Parliament.  There  is  no  doubt  that  nuuij 
measures  proposed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  are  of  more  than  questionable 
import  to  the  Church.  Such  measures  might  be  divided  into  three  classes.  There  might 
be  measures — happily  I  don't  think  we  are  familiar  with  them — but  there  might  be  ques- 
tions proposed  which  would  touch  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Now  these, 
we  maintain,  are  really  outside  the  sphere  and  scope  of  Parliament.  I  am  happy  to  think 
that  it  is  essentially  impossible  that  Parliament  or  any  other  body  could  alter  the  faith 
and  doctrine  of  the  Church,  unless  the  Church  commits  treason  to  herseli  But  there  is 
a  class  of  legislation  with  which  we  are  much  more  familiar,  and  this  relates  to  the 
property,  the  privileges,  and  the  rights  of  the  Church  as  a  national  institution.  If 
the  Church  is  to  be,  as  we  trust  it  will  ever  remain,  a  national  institution,  you  must 
accept  this  sort  of  interference  as  incidental  to  her  position.  The  Church,  as  long  as 
she  remains  the  Church  of  the  nation — so  long  as  she  is  to  exercise  an  authorit)* 
throughout  all  parishes,  parochial  and  not  congregational — can  never  sink  into  the 
happy  insignificance  of  many  of  the  Dissenting  sects.  And  it  is  to  this  class  of 
question  which  attention  most  frequently  is  directed.  But  there  is  a  third  class,  and 
this  just  touches  the  border  line  of  the  other  two — it  is  this  class  to  which  I  would  now 
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refer — a  class  which  concerns  the  services  in  our  churches  in  a  certain  degree,  and  also 
the  administration  of  the  Church.  It  is  clearly  difficult  for  Parliament  to  touch  this 
without  infringing  upon  the  province  of  faith  and  doctrine  which  every  Churchman 
holds  sacred  from  such  intrusion.  And  yet  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  prevent 
Parliament  from  dealing  with  such  questions  up  to  a  certain  point,  for  they  are  connected 
in  some  measure  with  local  circumstances,  and  the  freeholds  of  churches  and  church- 
yards being  in  the  Church,  we  cannot  prevent  Parliament  from  dealing  with  these 
freeholds.  It  is  for  you  to  show  the  nation  and  Parliament  that  Parliament  may  often 
be  wrong  in  doing  so.  Moreover,  though  not  coincident  with  these  three  classes  of 
legislation,  there  are  three  classes  of  legislators.  There  are  the  avowed  enemies  of 
the  Establishment  in  the  first  place,  then  the  recognised  friends  in  the  second,  and 
thirdly,  there  are  those  who  cannot  be  exactly  referred  to  either  class — those  gentlemen 
who  are  not  very  numerous,  but  who  are  to  be  found  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
and  who  are  ever  anxious  to  be  known  as  Church  reformers.  It  is,  I  think,  by  some 
of  their  efforts  that  the  Church  is  sometimes  put  in  greater  jeopardy  than  by  the  open 
attacks  of  her  assailants.  My  friend,  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  has  referred  to  the 
scheme  which  was  often  called  the  Bishop  of  London's  Bill.  Now  I  'don't  know 
whether  everyone  here  knows  what  the  Bishop's  Bill  or  the  Drafl  Bill  is.  It  is  simply 
a  proposal  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  few  years  ago,  that  in  all  matters 
touching  the  Rubrics  of  the  Church — it  was  confined  to  the  Rubrics — it  should  be 
competent  for  Convocation  under  the  Royal  license  to  draw  up  any  scheme  for  amend- 
ment of  these  Rubrics — that  such  a  scheme,  after  it  had  been  forwarded  by  the  two 
Archbishops  as  presidents  of  the  two  Convocations,  should,  if  her  Majesty  in  Council 
was  pleased  so  to  direct,  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  those 
educational  and  charitable  schemes  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar,  and  if 
such  a  scheme  should  remain  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  forty  days 
without  alteration  or  amendment,  it  should  be  competent  for  the  Queen  in  Council 
to  declare  the  scheme  legalised  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  This  was  a  scheme 
for  dealing  only  with  Rubrics,  and  the  initiative  in  the  matter  lay  with  Convocation, 
which  is  a  very  fit  arrangement.  This  scheme,  however,  does  not  preclude  any 
member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  from  bringing  in  a  bill  upon  any  Church 
question.  But  there  is  an  ancient  jealousy  between  Parliament  and  Convocation. 
I  think  it  exists  on  both  sides.  If  you  could  not  get  Parliament  to  accept  this  scheme, 
my  suggestion  would  be  this— We  have  a  great  many  excellent  friends  of  the  Church 
who  are  continually  bringing  in  bilk,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  fatigue  the  mind  of 
Parliament,  and  the  mind  of  the  country,  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  schemes 
doomed  to  failure,  brought  forward  again  and  again,  and  at  the  end  of  each  session 
swept  into  the  parliamentary  waste  paper  basket.  We  have,  in  course  of  formation, 
a  central  Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences,  comprising  representatives,  lay  and  clerical, 
from  two-thirds  of  the  Dioceses  in  England.  I  trust  we  shall  have  representatives 
from  all  the  dioceses  before  another  year  has  ended,  and  we  hope  that  one  of  its 
duties  will  be  to  consider  something  of  the  priority  that  should  be  given  to  different 
proposals  which  might  be  brought  before  Parliament  by  Churchmen  in  Parliament.  That 
body  will  represent  the  united  opinion  of  clergy  and  laity  in  advising  individual  mem 
hers  of  Parliament  as  to  the  proper  measures  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  bring 
forward.  A  force  such  as  that  at  the  back  of  any  member  of  Parliament  bringing 
forward  a  Church  measure,  would  give  a  hundred  times  more  momentum  than  can  be 
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possessed  by  any  pnvate  scheme.  You  would  not  have  measures  which  affected  the 
Church  counted  out  session  after  session  if  the  member  bringing  them  forward  received 
the  support  of  such  a  body,  and  if  he  was  able  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  he  would  be  able  to  speak,  ^t  the  same  time,  it  is  well  that  we  should 
not  be  too  active  and  too  fussy  in  awakening  the  intervention  of  Parliament  upon  every 
little  matter  of  Church  discipline  and  form  which  may  appear  to  be  desirable.  1 
would  ask  the  question  now — Is  the  Church  resolute  in  holding  her  own,  and  Church 
men  as  vigorous  and  as  earnest  as  they  ought  to  be  in  maintaining  those  privileges  and 
advantages  which  she  possesses  ?  We  know  they  are  not.  That  spirit  to  which  Mr. 
Leighton  has  adverted  too  largely  prevails.  Churchmen  consider  more  any  bone  of 
contention  between  themselves  than  the  question  of  maintaining  the  Church  of  England 
in  that  position  which  she  enjo3rs  in  this  country.  They  believe  that  she  is  so  good, 
that  her  mission  is  so  Divine,  that  she  has  in  her  such  means  o&  influencing  the  minds 
of  men,  that  they  need  not  exert  themselves,  and  they  allow  some  one  else  to  go  and 
do  the  work,  and  stay  at  home  themselves  and  look  after  their  own  particular  crotchets. 
That  is  not  the  right  spirit.  The  Church  must  not  be  abandoned.  She  would  no 
doubt  be  a  branch  of  the  Apostolic  Church  if  she  was  stripped  of  all  her  national  posi- 
tion, but  that  generation  would  incur  great  responsibility  which,  by  carelessness  or  indif* 
ference,  or  any  personal  controversy,  allowed  those  enormous  advantages  possessed  by 
the  Church,  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  the  munificence  of  the  past  ages,  which 
are  the  means  of  evangelising  the  poorer  brethren  around  us,  and  enabling  the  Church 
to  perform  those  great  duties  imposed  upon  her  by  her  highest  source,  to  be  taken 
away  from  her.  And  I  think  we  should  not  forget  that  if  the  endowments  of  the 
Church  are  to  be  taken  from  her,  you  will  strike  such  a  blow  against  endowments  in 
the  future  as  will  make  it  impossible  to  recover  from  the  ruin  which  will  have  been 
caused  in  an  unguarded  moment.  People  will  not  endow  again  if  they  see  the  Church 
stripped  of  what  their  fathers  gave  her.  I  do  not  shrink  from  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
Church  as  far  as  her  temporalities  are  concerned  in  Parliament.  I  believe  the  Church 
will  hold  her  own  in  Parliament,  and  I  call  upon  this  meeting  to  testify  in  an  unmis- 
takeable  manner,  that  we,  as  Englishmen,  are  determined  that  the  Church  of  England, 
so  long  at  least  as  we  have  one  arm  left  to  uphold  her,  shall  continue  to  flourish  in  ail 
the  strength  and  all  the  beauty  which  she  has  gathered  in  the  many  centuries  she  has 
dwelt  amongst  us. 


{c)  The  Church  and  Democracy. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Barry,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College, 

London. 

If  we  include  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  Democracy  among  *'  Political 
Relations,"  the  phrase  must  be  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  it  has  been  applied  in  the  other  two  sections  of  the  subject. 
Democracy  is  not,  like  "the  Crown"  or  "Parliament,"  a  concrete 
power.  It  is  a  principle  of  society  and  government,  which  may  luve 
many,  developments,  varying  according  to  the  condition  and  character 
of  various  times  and  nations. 
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I  use  the  word  "  principle ''  rather  than  "  form."  For  in  respect  of 
mere  social  and  political  forms,  it  is  at  once  clear  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  towards  these  is  one  of  absolute  independence ; 
it  can  harmonise  itself  with  all ;  it  must  identify  itself  with  none.  It 
grew  up  to  world-wide  influence  under  the  old  imperial  system  of  Rome ; 
it  presided  over  the  birth  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe ;  it  allied 
itself  with  the  feudal  aristocracies,  and  the  organised  monarchies  which 
superseded  them.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  flourish 
in  co-existence  with  systems  actually  or  virtually  republican. 

But  Democracy  is  in  our  own  days  something  more  than  a  form  of 
government  It  involves  certain  principles,  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  human  society — preached  with  passionate  earnestness 
as  a  kind  of  gospel,  almost  as  a  "  religion  of  the  future."  The  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  Democracy  has,  therefore,  two  forms — 
one  more  abstract  and  general,  the  other  more  special  and  practical. 

{a)  The  first  is  the  question  necessarily  underlying  all  others — "  What 
is  there  in  the  Christian  idea  of  human  society,  embodied  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  in  harmony  or  discord  with  the  ideas  of  Democracy?" 

{b)  The  second  is  the  question  more  immediately  interesting  to  a 
Church  Congress — **  What  is  there  in  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  Church  of  England  which  may  affect  the  recognition  of  this 
harmony  or  this  discord  ?  " 

(A)  To  answer  the  former  of  these  questions,  we  must  remind  our- 
selves first,  for  a  single  moment,  what  is  the  Christian  idea  of  human 
society,  embodied  in  a  Church,  which  is  in  its  essential  nature  Catholic, 
and  which,  in  fact,  has  advanced,  and  is  advancing,  to  universality  of 
scope  and  power.  It  is  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  unity ;  in  which  every 
individual  soul  is,  first,  brought  directly  into  union  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and,  through  this  union  with  the  universal  Mediator,  restored  to 
the  Fatherhood  of  God — an  union  so  personal  that  (as  has  been  well 
said)  in  grave  crises  of  our  life  we  are  conscious  of  but  two  existences, 
God  and  our  own  soul ;  and  is,  next,  indirectly,  but  most  truly,  united 
with  all  other  souls  in  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  subjected  to  the 
corporate  life  and  authority  of  the  whole  body. 

How  stands  this  related  to  the  Democratic  idea  ? 

(i.)  At  the  great  birth  of  Democracy  in  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of 
that  reconstitution  of  all  European  society  which  we  call  especially  the 
French  Revolution,  it  announced  itself  to  the  world  in  the  celebrated 
motto  of  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity."  What  has  the  Church  to  say 
to  these  ?  Take  the  first  and  last  of  these — ^the  one  the  guardian  of 
individuality,  the  other  of  unity — it  is  clear  not  only  that  they  are  half- 
forgotten  elements  of  the  Gospel,  but  that  the  Christian  idea  of  human 
society  is  the  only  one  which  effectually  guards  and  harmonises  both. 
In  the  sense  of  an  individual  relation  to  God — hidden,  sacred, 
indissoluble — which  no  other  relation  can  rival,  no  earthly  power  crush, 
no  authority  overbear,  lies  the  true  life  of  freedom.  "  He  feared  no 
man,  because  he  feared  God  so  much,"  is  the  right  epitaph  of  every 
Christian  hero  and  martyr.  '*  Call  no  man  your  master  on  earth  ;  for 
one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ.'*  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fraternity 
possible,  in  that  true  sense  in  which  it  is  more  than  mere  voluntary 
association,  except  under  the  overshadowing  sacredness  of  a  supreme 
Fatherhood  ?    Can  such  Fatherhood  be  an  attribute  of  a  mere  law, 
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a  force,  an  impersonated  society?  Can  it  be  found  anywhere 
except  in  the  living  belief  stamped  by  our  Lord  on  the  Prayer  of 
Christianity,  in  **  Our  Father  Who  is  in  heaven  "  ? 

As  for  Equality — which  (according  as  it  is  interpreted)  is  either 
the  noblest  of  truths  or  the  most  preposterous  of  falsehoods — here  the 
Christian  idea  of  society  comes  in  with  striking  decisiveness,  to  reject 
the  false  and  to  sanction  the  true.  Equality  before  God — in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  life  and  of  liberty,  in  the  Divine  image  stamped  on  all  humanity 
and  renewed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  carrying  with  it  the  possibility  of 
the  higher  spiritual  life,  and  the  pledge  of  immortality — ^this  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Gospel,  applied  especially  to  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  ignorant,  the  hard  workers  and  patient  sufferers  of  life,  over 
whom  the  world  tyrannizes,  and  whom  the  aristocratic  schools  of  wisdom 
despise.  Yet,  in  respect  of  individual  gifts  and  privileges,  of  fitness  to 
guide  and  rule,  of  mission  from  the  Great  King  of  all  the  world — ^the 
Gospel,  simply  confirming  the  teaching  of  visible  facts  and  of  scientific 
psycholog}',  recognises  the  law  of  infinite  inequality  as  another  funda- 
mental law  of  God's  providence,  against  which  no  human  law  ought  to 
struggle,  because  no  human  power  can  possibly  prevail.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  singularly  instructive  that  these  two  great  laws  are 
distinctly  brought  out  in  two  parables  of  our  Lord  Himself — the  law  of 
equality  in  the  Parable  of  the  Pounds,  the  law  of  inequality  in  the 
Parable  of  the  Talents — both  as  working  out  the  will,  and  subjected  to 
the  judgment  of  God. 

So  far,  then,  as  Democracy  is  represented  in  its  time-honoured 
formula,  it  is  clear  that  the  Democratic  idea  is  a  part,  though  only  a 
part,  of  the  great  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

(2.)  But  there  are  two  great  dangers,  because  two  great  usurpations, 
of  Democracy,  against  which  Christianity  bears  continual  witness. 

The  first  is  that  which  De  Tocqueville  has  painted  in  terrible  colours, 
as  advancing  steadily  and  irresistibly,  like  the  Fate  of  the  old  Greek 
tragedy — the  tendency  to  be  false  to  its  first  profession,  by  Overbearing 
individual  liberty  and  by  crushing  the  development  of  strong  indivi- 
duality. There  is  no  tyranny  so  ruthless,  because  none  so  fearless,  as 
the  tyranny  of  a  majority,  whether  it  act  by  the  iron  hand  of  law  or  by 
the  subtler  force  of  public  opinion  and  sentiment.  Against  it,  happily, 
there  are  many  voices  which  are  boldly  raised.  We  welcome  such  plea 
for  liberty  as'was  put  forth  by  John  Stuart  Mill ;  such  denunciations  of 
the  mass  as  **  mostly  fools,"  fit  only  to  obey  the  hero  or  the  sage,  as 
were  poured  out  in  the  scathing  utterances  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  But 
there  is  no  guard  of  liberty  comparable  to  the  consciousness  of  individual 
light,  grace,  mission  from  God,  which  is  the  privilege  of  the  simplest 
Christian.  From  the  days  of  the  bold  declaration  of  a  handful  of  poor 
men  before  the  great  council  of  their  nation — **  We  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men  ; "  **  We  cannot  but  speak  "  when  He  bids,  though  all 
the  world  would  clamour  or  daunt  us  into  silence — through  many  an 
age  of  witness  and  martyrdom,  the  Church,  except  so  far  as  it  has  fallen 
away  from  its  Master's  teaching  by  aiming  at  a  spiritual  despotism  of 
its  own,  has  been  the  guardian  of  liberty,  alike  against  the  cold,  hard 
tyranny  of  the  few,  and  the  fiercer  and  more  cruel  tyranny  of  the  many. 

Yet  there  is,  perhaps,  an  even  more  fatal  defect  in  the  Democratic 
idea — in  its  failure  to  recognise  any  law  greater  than  the  will  of  the 
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people,  any  authority  not  created  simply  by  that  will.  Yet,  if  individual 
life  is  to  have  light  and  strength,  if  corporate  life  is  to  have  stability  and 
peace,  we  must  have  some  law,  eternal  and  changeless,  not  of  to-day  or 
yesterday ;  we  must  be  able  to  see  in  authority  something  really  sacred 
— limited,  no  doubt,  by  popular  rights,  yet  not  simply  created  by 
popular  will.  Need  I  prove  that  for  both  the  Church  bears  its  continual 
witness?  It  claims  to  have  the  eternal  law  of  Truth  and  Right,  reveal- 
ing the  nature  of  the  £ternal  God  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
modified  in  its  applications  by  ever-changing  circumstances,  interpreted 
with  fresh  clearness  by  every  growth  of  knowledge  and  civilisation,  but 
in  its  essence  incapable  of  change,  destined  to  be  fulfilled  or  avenged  in 
the  judgment  of  Him  who  declared  it.  Yes !  and  in  its  Ministry, 
ordained  from  the  beginning  for  the  people,  not  created  by  them, 
tracing  itself  unhesitatingly  up  to  a  Divine  commission,  claiming  to  be 
consecrated  by  a  Divine  blessing — in  this  it  bears  a  like  witness  to  the 
sacredness  of  authority,  to  which  I  can  conceive  of  none  as  equal  or 
even  second. 

Such,  in  general,  would  seem  to  be  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
Democracy — one  neither  of  hostility* nor  of  subservience.  She  recog- 
nises its  true  claims;  she  forbids  its  wrongful  usurpations.  She  acknow- 
ledges the  truth  which  it  contains ;  she  resists  that  attempt  to  stretch 
a  half-truth  to  sole  universal  supremacy,  which  turns  it  into  the  most 
dangerous  of  falsehoods.  This  attitude  may  involve  some  danger  and 
conflict  with  the  growing  democratical  force  But  whatever  be  the  imme- 
diate issue,  she  must  hold  her  ancient  ground,  careless  though  the  fierce 
surges  of  democracy  rage  and  swell,  and  heights,  once  thought  firm  as 
the  everlasting  hills,  crumble  before  them  into  ruin. 

(B)  But  it  is  time  to  glance  briefly  at  the  second  subject.  Our  own 
Church  of  England — how  stands  it  in  relation  to  the  undoubted  growth 
of  democratic  power  in  our  own  land  ? 

If,  as  I  believe,  it  holds  firmly  the  true  principles  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  ought  to  maintjain  that  relation  towards  English  democracy — 
of  independence  not  without  sympathy,  and  with  large  possibilities  of 
harmony — which  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 

And  let  me  remind  you  that  even  the  principle  of  its  establishment 
and  endowment  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  so  far  as  they  choose 
to  use  that  benefit,  is  an  eminently  democratic  principle.  In  respect  of 
all  that  concerns  the  higher  life  of  man,  by  education,  by  culture,  by 
civilisation,  it  is  the  very  cliaracteristic  of  democracy  that  it  delights  in 
what  may  be  called  establishment.  To  provide  at  public  cost  for  the 
use  of  the  masses  of  our  people  schools  and  colleges,  public  libraries, 
and  museums  and  picture  galleries,  even  parks  and  pleasure-grounds — 
what  is  it  but  to  create  a  kind  of  national  establishment,  to  promote 
their  intellectual  and  aesthetic  and  moral  life  ?  The  theory  of  a  Church 
Establishment  in  itself — as  contradistinguished  from  the  idea  that  in  the 
religious  life  every  man  or  every  class  must  create  and  sustain  its 
machinery — is  it  not  a  theory  obviously  and  completely  in  harmony  with 
the  democratic  idea  ? 

Why,  then,  is  it  that,  unhappily  but  undoubtedly,  every  advance  of 
the  party  of  democracy  in  England  is  marked  by  hostility  shown  or 
threatened  against  the  National  Church  ?  Is  it  (as  some  think)  because 
there  is  in  the  masses  of  the  people  an  alienation  from  all  religious  life 
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a  disbelief  in  the  Christianity  of  which  the  Church  is  the  great  repre- 
sentative? That  such  things  are,  would  that  I  could  doubt !  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  pervade  the  great  mass  of  our  English  society. 
And  if  I  must  give  ground  for  that  belief,  I  would  point  to  the 
extraordinary  power  of  that  movement,  which  is  at  this  moment  putting 
forth  what  I  must  consider  as  a  crude,  perverted,  almost  caricatured, 
form  of  Christianity,  but  yet  pressing  it  forward  triumphantly  in  the 
name  and  by  the  power  of  Christ.  Is  it  because  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
is  viewed  as  a  perversion  of  Christianity  ?  I  believe  very  little  in  this. 
Is  it  because  the  terms  of  communion  with  the  Church  are  too  onerous 
and  artificial  ?  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  absolutely  simple.  There 
is  not  in  the  nature,  in  the  establishment,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  anything  which  should  stir  up  between  it  and  democracy  a  war 
of  life  and  death. 

Where  is  the  fault?  There  are  many  faults  of  those  without  the 
Church.  Few  institutions  are  more  misrepresented  and  misunderstood. 
But  with  these  I  am  not  here  concerned.  I  speak  only  of  the 
fault  within,  and  it  lies  here — that  the  Church  of  England  has  but 
imperfectly  been  what  she  professes  to  be,  the  Church  of  the  people. 
She  has  identified  herself  too  exclusively  with  the  feudal  and  monarchical 
principles,  with  aristocratic,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  plutocratic  power, 
with  one  political  party  and  with  the  classes  of  education  and  wealth. 
Her  ministrations  and  services  have  been  but  imperfectly  fit  for  popular 
and  evangelistic  work.  Her  ministry  has  not  found  room  within  it  for 
men  of  lower  culture  and  social  standing. 

Surely  there  is  no  reason  why  all  this  should  not  be  changed,  and  why 
the  Church  should  not  thus  increase  or  regain  her  hold  over  the  mass  of 
the  people. 

But,  if  so,  there  are  certain  things  which  must  be  done,  and  done 
without  delay,  even  at  some  shock  and  risk. 

First  and  foremost — and  this  I  would  press  respectfully  on  my 
brethren  of  the  clergy — the  laity  of  the  Church  must  have  their  right 
place  of  power  and  duty— not  in  the  ministry  which  Christ  has  given 
to  us,  but  in  all  that  concerns  the  work,  the  government,  the  juris- 
diction, the  standards  of  doctrine,  of  the  Church  itself.  In  the  synod 
and  in  the  parish,  in  Church  courts  and  in  Church  appointments,  it  is 
for  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  and  not  for  the  clergy  alone,  to  speak  and 
to  rule. 

Next,  it  is  certain  that  we  must  have  more  elasticity  of  Service  and  of 
Ritual,  preserving  those  liturgical  treasures  whicli  have  been  our  glory 
and  safeguard  in  the  past,  but  adding  to  them  freely  whatever  is  needed 
to  cope  with  the  simple  and  the  uneducated,  the  careless  and  the  ignorant, 
especially  in  the  virtually  evangelistic  work  of  our  great  towns.  We 
must  have  Services  and  teaching  which  they  can  understand ;  and  I  will 
add  that  in  some  way  our  churches  must  find  free  room  for  them,  as  their 
right,  if  they  will  come  in. 

Then  we  must  somehow  find  place — may  it  not  be  in  a  revived 
diaconate  and  minor  orders  ? — for  all  whose  hearts  God  has  touched 
with  the  desire  to  preach  the  name  of  Christ,  without  lowering  the 
standard  of  education  in  the  higher  orders  of  the  ministry.  The  strength 
of  Wesleyanism  lies  in  its  local  preachers  ;  the  very  life  of  the  Salvation 
Army  is  its  enlistment  of  all  in  the  ranks  of  active  service. 
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Again,  if  I  may  trench  on  delicate  and  dangerous  ground,  we  want, 
over  and  above  our  parochial  system,  provision — I  would  have  it  under 
Episcopal  authority — for  freer  evangelisation  by  individuals  or  preaching 
brotherhoods  through  the  denser  and  poorer  quarters  of  our  great  cities. 
It  should  not  be  possible  for  a  parish  priest  to  do  little  himself,  and  yet 
stand  on  the  border  of  his  parish,  to  warn  off  all  others  who  would 
labour  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 

Lastly — for  my  time  is  run  out — there  must  be  correction  of  those 
abuses,  which  spring  from  the  pestilent  habit  of  looking  upon  posts  in 
the  Church  as  matters  of  property  and  not  of  trust.  The  traffic  in 
livings  must  at  all  hazards  be  stopped.  The  abuses  of  Church  patronage, 
which  paralyse  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  and  deny  all  voice  to  the 
congregation  or  parish,  must  be  cut  away.  There  must  be  power  to 
remove  from  livings  men  of  criminous  lives  or  of  criminal  neglect  of 
duty.  There  must  be  provision  for  resignation  of  those  who,  from  age 
or  other  causes,  cannot  do  their  work.  These  abuses  do  more  than  any 
other  cause  to  alienate  from  the  Church  the  minds  of  the  people. 
I  would  rather  see  them  removed,  than  devise  the  best  possible 
Ornaments  Rubric,  or  reconstruct  ever  so  skilfully  our  Ecclesiastical 
courts. 

These  things  are  no  real  innovations.  They  are,  I  maintain, 
restorations  of  the  original  idea  of  the  Church. 

To  that  idea  let  the  Church  be  true ;  and  then  she  need  not  fear  the 
advance  of  Democracy.  Whatever  in  it  is  right  she  may  sanction  and 
hallow.  Where  its  idea  is  false  and  defective,  she  may  teach,  and  teach 
with  power,  a  more  excellent  way. 


The  Ven.  Henry  William  Watkins,  D.D.,  Archdeacon 
of  Auckland  and  Canon  of  Durham. 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  was  looking  through  a  somewhat  crowded  list  of 
engagements,  and  congratulating  myself  that  with  the  end  of  September 
came  the  end  of  their  pressure,  and  that  before  the  opening  of  the 
University  term  I  should  at  least  have  a  few  days  of  what  I  flattered 
myself  would  be  a  well-earned  rest.  I  was  especially  happy  in  the  fact 
that  I  had  been  released  from  a  promise  to  speak  on  one  of  yesterday's 
subjects  at  this  Congress,  and  was  correspondingly  grateful  to  your 
Committee.  My  gratitude  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  next  post 
brought  me  an  urgent  request  to  supply  one  of  two  places  unexpectedly 
made  vacant  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  to  address  the  Congress  on 
"  Church  and  Democracy."  That  request  I  tried  to  decline,  but  I 
could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  do  so — partly  because  my  experience  on 
the  committee  of  last  year's  Congress  gave  me  something  of  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  my  brethren  on  this ;  chiefly  because  I  thought  that  there  was 
no  subject  on  your  list  of  greater  practical  importance,  and  that  it  must 
not,  at  any  cost,  be  left  unmanned.  I  should  not  have  dared  to  choose 
it ;  I  could  not  at  any  time  add  much  to  the  solution  of  the  problem , 
still  less  can  I  hope  to  do  so  now ;  but  I  can  at  least,  as  a  working 
clergyman,  whose  lot  is  cast  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  it  must  not  be  left  unsolved,  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  wisdom  of  this  Congress  may  help  to  solve  it  aright 
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Now  when  we  speak  of  "  democracy,"  we  are,  of  course,  admitting 
its  existence,  and  have  a  more  or  less  clear  idea  of  its  significance.  Clerel 
de  Tocqueville  claimed  to  be  an  impartial  judge  of  it,  because  it  had 
not  come  into  being  when  he  was  himself  born  ;  but  he  lived  to  be  its 
historian.  With  prophetic  insight  and  prophetic  dread  he  foresaw  the 
rapid  strides  which  it  would  make,  and  lived  to  see  his  predictions  ful- 
filled. The  popular  nature  of  English  institutions  and  the  stability  of 
English  character,  have  hitherto  prevented  our  feeling  the  full  force  of 
the  wave ;  but  men  who  are  not  alarmists  think  that  our  present  position 
is  full  of  gravity.  They  read  of  Russia,  of  Germany,  of  France,  of  Ire- 
land ;  Nihilism,  Socialism,  Communism,  Fenianism,  are  ugly  words  and 
denote  ugly  things.  Electricity  and  steam  have  brought  both  word  and 
thing  to  our  very  doors.  Will  those  doors  still  protect  us?  The  British 
nation,  more  than  any  nation  in  the  world,  presents  the  striking  contrast 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  political  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  many.  You  may  be  accustomed  to  weigh  votes ;  the  nation  is 
pledged  to  count  them.  It  requires  but  one  more  ''leap  in  the  dark" 
and  our  destinies  will  be  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
text  on  which  to  address  them  is  not  wanting,  nor  are  the  preachers. 
Hear  for  a  moment  words  which  are  said  to  have  been  spoken  to  an 
audience  of  working  men  by  the  most  eloquent  orator  in  England  : — 
"  Just  now  {The  Right  Hon,  John  Bright  is  reported  to  have  said)  as  I 
was  on  my  way  to  this  place  to  speak  to  you,  I  watched  in  the  street  a 
magnificent  carriage  pass  me ;  and  in  that  carriage  were  two  splendidly 
dressed  ladies.  Who  made  that  carriage?  You  did.  Who  made 
those  dresses?  You  did.  Have  your  wives  any  such  carriages 
to  drive  in  ?  Do  your  wives  ever  wear  clothes  of  that  kind  ?  I 
watched  that  carriage  farther,  and  I  saw  where  it  stopped.  It 
stopped  before  a  stately  house  with  an  imposing  portico.  Who 
built  that  house  ?  You  did.  Do  you  and  your  wives  live  in  any  such 
houses  as  that  ?  " 

These  remarks  were,  of  course,  received  with  loud  cheers.  You  will 
mark  their  import;  I  make  no  comment  upon  them ;  my  work  is  rather 
to  point  out  the  position  of  our  Church  in  the  conflict,  and  the  duty 
of  her  sons  in  the  struggle,  which  is  said  to  be  at  hand. 

That  position  I  take  to  be  absolutely  unique.  It  is  the  high 
privilege  and  the  grave  responsibility  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be 
able  to  speak  with  authority  to  the  disputants,  on  either  side.  She  alone 
can  claim  rich  and  poor  alike  to  be  her  children  ;  and,  standing  betwixt 
the  approaching  armies,  forbid  the  war  and  declare  a  lasting  peace  :— 
"Sirs,  ye  are  brethren  ;  why  do  ye  wrong  one  another?" 

(i)  The  assertion  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Church  of  the 
rich  man  is  not  likely  to  be  questioned.  In  theory  every  Englishman 
is  born  within  her  fold  ;  and  every  broad  acre  of  every  estate,  every  site 
of  every  factory,  every  street  of  every  town,  every  mile  of  every  railway, 
is  claimed  by  some  one  of  her  parishes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  land- 
owners, the  manufacturers,  the  capitalists,  the  men  and  women  who 
represent  the  property  of  the  country  are  for  the  most  part,  at  least  in 
profession,  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Here  is  her  right  to 
speak  to  them  fully  and  frankly  granted.  They  admit  her  authority," 
they  are  bound  to  hear  her  voice.  Let  her  then  speak  boldly  and 
decidedly.     Ler  her  clergy  speak ;  let  her  daughters  speak ;  let  her  lay 
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son?  speak ;  let  her,  if  she  claims  to  be  a  pure  and  Apostolic  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  speak  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  she 
knows  Christ  and  His  Apostles  did  speak  in  the  first  century.  Let  her 
say,  and  by  leavening  public  opinion  let  her  make  the  truth  felt  as  well 
as  said,  that  a  Christian's  tenure  of  property  is  that  of  a  trust  committed 
to  him  by  God  for  the  good  of  man;  that  the  doctrine  of  the  dependence 
of  rights  upon  duties  is  true  of  the  rich  man's  acres  as  it  is  true  of  the 
poor  man's  claims.  If  the  holders  of  property  assert  that  it  is  sacred,  let 
her  teach  them  to  regard  it  as  sacred.  Is  the  warning  unnecessary  ?  An 
hereditary  peer  gambling  away  the  estates  of  his  fathers ;  a  manufacturer 
sweating  by  farthings  from  the  weary  toil  of  women  and  children  the 
thousands  which  he  squanders  on  wasteful,  and  therefore,  sinful  luxury ; 
a  capitalist  gloating  over  his  profitable  returns,  though  they  may  have 
come  direct  from  the  gin  palace  and  the  haunts  of  vice,  and  every  gold 
piece  be  stained  by  the  blood  of  souls ;  a  Christian  woman,  who 
believes  in  the  inspiration  of  St.  Peter,  wasting  more  on  useless 
ornament  than  would  rebuild  or  drain  a  squalid  court  and  give  to 
a  hundred  of  her  sisters  the  possibility  of  a  Christian  life  —  are 
such  lessons  rare,  some  of  them  very  rare  ?  Let  the  charity  which 
hopeth  all  things  hope  that  they  are ;  but  let  those  who  teach  them 
remember  that  the  masses  are  apt  learners ;  that  one  deed  says  more 
than  a  thousand  words ;  that  every  owner  of  property  who  violates  its 
sacred  character  and  ignores  its  solemn  responsibilities  is  placing  the 
axe  in  hands  that  will  surely  seize  it.  And  let  the  women  and  the  men 
of  our  Church  of  England,  in  the  name  of  our  Master,  Christ,  protest 
against  such  deeds.  Let  mothers  and  fathers  declare  that  women  and 
men  who  do  them  shall  not  darken  their  doors,  or  with  stained  hands 
touch  their  daughters  or  their  sons  ;  let  Christians  in  the  every-day  life 
of  home,  of  the  mart,  of  the  club,  cease  to  smile  at  such  things — the 
demagogue  alone  can  afford  to  smile  at  them — and  let  them  rather 
weep.  Let  men  be  honoured  for  what  they  are,  and  not  for  what  they 
have  ;  let  wealth  be  regarded  as  an  accident  of  human  life  and  not  its 
essence  ;  let  disciples  of  Christ  at  least  believe,  and  let  them  speak  and 
act  as  though  they  believed,  that  a  man's  life  is  not  a  matter  of  magnificent 
carriages,  and  splendid  dresses,  and  porticoed  houses,  that  it  "  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth." 

(2.)  The  assertion  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Church  of  the 
poor  man,  is  also  one  that  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  questioned  \  and 
public  opinion  in  our  own  day  will  deal  sharply  and  decisively — the 
more  sharply  and  the  more  decisively  the  better — with  every  obstacle 
that  prevents  its  being  so.  She  is  the  Church  of  the  poor  man, 
because  she  is  the  Church  of  England  He  can  claim  his  share 
in  her  endowments ;  he  can  claim  the  services  of  her  ministers  ; 
he  can  claim  his  place — a  Church  which  believes  in  the  inspiration  of 
St.  James  will  not  give  him  the  worst  place — in  her  buildings.  She  has 
then  the  right  to  speak  authoritatively  to  him,  and  she  has  grounds  of 
appeal  which  must  necessarily  command  his  confidence  : — 

Does  he  feel  the  burden  of  a  life  of  constant  work  and  pressing  penury  ? 
The  Church  of  Christ  is  founded  on  the  perfect  life  of  One  who  was  the 
Son  of  a  carpenter  and  a  carpenter  Himself,  who  lived  the  poor  man's 
life,  and  ate  the  peasant's  black  barley-bread,  and  had  not  even  a  hovel 
which  He  could  call  His  own.     Every  man  who  believes  that  the  life 
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of  Christ  is  the  noblest  ever  lived  on  earth  has  a  faith  that  ennobles 
labour  and  sanctifies  even  want. 

Do  European  workmen  claim  a  higher  place  in  the  world's  esteem 
and  a  greater  share  in  the  product  of  their  work  ?  It  is  the  Church  of 
Christ  which  has  given  them  all  the  honour  and  all  the  rights  they 
have.  Even  a  Rato  declared  that  an  artisan's  life  served  no  other 
end  than  the  practice  of  his  trade,  and  a  Cicero  held  that  a  workshop 
was  incompatible  with  anything  noble.  Christianity  first  called  the 
workman  "brother,"  and  lifted  him  to  the  true  dignity  of  man.  The 
Church  dared  baptize  emperor  and  slave  in  the  same  font,  and  bade 
them  kneel  before  the  same  altar,  and  taught  them  that  there  is  one 
I>ord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father- of  us  all,  who  is 
above  all  and  through  all  and  in  all. 

Have  the  working  classes  claimed  a  fuller  freedom,  a  wider  liberty, 
rights  of  union  and  organisation  for  common  good  ?  The  very  idea  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  of  an  all-inclusive  brotherhood.  Her  name 
cicicAvjiTia  means  not  a  body  called  out  of  the  wider  humanity,  but  the 
body  of  mankind  as  such  called  out  of  the  selfism  of  the  individual  into 
the  corporate  life  of  the  whole.  The  lesser  brotherhoods  and  societies 
which  are  co-extensive  with  Christianity,  are  all  of  them  her  offspring 
and  are  practically  unknown  beyond  her  pale. 

Do  men  claim  liberty?  The  Church  found  one  half  of  mankind 
in  bondage  to  the  other,  sold  as  chattels  or  butchered  to  glut  a  monster's 
savagery ;  and  wherever  she  has  uttered  her  voice  she  has  bidden  the 
slave  go  free. 

Are  rights  claimed  for  women  and  for  children  ?  The  Church  found 
women  the  mere  creatures  of  man's  passion,  and  infanticide  a  recog- 
nised practice.  It  is  the  voice  of  Christ  and  His  Church  that  has 
declared  human  life  sacred,  and  has  blessed  the  poor  man's  cottage 
with  the  hallowed  love  of  wife  and  child. 

I  am  warned  that  I  may  not  dwell  longer  on  the  Church  as  the 
friend  of  humanity  in  the  past.  But  the  fact  that  she  has  ever  been 
so,  gives  her  the  right  to  address  humanity  in  the  present  Are  men 
still  poor  and  oppressed  ?  then,  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  be  upon  her,  she 
has  a  Gospel  for  the  poor,  and  release  for  the  captives,  and  sight  for 
the  blind,  and  liberty  for  the  bruised  ;  and  if  she  declares  this  as  Christ 
declared  it,  the  common  people  will  hear  her  gladly.  If  she  declares  it 
as  Christ  declared  it,  she  will  not  flatter  them,  and  they  will  despise  her 
if  she  does.  She  will  not  set  class  against  class  ;  she  will  not  speak  of 
their  rights  ;  but  will  here,  too,  lay  stress  on  duties,  and  by  first  teaching 
their  duties  will  effectually  create  their  liberties.  If  she  is  tempted  to 
forget  this  necessary  order,  the  poet  of  freedom  will  himself  remind  her 
of  it : — 

"  Licence  they  mean  when  they  cry.  Liberty, 
For  who  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  and  good." 

(3.)  In  making  these  remarks  on  the  Church's  mission  to  the  working 
classes,  I  have  had  in  my  mind  the  obvious  and  frequent  objection  that, 
whatever  our  theory  may  be,  the  practical  outcome  is  that  thinking 
working  men  are  brought  to  a  very  slight  extent  into  any  relation  what- 
ever with  either  the  Church  or  the  clergyman.  This  objection  is  in  part 
false,  and  it  ought  to  be  wholly  false. 

(a.)  It  is  in  part  false,  let  these  facts  among  others  testify  and  teach — 
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{a)  When  the  Co-operative  Congress  met  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  they 
chose  as  their  president  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  ip)  The  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  on  three  important  occasions,  has  acted  as  arbitrator  be- 
tween masters  and  men.  Chosen  by  both,  his  decision  commanded  the 
confidence,  and  gained  the  thanks  of  both.  Christians  will  not  forget, 
families  saved  from  the  fearful  struggles  of  a  strike  did  not  forget,  that 
"  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  (c)  The  trades'  unionists  are  to  be 
addressed  at  Middlesborough,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  next  month, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  (d)  A  committee  of  clergy  on 
*'  Trades  Unions  and  the  Church,"  has  existed  for  the  last  two  years. 
'I'd  say  that  it  includes  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Bedford,  and  the 
Deans  of  St.  Paul's  and  Carlisle ;  and  that  amongst  those  who  have 
conferred  with  it  are  Mr.  Holyoake  and  Mr.  George  Howell,  is  to  say 
that  it  exists  in  more  than  name. 

(b.)  The  objection  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  in  our  hands  to  make  iu 
wholly  false.  No  race  of  men  in  the  world  are  more  honest  than 
the  working  men  of  England.  They  have  a  prejudice  against  black 
coats,  but  this  may  not  be  altogether  undeserved,  and  at  all  events  it 
may  very  soon  be  removed.  Perhaps  we  have  some  natural  prejudice 
against  black  faces.  A  crowd  of  artisans  pouring  out  of  a  workshop,  or 
a  crowd  of  pitmen  coming  from  a  night  shift,  do  not  always  look  like 
men  and  brethren  :  but  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  coal  dust.  It 
will  wash  off;  the  diamond  is  in  another  form,  both  on  the  man 
and  in  him  ;  and  when  you  get  face  to  face  with  these  men,  when  you 
look  at  things  from  their  standpoint,  when  you  are  willing  to  learn  in 
order  that  you  may  teach,  when  you  have  seen  that  there  is  a  real  man 
beneath  the  black  face,  and  they  have  seen  that  there  is  a  real  man 
beneath,  the  black  coat,  and  that  neither  is  a  scarecrow,  you  will  find  the 
great  heart  of  humanity  here,  as  everywhere,  beating  true.  The  work- 
ing men  of  England  will  listen  whenever  they  find  that  more  than  a 
voice  is  speaking  to  them.  Did  they  not  listen  to  Frederick  Maurice  and 
Charles  Kingsley  ?  Did  they  not  in  this  diocese  listen  to  their  Bishop 
Selwyn  ?  Did  they  not  in  the  East  of  London  listen  to  the  layman 
Edward  Denison,  to  the  priest  Charles  Lowder  ?  They  are  men,  do 
not  reason  about  them  as  though  they  were  machines  ;  they  are  men, 
do  not  be  afraid  of  them,  as  though  they  were  brutes ;  they  are  men,  do 
not  expect  them  to  be  faultless,  as  though  they  were  angels  ;  they  are 
men,  do  not  feed  them  with  spoons,  as  though  they  were  children ; 
they  are  men,  with  sharp,  God-given  intellects  and  great  God-endowed 
souls ;  and  they  will  hear  the  Church  of  Christ,  they  will  hear  the 
Church  of  England,  for  she  has  (xod's  truth  to  tell  them  and  God's  love 
to  give  them. 

But  if  the  assertions  which  I  have  ventured  to  make  are  based 
upon  facts,  the  Church  of  England  has  in  this  her  power  to  reach 
the  rich,  and  in  this  her  power  to  reach  the  poor,  a  responsibility  which 
should  rest  heavily  on  every  Churchman.  If  she  is  the  Church  of 
England  she  ought  to  be  the  salt  of  England,  but  ''  if  the  salt  have 
lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  "  Is  the  beloved  mother 
of  us  all  "  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men  ? " 
Let  her  children  answer.  Not  unless  they  make  her  **  good  for 
nothing."  Her  rights  also  must  depend  upon  duties.  Let  her  in  the  day 
of  trial  be  found  faithful ;  let  her,  as  I  verily  believe  she  alone  can,  save 
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the  nation,  and  she  will  save  herself;  yea  she  will  remain  established 
in  the  loving  hearts  of  a  thankful  people,  and  a  nation  yet  unborn— this 
nation  born  again — shall  arise  to  call  her  blessed. 


DISCUSSION. 
Walter  G.  F.  Phillimore,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

The   junction  of   the  two  phrases,    "the  Church  and    the   Crown,"  and    "the 
Church  and  Parliament,"  remind  us  that  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  Church 
and  the   Crown  have  been  changed  into   the   relations  between  the  Church  and 
Parliament.     At  what  has  often  been  called  the  Reformation  settlement — the  relations 
as  then  settled  between  the  Church  and  State  were  not  relations  under  which  the 
Churdi  bound  herself  to  Parliament,  but  relations  under  which  the  Church  came  to 
the  personal  head  of  the  Government.     Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  successors  never 
intended,  and  the  Church  never  intended,  that  she  should  be  governed  by  the  Par- 
liament of  the  country.     It  was  intended  that  that  voice  should  be  given  to  the  State 
with  regard  to  the  Church  which  had  been  exercised  in  all  ages  by  what  is  called  "  the 
Godly  Prince."     But  those  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  Crown  have  alteretl 
as  Parliament  got  greater  power  ;  and  at  the  same  time  as  Parliament  got  greater  power 
she  ceased  to  be  an  assembly  of  Churchmen.     From  the  time  that  the  union  with 
Scotland  introduced  a  large  body  of  professed  Presbyterian  members  into  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom ;  from  that  time  forward  Parliament  has  ceased  to  be  an 
assembly  of  Churchmen — ^has  ceased  to  be  what  it  was  at  one  time  thought  to  he,  an 
assembly  of  the  laymen  of  the  Church.     And  from  the  very  same  time.  Parliament 
begun  to  claim  its  present  overwhelming  authority  in  matters  concerning  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country.     We  have  gone  on  until  we  have  admitted  not  only  Dissenters 
but  Jews,  and  at  last  we  have  only  drawn  the  line  (if  we  have  drawn  it)  at  professed 
Atheists.     We  have  come  to  this,  that  the  power  which  was  once  asserted  for  a  godly 
prince  is  now  asserted  by  a  godless  Parliament.     Now  then,  what  are  Churchmen  to 
do  in  the  face  of  this  state  of  things  ?    Are  they  to  submit  to  all  the  claims  which  this 
godless  Parliament  puts  forward  to  legislate  for  the  Church.     Mr.  Raikes  says  in  a 
rather  optimist  speech,  that  Parliament  cannot  deal  and  will  not  claim  to  deal  with 
doctrine.      He  forgets  that  only  a  year  after  the  passing  of  the   Public  Worship 
Regulation   Act,   we  were   threatened   with  an   Act  of  Parliament  which  was  to 
re-constitute   the   Church  courts  as  tribunals  for  cases  of  doctrine,  and    we  have 
been  truly  told  that  the  court  is  that  which  makes  the  law  ;  that  once  entrust  the 
court  with  the  interpretation  of  the  law  or  of  the  statute,  and  it  very  soon  adds  to  the 
law  and  the  statute.    And  it  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  us,  that  if  the  Church  courts  had 
been  remodelled  by  Parliament  in  1875,  as  dealing  with  cases  of  doctrine,  the  decision 
of  these  courts  would  rapidly  have  made  alterations  in  the  legal  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.     Has  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  never  given 
decisions  relating  to  doctrine  ?     Has  it  not  attempted  to  stamp  its  doctrine  upon  the 
Church  of  England  ?    And  surely  it  was  Parliament  and  not  the  Church  which  made 
the  Judicial  Committee.     Now  let  us  see  what  remedy  can  be  offered  for  the  tendency  of 
the  present  state  of  things.    Surely,  first  and  foremost  we  must  make  a  firm  front.    We 
must  be  prepared  to  say  to  Parliament,    "  There  are  matters  on  which  the  Church  will 
not  allow  you  to  legislate.    Legislate  you  may,  if  you  please,  but  your  l^islation  will  be 
disregarded  and  disobeyed."    There  are  things — there  may  be  more  than  we  think  for 
— where  the  State  and  the  Church  hold  a  double  empire,  and  where  the  State  is 
entitled  to  a  voice.     No  one  will  say,  for  instance,  that  because  the  Church  courts 
twenty-five  ^ears  ago  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  probate  of  wills,  that  it  became  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Church  not  to  be  bound  by  the  State  law  in  such 
matters.     Let  us  give  up  anything  where  the  State  has  a  right  to  interfere,  and  let  us 
concede  to  the  State  full  and  free  legislation  ;  but  when  she  attempts  to  deal  with  our 
doctrine,  rubrics,  ornaments,  services,  or  courts,  let  us  say  to  the  State,  **Thus  fer,  and 
no  farther."     Well,  then,  what  is  to  be  done  as  to  the  Church's  necessary  legislation  ? 
Some  years  ago  I  propounded  a  plan,  which  was  mentioned  with  approval  at  a  Church 
Congress  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  It  was  a  plan  for  allowing  the  Convocations,  with 
the  concurrence  of  some  assembly  of  lay  churchmen,  to  prepare  schemes  of  legislation, 
to  be  ratified  by  Order  in  CouncO.    Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Royal  Commission  as 
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to  the  Church  courts  produce  a  report  showing  the  deficiency  in  the  present  state  of 
things  and  crying  out  tor  a  remedy.  Are  the  labours  of  that  Commission  to  be  shelved 
because  the  Government  do  not  keep  a  House,  and  Churchmen  do  not  attend  to  make 
up  the  forty  members  ?  Surely  not ;  we  must  take  some  such  scheme  as  that  in  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Bill.  We  must  have  some  arrangement  under  which  Convocation, 
with,  if  you  please  or  not,  the  assent  of  some  lay  body  of  the  Church  of  England,  shall 
recommend  to  Parliament  schemes,  and  unless  Parliament  puts  a  veto  upon  such 
schemes  they  shall  become  law.  But  in  order  that  anything  of  this  kind  may  be  done 
the  Church  must  be  fairly  represented  by  her  leaders  in  the  Church  and  in  Parliament 
If  a  Bill,  like  that  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Green,  could  not  find  forty  members  of  the 
Church  in  Parliament  when  it  was  discussed — for  it  was  no  question  of  a  majority  or 
minority,  but  because  there  were  not  present  forty  Churchmen  that  the  Bill  was  talked 
out  ;  if  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  the  Bishops  in  their  places,  will  give  way  to  the 
claims  of  the  State,  the  Church  will  never  get  her  voice  heard  in  Parliament  or  the 
nation.  Those  who  stand  forward  as  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  either  in  a  secular 
position  or  in  Holv  Orders,  ought  to  take  a  more  decided  part,  and  not  until  they 
throw  themselves  mto  the  gap  will  the  Church's  battle  be  really  won. 


The  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  Rector  of  North  Waltham. 

I  FEEL  it  pressing  strongly  on  my  heart  that  out  of  such  a  meeting  as  this  something 
practical  ought  to  come,  after  what  we  have  heard  of  the  grandeur  and  present  strength 
of  our  Church.  It  has  been  stated  that  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  this  country 
belong  to  the  Church,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  a  strong  destructive  power  is  being 
brought  to  injure  that  Church.  We  should  all  join  in  one  under  these  extraordinary 
circumstances,  and  ask  ourselves,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  Let  it 
not  be  merely  talk  with  us.  If  Parliament  threaten  injury  to  the  Church,  it  is  because 
the  men  sent  to  Parliament  are  not  pressed,  as  they  should  be,  by  Churchmen  to 
2>upport  her.  It  is  because  people  seem  to  take  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  do 
nothing  to  prevent  what  we  do  not  wish  to  come  to  pass.  The  lay  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  do  nothing.  I  do  not  blame  them.  I  will  tell  you  where  the 
blame  lies.  We  cannot  blame  the  people  in  the  dty  if  they  have  no  alarm  and  feel 
no  fear,  when  the  clergy  and  the  Churchmen  on  the  walls  say  nothing  of  the  danger. 
That  is  where  our  error  lies.  I  speak  as  much  of  myself  as  of  my  brethren.  We 
hold  our  tongues  when  we  ought  to  sp>eak.  We  are  deluded  by  certain  fallacies.  I 
think  one  of  them  is  this — we  say  we  must  not  discuss  this  subject  among  our  people, 
because  they  will  accuse  us  of  covetousness  in  keeping  our  own  endowments.  But 
what  is  covetousness  ?  Is  it  not  the  desire  to  get  what  beloi^  to  other  men  ?  If  so, 
then  it  is  our  opponents  who  are  covetous.  But  to  defend  what  belongs  to  ourselves 
and  our  poor  people,  and  the  people  who  are  to  come  after  us,  is  a  duty  and  not 
covetousness  at  all.  Another  point  is  that  our  clergy,  for  the  most  part,  know  very 
little  indeed  upon  this  subject,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  people  whom  they  teach 
know  very  little  on  the  subject  too.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  the  clerg}' 
to  inform  himself  on  this  subject — to  know  what  a  Church  endowment  is,  how  it  was 
given,  how  held,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  defended ;  and  then  we  should  have  some- 
thing done  instead  of  mere  talk  of  what  Englishmen  will  or  will  not  stand.  A  third 
point  is  that  men  are  afraid  of  being  called  politicians,  and  do  not  like  to  speak  out. 
I  should  like  to  know,  if  a  measure  were  proposed  to  disendow  the  Dissenting  com- 
munities, whether  the  Dissenters  would  object  to  their  ministers  preaching  against  it. 
I  say  this,  that  if  in  such  case  Dissenting  ministers  did  not  publicly  in  the  pulpit 
defend  Dissenting  endowments,  they  would  not  be  sure  of  their  sustenance  for  six 
months.  Then,  again,  the  act  of  defending  the  property  of  the  Church  is  no  self- 
seeking.  We  are  trustees,  and  bound  to  defend  her.  If  there  be  a  rector  here  who 
has  a  glebe  and  a  little  property  of  his  own  beside  it,  though  he  be  perfectly  free  to 
take  an  acre  of  his  own  property  and  do  what  he  likes  with  it,  he  has  no  right  to 
sacrifice  what  he  is  trusted  with  for  other  people.  I  wish,  in  suggesting  this  earnest 
solemn  thought  to  the  clei^,  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  placing  anything  like  a  fire 
brand  in  our  midst  The  conflagration  is  begun.  These  names — covetousness, 
firebrand,  self-seekers,  are  easily  given,  but  they  are  given  by  the  wrong  people  to 
the  wrong  people.  I  remember  a  OEimous  caricature  in  Punch  long  ago.  It  was  that 
of  two  thieves  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  looking  at  a  string  of  policemen,  and  one 
said  to  his  comrade — *'  I  say,  Bill,  they  police  is  a  very  bad  lot ;  they  ought  to  be 
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done  away  wiih."  And  just  in  the  same  way  people  are  talked  of  as  incendiaries  who 
would  defend  the  Church  and  stir  up  Churchmen  to  defend  her.  When,  in  fact,  the 
true  incendiaries  are  those  by  whom  the  disestablishment  movement  is  set  on  fooi,  not 
we  who  do  our  simple  duty  in  pumping  the  fire-engine. 


Lewis    T.    Dibdin,    Esq. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  unfortunate  that  a  very  interesting  subject  and  a  rather  dull 
subject  should  have  been  considered  together  this  afternoon  ;  at  least  it  is  unfortunate 
for  those  like  myself,  who  desire  to  go  back  from  the  absorbing  subject  of  the  Church 
and  the  Democracy  to  the  less  exciting  one  of  the  Church  and  the  Crown.  In  listeniog 
to  Earl  Nelson's  very  interesting  address,  I  was  disappointed  not  to  hear  more  stress 
laid  upon  the  Reformation  view  of  the  Royal  supremacy.  There  ought  not  to  be  any 
doubt  upon  this  subject,  for  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Reformers,  it  was  this  matter  of  the  Supremacy.  Now,  the 
Reformation  theory  of  the  supremacy  is  summed  up  with  clearness  in  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Article :  **  We  give  not  to  our  Princes  the  ministering  either  of  God's  Word 
or  of  the  Sacraments,  but  .  .  .  that  they  should  ru/rall  states  and  degrees  committed 
to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal."  While  the 
Sacraments  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  belonged  exclusively  to  the  ministry,  all 
ruU  was  vested  in  the  Crown.  This  is  slated  still  more  unmistakably  in  the  preamble 
of  I  Edward  VI.  : — "  All  the  courts  ecclesiastical  be  kept  by  no  other  power  or 
authority,  either  foreign  or  within  the  realms,  but  by  the  authority  of  his  most  excellent 
Majesty."  Such,  then,  was  the  view  of  the  Reformers.  The  theory  of  inner  anp 
outer  jurisdiction,  the  first  coming  to  the  bishop  direct  from  God,  the  other  confined 
to  the  Crown,  was  not  recognised  then,  although  it  was  taught  later  on.  When  we 
get  into  the  Stuart  period,  we  find  it  adopted  by  the  great  divines  of  that  period,  such 
as  Carleton,  Saunderson,  and  Bramhall.  It  is  on  this  theory  of  inner  and  outer 
jurisdiction  that  the  most  extraordinary  pretensions  are  now  founded.  Both  last  uight 
and  this  morning  I  have  listened,  in  the  more  heated  atmosphere  of  the  other  hall,  to 
the  most  startling  propositions  advanced  with  the  utmost  confidence.  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  the  dependence  of  the  Church  courts  upon  the  Royal  authority  is  a  novel 
theory  started  within  living  memory  ;  and,  again,  that  the  law  administered  in  those 
courts  is  "  not  the  law  of  England.  As  these  notions  are  supposed  to  be  deductions 
from  the  "  power  of  the  keys,"  **  the  inner  and  outer  jurisdiction,"  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  they  were  not  shared  by  the  great  divines  of  our  Church  who  most 
strongly  supported  the  "  power  of  the  keys."  I  will  only  quote  one  writer,  though  I 
mip;ht  quote  many.  Bishop  Saunderson  strongly  deprecates  the  notion  that  "  Bishops 
living  under  Christian  kings,  might  at  least  exercise  so  much  of  their  power  as  is  of  Divine 
right  after  their  own  pleasure,  without  or  even  against  the  king  s  leave,  or  withoot 
respect  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm."  He  says  that  is  '*  no  part  of  his 
meaning."  Thus  even  granting  that  the  power  is  from  Christ,  the  right  to  use  it  is 
from  the  Crown.  Now,  this  principle  is  sometimes  called  Erastian,  but  I  think  it  is 
so  stigmatised  in  for^etfulness  of  the  true  position  of  a  Christian  Prince.  A  Christian 
Prince  has  a  recognised  and  distinct  status  in  the  Church,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this 
that  all  rtde  over  the  Church  is  vested  in  him.  We  constantly  hear  the  appeal  to  the 
Crown  referred  to  as  an  appeal  to  Caesar,  but  this  is  quite  inaccurate.  The  difference 
between  a  heathen  prince  and  a  Christian  sovereign  is  wide  and  deep.  The  Queen  is 
not  Caesar.  It  is  only  because  she  is  a  Christian  Prince  that  she  holds  the  power  of 
rule  which  I  have  described.  With  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  Church  and 
Parliament,  I  should  like  to  say  one  word.  I  desire  frankly  to  admit  that  the  increasing 
secularisation  of  Parliament  does  create  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  its  control  over  the 
Church,  which  difficulty  increases  year  by  year.  But  I  ask  the  clergy  to  consider  the 
position  of  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  Government.  How  is  it  possible  for  the 
State  to  allow  a  great  corporation  like  the  Church  of  England,  possessing  laige  powers, 
and  able  on  some  occasions  even  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign — how  is 
it  possible  to  allow  such  a  corporation  to  exist,  unless  the  State  exercises  considerable 
control  over  its  action  ? 
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TEMPERANCE    HALL. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,    October   4TH. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  OF  Devon  in  the  Chair. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  :— 

{a)  Criminals. 

(p)  Paupers  and  Vagrants. 

{f)  Canal  Populations. 


(a)     Criminals. 
PAPER. 

Arthur    Mills,    Esq. 

The  duty  of  Christian  communities  towards  criminals  is  a  subject  far 
too  vast  to  be  completely  treated  in  twenty  minutes ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
treat  it  at  all,  without  the  risk  of  repeating  what  has  been  often  already 
said  or  written  by  others  who  have  made  secondary  punishments,  prison 
discipline,  reformatories,  industrial  schools.  Prisoners'  Aid  societies,  and 
all  the  various  agencies  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  the  work  of  their 
lives. 

Before  offering  any  suggestions  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Church  towards 
criminals,  it  will  be  convenient  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  duties 
which  in  England,  and  in  most  civilised  countries,  are  deemed  at  the 
present  day  to  appertain  to  the  State. 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  duties  of  the  State  towards  criminals 
are  practically  held  to  be  limited  to  the  administration  of  penal  laws, 
enacted  simply  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  the  repression 
of  crime  so  far  as  it  interferes  with  public  order.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  drunkenness  and  other  vices  are  held  to  be  punishable  ;  and  the 
support,  by  way  of  subsidy  or  supervision,  to  what  are  called  "  Pre- 
ventive "  institutions,  and  to  those  established  for  the  aid  of  discharged 
prisoners,  is  based  not  on  philanthropic  or  religious  grounds,  but  on 
the  correct  assumption  that  the  institutions  thus  subsidised  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  order,  either  by  preventing  the  unconvicted  from 
joining  the  ranks  of  criminals,  or  by  bringing  them  back,  after  they  have 
so  fallen,  into  the  ranks  of  orderly  members  of  society.  And  it  has 
thus  been  practically  admitted  that  our  duties  as  Christians  in  this 
matter  coincide  with  our  interests  as  citizens. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  limitations  of  the  functions  of  Government 
as  to  the  treatment  of  criminals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  those  of 
the  Christian  Church,  These  duties  are  prescribed  to  us  in  the  Gospel, 
but  to  go  no  further  back  than  one  century,  we  shall  find  them 
distinctly  recognised.     And  since  John  Howard  laid  down  his  life  in 
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his  noble  efforts  to  reform  the  scandalous  system  which  he  found 
prevailing  in  the  244  prisons  he  visited  in  1779,  a  long  roll  of  illustrious 
names  stand  out  to  prove  to  us  that  it  is  not  by  Governments  or  Par- 
liaments, but  by  the  independent  action  of  Christian  men  and  women, 
that  society  has  been  saved  from  the  perilous  consequences  which,  but 
for  their  devoted  efforts,  the  neglect  of  our  criminal  population  would 
have  involved. 

The  special  object  which  we  have  now  before  us  is  to  indicate  by 
what  means,  and  in  what  directions,  Christian  influence  may  best  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  treatment  of  criminals.  But  before  proceeding 
to  offer  such  practical  suggestions  as,  in  the  course  of  my  experience  in 
or  out  of  Parliament,  in  connection  with  our  courts  of  justice,  or  school 
boards,  may  have  occurred  to  me,  I  think  the  most  convenient  couise 
will  be  to  state  very  briefly  the  actual  state  of  things  now  existing,  so 
far  as  the  machinery  provided  by  the  State  is  concerned.  My  subjeci 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  heads,  i.  The  existing  provision  as  to 
adult  criminals.  2.  Those  which  relate  to  juveniles^  whether  actually 
convicted,  or  in  danger  of  falling  into  crime. 

I.  As  to  adult  offenders.  The  number  of  local  or  county  prisons 
(which  before  1877  was  113)  is  now  reduced  to  67,  and  in  these  the 
maximum  term  of  detention  is  two  years.  All  prisoners  sentenced  to 
any  longer  term  are  sent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  convict  prisons  at 
Millbank  or  Pentonville  for  the  first  nine  months  of  their  sentences,  for 
separate  imprisonment,  and  afterwards  passed  on  to  what  are  called 
the  "Public  Works  Prisons,"  at  Portland,  Dartmoor,  or  Chatham 
(originally  established  in  1847,  1850,  and  1856  respectively),  or  to  one 
of  the  other  convict  prisons,  at  Borstal,  Brixton,  Parkhurst,  Portsmouth, 
Woking,  Wormwood  Scrubs,  or  Fulham.  To  all  these  prisons  chap- 
lains are  attached,  who,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  discharge  effec- 
tively their  laborious  duties ;  and  in  their  reports,  presented  annually  to 
Parliament,  much  interesting  information  will  be  found. 

In  connexion  with  many  of  these  prisons,  and  worked  by  voluntary 
agency,  though  subsidised  by  the  State,  there  are  Discharged  Prisoners' 
Aid  Societies.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  now  about  54  such 
societies,  of  which  about  44  are  in  England,  through  whose  agency  an 
annual  public  grant  of.  ^4,000  a  year  is  distributed,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  fr^sh  start  in  life  to  discharged  prisoners.  But  there  are  still 
ten  counties  in  England,  of  which  this  county  of  Derby  is  one,  un- 
•  provided  with  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies.  Besides  the  share 
of  the  above-named  sum  of  ;^ 4,000  a  year,  what  is  called  "  mark  "  or 
"  stage  "  money  is  allotted  to  such  of  the  discharged  prisoners  as  may 
be  deemed  by  the  authorities  to  be  entitled  to  it.  Grants  are  also 
made  to  certain  convicts  on  specified  conditions,,  and  these  grants  also 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  certified  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies,  with  discriminating  powers,  limited  by  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Home  Office. 

If  asked  what  practical  suggestions  I  have  to  offer  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  Church  towards  adult  criminals,  I  should  say  in  one  sentence— 
"Support  all  your  existing  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  and 
where  they  do  not  exist,  establish  them  at  once,  beginning  at  Derby." 
These  societies  are  the  only  agencies  through  which  the  subsidy 
granted  by  the  Treasury  can  be  distributed  ;    they  are,  in  fact,  the 
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only  agencies  by  which  we  can  hope  to  save  adult  criminals  from 
relapsing  into  crime.  Provide  the  law  and  organisation,  and  a 
pensioned  policeman,  as  agent,  is  all  that  is  required  in  the  way  of 
staff  to  constitute  a  society.  With  the  honorary  aid  given  by  the 
governor  and  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  no  paid  secretary  is  wanted, 
and  a  few  energetic  magistrates,  whom  the  Prisons  Act  has  released 
from  some  of  their  former  duties,  will  form  a  committee.  On  this 
subject  we  cannot  have  a  better  adviser  than  Mr.  Murray  Browne,  who 
says  : — "  Our  penal  legislation,  our  gaol  and  police  systems,  will  remain 
incomplete  until  such  societies  are  regarded  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
every  prison.  I  would  plead  for  the  establishment  of  Discharged 
Prisoners*  Aid  Societies,  in  the  interest  not  so  much  of  the  criminal  as 
of  the  innocent.  Unless  discharged  prisoners  are  enabled  to  support 
themselves  by  honest  industry,  they  will  assuredly  make  society  support 
ihem,  either  as  thieves  or  as  prisoners,  and  while  so  doing  they  will 
corrupt  as  well  as  injure  the  innocent.  The  reformation  of  those  who 
prey  upon  society  is  as  important  to  the  honest  as  to  the  criminals 
themselves."  And  we  shall  do  well  also  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Rev.  C.  Goldney,  the  excellent  chaplain  of  Stafford  Prison,  who  counsels 
us  to  employ  every  available  agency  for  looking  after  prisoners  after 
their  new  start  in  life.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  clergymen  in 
populous  towns  may  realise  the  importance  of  helping,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, those  hopeful  cases  of  discharged  prisoners  who  may  come  to 
them  with  commendatory  letters  from  the  chaplains.  The  last  pub- 
lished report  of  the  chaplain  of  Parkhurst  Convict  Prison  contains  also 
a  valuable  suggestion  as  to  the  dangers  sometimes  resulting  from  delay 
in  getting  work  for  discharged  prisoners,  during  which  interval  he 
suggests  that  a  cottage  might  be  rented,  with  a  reading  room  attached, 
for  their  temporary  accommodation. 

But  those  who  have  the  most  experience  in  the  work  carried 
on  either  by  the  chaplains  in  our  prisons,  or  in  connection  with 
the  efforts  of  those  societies  after  the  sentences  have  been  fulfilled, 
will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the  concluding  remarks  of  the 
third  report  of  the  Prison  Commissioners,  when,  after  giving  statistics 
showing  the  increase  of  crime  with  the  advancing  years  of  life, 
they  go  on  to  say — "These  figures  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
affording  a  demonstration  that  men  take  to  crime  in  the  earlier  rather 
than  in  the  more  mature  periods  of  life,  and  that  means  for  its  effective 
repression  are  to  be  sought  much  more  among  the  agencies  for  securing 
a  good  training  of  the  neglected  part  of  our  population  in  their  early 
years,  than  in  any  form  of  punishment  which  can  be  devised." 

2.  And  this  brings  me  naturally  to  the  second  and  last  division  of 
my  subject,  namely,  the  provisions  existing  under  State  supervision,  or 
subsidy,  for  dealing  with  our  Juvenile  population,  for  the  purpose  of 
discipline  or  reform  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  crime,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  among  those  who  may  be,  from  various  causes,  in 
danger  of  so  falling. 

These  institutions,  classified  under  the  heads  of  reformatories  and 
industrial  schools,  have  now  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  the 
inspection  of  a  sub-department  of  the  Home  Office. 

There  are  now  about  62  reformatories,  containg  about  6,000  inmates. 
Three  of  these  institutions  are  afloat,  viz.,  the  ship  Cornwall^  on  the 
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Thames,  and  the  Akhar  and  Clarence^  on  the  Mersey.  By  the  Re- 
formatory Schools  Act,  1866,  it  is  provided  that  youths  under  the  age 
of  16  may,  if  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
or  imprisonment,  be  sentenced  to  be  sent  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
two  years,  nor  more  than  five  years,  to  a  certified  reformatory  school, 
provided  that  they  are  previously  to  undergo  10  days'  imprisonment. 
These  reformatories  are  maintained  at  a  gross  cost  of  about  ;^  130,000 
a  year,  of  which  rather  less  than  ;^6,ooo  is  contributed  by  the  parents 
of  the  inmates,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  being  borne  at  the  public 
cost 

With  reference  to  the  second  class  of  institutions  above-mentioned — 
viz,^  industrial  schools,  there  are  now  about  126  of  these  institutions, 
containing  about  1 7,000  inmates.  Nine  of  these  institutions  are  afloat, 
W£f.,  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  ship,  at  Plymouth ;  the  WeHesley^  on  the 
Tyne ;  the  Formidable^  on  the  Severn ;  the  Southampton^  in  the  Hum- 
^  ber ;  the  Cumberland^  in  the  Clyde ;  the  Mars^  at  Dundee  ;  the  CZw, 
*  at  Bangor ;  and  the  Shaftesbury^  on  the  Thames. '  This  list  does  not 
include  about  140  voluntary  homes  and  three  industrial  school  ships 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  certified  industrial  schools  are  maintained  at  a  gross  annual  cost 
of  ;^343,ooo  a  year,  towards  which  rather  less  than  ;^  17,000  is 
contributed  by  parents. 

The  law  relating  to  industrial  schools  is  contained  in  five  Acts  of 
Parliament,  passed  in  1866,  1872,  1876,  1879,  and  1880,     Under  these 
Acts  powers  are  given  to  magistrates,  school  boards,  and  guardians  to 
deal  with  various  classes  of  juveniles,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  for 
whom  special  treatment  is  deen^ed  to  be  required,  either  to  save 
them    from   crime,   or    for  purposes  of   discipline  and    punishment 
It    is    impossible    here    to    enter    into    full    details    as     to    these 
enactments,   which  will  be    best    learnt    from   the  Acts  themselves. 
The  main   provisions  are  as  follow.      The  Act  of  1866   authorises, 
by  s.    14,   the  committal  of  children  under  fourteen  years   of  age, 
who  are  beggars,  vagrants,  destitute  orphans,  or  companions  of  reputed 
thieves,  to  industrid  schools.     By  s.  15,  children  under  12,  who  may 
be  charged  with  petty  larcenies,  are  included;   and  by  ss.  16  and  17, 
children  who  are  "refractory"  are  added  to  the  list     A  subsequent 
Amending  Act,  of  1880,  includes  children  under  14,  "living  with  or 
frequenting  the  company  of  prostitutes."    An  important  addition  to  the 
law  relating  to  industrial  schools  was  made  in  1872,  when,  acting  on 
the  example  set  by  the  Middlesex  magistrates  in   1854,  in  establishing 
their  great  industrial  school  at  Feltham,  Parliament  passed  a  general 
Act  enabling  all  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  to  do  the  same. 

Under  the  Education  Acts  school  boards  are  empowered  to  establish 
industrial  schools  within  their  respective  areas,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
London  School  Board,  I  may  mention  that  that  Board  has  established 
schools  at  Brentwood  and  the  school  ship  Shaftesbury,  These  two 
institutions  accommodate  altogether  about  500  children.  They  have  also 
a  "  Truant "  school  at  Homerton,  and  they  have  agreements  with  about 
53  certified  industrial  schools  at  which  there  are  now  altogether  about 
1000  boys  and  300  or  400  girls.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  there 
are  now  in  various  places  11  day  industrial  schools,  also  "Truant** 
schools  at  Leeds  and  at  Liverpool. 
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Having  stated  the  system  as  it  now  exists  as  to  the  management  and 
discipline  of  our  reformatories  and  industrial  schools,  I  will  venture  to 
suggest  some  improvements  in  that  system,  on  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
some  expression  of  public  opinion  may  be  advantageously  invited.  For 
when  we  speak  of  the  "  duty  of  the  Church  "  in  this  matter,  we  include, 
of  course,  all  those  obligations  which  rest  on  Christian  men,  to  bring 
their  thought  and  experience  to  bear  on  any  practicable  reform  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  My  remarks  on  this  point  will  relate  chiefly 
to  industrial  schools,  and  (i)  I  would  say  a  word  as  to  the  age  up  to 
which  powers  of  detention  of  children  sent  to  these  institutions  should  be 
extended.     At  present  all  control  over  this  class  ends  at  the  age  of  16. 

At  the  Colonic  Agricole^  at  Mettray  (which,  as  is  well  known,  was 
founded  in  1839  by  M.  Demetz,  on  the  lines  of  the  "  Philanthropic 
School "  in  England  first  started  more  than  a  century  ago),  boys  who, 
for  any  offence,  come  under  control  at  public  cost,  are  under  Art.  66  of 
the  French  penal  code,  deemed  to  be  still  under  legal  control  till  they 
reach  the  age  of  20,  and  this  rule  applies  to  all  institutions  of  the  same* 
kind  in  France.  In  the  United  States  of  America  children  such  as 
these  are  considered  "Wards  of  State"  until  maturity.  It  is  so 
also  in  some  of  th^  Australian  colonies.  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
warned  against  following  either  France  or  America,  but,  before 
deciding  the  question,  let  us  hear  what  Captain  Rowland  Brookes,  the 
Governor  of  Feltham  School,  who  has  about  700  boys  under  his  charge, 
says  on  this  subject  of  age.  After  speaking  of  the  large  percentage  of 
children  claimed  by  worthless  or  careless  parents  when  the  period  now 
prescribed  by  law  expires,  who  relapse  into  crime.  Captain  Brookes 
protests  against  the  "  enormous  injustice  which  permits  a  dissolute 
parent  so  to  influence  a  child,  as  to  induce  it  to  throw  to  the  winds  the 
provision  the  managers  have  with  care  and  forethought  made  for  its 
suitable  start  in  life,  and  cause  it  to  return  again  to  the  contaminating 
influences  of  its  old  surroundings.  Nor  can  it  be  said,"  adds  Captain 
Brookes,  "  that  natural  affection  is  any  factor  in  the  mode  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  parent ;  for  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  not — my  own  experience 
leads  me  to  this  conclusion,  and  to  consider  the  whole  action  as  entirely 
based  on  selfishness,  and  nothing  else.  The  parent  argues  something 
after  this  fashion :  '  Here  is  now  my  child  strong  and  intelligent ;  he  will 
with  ease  obtain  employment  near  me ;  he  will  bring  his  wages,  of  5s., 
7s.,  or  IDS.  a  week,  home  to  me  every  Saturday  night;  this  will  enable 
me  to  procure  more  comforts  than  I  am  able  to  obtain  at  present,  and 
will  greatly  assist  in  "  keeping  the  family  pot  boiling."  *  Acting  on  this 
line  of  thought  (for  they  will  never  confess  it  in  words),  the  parent 
mduces  the  child  to  return  home,  and  very  probably  in  a  short  time 
obtains  employment  as  the  parent  anticipated.  But  now  in  due  course 
arise  the  several  factors  which  the  parent  did  not  take  into  account,  and 
which  tend  to  show  what  a  bad  political  economist  he  is.  The  child  falls 
ill,  and  its  maintainance  and  medical  care  devolve  on  the  parent ;  or  it 
becomes  corrupted  by  its  old  associates,  with  whom  it  has  again  become 
intimate — it  gets  idle  and  negligent,  and  p>erhaps' loses  its  situation  and 
its  character  at  the  same  time  ;  or,  if  things  do  not  turn  out  so  bad  as 
this,  in  due  course  of  time  it  requires  new  clothing,  or  possibly  retains 
and  spends  on  its  own  amusement  some  portion  of  its  earnings.  Each 
or  any  of  these  results  leads  to  upbraiding  on  the  part  of  the  parent :  the 
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boy  or  girl  leaves  home ;  but  now,  alas  !  quite  disqualified  from  obtain- 
ing suitable  employment,  falls  into  vagabondage,  or  even,  perhaps,  gets 
into  prison.  This  is  no  ideal  picture,  but  a  stem  fact  of  everynday 
occurrence.  I  would  venture  to  ask.  Is  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  any 
longer  countenanced,  and  permitted  to  continue?  Is  the  time  and 
money  spent  in  rearing  a  child  to  be  thus  entirely  thrown  away  and 
wasted  ?  Is  a  fabric  constructed  with  such  care  to  be  so  rudely  cast  to 
the  ground  ?  Let  us  hope  that  something  may  yet  be  attempted  to,  at 
all  events,  mitigate  this  crying  evil,  and  to  prevent  results  so  lamentable 
and  disastrous." 

Similar  opinions  are  expressed  also  by  the  Rev.  W.  Newton,  chaplain 
of  the  same  institution.  After  stating  that  the  proportion  of  relapses 
amongst  the  boys  who  return  to  their  parents  after  leaving  Feltham,  is 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  amongst  those  placed  out  in  various  em- 
ployments by  the  school  authorities,  and  claiming  the  right  of  the  State, 
to  insist  here,  as  in  other  countries,  that  the  care,  time,  and  money  spent 
in  endeavouring  to  convert  what  would  have  been  a  pest  to  society,  into 
a  useful  citizen,  should  not  be  wasted ;  he  goes  on  to  suggest  that  no 
parent  of  a  child  under  detention  in  a  reformatory  or  industrial  school, 
should  be  allowed  again  to  exercise  control  over  its  future  actions,  unless 
he  first  pays  a  certain  proportionate  sum  towards  the  cost  of  its  main- 
tainance,  according  to  the  parent's  means.  I  might  quote  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Glossop,  Mr.  Munby,  and  others  of  great  practical  experience  on 
this  subject,  but  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  at  two  representative 
conferences,  held  in  November,  1880,  in  London,  and  in  May,  1 881,  at 
Bristol,  resolutions  as  to  the  expediency  of  some  extension  of  the  period  of 
control  over  the  inmates  of  these  institutions,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

(2.)  The  second  suggestion,  which,  on  equally  concurrent  authority, 
may  be  urged  as  a  needed  reform  in  the  management  of  these  institutions, 
relates  to  the  necessity  of  more  stringent  provisions  for  compelling 
parents  of  inmates  to  contribute  according  to  their  means.  The  refonna- 
tories  and  industrial  schools  now  under  inspection,  cost  about 
half-a-million  sterling  a  year,  and  of  this  sum  not  more  than  a  shilling 
in  the  pound  is  contributed  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  and 
the  collection  even  of  this  pitiful  subsidy  is  found  most  troublesome  and 
onerous  to  all  parties  concerned.  It  has  been  suggested  that  parents, 
who,  having  the  means,  fail  to  pay  such  debts,  deserve  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  However  this  may  be,  some  more  stringent  means  of 
enforcing  these  payments  will  certainly  be  required.  For  the  danger  of 
all  these  institutions  arises  from  the  encouragement  they  afford  to 
profligate  and  worthless  parents,  to  throw  off  their  own  natural  responsi- 
bilities. And  the  munificent  disposition  of  public  bodies  who  are  spending 
the  money  of  not  even  wealthy  ratepayers,  aggravates  sometimes  this  danger. 
A  drunken  father  in  some  poor  London  East  End  parish,  who  hears  that 
the  School  Board,  for  instance,  has  spent  ^40,000  or  ;£^5  0,000,  in  providing 
board  and  lodging  for  his  troublesome  boy,  is  not  likely  to  feel  much 
scruple  in  throwing  upon  his  neighbours  the  whole  burden  of  his  child's 
maintainance,  which  he  ought  in  common  justice  to  share  himself.  Nor 
is  it  strange  if  honest  parents  who  have  not  left  their  waifs  and  strays  to 
be  picked  up  by  School  Boards  and  philanthropists,  should  regard  the 
good  luck  of  these  little  wastrels  with  a  touch  of  envy,  not  unmixed 
with  discontent  at  the  premium  thus  given  to  vagabondism,  vice,  and 
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unthrift.      Let  us  hope  that  our  paternal  legislature  may  find  some 
remedy  also  for  this  anomaly. 

(3.)  The  third  point  which  I  would  venture  to  urge  is,  that  an  extended 
provision  may  be  made  of  day  industrial  schools,  of  which  there  are  now 
only  II,. and  of  "Truant"  schools,  of  which  there  are  only  4. 

(4.)  The  last  and,  in  my  judgment,  most  pressing  point  to  be  kept  in 
view  is  the  immense  importance  of  maintaining  a  broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  what  may  be  called  punitivty  and  preventive  institutions. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  blending  together  these  two  classes  has  called 
forth  an  almost  unanimous  protest  too  plain  to  be  disregarded,  even  if 
there  had  existed  in  official  quarters  any  tendency  in  that  direction. 

Not  only  do  we  need  to  keep  the  unconvicted  class  as  distinct  as 
p)ossible  from  the  convicted,  but  for  obvious  reasons  the  bigger  boys,  for 
whom  our  reformatories  are  provided,  should  not  be  classified  with  the 
little  ones,  who  form  so  large  an  element  in  our  industrial  schools.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  children  may  now  find  their  way  into  industrial 
schools  who  are  more  fit  subjects  for  reformatories,  but  not  only  the  line 
of  age  drawn  in  the  former  at  14,  and  in  the  latter  at  16,  but  the 
antecedents  of  those  detained,  the  pounds  of  detention,  and  the  period 
prescribed  for  that  detention,  constitute  material  differences  between  the 
two  classes,  which  no  one  with  any  practical  experience  on  the  subject 
can  ventiure  to  overlook.  Indeed,  so  far  from  any  tendency  towards 
amalgamation  or  fusion  of  industrial  schools  with  reformatories,  I 
should  say  that  in  the  view  of  the  best  aiuthorities  a  more  complete 
separation  oi preventive  from  punitive  agencies  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  press  on  those  who  are  members 
of  a  Church  Congress  the  vital  importance  of  religious  influence  in  the 
working  of  all  such  institutions  as  those  of  which  we  speak.  We  who 
regard  Christian  truth  and  teaching  as  containing  the  only  principle 
which  can  regenerate  mankind  or  inbreathe  life,  as  it  were,  beneath  the 
ribs  of  death,  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  no  efforts,  however 
philanthropic,  can  attain  the  desired  result  unless  based  on  this  founda- 
tion. But  the  long  official  experience  of  the  late  inspector  of  these 
institutions,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  lend  a  special  value  to  his  words 
on  this  subject.  After  warning  us  that  neither  secular,  nor  mere  formal, 
religious  teaching  will  avail  with  these  classes,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  In 
many  cases  the  young  offenders  who  enter  reformatory  schools  have  had 
a  fiadr  share  of  teaching  of  this  kind ;  they  can  read,  write,  and  cypher, 
and  are  familiar  with  the  technical  forms  and  expressions  of  a  catechism. 
They  need  to  have  the  motives,  feelings,  and  actions  of  Christianity 
brought  home  to  them  by  plain  personal  teaching,  and  their  interest  in 
these  awakened,  and  the  teachers  need  to  be  at  full  liberty,  as  well  as  to 
have  the  personal  capacity  to  do  this  without  the  restrictions  which  the 
formal  regulations  of  a  time-table,  and  the  cautionary  provisions  necessary 
for  strictly  public  and  rate-supported  institutions,  impose."  I  believe 
that  about  sixty  of  the  institutions  classified  on  the  list  of  the  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union  are  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  or 
under  the  influence  of  its  teaching.  I  wish  the  list  of  these  were  longer, 
for  without  at  all  desiring  to  fetter  the  full  religious  liberty  of  all 
denominations,  I  confess  that  my  experience  in  connection  with  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  more  definite  such 
teaching  is,  the  more  real  and  practical  it  becomes.     Of  one  thing  I  am 
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certain  that,  with  the  classes  of  which  we  are  speaking,  mere  secular 
culture  is  absolutely  unavailing  as  an  influence  on  conduct,  and  I  ani 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  Chaplain  of  Pentonville  in  his  last 
report  to  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  in  which,  after  adverting  to 
the  increasing  proportion  of  men  of  superior  education  in  our  prisons, 
he  justly  remarks  that  this  circumstance  must  be  "  rather  discouraging 
to  those  who  have  looked  to  education  as  the  one  specific  for  crime." 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  mention  one  reason  why  it  is  specially 
important  that  opinion  should  be  at  this  time  brought  to  bear  on  the 
moral  and  religious  aspects  of  this  question.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  at  home — within  the  narrow  limits  of  these  islands — that  all  our 
.secondary  punishments,  whether  for  young  or  old,  for  long  or  short 
terms,  must  hereafter  be  exclusively  carried  out.  Transportation  in 
every  form  to  our  free  Colonies  has  entirely  ceased,  and  we  are  only 
reminded  that  it  ever  existed  by  the  presence  at  Newcastle,  in  Western 
Australia,  of  a  handful  of  men,  whose  sentences  will  shortly  have  expired. 
The  forced  labour  of  convicts  at  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar  has  also  been 
finally  discontinued.  The  huge  prison  at  Norfolk  Island,  built  for  i,ooo 
convicts  so  recently  as  in  1825,  is  now  (as  I  can  testify  from  personal 
observation  two  years  ago)  a  heap  of  ruins — a  melancholy  monument  of 
a  system  never  to  be  restored.  It  is  now  certain  that  our  «/^(7/<?  criminal 
population  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  and  this  con- 
sideration tends  to  quicken  our  interest  in  a  class  which  can  no  longer 
be  kept  out  of  mind  by  being  kept  out  of  sight.  And  the  completion 
of  this  change  in  our  old  mode  of  dealing  with  criminals  has  coincided 
with  a  time  when  it  has  become  more  than  ever  the  tendency  of  modem 
legislation  to  ignore  officially  any  responsibility  for  the  religious  teaching 
of  our  citizens. .  Nor  has  the  demand  on  individual  and  private  effort  in 
reference  to  the  moral  treatment  of  criminals  been  diminished  by  each 
successive  reform  in  our  criminal  administration.  On  the  contrary,  the 
abolition  of  transportation,  the  introduction  of  the  separate  system,  the 
establishment  of  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  for  juveniles,  the 
substitution  of  penal  servitude  for  death  in  all  cases  except  murder — all 
these  changes  brought  with  them  fresh  moral  problems  connected  with 
secondary  punishments.  And  it  is  with  this  state  of  things  that  we  have 
now  to  deal.  Never  perhaps  in  our  history  was  there  a  time  when  we 
were  more  earnestly  called  upon  by  every  consideration  of  conscience 
and  of  self-interest,  to  redouble  our  efforts  in  a  direction  in  which 
legislation  can  do  little  unless  preceded  in  its  path  by  those  higher 
influences  which  it  may  sometimes  reflect,  but  can  never  call  into 
existence. 


ADDRESS. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  HORSLEY,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Chaplain  H.M.  Prison, 

Clerkenwell. 

Neither  the  prevention,  the  repression,  nor  the  cure  of  crime,  can  be  left  simply  to 
the  State  if  the  Church  is  to  justify  her  existence.  Criminals,  from  her  point  of  ▼tew, 
represent  her  failures.     A  Church  that  must  be  either  missionary  or  in  ruins  cannot 
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ignore  the  existence  of  the  outcast  or  the  lapsed,  nor  in  view  of  the  contamination  of 
the  sound  sheep  can  it  neglect  this  obvious  source  of  evil.  The  time  is  happily  past, 
though  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  it  was  not  a  century  ago,  when  John  Howard  had  to 
rouse  the  nation  from  its  then  voluntary  blindness  and  pagan  apathy,  and  to  show  the 
awfiil  result  of  having  excluded  or  not  admitted  agencies  for  moral  and  religious  reform 
into  our  prisons,  those  pesthouses  of  ph3rsical  and  moral  evil  which  di^aced  our  land. 
His  statue  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  in  a  well-deserved  place, 
and  his  epitaph  is  free  from  the  usual  exaggeration  of  such  compositions,  when  it  says  : 
**  This  extraordinary  man  had  the  fortune  to  be  honoured  whilst  living  in  the  manner 
which  his  virtues  deserved  :  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  the  British  and 
Irish  Parliaments  for  his  eminent  services  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  mankind.  Our 
national  prisons  and  hospitals,  improved  upon  the  suggestions  of  his  wisdom,  bear 
testimony  to  the  solidity  of  his  judgment  and  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
in  every  part  of  the  civilised  world  ;  which  he  traversed  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human 
misery.  From  the  throne  to  the  dungeon  his  name  was  mentioned  with  respect, 
gratitude,  and  admiration.  His  modesty  alone  defeated  various  efforts  that  were  made 
during  his  life  to  erect  this  statue  which  the  Public  has  now  consecrated  to  his  memory. 
He  expired  at  Cherson,  in  Russian  Tartary,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1796,  a  victim  to 
the  perilous  and  benevolent  attempt  to  ascertain  the  cause  of,  and  find  an  efficacious 
remedy  for,  the  plague.  He  trod  an  open  but  unfrequented  path  to  immortality  in  the 
ardent  and  unintermitted  exercise  of  Christian  charity.  May  this  tribute  to  his  fame 
excite  an  emulation  of  his  truly  glorious  achievements." 

His  su^estions  were  many  and  minute  :  few  have  not  been  adopted,  none  were  im- 
practicable. No  moral  and  social  reformer  has  left  less  room  for  the  invention  of  disci- 
ples or  successors,  and  in  no  department  of  social,  sanitary,  and  philanthropic  effort  has 
progress  been  more  marked  or  rapid  than  in  that  of  prison  reform.  Chaplains  in  all 
prisons,  assistant-chaplains  or  scripture  readers  in  all  of  considerable  size,  daily 
services,  schools  in  all  prisons  for  those  convicted,  ample  libraries  with  the  moral  and 
religious  element  largely  provided,  decent  chapels,  and  in  some  cases  the  authorised 
visits  of  volunteer  workers,  the  provision  of  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  Hymnals,  Tracts, 
and  Prayer-cards  of  various  descriptions,  all  attest  the  fact  that  the  State*  does  not 
ignore  the  importance  of  religion  when  hoping  that  imprisonment  may  be  reformatory 
as  well  as  deterrent.  But  the  question  for  our  consideration  seems  to  me  to  be  rather 
in  what  ways  the  Church,  by  her  representatives  and  members  not  officially  connected 
with  our  prisons,  can  fulfil  her  duty  towards  criminals.  It  cannot  say  the  class  is  un- 
interesting from  paucity  of  numbers.  The  Judicial  Statistics  for  1881  give  the  number 
of  known  thieves  at  large  in  England  and  Wales  as  20,627,  of  receivers  as  2,294,  of 
suspects  as  27,223,  a  total  (probably  under  the  mark)  of  50,144.  Then  the  daily 
average  of  those  in  custody  is  44,797,  to  wit,  in  local  prisons  17,798,  in  convict  prisons 
10,245,  in  certified  Industrial  Schools  10,728,  in  Reformatories  4,611,  criminal  lunatics 
872,  military  and  naval  prisoners  442,  and  debtors  301.  And  perhaps  a  truer  estimate 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  class  is  afforded  by  the  facts  that  the  number  received  into 
prison  in  1881  was  188,586,  and  that  the  summary  convictions  and  convictions  after 
trial  came  to  542,680.  Some  to  whom  argumentum  ad  crumenam  especially  appeals, 
may  like  to  know  that  the  cost  of  our  prisons  and  similar  institutions  was  ;f  11033,838, 
of  criminal  and  government  prosecutions  ;f  155,356,  and  of  the  police  ;^3, 157,876, 
total  jf  4, 347,070,  while  some  estimate  of  the  additional  indirect  loss  to  the  country 
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may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  loss  by  the  felonies  reported  to  the  police  in 
London  alone  is  nearly  ;f  I30,cxx>  in  the  year. 

Plainly,  therefore,  if  the  Church  fails  to  act  it  is  not  for  want  of  objects  on  which  to 
act,  especially  as  Professor  Leone  Levi  showed  at  this  year's  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  that  "the  number  of  indictable  offeijces  within  the  last  ten  years  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  indicated  a  slight  increase  of  crime  in  recent  yearSy  both 
absolutely  and  relatively  to  population." 

If  then  it  is  desirable  that  the  reformatory  as  well  as  the  punitive  and  deterrent  ideas 
should  enter  into  our  prison  system,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  offenders  but  also 
because  recidivism  is  as  expensive  as  injurious  to  the  State,  is  the  Church  content  to 
be  represented  in  this  work  by  a  han  Iful  of  Chaplains,  of  whom  it  must  with  truthful 
plaml  be  said  "  What  are  they  amongst  so  many  ?  "  Are  we  content  with  repeating 
four  words  in  the  Litany  when  we  chance  to  attend  that  service  ?  Can  we  justify  the 
almost  universal  exclusion  of  the  n^eds  of  our  imprisoned  brethren  from  any  compila- 
tion for  family  or  private  prayer  ?  Is  it  right  that  a  brother  clergyman  should  tell  me 
the  other  day  that  after  30  years  of  church  going  he  had  never  heard  the  needs  or  the 
existence  of  prisoners  mentioned  from  the  pulpit  ?  Have  we  not  in  fiact  first  to  remind 
the  Church  that  she  has  a  duty  towards  criminals  before  we  discuss  what  that 
duty  is  ? 

"  Remember  my  bonds,*'  says  S.  Paul,  desiring  that  what  made  such  an  impression  on 
him  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  Church.  Saul  the  Imprisoner  became  Paul  the 
Prisoner,  and  in  Thyatira,  in  Jerusalem,  and  twice  in  Rome  he  found  bonds  and  afflic- 
tions awaiting  him,  and  his  letters  are  full  of  imagery  drawn  from  his  chains,  once  to 
the  Ephesians,  four  times  to  the  Philippians,  twice  to  the  Colossians,  once  to  Timothy, 
twice  to  "Philemon,  and  once  to  the  Hebrews,  basing  his  exhortation  on  his  bonds. 
And  meeting  as  we  do  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  shame,  this  same  voice  comes  to  us 
from  Lancaster  Prison,  from  one  pursued  and  persecuted  even  there  by  the  missiles  of 
a  vituperative  Annas  and  a  dirty  Ananias.  Remember  my  bonds,  cries  now  to  us  the 
class  most  of  all  neglected  in  prayer— our  brothers  and  sisters  in  prison.  Easy  it  is  to 
talk  about  the  criminal  class  as  being  a  homogeneous  and  unalterable  entity,  but  as  a 
matter  of  &ct  only  about  half  those  in  prison  belong  to  the  criminal  class,  even  if  we 
were  inclined  to  admit  the  irreclaimability  of  any  class.  Half  dead  the  wounded  man 
may  be  and  no  doubt  is,  but  if  the  Priest  and  Levite  pass  him  by  he  will  be  three 
cjuarters  dead,  and  if  the  hardly  concealed  sneers  at  the  gullibility  and  impractical 
nature  of  the  enthusiastic  chill  or  drive  away  the  few  good  Samaritans,  the  moribund 
will  speedily  lapse  into  utter  and  infectious  death.  It  was  the  desire  to  help  not 
merely  my  friends  in  prison,  but  those  whose  forgetfulness  had  caused  them  to  omit  in  t 
their  intercessions  and  works  of  charity,  this  body  so  needy  even  when  unconscious  of 
their  need,  that  caused  me  to  establish  the  Guild  of  SS.  Paul  and  Silas,  an  assodation 
for  intercessory  prayer  for  prisoners  and  prison  work.  It  numbers  now  138  members, 
prison  chaplains  and  officers,  ex-prisoners,  the  parish  priest,  the  mission  woman,  the 
lady  of  title  and  the  needlewoman,  their  obligation  being  to  spend  some  time  daily  in 
prayer  for  prisoners  and  prison  work,  to  aid  in  which  a  manual  of  Collects  for  all 
classes  and  needs  has  been  issued  ;  to  interest  themselves  according  to  their  oppor- 
tunities in  obtaining  homes  or  employment  for  discharged  prisoners  ;  to  give  alms,  if 
possible,  to  societies  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  sin,  or  for  the  reformation  of  the 
fallen  and  criminals,  or  to  prison  and  penitentiary  chaplains  to  be  used  at  their  discretion 
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for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  or  have  been  under  their  care,  or  to  the  Guild  itseli  to 
be  distributed  by  the  Warden  and  Council,  to  attend,  if  possible  the  Annual  Service 
and  Meeting  of  the  Guild  ;  to  influence  others  to  become  members  of  the  Guild  ;  and 
(this  is  the  sole  monetary  obligation)  to  purchase  the  Manual  of  Prayers  (price  6d. ) 
The  work  of  such  an  association  will  always  be  more  felt  than  seen,  but  no  one  who 
believes  in  the  power  of  prayer  and  the  blessing  of  endeavour,  will  doubt  of  its  value 
and  success.  Many  and  many  a  despairing  creature  has  been  invigorated,  ennobled, 
and  helped  to  a  chance,  if  not  a  life,  of  self  respect,  by  the  prayers,  the  alms,  the 
clothing,  the  employment,  the  friendship,  given  by  members  of  the  Guild.  Humbly 
and  quietly  we  have  begun ;  may  many  others  apply,  extend,  and  improve  our  princi- 
ples and  aims. 

Having  accustomed  themselves  to  prayer  for  those  in  prison,  men  will  desire  in  other 
ways  to  help  them,  for  prayer  without  work  is  superstition,  as  work  without  prayer  is 
presumption.  If  they  live  near  a  local  prison  they  will  attach  themselves  to  the 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  of  which  between  thirty  and  forty  exist,  all  of  whom  would  pro- 
bably be  too  thankful  for  fresh  workers,  and  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood  into  their 
Committees.  It  seems  to  me,  by  the  bye,  that  such  Committees  should  never  be,  what 
they  almost  universally  are,  exclusively  of  one  sex.  John  Howard  has  his  work,  his 
power,  his  insight  into  things,  and  his  special  experience  :  and  Elizabeth  Fry  has  hers 
as  well,  parallel  but  not  identical ;  and  in  the  working  out  of  the  details  of  a  society's 
work  the  need  of  the  special  qualii^tions  and  powers  of  either  sex  must  or  should  be 
felt.  But  how  many  of  this  audience  could  tell  me  even  the  habitat  of  their  nearest 
Society  of  this  sort  ? 

The  clients  of  these  societies  are  those  who  have  ceased  to  be  prisoners,  and  their 
operations  can  only  with  difficulty  extend  in  any  way  to  those  who  are  still  in  durance 
vile.  I  must  express  my  regret  that  in  one  instance  England  seems  far  behind  other 
countries  in  the  management  of  prisons,  I  allude  to  the  admission  and  recognition  of 
voluntary,  but  accredited  agents  to  the  prisons.  Governors,  Chaplains,  and  other 
existing  internal  agents  are  neither  infallible  nor  perfect,  nor  have  they  much  leisure 
for  the  study  of  the  needs  of  individual  cases ;  and  I  believe  any  earnest  official  worker 
would  welcome  heartily  such  supplements  to  his  work.  In  Austria  volunteer  visitors 
are  admitted,  if  of  societies  occupied  in  the  care  and  improvement  of  prisoners.  In 
France  there  is  a  special  Order  of  Sisters  (Marie-Joseph)  for  female  prisons,  and  others 
are  allowed  by  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  Prussia  they  are  admitted, 
and  in  some  provinces  of  Italy.  In  the  Netherlands  special  associations  for  this  work 
exist  in  some  dties.  In  Mexico,  Switzerland,  and  Maryland  they  are  allowed.  In 
England,  however,  the  land  of  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  they  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  their  existence  is  abnormal  and  unencouraged.  I  need  not  stop  to  point 
out  the  advantages  alike  to  prisoners  and  to  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  that  would  accrue 
if  such  agency  could  be  at  least  allowed,  if  not  favoured.  Discipline,  which  has  a 
divinity,  but  may  become  a  fatuous  idol,  is  the  barrier  to  their  entrance.  Meanwhile 
something  may  be  done  by  enlisting  the  services  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  will 
undertake  to  shepherd  cases  on  discharge,  or  to  look  after  the  families  of  those  in 
prison.  I  have  about  twenty  such  external  agents  whose  labours  are  often  of  the 
greatest  value.  Surely  there  are  many  who  could  say  to  Chaplains  or  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Societies,  "  You  may  send  me  one  or  so  many  cases,  in  a  year,  and  I  will  find  the 
money,  the  time,  and  the  labour  to  do  my  best  for  them,"  This  would  most  beneficially 
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introduce  the  element  of  personal  regard  and  human  sympathy  which  can  haidly 
be  found  in  the  operations  of  a  society.  And  again,  some  such  workers  might  have  an 
attraction  to,  or  be  trained  in  the  practice  of  a  particular  line  of  work.  One  lady, 
thus,  in  London,  takes  up  for  me  the  distinct  work,  and  that  alone,  of  looking  after 
the  wives  and  families  of  men  above  the  lower  classes  who  have  been  sent  to  penal 
servitude  ;  and  in  no  case  has  she  failed  somehow  to  benefit  the  children  or  find  em- 
ployment for  the  wives.  Others,  again,  might  well  be  employed  in  shepherding  and 
visiting  (of  course  in  no  inquisitorial  or  detective  spirit)  cases  that  had  already  been 
aided  by  the  Society. 

But  the  great  need  is  that  of  employers  who  would  promise  to  give  work  to  ex- 
prisoners  if,  and  when  they  had  a  vacancy.  I  believe  that  less  difficulty  obtains  in 
some  counties  in  this  respect  than  in  London,  where  such  practical  philanthropists  seem 
almost  non-existent.  Societies  would  not  be  so  anxious  about  their  funds,  nor  Chap-^ 
lains  about  the  perseverance  of  their  pet  burglars,  if  they  had  lists  of  employers — 
builders,  wharfingers,  laundry-proprietors,  and  factory  owners — ^to  whom  men  and 
women  might  be  sent  on  discharge  with  some  prospect  of  employment,  and  a  certainty 
of  not  receiving  a  rude  and  discouraging  rebuff.  Amiable  ladies  gush  over  the  desin* 
bility  of  giving  a  fresh  chance  to  some  penitent  girl  on  leaving  prison  or  a  Home,  but 
somehow  they  usually  discover  exceptional  circumstances  in  their  own  homes  that  force 
them  to  exercise  self-denial  by  refusing  your  request.  We  learn  firom  Les  MiserakUs 
of  Victor  Hugo,  the  divinity  and  the  recuperative  power  of  forgiveness,  and  if  some 
object  that  while  the  good  bishop  gained  the  bui^lar  he  lost  his  candlesticks,  I  can 
only  answer  that  I  have  never  been  without  a  servant  who  came  from  prison,  and  never 
have  lost  a  farthing  or  a  pin.  If  others  again  plead  the  difficulty  that  might  arise  from 
fellow-servants,  I  answer  that  half  the  people  who  keep  servants  in  London  keep  only 
one.  i. 

But  far  more  pecuniary  aid  is  needed  from  the  public,  who  are  interested  somewhat 
in  all  things  relating  to  prisons  and  prisoners,  but  have  somehow  and  somewhence  got 
an  idea  that  Government,  or  some  other  abstraction,  supplies  all  necessary  fnnds. 
Government  buys  the  good  behaviour  of  prisoners  by  a  system  of  gratuities  amounting 
in  no  case  to  more  than  los.,  but  this  aid  does  not  profess*  to  be  based  on  either  the  real 
merits  or  the  needs  of  prisoners.  An  habitual  criminal  with  a  long  sentence  knows  by 
experience  how  to  avoid  the  breach,  or  detection  in  the  breach,  of  prison  rules,  and  is 
sure  to  get  the  maximum  gratuity  and  tolerably  sure  not  to  make  a  good  use  of  it ; 
while  a  really  deserving  prisoner,  in  prison  for  the  first  time,  and  having  received  a 
short  term  because  the  magistrate  or  judge  saw  he  was  worthy  of  leniency,  cannot  earn 
any  gratuity,  or  at  any  rate  only  a  few  pence,  simply  because  of  his  merit ;  nor  is  the 
question  of  destitution  or  want  for  such  clothing,  tools,  or  temporary  shelter,  as  are 
necessary  for  his  finding  fresh  employment,  taken  at  all  into  consideration.  I  am  not 
saying,  mark  you,  that  Government  either  could  or  should  act  otherwise :  I  simply  state 
the  fact.  Nor  is  the  aid  given  by  Government  to  recognised  Prisoners*  Aid  Societies 
at  all  commensurate  to  their  needs,  though  on  a  scale  that  from  a  Treasury  point  of 
view  is  no  doubt  considered  large.  It  is  sheer  ignorance,  I  am  convinced,  and  not 
apathy  or  a  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  the  words  "  and  in  prison  "  are  added  to  die 
Saviour's  words  "  I  was  sick  and  y/e  came  unto  Me,"  that  causes  the  subscription  lists 
of  most,  if  not  all.  Societies  to  be  so  meagre. 

And  it  would  be  in  many  ways  beneficial  if  in  every  prison  there  was  a  Chaplain's 
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Fund,  or  where  it  seemed  more  advisable,  a  fund  administered  by  a  Govemor  and 
Chaplain  conjointly,  derived  it  may  be  diiefly  from  private  benevolence,  and  yet  if 
necessary  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Prisoners*  Aid  Society,  or  even  Government,  to 
meet  such  cases  as  may,  though  worthy^  be  excluded  from  aid  by  the  rules  of  Govern- 
ment or  the  Societies.  Sometimes  law,  but  not  equity,  denies  a  place  of  repentance 
to  those  who  have  committed  some  offence  against  prison  discipline.  In  other  cases 
there  is  no  time,  from  various  reasons,  to  refer  the  prisoner  to  societies.  Sometimes 
again  it  may  be  most  desirable  to  aid  the  families  of  prisoners  ;  and  in  other  ways  the 
need  is  apparent  of  a  fund  which  shall  not  be  swathed  in  iron  or  red  ^pe.  I  invariably 
aid  through  established  and  authorised  agencies  where  possible,  but  yet  I  have  in  six 
years,  preached,  lectured,  written,  or  begged  into  my  private  fund  some  ;^5ii,  by  the 
prudent  distribution  of  which  I  have  materially  helped  and  relieved,  not  only  prisoners 
and  their  families,  but  struggling  and  overburdened  societies  for  their  aid  as  well. 

If  funds  were  sufficient  a  most  useful  work  could  be  set  on  hand  by  the  establisli- 
ment  of  laundries,  sewing  rooms,  woodcutting,  tailors'  and  shoemakers*  shops,  in  which 
decent  pay  could  be  given  to  prisoners  on  their  discharge  as  a  halfway  house  to  better 
and  more  remunerative  work.  Here  characters  would  be  tested  and  abilities  discovered, 
as  well  as  time  gained,  during  which  better  places  could  be  found  ;  only  the  stumbling 
block  of  obviously  inadequate  pay  must  be  resolutely  avoided.  Better  help  a  few  sub- 
stantially and  really  than  give  to  many  an  occasion  of  discontent  and  cavil. 

Again,  with  ampler  funds  there  could  be  established  refuges  for  men  and  women,  to 
which  they  might  go  direct  from  prison ;  such  refuges  to  give  simply  supper,  bed,  and 
breakfast,  leaving  the  inmates  free  to  spend  the  day  in  searching  for  employment. 
Those  who  know  by  experience  how  much  depends  on  the  way  the  first  day,  or  even 
the  first  hour,  after  discharge  is  spent,  will  at  once  recognise  the  great  benefit  of  such 
institutions,  which  exist  only  to  a  small  extent. 

Again,  with  ampler  funds  societies  or  individuals  could  make  use  more  frequently  of 
the  two  most  efficient  forms  of  aid,  migration  and  emigration.  Do  not  understand 
that  I  advocate  the  shooting  on  to  a  brother's  land  the  refuse  and  even  the  garbage  of 
our  own,  but  amongst  those  discharged  from  our  prisons  there  are  those  whose  inability 
to  get  constant  employment,  or  to  keep  from  old  haunts  and  companions,  forms  the  only 
reason  for  their  relapse,  and  this  can  be  effectually  removed  by  emigration.  I  might 
dilate  upon  the  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  this  form  of  effort,  especially 
amongst  the  obviously  hopeful,  and  the  well  nigh  hopeless  types  of  prisoners,  for 
women  &r  more  than  for  men.  Enquire  of  Father  Nugent  of  Liverpool,  or  the  Rev.  G. 
P.  Merrick  of  Westminster  Prison  upon  this  point. 

Finally  (you  welcome  the  word),  I  would  add  an  exhortation  to  my  brethren  who 
are  parish  priests.  See  that  you  promptly,  lovingly,  and  perseveringly  shepherd  any 
cases  commended  to  your  notice  on  their  discharge  by  prison  Chaplains.  I  suppose  a 
thousand  by  no  means  represents  the  letters  I  write  in  a  year  commending  some  poor 
fellow  or  girl  to  the  notice,  sympathy,  and  aid  of  those  in  whose  parishes  or  neighbour- 
hood they  may  be  going  forth  to  dwell ;  and  in  many  cases  with  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  those  thus  commended.  Remember  the  vital 
importance  of  the  first  day  after  leaving  prison,  with  new  resolutions  but  more  than  the 
old  difficulties.  Remember  their  stomachs  have  been  somewhat  pinched,  and  that 
sometimes  "  the  best  way  of  all  to  the  heart  is  down  the  throat.**  Don't  want  them  at 
once  to  relate  the  history  of  their  shame.     Encourage  them  to  visit  you  and  not  wait 
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to  be  visited.  As  soon  as  you  prudently  can,  associate  them  with  stronger  brethren 
and  sisters  in  some  society  or  class,  and  from  the  first  give  them  some  God-parent, 
shepherd,  or  guardian  angel  in  human  form.  Keep  their  secret  in  manner  as  well  as  in 
speech.  Give  them  encouragement ;  others  have  given  them  all  necessary  rebuke. 
Bear  with  their  weakness  ;  let  no  falls  or  relapses  scandalise  you,  nor  progress  elicit 
enervating  gush.  And  withal  grind  indignantly  under  foot  any  rising  feeling  that  yoa 
are  condescending  in  the  work  ;  no  such  ennobling  and  Christlike  work  comes  to  jrou 
every  day.  Never  mind  just  now  the  ninety  and  nine  case-hardened  in  their  respecta- 
bility and  compounding  for  sin  by  denouncing  crime  ;  here  you  will  find  the  object 
of  the  Master's  peculiar  care,  aye,  even  the  very  members  of  Christ  sore  from  the 
world's  buffeting,  foul  with  its  mire,  quivering  with  its  scorn,  but  as  the  holy  women 
tended  and  washed  and  anointed  that  Body  when  discharged  from  the  prison  of  the 
Cross,  so  will  you  with  reverence,  love,  and  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  the  task,  prepare 
the  despised  and  rejected  man  for  a  resurrection  and  a  life  of  glory. 


(^)  The  Dutv  of  the  Church  to  Paupers  and  Vagrants. 

PAPER. 
General  Lynedoch  Gardiner. 

Paupers  and  Vagrants  are  but  invalids  suffering  from  a  malady  which 
can  never  be  entirely  extirpated,  but  which  may  be  alleviated  and  reduced 
to  narrow  limits  by  judicious  treatment,  and  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
Church,  clergy  and  laity,  but  especially  the  clergy,  to  apply  that 
treatment. 

Whether  we  look  to  preventive  measures  by  implanting  habits  of  self- 
denial  and  thrift  through  religious  and  moral  training,  or  to  curative 
measures,  by  applying  the  principles  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  in  the  administration  of  legal  and  charitable  relief,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Church  is  called  upon  to  take  a  leading  part  in  remedial  action, 
and  without  her  help  all  efforts  to  meet  this  insidious  and  wide-spread 
disease,  must  be  unavailing. 

The  disease  is  peculiar  in  some  of  its  features :  that  which  at  first  sight 
would  seem  to  be  the  readiest  and  simplest  remedy,  viz.,  relief  in  money 
or  kind,  if  offered  as  a  right,  so  that  all  may  claim  it,  or  if  applied 
carelessly  and  indiscriminately,  tends  more  than  anything  else  to  aggra- 
vate and  multiply  the  disease  it  is  meant  to  alleviate,  by  demoralising  the 
recipients,  and  by  creating  a  craving  which  can  never  be  satisfied,  but 
which  goes. on  increasing  with  its  indulgence. 

If  I  were  asked  to  define  the  word  pauperism,  I  should  answer: 
demoralised  poverty  and  demoralised  destitution,  thus  indicating  the  two 
classes  pertaining  properly  to  Charity  and  to  the  Poor  Law ;  for  although 
a  pauper  in  the  strict  sense  is  one  who  is  receiving  legal  relief— yet 
charity  misapplied  so  as  to  impair  self-reliance,  is  certain  to  produce  the 
same  disease,  even  if  its  effects  (by  reason  of  its  being  voluntary  and  not 
claimable  as  a  right)  may  be  somewhat  less  mischievous.  The  disease 
is  peculiar  also  in  having  existed  in  the  world  from  the  earliest  ages,  and 
yet  being  so  little  understood.     The  experience  of  one  Nation  seems  to 
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be  of  no  avail  in  teaching  any  other  Nation,  but  each  country  must 
make  its  own  experience,  and  even  make  it  over  and  over  again  before 
arriving  at  the  practical  solution  best  suited  to  its  special  character  and 
circumstances.  The  complaint  declares  itself  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation after  a  time  in  every  civilised  community :  the  Hebrew  poor  tax 
is  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  law.  Plutarch  and  Demosthenes 
bear  witness  to  the  pauperism  of  ancient  Greece ;  while  the  history  of 
pauperism  in  Rome,  under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  has  been 
curiously  repeated  in  our  own  annals. 

God  grant  that  we  may  have  taken  warning  in  time. 

The  imminent  national  ruin  which  threatened  us,  owing  to  the 
demoralisation  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  terrific  expenditure  which 
was  worse  than  wasted  upon  them  during  the  first  third  part  of  this 
century,  bore  a  striking  analogy  to  the  state  of  things  which  preceded 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  however,  that  in  the  year  1834,  we  had  the 
courage  and  the  vital  energy  to  retrace  our  steps — although  the  moral 
blindness  which  not  unfrequently  hinders  self-reform  still  rests  upon  us. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  in  the  face  of  such  a  warning  as  we 
had  during  the  period  just  referred  to — after  having  laid  bare  legal  out- 
relief  as  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  after  having  worked  out  our  own 
practical  remedy  in  the  workhouse  test  with  a  well  classified  work- 
house— that  we  should  again  have  relapsed  (notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  which  had  meanwhile  become  an  im- 
portant department  of  the  State)  into  such  an  abuse  of  out-relief  as 
existed  throughout  the  country  between  i860  and  1870;  but  the  cause 
is  not  far  to  seek. 

I  doubt  whether  the  second  crisis  would  ever  have  occurred  if  the 
framers  of  the  Act  of  1834  had  not  (in  order  to  provide  for  extreme 
emergencies)  left  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians  the  power  of  granting 
out-relief  in  exceptional  cases,  without  defining  and  limiting  the  cases  to 
which  it  was  intended  that  this  exceptional  fou'er  should  be  applied.  This 
is  an  omission  in  the  law  which  ought  to  be  remedied  in  order  to  prevent 
the  constant  relapses  of  Boards  of  Guardians  into  lax  administration 
which  we  see  so  constantly  recurring,  and  which,  I  fear,  must  otherwise 
inevitably  recur.  To  a  benevolent  set  of  gentlemen,  not  over  well  versed 
in  political  economy,  such  as  Boards  of  Guardians  usually  are,  the 
temptation  to  make  an  exception,  and  to  grant  out-relief  to  cases  of 
deserving  poverty  which  have  no  legal  claim  to  relief  from  the  rates,  is 
too  strong  to  be  permanently  resisted,  backed  as  it  is  by  pressure  from 
the  applicants  and  their  friends  to  get  the  parish  allowance,  particularly 
if  it  be  given  in  the  form  of  money.  If  one  single  case  of  this  kind  be 
granted,  it  then  seems  unjust  to  withhold  the  grant  from  others  similarly 
situated,  and  their  name  is  legion — if  poverty  and  not  destitution  be 
admitted  as  a  title  to  legal  relief,  and  thus  exception  after  exception  is 
granted,  until  the  exceptions  become  the  rule. 

It  is  curious  that  this  loophole  should  have  been  left,  for  the  Com- 
missioners say  in  their  report : — "  To  permit  out-relief  as  an  exception, 
would  be  to  permit  it  as  a  rule ; "  and  again,  speaking  of  the  offer  of  the 
workhouse : — "  Even  if  it  be  in  some  cases  a  hardship,  it  appears  from 
the  evidence  that  it  is  a  hardship  to  which  the  good  of  society  requires 
the  applicant  to  submit.  The  express  or  implied  ground  of  his  application 
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is  that  he  is  in  danger  of  perishing  from  want  Requesting  to  be 
rescued  from  that  danger  out  of  the  property  of  others,  he  must  accept 
assistance  on  the  terms,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  the  common  welfare 
requires.  The  bane  of  all  pauper  legislation  has  been  the  legislating  for 
extreme  cases.  Every  exception,  every  violation  of  the  general  rule 
to  meet  a  case  of  unusual  hardship,  lets  in  a  whole  flood  of  fraudulent 
cases  by  which  the  rule  must  in  time  be  destroyed.  Where  cases  of  real 
hardship  occur,  the  remedy  must  be  applied  by  individual  charity,  a  virtue 
for  which  no  system  of  compulsory  relief  can  be  or  ought  to  be  a 
substitute."  I  should  like  to  see  that  paragraph  printed  and  framed,  and 
hung  up  in  every  Board-room  in  the  Kingdom. 

It  may  be  thought  that  some  of  these  remarks  relate  rather  to  the 
duties  of  Guardians  as  administrators  of  the  Poor  Law,  than  to  those  of 
members  of  the  Church  as  representatives  of  charity ;  but  I  have  thought 
it  indispensable  to  enter  into  these  details  in  order  to  lead  up  to  the  task 
of  dispauperisation,  which  seems  to  me  to  form  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent duties  of  the  Church,  and  for  this  purpose  I  wish  further  to  recall 
the  notable  instance  of  dispauperisation  set  on  foot  and  successfully 
carried  out  at  the  worst  crisis  of  our  poor-law  history  by  a  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Whately  of  Cookham — brother  to  the  Archbishop. 

Time  will  not  perinit  me  to  quote  the  evidence  of  the  antecedent  con- 
dition of  his  flock,  and  of  the  remarkable  success  with  which  his  efforts 
were  crowned  ;  but  I  have  selected  this  instance  from  the  voluminous 
report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  order  to  show  how  much  easier  it  would 
be  now  under  the  amended  law,  and,  in  a  less  malignant  state  of  pauper- 
ism, to  produce  similar  improvement  by  the  same  means ;  and  also  be- 
cause Mr.  Whately's  example  seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  first  duty  of 
the  clergy  with  regard  to  pauperism,  viz.,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
administration  of  legal  relief  as  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  They  might 
become  in  most  places  the  leaven  to  leaven,  not  only  the  whole  body  of 
Guardians,  but  the  whole  population — the  instructors  so  much  needed  as 
to  the  true  functions  of  Poor  Law  and  Charity. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  Guardians,  are  as  a  rule,  ignorant  of  the 
first  rudiments  of  political  economy,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  law 
which  they  wrongly  suppose  they  are  carrying  out ;  and  from  a  long 
course  of  bad  administration  handed  on  to  them  by  their  predecessors, 
are  under  the  delusion  that  they  are  acting  benevolently  in  usurping  the 
functions  of  charity  and  in  squandering  their  neighbours'  money  on  per- 
sons for  whom  this  kind  of  relief  was  never  intended,  and  deem  those 
uncharitable  who  urge  them  to  refuse  out-relief  to  cases  to  which  it  can 
only  be  applied  by  an  evasion  of  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  law. 

In  recommending  the  clergy  to  grapple  with  this  great  question  as 
Guardians,  I  must,  however,  modify  my  recommendation  by  adding,  that 
before  following  the  example  of  Mr.  Whately,  they  must  first  qualify 
themselves  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whately  did,  and  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fowle 
has  done,  to  judge  by  the  able  treatise  on  the  Poor  Law  published 
last  year  in  the  "British  Citizen."  They  must  instruct  themselves 
before  they  become  teachers  in  this  department,  otherwise  the  result 
would  be  disastrous  : — but  further  th^n  this,  they  must  not  only  acquire 
more  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of  its  past  history,  but  they  must 
learn  to  dispense  better  than  they  now  do  the  funds  placed  in  their 
hands  by  Charity. 
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Considering  the  vast  interests  at  stake,  and  the  great  work  of  reform 
in  which  it  behoves  them  to  be  the  leaders,  and  for  which  their  educa- 
tion  and  their  position  afford  superior  qualifications  and  special  oppor- 
tunities, I  would  earnestly  appeal  to  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
Church  to  make  the  proper  principles  of  charitable  work,  of  legal  relief, 
and  of  the  rudiments  of  political  economy,  an  essential  part  of  the  ex- 
amination of  every  candidate  for  holy  orders.  The  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  course  of  instruction  would  be  invaluable.  I  say  it 
with  regret,  but  with  the  firmest  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  the  clergy, 
who  must  always  be  the  most  trusted  representatives  of  charit>',  have 
done,  and  are  still  doing  an  infinite  amount  of  harm  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, and  have  much  to  answer  for  as  well  as  the  Guardians  in  the  pre- 
sent extent  of  pauperism.  I  do  not  mean  that  much  of  the  money 
entrusted  to  them  is  not  well  spent  in  genuine  charity,  but  that  a  large 
bulk  of  the  wage-earning  population  who  are  improvident  but  still  inde- 
pendent, and  also  the  vast  masses  who  are  on  the  verge  of  pauperism, 
and  who  specially  require  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  taint  of  that  moral 
disease,  and  to  be  taught  lessons  of  thrift  and  self-reliance,  are  being 
constantly  demoralised  through  the  clergy  and  their  visitors  (as  well  as 
through  other  charitable  sources)  by  the  dole  system, — by  ill-judged  and 
inadequate  relief — given  without  sufficient  enquiry,  and  without  sufficient 
pains-taking  judgment  as  to  the  best  way  of  helping  each  particular 
case.  Cases  of  sickness  may  require  this  form  of  relief  bui  in  other 
cases  a  mere  dole,  which  is  often  not  needed,  and  which,  if  needed, 
leaves  the  recipient  as  soon  as  it  is  spent  in  no  better  position  than 
before,  not  only  does  no  good,  but  does  positive  harm  by  teaching  the 
recipients  to  lean  upon  alms  instead  of  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  to 
become  beggars  and  paupers  in  soliciting  these  doles..  Where  help  is 
given,  it  should  be  given  with  a  definite  object,  and  in  a  manner  which 
will  help  the  recipients  to  help  themselves.  Poverty  should  be  relieved 
so  as  to  remove  it,  not  to  perpetuate  it :  destitution  should  be  left  to  the 
Parish. 

If  the  clergy  once  realise  that  their  responsibility  with  regard  to  a  case 
is  either  not  to  help  it  at  all  or  to  help  it  thoroughly,  influencing  at  the 
same  time  both  parents  and  children,  so  that  they  may  all  belong  to 
some  friendly  society  or  place  money  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank, 
they  would  alter  their  whole  system  of  work.  District  Visitors  would 
then  occupy  a  new  position.  Their  functions  would  be  educational,  not 
eleemosynary.  They  would  be  the  care-takers  of  each  case  after  relief 
had  been  given,  so  that  persons  once  helped  should  be  looked  after  and 
induced  to  put  by  some  of  their  earnings  and  become  self-su[)porting. 
But  for  this  purpose  trained  Visitors  are  necessary,  and  to  train  district 
Visitors  the  clergy  must  devote  a  good  deal  more  attention  to  the 
problem.  This  can  only  be  secured  by  making  it  a  part  of  their  qualifi- 
cation for  the  priesthood. 

Where  it  is  possible,  the  services  of  an  independent  Committee  in 
deciding  as  to  relief,  after  carefully  weighing  and  discussing  the  merits 
of  each  case,  is  of  great  value,  and  the  relief  function  should  be  left  in 
their  hands. 

The  administration  of  charitable  funds  so  as  to  assist  the  Guardians  in 
reducing  out-relief  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
16 
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this  a  pension  fund  should  be  formed  in  every  Church  district  for  the 
benefit  of  really  deserving  cases  of  poverty  in  old  age,  and  when  evidence 
of  thrift  is  forthcoming.     Many  Boards  of  Guardians  who  have  got  into  the 
bad  practice  of  granting  permanent  pensions  from  the  rates,  and  who 
cannot  be  convinced  by  argument  or  by  statistics  of  the  wide-spread 
mischief  thus  effected,  might  cease  to  be  so  lavish  of  other  people's 
money,  and  might  consent  to  apply  the  workhouse  test,  if  they  were 
assured  that  charity  would  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  such  cases : — 
that  it  would  do  so  has  been  proved  wherever  the   experiment  has 
been  tried.      This  point  alone  affords  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  closer  co-operation  between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  administrators  of  either  one  or  the  other  to  deal 
with  this  great  question  separately,  they  have  stood  aloof  from  each  other 
far  too  long  already.     It  is  only  by  the  most  perfect  understanding  be- 
tween  the  two,  and  by  clearly  marking  the  functions  of  each,  that  we  can 
hope  to  produce  any  real  effect  in  carrying  out  what  is  now  admitted  to 
be  the  first  step  towards  the  reduction  of  out-relief.     I  say  advisedly  the 
restriction,  and  not  the  abolition  (the  words  commonly  used),  because  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  either  possible  or  desirable  to  abolish  temporary  out- relief 
while  the  Poor  Law  exists.    Chronic  out-relief  should  no  doubt  be  abo- 
lished, but  in  justice  to  the  present  recipients  this  must  be  a  gradual  pro- 
cess.     It  wiU  take  years  to  abolish  chronic  out-relief  throughout  the 
country  and  to  restrict  temporary  out-relief  to  its  proper  limits.     When 
it  has  been  .so  reduced,  it  can  only  be  kept  down  and  prevented  fh)m 
again  usurping  the  functions  of  charity  by  constant  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  Guardians,  and  by  the  active  exertions  of  intelligent  Relieving 
OflScers,  who  will  be  fully  as  much  needed  then  as  they  are  now.    Those 
who  advocate  the  iotal  abolition  of  out-relief,  also  advocate  the  repeal  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  and  this  is  the  course  recommended  by  Mr.  Pretyman  in  his 
"  Dispauperization."    This  is  almost  the  only  point  on  which  I  am  unable 
to  agree  in  his  conclusions.     It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Malthus, 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  others  who  so  strongly  con- 
demn the  principle  of  a  Poor  Law,  wrote  under  the. influence  of  the  panic 
produced  by  the  demoralisation  of  the  people  previous  to  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1834.     The  necessity  of  a  Poor  Law  in  England,  in 
spite  of  acknowledged  drawbacks,  has  been  fully  proved  to  me  by  close 
observation  of  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Charity  in  London.     I 
would  recommend  any  who  entertain  a  doubt  on  this  point  to  read  Mr. 
Fawcett's  admirable  Lectures  on  Pauperism,  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  in  1870 ;  and  also  Mr.  Fowle's  sound  reasoning  at  pages 
10,  II,  and  12  of  his  recent  treatise  on  the  Poor  Law. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Poor  Law  is  not  capable  of  improvement  I 
think  it  is  so  in  the  point  already  noticed,  and  in  another  which  it  would 
take  too  long  to  discuss  here,  viz  :  the  limitation  of  legal  relief  to  relief 
in  kind.  But  it  is  not  the  Poor  Law  in  its  now  amended  state,  but 
the  lax  and  bad  administration  of  that  law  which  has  demoralised,  and  is 
still  demoralising,  so  many  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Mr.  Goschen's  admirable  Minute  issued  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  November,  1869,  on  relief  to  the  poor  in  the  mepotroplis,  may 
well  form  the  basis  of  all  schemes  for  co-operation  between  Charity  and 
the  Poor  Law.  It  ought  to  be  quoted  at  length,  for  every  word  of  it 
bears  on  the  subject  before  us,  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into 
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these  details.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  at  the  very  time  this 
Minute,  was  being  framed,  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Goschen  were  first  provided. 

The  first  Charity  Organisation  Office  in  London  was  opened  in  St. 
Marylebone,  in  1869,  and  it  is  on  the  strength  of  the  experience  I  have 
gained  in  working  constantly  since  then  as  an  Honarary  Secretary  of  that 
Committee,  being  at  the  same  time  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor,  and  an 
Almoner  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress ;  that  I  venture  to  offer 
for  your  consideration  the  conclusions  which  have  forced  themselves 
upon  me.  There  is  now  a  Charity  Organisation  Committee  in  each  of 
the  Poor  Law  Divisions  of  the  Metropolis,  38  in  all,  and  the  most  cordial 
co-operation  has  been  carried  out  with  the  Guardians  at  the  West  End 
of  London,  where  my  experience  lies,  as  well  as  in  many  notable  in- 
stances at  the  East  End.  I  regret  that  time  does  not  permit  me  to  invite 
your  attention  to  the  typical  cases  of  St.  George's  in  the  East,  Stepney  and 
Whitechapel.  I  merely  wish  to  indicate  that  the  machinery  is  thus 
furnished  for  securing  co-operation  between  Poor  Law  and  Charity,  and 
for  marking  afresh  the  line  which  has  become  almost  obliterated  between 
them. 

The  movement  that  has  taken  place  since  1869,  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor  by  the  Organisation  of  Charity,  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  with  other  causes  to  the  considerable  reduction  of  pauperism 
which  has  been  effected,  and  which  is  still  going  on  there.  It  seems  at 
last  to  be  dawning  on  the  mind  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  wealthiest 
nation  in  the  world,  that  it  ought  not  also  to  be  the  most  pauperised,  and 
that  unless  checked  this  mass  of  pauperism,  which  has  been  well  described 
by  a  French  Statesman,  the  late  M.  Thiers,  as  "  la  plate  la  plus  devoranfe 
de r Angleterre^^  must  sooner  or  later  undermine  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  the  nation.  We  should  at  least  not  rest  until  we  have  got  rid  of  the 
abuse  of  out-relief,  which  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  the  evil.  But  it  is 
not  in  England  alone  that  this  industrial  problem  is  working  out  its  own 
solution.  Our  neighbours  across  the  Atlantic  are  passing  through  a 
similar  phase.  Alarmed  at  the  growth  of  pauperism,  and  recognising 
the  true  cause  of  it  in  State  relief,  they  are  reducing  it  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Following  our  example  in  London,  Charity  Organisation  Societies  (or 
Charity  Aid  Associations  as  they  are  sometimes  called )  have  been  spring- 
ing up  for  the  last  few  years  all  over  the  United  States.  Frequent 
conferences  are  held  in  the  principal  cities,  and  their  reports  are  among 
the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  I  have  ever  met  with.  The  results 
achieved  by  volunteer  work  in  raising  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class 
by  the  organised  personal  help  and  sympathy  of  the  more  educated  classes, 
by  the  total  abolition  in  some  places  of  out-relief,  without  any  hardship 
to  the  poor,  without  any  increase  of  numbers  in  the  workhouses,  and 
even  with  a  decrease  on  the  call  on  charitable  funds,  owing  to  strict  en- 
quiry, are  little  short  of  miraculous. 

If  our  Guardians  had  eyes  to  see,  or  ears  to  hear,  the  lesson  to  which 
they  have  been  blind  and  deaf  in  England  could  not  fail  to  come  home 
to  tiiem  from  America,  where  it  is  being  loudly  proclaimed  that,  if  State 
relief  is  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  Charity,  or  that  either  one  or  the 
other  is  administered  so  as  to  reverse  the  laws  ordained  by  Providence, 
demoralisation  must  follow.  **  If  we  would  succeed,"  said  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  speaking  last  year  at  Leeds,  on  raising  the  condition  of  the 
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poor  by  the  abolition  of  out-relief,  "  we  must  obey  the  natural  laws,  and 
be  workers  together  with  God.  His  institutions  will  outlast  ours,  and 
while  we  prefer  our  ways  to  His,  as  we  have  done  of  late  years,  we  shall 
continue  to  wander  further  from  our  object." 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  both  paupers  and  vagrants  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  those  who  receive  legal  relief,  there  is  but  one  course 
for  the  dispensers  of  charity  to  pursue,  viz.,  to  leave  them  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Poor  Law,  first,  however,  establishing  such  co-operation  as 
to  ensure  that  hopeful  cases  shall  be  referred  to  charitable  sources. 

Vagrants  are  a  class  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  local  paupers, 
because  enquiry,  the  chief  safeguard  against  imposition,  must  at  a  dis- 
tance cause  delay  in  the  making,  and  when  made,  the  result  is  frequently 
vague  and  insufficient.  The  usual  plea  is  immediate  want  while  in 
search  of  employment,  but  when  a  sensible  man  is  thrown  out  of  work 
he  does  not  expect  to  find  it  on  the  hedges  by  the  roadside.  He  hears 
at  a  labour  registry  office,  or  he  sees  in  the  papers  that  hands  are  wanted 
at  a  certain  place.  He  will  then  raise  money  by  gift  or  loan  to  go  there, 
and  by  all  means  let  Charity,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  case, 
help  him  to  his  railway  ticket.  He  knows  well  enough  that  his  chance 
of  obtaining  employment  by  loafing  about  the  country  is  infinitesimal, 
and  that  in  pursuing  such  a  method  of  search  he  can  hardly  fail  to  get 
mixed  up  with  the  host  of  tramps  who  beg  their  way  from  place  to  place 
on  the  plea  of  looking  for  work,  which  they  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  find. 

The  present  law,  treating  vagrants  as  a  class  apart  from  paupers,  is  cer- 
tainly not  satsifactory.  In  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  Parliament 
last  May,  Sir  Baldwin  I^eighton  stated  that  the  number  of  vagrants  re- 
ceiving legal  relief  had  risen  from  1,900  in  1873  to  7»ooo  in  1880.  These 
numbers,  however,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  wandering  population, 
which  he  estimates  at  50,000. 

The  causes  assigned  by  the  speakers  for  this  large  increase  of  vagrancy 
were,  first,  the  discharge  from  the  Army  under  the  new  short  service  sys- 
tem of  men  who  have  not  served  long  enough  to  acquire  the  spirit  of 
order  and  discipline,  and  who  have  become  imbued  with  restless,  indo- 
lent, or  intemperate  habits,  at  a  time  when  they  might  have  been  learn- 
ing some  useful  handicraft  or  settling  down  to  some  permanent  employ- 
ment ;  and  secondly,  the  depression  of  trade,  throwing  men  out  of  work, 
and  causing  those  who,  in  the  first  instance,  might  be  roaming  in  search 
of  employment,  to  fall  gradually  into  a  reckless  haphazard  kind  of  exist- 
ence, and  eventually  to  lapse  into  confirmed  vagrants.  The  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  admitted  that  something  ought  to  be 
done.  Certainly,  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  most  ex- 
perience in  this  difficult  problem  would  seem  to  point  to  more  classifica- 
tion in  the  casual  wards,  to  longer  periods  of  detention,  and  to  assimila- 
ting generally  the  position  of  the  vagrant  to  that  of  the  pauper.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  tendency  of  the  "  Casual  Poor  Act "  for  England  and 
Wales,  which  will  come  into  operation  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

As  yet,  however,  no  remedy  has  been  suggested,  only  palliatives.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  persuade  Charity  to  hold  her 
hand ;  while  the  best  palliative  (coupled  with  a  ticket  system  such  as  that 
])ractised  in  Berkshire,  so  as  to  leave  no  excuse  for  promiscuous  alms- 
giving) is  suitable  indoor  relief.  The  vagrant  hates  work,  therefore  make 
him  do  a  task  in  exchange  for  his  food  and  lodging,  a  task  sufficient  to 
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be  irksome  to  a  shirker,  but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a  bona  fide  traveller 
from  making  an  early  exit  in  the  morning.  He  hates  cleanliness,  there- 
fore make  him  take  a  luxurious  bath,  and  let  him  clean  his  room  with 
scrupulous  care  before  he  leaves  it.  He  loves  bad  company  and  crowded 
lodging  houses,  therefore  give  him  a  bed  chamber  to  himself.  All  these 
precautions  have  been  taken  in  St,  Marylebone,  and  the  result  is  that 
while  a  gentleman  might  occupy  a  casual  ward  for  a  night  in  perfect 
comfort,  and  that  honest  wayfarers  are  protected  against  the  companion- 
ship of  thieves  and  prostitutes,  the  vagrant  finds  these  comforts  exces- 
sively unpleasant,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  vagrancy,  the 
motley  crowd  that  formerly  herded  in  our  casual  wards  has  dwindled  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree.  These,  however,  are  but  palliatives ;  the  root 
of  the  evil  lies  with  those  who  create  this  Army  of  Bedouins  by  indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving.  This  host  of  flitting  vagabonds  would  not  exist  if  the 
easy-going,  soft-hearted,  unreflecting  public  could  be  brought  to  some 
sense  of  the  harm  they  are  doing  by  a  purely  selfish  form  of  Charity  : 
giving  away  that  which  they  will  never  miss,  and  taking  no  further 
trouble  about  the  recipient :  indulging  in  a  listless  way  the  pleasure  of 
giving  without  asking  themselves  whether  the  dole  bestowed,  or  the  dis- 
agreeable task  of  saying  "  no  "  would  be  best  for  the  individual  and  the 
community.  This  is  what  the  author  of  "  John  Halifax "  calls  "  the 
crime  of  benevolence." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  has  well  said  : — "  I  cannot  too 
emphatically  express  my  conviction  that  as  long  as  the  public  persist  in 
giving  alms  to  sturdy  beggars  and  idle  vagabonds,  all  attempts  on  the 
part  of  those  who  make  and  administer  the  laws  for  the  suppreSSion  of 
vagrancy  will  most  assuredly  prove  unavailing." 

But  who  is  to  bring  about  this  change  in  the  public  mind  ?  Who  so 
effectually  as  the  clergy  ?  They  are  brought  into  intimate  relations  with 
all  classes.  They  can  point  out  to  well-to-do  parishioners  whose  hearts 
so  frequently  cause  them  to  act  independently  of  their  reasoning  powers, 
that  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling  thrown  to  a  stranger,  or  a  meal  given  at  the 
kitchen  door  to  a  tramp  of  whom  they  know  nothing,  is  the  very  reverse 
of  Christian  charity,  for  it  is  doing  harm  instead  of  good  \  and  they  can 
also  convince  the  labouring  classes  whose  improvidence  betrays  itself  in 
nothing  more  conspicuously  than  in  their  generous  but  reckless  liberality 
to  mendicants,  that  if  they  wish  to  be  really  charitable,  this  will  be  better 
done  by  saving  up  the  coppers  so  freely  given,  until  they  grow  into  silver, 
and  the  silver  into  gold,  and  then  being  given  to  provide  adequate  help 
to  some  case  which  they  know  to  be  deserving. 

I  am  aware  in  the  remarks  I  have  offered  that  I  have  left  unnoticed 
many  branches  of  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  pauperism,  such 
as  the  separation  of  children  from  pauperising  influences,  boarding  out, 
the  treatment  of  widows,  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  relief  by 
loan,  medical  relief,  etc.,  and  have  left  much  unsaid  on  Out-relief  and 
co-operation  between  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  most  urgent  points  in  the  programme  of  dispauperisation. 

I  had  indeed  entered  much  more  fully  into  these  two  topics,  but  I 
found  my  paper  would  occupy  just  three  times  the  number  of  minutes 
allotted  to  me  to  read  it.  I  must,  therefore,  in  thanking  those  who  have 
so  kindly  listened  to  me,  beg  their  indulgence  for  any  lapses  of  continuity 
that  may  have  occurred  in  the  abridgement. 
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ADDRESS. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  J.  W.  Leigh,  Vicar  of  Leamington. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  Church  scarcely  seemed  to  recognise  the  close  relations  between 
social  and  religious  duties.     The  clergy,  while  active  in  striving  to  promote  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  their  flock,  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  devote  much  attention 
to  their  social  condition.     Endeavouring  by  precept  and  example  to  discountenance 
intemperance,  immorality,  etc.,  they  did  not  examine  closely  into  the  cause  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  evil  might  be  remedied.     Therefore,  their  efforts  in 
regard  to  spiritual  improvement  were  much  hindered.     Matters  in  this  respect  are 
somewhat  altered  now.     We  find  the  clergy  and  earnest-minded  laymen  turning  their 
attention  to  sanitary  laws,  thrift,  prevention  of  intemperance,  etc  ;  but  although  a 
good  deal  has  been  done,  especially  during  the  past  ten  years,  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.    The  subject  under  discussion  embraces  a  wide  field,  including  many  points  of 
great  interest.     General  Gardiner  has  dwelt  especially  on  two  points — out-door  relief — 
and   the   co-operation   of   Charity   Organization    with    Poor   Law  administration : 
subjects  which  he  is  well  qualified  to  discuss  from  his  experience  as  Hon.  Sec  to 
the  C.O.S.  Committee,  as  an  active  member  of  the  St  Marylebone  Union,  and  on 
account  of  the  important  reforms  he  has  introduced  into  that  Union  during  the  present 
year.      There  is  one  great  difference,  however,  between  the  metropolitan  and  rural 
Unions — viz.,  that  whereas  out-door  relief  in  the  former  is  administered  through  a 
Relief  Committee,  in  the  latter  it  is  administered  by  the  whole  Board,  who  consider 
the  merits  of  each  individual  case.    We  are  pretty  well  all  agreed  that  there  is  too 
much  out-door  relief  given.     As  hx  back  as  1834,  the  Poor  Law  Commission  condemned 
out-door  relief,  because  it  was  the  fruitfiil  parent  of  pauperism.     It  was  condemned 
but  not  abandoned.     In  theory  we  may  agree  with  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  and  otheis, 
that  out-door  relief  is  an  abuse,  and  should  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  that  it  has 
a  most  demoralising  influence  in  this  country ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  see  great 
difficulties  under  the  present  system  in  doing  away  with  it  altogether.     I  do  not  see 
how  a  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  dravm,  €,g,^  the  case  of  a  poor  widow,  with  a  large 
family  of  small  children,  who  manages  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  charring, 
washing,  or  sewing  ;  or  of  the  wives  of  militia  men,  who  have  been  called  to  go  and 
serve  their  country  at  Aldershot  on  sixpence  per  diem.     We  have  heard,  however,  that 
it  has  been  discontinued  in  three  of  the  largest  and  poorest  Unions  in  London,  and  I 
may  mention  that  in  America,  where  the  same  difficulties  have  existed,  and  greater 
abuses  have  arisen,  in  two  of  the  largest  cities,  viz.,  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia,  out- 
relief  has  been  entirely  abolished  with  remarkable  results.     It  was  thought  at  first 
impracticable,  and  that  almshouses  of  mammoth  proportions  would  have  to  be  built  to 
hold  the  inmates.      Results  have  proved  otherwise.      In  Brooklyn,  where  it  was 
abolished  in  1878,  the  inmates  in  1877  amounted  to  1,371 ;  1878,  1,371 ;  1879,  i>389; 
in  1880,  1,200;  and  last  year  1,171,  showing  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of 
inmates;  notwithstanding  the  abolishing  of  out-door  relief  and  the  large  annual 
increase  of  population.     In  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  abolished  in   1879— 1876, 
2,600 ;  1879,  2,036 ;  1880, 2,000.     In  both  these  places,  out-door  relief  was  prohibited ; 
because  it  was  prostituted  to  political  ends  and  demoralising  in  its  effects.     And  here 
I  may  state,  as  American  institutions  are  often  quoted  for  our  example  in  this  country, 
that  I  believe  we  have  little  to  learn  from  their  Poor  Law  administration,  although  we 
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may  learn  something  from  the  efforts  of  philanthropists  in  that  country  to  correct 
abuses,  for  just  as  we  owe  a  good  deal  to  Conferences  of  Guardians  1872 — so  they, 
following  in  our  wake  had  their  Conferences  of  Charities,  started  by  them  in  1874, 
which  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  bringing  gross  scandals  to  light.     The  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  started  in  1872,  and  worked  chiefly  by  ladies  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Miss  Schuyler,  has  done  a  wonderful  reformation  work  in  the  State 
of  New  York.      In  America,  reforms  have,  however,  a  terrible  obstacle  to  contend 
with,  from  which  we  are  happily  free,  1.^.,  political  influence ;  overseers,  managers, 
masters,  paupers,  and  even  vagrants,  being  all  more  or  less  infected  with  this  political 
poison.     Still,  although  we  have  not  this  difficulty  to  contend  with,  how  to  deal  with 
the  la^e  pauper  class  is  no  easy  problem.     The  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley  is,  I  know,  pre- 
pared to  solve  the  problem  by  "compulsory  providence,"  or  "national  insurance," 
but,  although  most  active  and  zealous  in  promoting  his  scheme,  he  has  failed,  as  yet,  to 
convince  some  of  our  leading  poor  law  reformers,  who  seem  to  consider  his  plan  too 
Utopian,  or  partaking  too  much  of  the  character  of  a  paternal  Government     There- 
fore, until  it  becomes  law,  we  must  be  content  to  see  how  far  we  cpi  mend  our  old 
ways.     I  would  briefly  dwell  on  one  or  two  points — I  may  call  them  the  three  C.*s,  • 
viz.,  (i)  Classification,  (2)  Children,  (3)  Casuals,     (i)  Very  important ;  easier  to  carry 
out  in  large  workhouses  than  in  the  small  rural  ones.     True,  the  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  require  a  certain  amount  of  classifying,  i.e.^  sexes,  aged  and  infirm 
from  able-bodied,  sick  from  healthy,  children  from  adults,  but  it  might  be  carried  out 
still  more,  so  as  to  separate  as  far  as  possible  the  positively  depraved  from  those  of 
better  character,  especially  young  women,  who  have  been  brought  in  from  no  fault 
of   theirs,    or    who    may    be   just    commencing    a    downward    course,    from    the 
most  degraded  of  their  sex  ;  otherwise  the  result  must  be  a  tendency  to  bring  down  all 
to  a  level  of  the  lowest,  destroying  self-respect,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  life-long 
dependency  on  public  and  private  charity.     Nowhere  is  the  Scriptural  proverb  so  likely 
to  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  that  "Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners."    The 
sick  and  infirm  should  be  tended  with  care,  their  sufferings  alleviated,  their  happiness 
promoted  as  far  as  possible.     Able-bodied  should  be  made  to  do  work,  and  that,  if 
possible,  of  a  remunerative  kind  ;  therefore  it  is  very  essential  that  there  should  be 
plenty  of  land  attached,  especially  to  Unions  in  the  country.     Of  course,  I  naturally 
exempt  from  able-bodied,  the  children  ;  and  this  brings  me  to  (2)  children.     A  great 
deal  has  been  written  and  spoken  with  regard  to  these  "  children  of  the  State."     We 
owe  much  to  such  ladies  as  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  Miss  Meredith,  the  Misses  Joanna, 
Florence,  and  Octavia  Hill,  and  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins,  for  their  exertions  in  bringing 
forward  the  matter  of  the  better  training  of  pauper  children  ;  and  I  quite  agree  with 
the  latter  lady,  who  sajrs,  in  an  able  article  lately  published  in  one  of  the  monthlies, 
that  ladies  ought  to  have  more'  voice  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  workhouse. 
About  thirteen  years  ago  I  was  enabled  to  introduce  the  boarding-out  system  into  the 
Union,  of  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  be  Chairman,  and  although  at  that  time  I 
met  with  considerable  opposition,  I  think  all  the  Guardians  are  now  satisfied  with  the 
results,  both  as  regards  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  saving  to  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers.     Result  out  of  26  originally  boarded  out :  service,  9  ;  trades,  5  ;  friends, 
2  ;  foster-parents,  8 ;  lunatic  asylum,  i ;  workhouse,  I.     In  connection  with  Unions 
in  the  metropolis  and  larger  towns,  it  may  be  better  to  have  district  schools ;  although 
at  Birmingham  boarding-out  has  been  very  successful,  out  of  98,  78  have  turned  out 
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well,  13  not  so  well,  but  not  hopeless.      With  regard  to  the  other  children  who  are 
left,  i.e.y  those  not  orphan  or  deserted,  it  would  be  well  to  do  what  we  have  just  done 
at  Warwick — ^send  the  older  boys  and  girls  to  the  National  School.     One  thing  is  quite 
certain,  that  the  education  of  the  pauper  children  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  will  fit 
them  for  the  employments  of  after-life,  and  obliterate  all  tendency  to  return  to  a  state 
of  pauperism.     Every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  industrious  habits  and  feelings 
of  independence.      I  should  like  to  see  industrial   training  homes   established  in 
connection  with   Unions,  in  which  the  elder  girls  might  get  a  training  which  would 
enable  them  to  procure  good  places.     To  these,  when  out  of  service,  they  might  retuin 
for  a  while  as  their  home,  instead  of  being  often  compelled  to  come  back  to  the 
Union,  where  they  are  forced  to  associate  with  young  women  of  immoral  character. 
I  am  glad  to  see  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  recent  session,  facilities  are  given  for  sending 
children  to  schools  certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board.     Such  an  institute  exists 
at  Lincoln,  where  girls  can  have  a  domestic  training  on  payment  by  the  Guardians 
for  out-fit  and  4s.  a  week.     It  is  for  girls  we  especially  require  these  training  homes. 
Boys,  as  a  rule,  do  well  enough,  being  sent  to  sea  or  apprenticed.     The  other  day,  two 
master  employers  (blacksmith  and  tailor)  applied  for  apprentices.     On  inquiry  it  was 
found  both  had  been  boys  at  the  Warwick  Union.     I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  (3) 
casuals,  vagrants,  or  tramps,  those  pests  of  society  patronised  by  a  kind-hearted  public, 
and  fostered   by  old   ladies  of  benevolent  intentions,   who  look  upon  Guardians, 
Relieving  Officers,  Charity  Organisation  and  Mendicity  Society's  Committeemen,  as 
hard-hearted  persecutors  of  deserving  poor.     They  listen  to  the  tale  of  woe  of  the 
wanderer,  and  their  heart  melts  and  the  string  of  their  purse  becomes  unloosed  as — 

**  He  tells  them  of  his  starving  wife, 

His  children  to  be  fed — 
Poor  little  lovely  innocents, 

All  clamorofts  for  bread  : 
And  so  they  kindly  help  to  put 

A  bachelor  to  bed." 

He  acknowledges  no  allegiance,  he  asks  no  protection,  he  feels  no  gratitude,  be  has 
only  one  aim — to  be  supported  in  idleness,  he  has  only  one  fear — to  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty.  To  whom  do  we  owe  these  idlers  and  cumberers  of  the  ground,  who  seem 
to  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows  ?  I  fear  we 
must  answer,  to  a  too  indulgent  public,  perhaps  in  some  measure  to  the  Church. 
Some  have  traced  the  evil  back  to  the  days  of  monastic  institutions,  which  to  a  greal 
extent  supplied  the  place  of  casual  wards  and  workhouses,  and  to  which  the  idle  and 
profligate  were  wont  to  resort  for  alms.  At  least,  old  Fuller  says,  with  regard  to 
English  abbeys,  "Some  will  object  that  this  their  hospitality  was  but  charity  mistaken, 
for  some  vagrants  account  the  abbey  alms  their  own  inheritance,  served  an  appren- 
ticeship, and  afterwards  wrought  journey-work  to  no  other  trade  than  beg^ng ;  all 
whose  children  were  by  their  father's  copie  made  free  of  the  said  Company,"  and 
their  descendants  have  continued  and  multiplied  among  us  unto  this  day;  and 
have,  moreover,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  given  more  trouble  over  there  than  here,  in- 
somuch that  most  stringent  measures  in  regard  to  them  have  had  to  be  passed.  In  New 
England  the  Statute  Law  has  had  such  terrors  for  the  tramp,  that  he  has  had  to  seek  for 
fresh  hunting-grounds.  Laws  passed  in  N.  H.  1878,  Conn  :  1879,  Mass :  1880,  have 
resulted  in  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  vagrant  class  :  ( i )  Single  act  of  beggary  suffident 
evidence  ;   (2)  Reward  of  five  dollars  for  arrest  and  conviction  of  tramp ;     (3)  Each 
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tramp  when  convicted  sentenced  to  iAiprisonment,  extending   to  three  years  where 
violence  or  theft  was  proved.     Hon.  F.  Wayland,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Charity  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  says  "This  State  sends  its  tramps  to  the  State  prison, 
dressed  in  convict  garb,  where  they  are  compelled  to  do  work  as  felons  ;  they  remain 
in  prison  from  four  to  eight  months."     "The  result,"  he  adds  "is  good."      These 
States,  after  nine  months*  operation,   were  completely  rid  of  hordes   of  worthless 
vagabonds,  who  made  their  living  by  preying  upon  the  community  without  working. 
The   result   was  a  great   saving  of  expense   to  these   States,    lessening   of  crime, 
and  great  reduction  in  criminal  prosecutions.      A  satisfactory  move  has  just  been 
made  in  our  country  by  the  Amendment  during  the  last  session  of  the  Vagrant  Act 
of  1871,  relative  to  casual  paupers.     It  comes  into  operation  ist  of  next  year,  and 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  casual  pauper  shall  not  be  entitled  to  discharge  himself  from 
a  casual  ward  before  9  a.m.  on  the  second  day  following  his  admission,  instead  of 
II  a.m.  on  the  day  following;  and  where  a  casual   pauper  has  been  admitted  on 
more  than  one  occasion  during  the  month,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  discharge 
himself  before  9  a.m.  on  the  fourth  day  after  his  admission,  and  shall  be  transferred  to 
workhouse  to  do  labour   required  of  him.      I  think  it  will  have  one  good  effect 
in  preventing  these  vagrants  from  making  use  of  our  workhouses  as  hotels  to  stay  at  when 
attending  race-meetings  and  fairs ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  may 
bear  severely  upon  those  few  (very  few)  honest  men   who  are  travelling  in  search 
for  work  ;  for  which  reason  I  should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  been  possible  for  a 
clause  to  have  been  inserted  exempting  from  this  regulation  bond-Jlde  working-men, 
who  should  produce  a  certificate  signed  by  an  employer  or  secretary  to  some  recognised 
Trades  Union,  and  countersigned  by  a  magistrate  or  clergyman  of  the  place  where 
the  labourer  comes  from.     We  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  on  the  deserving,  but  we  owe 
no  debt  to  fraud  or  idleness.     Neither  policy,  humanity,  or  Christianity  prompt  us  to 
harbour  or  succour  any  of  this  class.     In  every  workhouse  there  is  sure  to  be  a  propor- 
tion of  the  debased  and  idle,  who  utterly  refuse  to  work,  and  who  prey  upon  the 
community  either  by  begging  or  crime.       The  admission  of  this  idle  and  vicious 
element  is  not  only  a  flagrant   wrong  to  taxpayers,   but  to  the  deserving  poor  for 
whom  it  is  established.      I  would  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  stem  the  stream  of 
beneficence,  which  is  ever  ready  to  flow  so  plentifully  in  this  country.       I  would 
merely  wish  to  see  it  directed  into  the  right  channel,  and  urge  the  charitable  to  try  and 
ascertain  for  themselves  that  their  money  is  being  spent  upon   deserving  objects, 
bearing  in  mind  that  any  alms-giving  is  vicious  that  is  not  systematic  and  discrimina- 
ting.    It  encourages  an  idle  and  demoralizing  class  to  prey  upon  the  public,  and 
defeats  all  efforts  to  compel  those  who  are  able  to  support  themselves.     The  duty 
of  the  Church,  then,  seems  to  me  to  be  as  far  as  possible  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  paupers ;  to  see  that  the  aged,  infirm,  and  sick,  in  the  House  are  made  com- 
fortable and  happy ;    to  see  that  there  is  proper  classification,  and  that  those  who 
are  compelled  from  sickness  or  disability  to  seek  relief  are  not  compelled  to  herd 
with  those  who  are  tainted  with  chronic  pauperism  and  ingrained  vagabondism  ;  to 
see  that  the  children  are  kept  separate  from  adult  paupers,  and  placed  where  they 
may  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord,  and  become  useful  members  of 
society.  In  this  special  department  there  is  room  and  need  for  the  valuable  help  of  ladies, 
who,  moreover,  can  do  another  great  work,  such  as  has  been  done  by  Mrs.  Barnett,  in 
Whitechapel,  viz.,  to  rescue  pauper  women  from  a  life  of  dependence  and  degradation. 
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and  to  assist  them  to  regain  positions  of  independence  and  respectability  ;  thus 
not  only  helping  the  individuals,  but  benefitting  the  community  at  lai^e,  by  dmng 
much  to  lessen  pauperism,  prostitution,  and  infanticide.  To  such  as  feel  an  interest 
in  this  special  work  I  would  recommend  Mrs.  Bamett's  pamphlet  on  "  The  Young 
Women  in  ouif  Workhouses,"  reprinted  fronj  her  article  in  MaemiUau  for  June,  1879. 
Moreover,  it  is  incumbent  upon  Churchmen  to  consider  the  higher  duties  of  alms- 
giving  and  charity,  and  to  see  that  their  alms  flow  through  proper  channels  to  the 
most  deserving  quarters  ;  lastly,  to  use  every  effort  to  encourage  thrift  and  discourage 
intemperance,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  intemperance,  poverty,  and 
pauperism  are  as  closely  united  as  cause  and  effect.  There  is  a  never-foiling  connec> 
tion  between  faxnlities  for  obtaining  intoxicating  drinks  and  vagrancy  and  pauperism. 
Money  uselessly  squandered  for  drink ;  time  lost  in  drinking ;  wages  not  earned 
when  they  ought  to  and  might  be  earned,  these  are  the  sure  means  of  manufacturii^ 
paupers  and  vagrants.  When  we  consider  the  immense  sum  squandered  in  drink, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  so  much  pauperism  exists ;  that  the  families  of  our  working 
classes  are  so  often  in  want  of  the  simplest  necessaries ;  that  their  homes  present 
such  scenes  of  discomfort  and  wretchedness.  '*  We  boast,"  says  one  who  has  studied 
the  subject  thoroughly,  "  of  our  Christianity ;  we  pride  ourselves  in  our  civilization  ; 
we  are  perpetually  complimenting  ourselves  upon  the  industry  of  our  population  ;  and 
yet  with  all  this,  and  with  the  wealth  of  the  world  pouring  in  upon  us,  we  have  a 
pauperism  and  demoralization  that  makes  us  a  bye-word  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth."  Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  rather  to  use  every  effort  to  inculcate 
habits  of  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity,  and  thus  assist  in  preventing  the 
manufacture  of  that  pauperism  and  crime  which  it  seeks,  often  too  late,  to  cure  wheni 
made.  We  may  fitly  apply  the  words  of  the  poet  to  illustrate  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  her  downcast  and  poverty-stricken  son  : — 

"  Arouse  him  then  ;  this  is  thy  part — 

Show  him  the  claim,  point  out  the  need, 
And  raise  his  arm,  and  cheer  his  heart. 
Then  stand  aside,  and  say,  '  God  speed  ! 
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{c)  The  Duty  of  the  Church  to  Canal  Populations. 

PAPER. 

T.   Salt,   Esq.,    M.P. 

The  enquiry,  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  towards  the  Canal  Popu- 
lations ?  touches  upon  a  very  large  question.  It  brings  us  at  once  face  to 
face  with  one  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  parochial  system.  Nothing 
would  be  more  easy  than  to  put  forward  generally  and  vaguely,  a  state- 
ment in  reply  to  the  enquiry  such  as  few  persons  could  be  found  ready  to 
dispute.  The  reply  would  be  as  follows :  -  It  is  the  duty  of  a  great 
National  Church  to  provide  efficiently  for  the  spiritual  wants,  and,  in 
some  degree  also,  for  the  bodily  necessities  of  the  thousands  of  poor 
people  who  work  and  move  upon  the  waterways  of  the  country. 

But,  then,  how  is  this  duty  to  be  carried  out  in  the  practical  details 
of  every-day  life  ?    One  of  the  great  features  of  this  National  Church — 
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some  persons  would  contend  the  main  source  of  its  strength  and  influ- 
ence— is  to  be  found  in  its  parochial  system.  This  system  is  a  territorial 
system.  The  limits  of  an  ecclesiastical  parish  are,  in  most  cases,  clearly 
defined.  And  with  respect  to  a  parish  the  general  principle  of  ecclesias- 
tical law  is  this ;  that  it  is  not  competent  for  any  clergyman  to  officiate 
within  the  limits  of  a  parish  without  the  consent  of  the  incumbent.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  boatman  finds  himself  ecclesiastically  in  a 
dilemma.  His  occupation  presumably  causes  him,  with  wife  and  family, 
to  be  in  constant  motion  along  a  river  or  canal.  Hence,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  cannot  claim  the  ministrations  of  each  incumbent  through  whose 
parish  he  travels  in  his  course ;  for  such  a  claim  would  become  an  im- 
possible absurdity.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  not  obtain  the 
assistance  of  any  clergyman  from  a  distance,  lest  such  a  person  should 
become  amenable  to  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  regards  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  in  which  he  might  happen  to  officiate.  It  appears,  then,  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  Church  in  dealing  with  the  Canal  Populations  must 
be  to  rise  superior  to  the  mere  technical  restrictions  of  the  parochial 
system.  To  observe  it  in  its  spirit  rather  than  in  the  letter  of  the  law. 
For  it  has  been  well  said,  that  the  aim  and  end  of  the  parochial  system  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  to  provide  a  fold  for  every  sheep,  and  a  shepherd 
for  every  fold. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  chiefly  of  those  boatmen  who  with  their 
£unilies  live  upon  their  boats.  There  are,  however,  many  whose  families 
live  upon  shore.  The  number  of  these  tends  to  increase.  For  such 
cases  the  parochial  difficulty  obviously  does  not  arise  in  the  same  sense 
or  in  an  equal  degree.  Yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  even  here  in 
favour  of  a  special  ecclesiastical  arrangement.  It  is  not  within  the  means 
or  the  opportunity  of  every  incumbent  to  provide  for  a  class  of  people 
peculiar  in  their  pursuits,  their  instincts,  and  their  ideas.  This  fact  was 
well  illustrated  in  papers  read  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Stoke,  in  the 
year  1875,  by  Canon  Barclay,  and  Commander  Dawson,  upon  a  subject 
Icindred  to  our  present  subject,  namely,  **  Church  Work  among  Boatmen." 
Time  will  not  permit  a  repetition  of  the  interesting  information  and 
suggestions  contained  in  those  papers :  but  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  any  person  interested  in  the  subject  should  read  the  discussion  of 
1875,  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  to-day. 

There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  the  organisation  of  the 
parochial  system  may  become  especially  available  for  the  assistance  of 
boat  people.  These  arise  when  boats  are  detained  at  small  wharves  or 
at  out-of-the-way  places  by  accident,  sickness,  or  weather.  A  boat  may 
be  delayed  by  want  of  water,  by  repairs  of  the  canal,  by  failure  of  a 
horse.  Sudden  illness  may  cause  the  stoppage  of  a  boat ;  but  this  will 
not  often  occur,  as  boat  life  is  most  remarkably  healthy.  It  is  on  the 
occasion  of  a  long  frost  in  winter  that  boat  people  suffer  most,  are  most  in 
need  of  a  friend,  and  are  most  amenable  to  kindly  advice.  I  speak  from 
practical  experience.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  calling  the 
attention  of  any  clergyman  through  whose  parish  a  canal  passes,  and 
who  may  chance  to  hear  or  to  read  this  paper,  to  the  fact  that  in  winter 
there  may  be  boat  people  detained  for  many  days  in  his  district,  grievously 
in  want,  and  deserving  assistance.  The  boats  may  be  brought  to  a  stand 
almost  suddenly  at  any  point  during  a  hard  frost,  for  they  travel  as  long 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  horse  to  drag  them  through  the  ice ;  and  the  poor 
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people  may  be  out  of  reach  of  any  help  except  such  as  may  be  found  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.     Bread,  soup,  tea  for  the  boatman  and 
family,  hay  for  the  horse  (if  there  is  no  other  source  available),  would 
easily  be  provided  by  a  parochial  subscription  in  money  or  in  kind  ;  and 
these  simple  gifts  would  pave  the  way  for  the  willing  acceptance  of  advice, 
instruction,  tracts,  books,  and  of  special  Church  services,  as  opportunity 
and  circumstances  might  suggest.     The  remembrance  of  such  acts  of 
friendship  would  never  be  effaced;  they  might  exercise  a  happy  influence 
on  the  life  of  many  a  man,  and  of  many  a  child.     They  may  appear 
small  and  humble,  but  they  are  not  unworthy  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  duties  of  a  Church  whose  especial  glory  it  is  to  be  called  the  Church 
of  the  Poor. 

Besides  the  parochial  system,  the  subject  under  discussion  touches  up^on 
another  large  and  difficult  question.  I  refer  to  Church  finance.  If,  as 
has  been  suggested,  some  special  ecclesiastical  arrangement  should  be 
established  for  the  benefit  of  Canal  Populations,  money  must  be  found. 
It  is  clear  that  the  revenues  of  the  parochial  clergy  will  not,  and  ought 
not  to  be  made  available  for  this  purpose.  Much  has  been  done,  and 
more  may  yet  be  effected  by  societies  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, but  these  are  more  or  less  outside  the  organisation  of  the  Church, 
and  the  question  we  have  to  consider  is,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
in  this  matter  ?  It  remains  then  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  a  fund 
may  be  created  for  the  use  of  a  diocese,  administered  by  the  chief 
authorities  in  the  diocese,  for  objects  of  general  utility  and  importance. 
There  are  many  purposes  for  which  a  diocesan  fund  is  needed,  besides 
the  support  of  clergy  to  labour  amongst  the  Canal  Populations,  but 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  them  here.  Probably  a  considerable 
fund  might  be  raised  if  the  necessity  for  it  were  fully  explained,  and  if 
the  method  and  items  of  expenditure  were  efficiently  controlled,  audited, 
and  published.  There  might  be  three  sources  of  income.  First,  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions  from  companies  and  from  individuals  ;  secondly, 
annual  collections  in  each  parish  of  the  diocese  on  a  diocesan  Sunday, 
when  the  work  of  the  diocese  might  be  fully  explained,  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  parishioners  raised  to  a  wider  sphere  of  Christian  unity  and 
labour ;  and,  thirdly,  gifts  and  bequests  by  way  of  endowments;  the 
capital  sum  being  placed  in  the  names  of  trustees,  and  the  interest  being 
added  to  the  income  of  the  fund.  May  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Church  to  provide  a  fund  in  this  or  in  some  other  manner — ^more 
definite  and  regular  than  the  casual  subscriptions  of  a  few  benevolent 
persons — in  order  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor  on  our  canals, 
who  may  otherwise  from  their  peculiar  position  be  again  in  the  future,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  too  much  neglected  and  forgotten. 

In  considering  what  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  towards  them,  some- 
thing perhaps  should  be  said  with  regard  to  the  number,  the  condition, 
and  the  character  of  the  Canal  Population.  First,  as  to  their  number. 
One  of  the  writers  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Stoke  in 
1875,  states  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  some  five  thousand  miles  of  rivers  and 
canals  in  England  \  and  the  laborious  and  useful  class  of  men  employed 
tiiereon  give,  with  their  wives  and  children,  a  population  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  souls." 

The  periodical  circulated  by  the  Missions  to  Seamen  Society  in  the 
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October  number  of  T/u  Word  on  the  Waters^  for  the  year  1875,  reckons 
the  class  of  boatmen  on  canals  and  rivers  at  30,000  men,  exclusive 
of  women  and  children.  Upon  what  data  these  figures  are  reached 
I  do  not  know.  A  Parliamentary  return  was  issued  in  the  year 
1879  of  the  number  of  canal  boats  registered  under  the  Canal  Boats' 
Act,  1877,  and  of  the  total  number  of  persons  for  the  accommodation 
of  whom  such  boats  were  registered.  It  appears  from  this  return  that 
there  are  99  Registration  Districts  under  the  Act.  Of  these  37  did 
not  register  any  boats — the  remaining  62  districts  registered  4,964 
boats,  for  the  accommodation  of  22,206  persons.  This  gives  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  the  number  of  persons  living  on  board  the  canal  boats. 
The  rest  of  the  boat  population  live  on  shore.  Of  these  22,206  it  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportions  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  However,  39  districts  only,  affecting  about  one-half — namely, 
11,062  persons — gave  the  statistics  in  detail.  Of  these  11,062,  6,701 
were  men,  1,462  women,  and  2,899  children.  If  we  apply  somewhat 
the  same  proportions  to  the  whole  number,  we  arrive,  roughly  speaking, 
at  the  calculation  that  there  are  14,000  men,  3,000  women,  and  5,000 
children  who  habitually  dwell  on  canal  boats.  The  Legislature  by  the 
Canal  Boats'  Act,  1877,  has  made  provision  for  educational  and  sanitary 
matters.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  take  some  special  care  for 
their  spiritual  welfare  ? 

The  number  of  boat-people  who  have  homes  on  shore  very  largely 
exceeds  those  who  live  entirely  on  board  their  boats.  I  have  just  ob- 
served that  the  accommodation  provided  on  registered  boats — for  boats 
not  used  as  dwellings  are  not  required  to  be  registered — is  stated  on 
authority  to  be  sufficient  for  22,000  persons.  I  have  also  mentioned  the 
calculation  that  the  Canal  Population  is  about  100,000.  These  esti- 
mates are  supported  and  illustrated  by  a  return  very  kindly  furnished  to 
me  by  the  manager  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal.  He  has  sent 
statistics  of  persons  on  board  647  boats  plying  on  the  canal.  On  these 
boats  there  were  1,980  persons.  Of  these  578  were  married  men,  525 
single  men  or  boys  above  12  ;  309  were  married  women,  and  94  single 
women  or  girls  above  12;  227  were  children  between  5  jmd  12  ;  247 
were  children  under  5  years  of  age.  Of  these  1,980  persons,  1,613  or 
five-sixths,  had  homes  on  shore;  627  could  read,  427  could  write. 
These  are  instructive  details,  and  suggest  the  nature  of  the  work  that 
has  to  be  done. 

The  condition  and  the  character  of  the  canal  people  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  are  very  poor  and  very  rough  ;  others  are 
respectable,  and  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Much  depends  upon 
the  employment  they  can  obtain  in  the  locality  where  they  happen  to 
live.  More,  perhaps,  depends  upon  the  education  and  the  habits  of  the 
individual.  As  a  class,  I  believe  they  are  improving,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  less  deserving  of  attention  and  respect, 
or  less  amenable  to  wholesome  teaching  and  influence  than  any 
other  labourers  in  this  country.  Their  mode  of  life,  their  work,  their 
number,  their  days  spent  sometimes  on  the  wharves  of  crowded  towns, 
sometimes  in  the  quiet  solitude  of  country  journeys,  and  the  want  of 
education  in  past  years,  render  them  possibly  difficult  to  reach  and  to 
understand  ;  but  all  this  affords  abundant  evidence  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  make  some  special  effort  on  their  behalf. 
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During  recent  years  valuable  work  has  been  done  by  the  Missions  to 
Seamen  Society,  by  the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Barge  Mission,  by  some  of 
the  Canal  Companies,  and  by  individuals ;  but  to  enter  upon  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  work  in  detail  does  not  fall  within  the  terms  of  the  subject 
proposed  for  discussion  to-day.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  general  and 
large  question,  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  ?  Can  anyone  doubt  for 
a  single  moment  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  devise  some  means 
for  drawing  the  Canal  Populations  within  her  fold.  The  work  may  not 
be  easy,  but  it  is  on  that  account  none  the  less  necessary.  High  ritual 
however  attractive,  historical  position  however  stately,  territorial  wealth 
however  powerful,  political  influence  however  unshaken,  will  weigh  as 
nothing  to  promote  the  true  and  permanent  authority  of  a  Church  when 
compared  with  the  quiet,  humble,  patient,  long-suffering  labour  of  teach- 
ing, by  which  the  poor  and  rich  alike  are  turned  towards  the  virtues  of 
purity  and  of  contentment 

If  the  ordinary  Church  system  is  not  adapted  to  meet  the  case,  some 
special  organisation  must  be  created.     It  has  been  shown  that  the  paro- 
chial system  only  partially  meets  the  needs  of  a  roving  population.  Some 
other  area  must  be  applied.     The  whole  country  is  too  large  an  area  for 
convenient  management      The  county  does  not  correspond  with  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions.    The  areas  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Sees  would 
probably  be  inconvenient  from  their  size,  and  from  the  absence  of  any 
plan  of  administration  to  which  men  are  accustomed.     The  diocese  ap- 
pears to  afford  all  that  is  required — suitable  area,  the  means  of  concen- 
trating work,   an  authority  that  men  will  accept  and  comprehend. 
Would  it  be  so  very  difficult  for  each  diocese  to  create  a  system  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  bishop,  aided  by  a  small  committee  of  laymen 
and  clergymen  that  would  effectively  provide  for  the  persons  who  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  incumbent  of  each  parish.     The  canal  people 
would  be  found  in  their  own  houses,  or  in  their  boats  travelling  on  the 
waterways,  or  lying  for  days  at  a  time  at  certain  well-known  wharves 
where  they  receive  and  discharge  cargo.     Here  are  the  opportunities. 
They  must  be  approached  by  men  specially  adapted  to  the  work — men 
whom  they  can  learn  to  know,  to  trust,  and  to  understand.     It  would  be 
the  work  of  the  committee,  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop,  to  select 
such  men,  and  to  raise  funds  for  their  support.      One  clergyman  with  a 
salary  of  ;jf25o  or  ^300,  assisted  by  two  or  three  lay-helpers  at  about 
;^7S  each,  sometimes  moving  with  the  boats,  sometimes  settled  at  the 
most  important  wharves,  would  control  a  large  network  of  canals.     The 
object  should  be  not  to  separate  them  from,  but  to  attract  the  canal 
people  more  and  more  to  the  parish  schools  and  parish  churches. 
The  work  would  improve  with  experience.     It  is  a  good  work ;  it  is  not 
impossible.     It  is  one  that  may  reasonably  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
manifold  duties  of  a  powerful,  generous,  and  large-hearted  National 
Church. 
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DISCUSSION. 

• 

J.  Ll.  Murray  Browne,  Esq.,  Rhyl,  North  Wales,  Hon.  Sec. 
Central  Committee  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  and  Hon.  Sec. 

Cheshire  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

We  have  been  told  to-day  that  there  are  a  limited  number  of  counties  without 
Discharged  Prisoners*  Aid  Societies.  I  may  tell  you,  however,  that  one  of  these 
counties — Norfollc — has  wiped  off  that  reproach,  and  that  last  Saturday  a  society  of 
this  kind  was  formed  in  that  county.  There  are  eleven  counties  with  no  agencies  for 
assisting  discharged  prisoners,  but  of  these  four  have  no  gaol  of  their  own,  mus  reduc- 
ing the  number  to  seven — ^viz.,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Berkshire,  Huntingdon,  Leicester, 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  Carmarthen.  It  is  said  to  be  the  reproach  of  such 
Congresses  as  this  that  they  lead  to  no  practical  result.  Will  not  some  gentleman  from 
one  of  these  defaulting  counties  make  an  effort  to  form  a  Prisoners*  Aid  Society  in  his 
own  county  ?  Will  not  anyone  in  the  county  of  Derby  do  so  ?  I  was  at  Nottingham 
during  the  week  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  and  I  believe  the  result  will  be  the 
formation  of  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  in  that  place.  May  not  the  Church  Congress  in 
like  manner  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  in  Derbyshire.  The 
Government  meet  us  fairly.  They  will  double  every  pound  we  give  within  certain 
limits  out  of  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  that  purpose.  All  that  is  needed  is  that 
some  person  should  devote  a  little  time  to  acting  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  society, 
and  receive  a  moderate  amount  of  support  from  magistrates  and  others.  Does  Derby- 
shire mean  to  be  the  last  county  in  England  to  establish  such  a  society  ?  If  it  does  not 
take  care  it  will  be  the  last.  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  almost  all  the  defaulting 
counties,  and  I  know  that  in  most  of  them  movements  cf  this  kind  are  already  on  foot. 
You  need  not  go  further  than  Staflford  to  find  an  admirable  model  on  which  to  form 
your  society.  I  appeal  to  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  generally  to  the  public  to 
aid  this  movement,  and  I  will  only  add  that  any  one  who  desires  information  may 
obtain  it  either  from  myself  or  from  the  Reformatory  Refuge  Union,  33,  Charing 
Cross,  London. 


The    Rev.  R.  C.  Billing,   Rector   of   Spitalfields,  and  Rural 

Dean. 

I  WILL  not  say  anything  with  regard  to  criminals— of  whom  I  have  had  a  very  large 
experience — ^but  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  paupers,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  I  have  been  very  much  gratified  to  hear  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  laymen  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  qualified  to  form  a  sound 
judgment,  that  clergymen  should  interest  themselves  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  and,  if  possible,  should  become  Poor  Law  guardians.  I  am  an  elected  Poor 
Law  guardian  myself,  representing  a  population  of  twenty  thousand.  As  such, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  co-operation  of  charitable  institu- 
tions. In  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  for  instance,  should  co-operate  with  the  guardians.  If 
this  can  be  done  you  can  distinguish  the  cases  that  are  proper  for  legal  relief  and 
those  that  should  be  objects  of  charitable  aid,  and  that,  I  think,  is  a  very  necessary 
distinction.  What  are  we  doing  with  the  poor  people  of  this  country  now  ?  My 
opinion  is  that  we  are  ruining  many  by  the  present  administration  of  the  Poor  Law — 
we  are  training  up  a  race  of  paupers,  and  tms  with  our  eyes  open.  I  would  advocate 
the  abolition  of  out-door  relief,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency.  I  believe  that 
until  the  poor  are  brought  to  understand  that  they  cannot  fall  back  on  the  Poor  Law 
for  out- door  relief  in  old  age,  they  will  never  be  self-reliant  themselves,  nor  will  the 
children  realise  their  duty  to  support  their  parents.  In  the  great  union  of  White- 
chapel  we  have  abolished,  I  may  say,  out-door  relief.  A  few  people  receive  it,  but 
these  are  for  the  most  part  aged  people,  who  were  on  the  list  before  the  new  system 
was  inaugurated.  But  we  have  a  *'  Pension  Society,"  and  all  those  who  have  been 
sober,  thrifty,  and  industrious  are  adequately  provided  for  with  the  assistance  of 
relatives  who  can  and  should  help.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  poor  can 
be  trained  and  encouraged  in  habits  of  self-dependence,  if  only  this  be  one  of  the 
objects  we  set  before  us  in  dealing  with  them. 
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May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  a  large  and  useful  population 
who  do  not  come  exactly  undef  the  scope  of  to-day's  discussion,  but  who,  if  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  canal  population,  have  been  the  labourers  who  have  made  all  the  mnals 
of  this  country,  and  wno  have  derived  their  names  from  that  fact — I  mean  the  naviga- 
tion men,  now  commonly  called  navvies.     They  compose  a  population  of  some  80,000, 
and  are  the  pick  of  the  labourers  of  this  country.     They  are  men  of  the  greatest 
physical  strength  and  endurance,  and  as  a  class,  they  display  an  immense  amount  of 
skill  and  courage  in  the  course  of  the  very  perilous  work  they  undertake.     It  is  on 
behalf  of  these  men,  who  have  been  for  years  grievously  neglected,  that  I  appeaL 
They  are  a  wandering  population,  and  consequendy  cannot  claim  the  benefits  of  the 
parochial  system.     No  clergyman  can  find  time  or  strength  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 
500  or  600,  or  sometimes  as  many  thousand  navvies  who  may  be  imported  for  a  time 
mto  his  parish.     Therefore,  they  have  to  be  ministered  to  by  some  special  and  extra 
organisation.     A  Navvy  Mission  Society  was  established  some  five  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  chaplains  and  lay  agents  specially  fitted  for  that  particular  kind 
of  work,  and  has  now  about  thirty-four  stations  in  which  its  agents  are  employed. 
The  navvy  is  a  rough  character,  but  he  is  just  as  accessible  to  Christian  influence  as 
any  other  class.    These  men  are  now  attending  our  schools.    They  have  also  established 
their  Sunday  schools,  and  there  is  one  at  this  moment  conducted  by  twelve  navvies  virho 
manage  the  Sunday  school  themselves,  and  who  have  about  100  children  in  regular 
attendance.     On  one  occasion,  our  Scripture  Reader  was  taken  ill  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  and  was  unable  to  perform  his  duties  in  the  Mission  Chapel  at  Newhaven, 
where  Sx)  or  900  men  are  engaged  in  making  a  new  harbour.     Well,  three  of  them  got 
on  the  platform  and  intimated  that  they  must  not  lose  their  morning  service.     There- 
upon one  of  them  gave  out  a  hymn  which  they  sang ;  another  read  a  portion   of 
Scripture ;  and  another  offered  up  prayer  ;  in  this  way  completing  the  morning  service 
among  themselves.     When  the  large  reservoir  was  commenced  upon  the  beautiful 
estate  of  Lord  Harwood   in   Yorkshire,  his   Lordship  was   full   of  alarm   lest  they 
should  become  poachers  and  woodstealers,  and  introduce  all  sorts  of  disorder  into 
the  neighbourhood.     But  what  has  been  the  result  ?    Why  those  men  have  been  so 
well  behaved  that  I  had  myself  a  report  from  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Police  at  Leeds,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  brought  against 
the  navvies  at  Eccup  for  drunkenness.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  reason  for 
all  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been  attended  to  by  a  missionary  and  a  chaplain, 
and   by   Christian   ladies  who   have  ministered   to   them.     The  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
went  there  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  confirmed  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  of 
them.     They  made  themselves  a  sort  of  chancel  to  the  mission  room,  which  they 
attend  \fi  large  numbers  whenever  Holy  Communion  is  administered.     And  I  may  he 
allowed  to  add  that  Lady  Harwood  goes  there  every  Sunday  and  has  her  Bible  class 
among  the  navvies,  who  delight  to  sit  at  her  feet  and  receive  instruction. 


The  Rev.  E.  W.  Edwards,  Ruabon  Vicarage,  Denbighshire. 

I  WOULD  congratulate  the  Committee  of  this  Church  Congress  that,  in  the  choice  of  the 
subjects  for  discussion,  they  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  Divine  teaching,  that  **  the  poor 
ye  shall  always  have  with  you."  There  is  too  great  a  tendency,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in 
these  days,  even  in  the  very  laws  of  the  land,  that  have  been  nominally,  at  least  specially 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  poor,  to  look  at  this  question  from  a  very  different  point 
of  view.  It  is  the  boast  of  our  Poor  Law  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  starve  in  England. 
But  this  law  in  its  practical  working  would  seem  to  have  been  based  on  principles  the  very 
opposite  to  what  has  been  thus  recognised  by  this  Church  Congress.  No  doubt  the 
obligation  which  rests  on  the  wealth  of  the  nation  to  support  the  poor  is  fully  admitted 
by  the  law.  And  in  enforcing  this  obligation,  it  is  but  just  that  the  ratepayer  should 
be  protected  from  imposition  on  the  part  of  the  rateconsumer,  by  some  such  power  sis 
that  which  is  given  under  the  workhouse  s>'stem.  But  when  little  or  no  distinction  is 
made  between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving,  the  practical  result  will  be  that  not 
only  the  dregs  of  vice  and  idleness,  but  that  the  aged  and  infirm,  destitute  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  ami  destitute  and  orphan  children,  will  be  within  the  same  work- 
house walls,  equally  out  of  sight  and  out  of  thought.  It  is  in  this,  especially,  that  the 
Poor  Law  systems  seem  often  so  hard  in  their  bearing  on  the  poor.     To  correct  the 
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defects  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  or  rather  to  prevent  its  abuse  in  the  indiscriminate 
application  of  its  penal  tests  to  ail  alike,  so  that  those  who  would  work  but  cannot, 
should  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  who  can  work  but  will  not.  To  extend 
to  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  the  active  sympathies  of  the  Church,  not  only  in  the 
direct  bestowment  of  charity,  but  in  assisting  them  to  obtain  the  help  the  law  provides 
for  them,  without  subjecting  them  to  the  much  dreaded  penalty  the  law  is  able  to 
impose  ;  of  homes  broken  up,  husbands  and  wives  separated  in  their  saddened  old  age, 
aged  parents  got  rid  of  to  end  their  days  amongst  strangers,  all  ties  of  home  and  kindred 
lost  for  ever  ;  to  ward  off  the  workhouse  from  those  who  do  not  deserve,  but  fear  it ; 
this  must  ever  form  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  the  poor.  And 
then  when  the  threatened,  and  but  too  often  real  evils  can  no  longer  be  avoided,  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  pauper  ought  not  to  cease  there.  The  walls  of  the  work- 
house should  not  be  allowed  to  snut  them  out  from  the  Christian  sympathies  of  their 
more  favoured  neighbours.  But  how  often  is  it  so  !  How  seldom  ao  the  clergy  or 
the  church  visitors  of  the  parish  Xx\  which  they  belong  think  any  more  of  them  when 
they  are  once  gone  to  the  workhouse.  Where  the  poor  generally  are  well  cared  for, 
the  workhouse  is  probably  the  last  place  thought  of.  Even  where  those  who  are  ever 
ready  to  do  kind  deeds  are  passing  the  workhouse  to  and  fro  on  some  mission  of 
chanty,  how  often  does  the  condemning  voice  seem  to  be  re-echoed  from  its  blank 
walls,-  **sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not."  It  is  this  which  makes  the  hard 
provisions  of  the  poor  law  harder  still.  It  would  doubtless  have  a  marvellously 
modifying  power  in  the  suffering  they  have  to  bear,  if  the  sick  and  aged  poor  could 
feel,  though  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse,  they  were  not  forgotten.  It  is  true 
they  are  officially  visited  by  the  chaplain.  But  surely  the  one  Sunday  service  in  the 
chapel  dining  room,  and  the  weekly  or  fortnightly  reading  in  the  sick  wards  ought  to 
be  supplemented  by  further  Church  help.  In  fact,  the  great  want  would  seem  to  be 
that  there  should  be  some  organised  co-operation  between  our  workhouse  chaplains 
and  the  parochial  clergy.  1  iiis  would  probably  be  the  best  solution  of  the  long 
unsolved  problem  of  the  poor  law,  how  to  combine  justice  to  the  ratepayer  with  mercy 
to  the  pauper.  But  where  organised  co-operation  between  the  chaplains  of  our  work- 
houses and  the  parochial  clergy  is  needed  most  of  all,  and  would  be  likely  to  be  more 
especially  beneficial  in  its  results,  would  be  with  reference  to  the  children  who  are  old 
enough  to  go  to  service.  When  a  child  leaves  the  workhouse  to  go  to  a  place,  it  would 
seem  that  the  chaplain  ought  to  have  the  power  to  see  that  there  is  proper  provision  in  the 
agreement  as  to  the  religious  privileges  tne  child  is  to  have,  and  that  it  should  be  able  to 
attend  some  place  of  worship,  at  least  on  Sundays.  And  this  provision,  to  ensure  its 
being  carried  out,  should  be  sent  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  where  the  child  goes  to. 
And  then  again,  when  the  child  leaves  the  place,  it  ought  to  have  been  provided  in  the 
agreement,  that  notice  of  this  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  workhouse  authorities,  and 
t&t  the  chaplain  should  communicate  an  the  same  way  with  the  parochial  cleigvman 
of  the  child's  new  parish.  In  fact,  for  these  orphan  and  destitute  children,  the  Church 
should,  through  the  workhouse  chaplains  and  tne  parochial  clergy,  stand  to  them  in 
this  respect  **  in  loco  parentis;''*  and  this  relationship  should  be  maintained  until  they 
have  come  to  an  age  to  be  confirmed.  And  if  this  same  organised  co-operation 
between  our  workhouse  chaplains  and  the  parochial  clergy  were  extended  to  vagrants, 
it  would  probably  help  to  sift  the  deserving  from  those  who  were  not  so,  and  to  assist 
those  to  find  work  who  would  work.  If  public  opinion  can  be  influenced  in  this 
direction,  and  the  dawn  of  better  things  arise  for  the  sick  and  aged  poor,  for  the 
orphan  and  destitute  children,  this  will  be  not  the  least  of  the  good  results  that  may 
be  expected  from  the  discussions  of  this  Church  Congress. 


The  Rev.  W.  St.  Hill  Bourne,  Vicar  of  All  Saints', 

Haggerstone,  London. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  speak  with  reference  to  one  particular  institution,  by  helping 
which  I  think  we  may  answer  the  question  to  a  certain  extent — **  What  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  towards  Vagrants  and  Paupers  ?  '*  I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  the 
question  of  our  duty  towards  little  children.  I  think  the  Church  of  England  has 
neglected  very  greatly  her  duty  towards  her  waifs  and  strays.  But  within  a  very  short 
time  there  has  been  started,  as  some  of  you  know,  a  Church  of  England  Central  Home 
for  Waifs  and  Strays.  Hitherto  these  poor  little  wanderers — neglected,  ill-used 
duldren,  have  been,  I  fear,  more  cared  for  by  the  Dissenting  communities  than  by  the 
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Church — as  a  Church.  Surely  the  Church  as  a  Church  has  her  plain  duties  towards 
them.  This  Church  of  England  Home  is  taking  up  the  most  lost  of  the  little  ones, 
for  whom  our  Saviour  cared  so  much,  and  is  providing  for  their  temporal  wants,  while 
taking  care  that  they  shall  be  trained  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
baptized  into  her  Communion.  In  asking  you  to  help  this  home  and  thus  fulfil  at 
least  a  part  of  the  Church's  duty  in  this  particular,  I  am  asking  you  only  to  do  that 
which  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  question  under  consideration.  I 
am  not  speaking  now  of  what  may  be  the  duties  of  a  civilised  community — I  am  not 
speaking  of  our  duties  as  Christians,  but'  I  am  speaking  strictly  of  our  duty  as  a 
Church,  If  you  could  go  with  me  into  that  part  of  London  where  my  work  lies,  and 
follow  me  to  some  of  the  houses  wliere  I  daily  have  to  be,  I  think  you  could  not  but 
feel  as  much  interested  as  I  do  in  the  subject.  Although  the  work  only  commenced 
practically  in  January  of  this  year,  already  seventy  cases  of  distress  have  been  dealt 
with.  Two  receiving  houses  are  now  open,  and  another  will  be  very  shortly.  Some 
of  the  children — neglected  and  destitute — are  boarded  out  in  a  healthy  part  of  the 
country,  and  where  all  their  wants  are  well  attended  to.  The  only  possible  objection 
I  can  miagine  anyone  making  against  such  an  undertaking  would  be  this,  whic^  has 
been  said — **  I  will  not  help  any  home  of  that  kind,  for  it  would  simply  be  encouraging 
drunken  and  wicked  parents  to  n^lect  their  children."  But  if  you  argue  in  that  way 
where  are  you  to  stop  ?  You  must  not,  for  instance,  support  hospitals,  because  so 
many  bring  illness  on  themselves  by  their  own  wickedness.  Great  care  has  of  course 
to  be  taken  ;  and  no  encouragement  that  can  possibly  be  avoided  is  given  to  those  who 
wilfully  neglect  children.  But  how  manv  little  orphans  there  are ;  and  when  all  has 
been  said  &  children  are  blameless*  of  the  parents*  sin.  ''  Take  heed  that  ye  demise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones.*' 


J.  Trevarthen,  Esq.,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

I  VENTURE  to  speak  on  the  Church's  relation  to  Criminals,  because  I  may  claim  to 
represent  a  large  amount  of  Church  of  England  experience  in  dealing  with  one  of  the 
classes  to  which  reference  has  been  made  to-day ;  having  been  associated  with  the  work 
of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  Redhill,  Surrey,  as  its  Secretary  for  more  than  20  years, 
and  so  come  into  contact  with  nearly  2,000  young  outcasts  of  the  criminal  classes. 
The  other  day  I  went  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Reformatories  and  Industral 
Schools,  and  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  examination  I  underwent,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  telling  the  Commissioners  that,  going  over  the  statistics  of  our  discharges  for  the  last 
ten  years,  relating  to  boys  of  the  worst  type,  and  after  following  them  up  for  four  years, 
we  nnd  87  per  cent,  of  the  whole  have  retrieved  their  character,  and  are  now  living 
respectable  lives.  The  point  of  my  observation  is  this,  that  these  facts  are  a  great 
encouragement  in  considering  the  Church's  duty  towards  such  outcasts.  That  has 
been  to  some  extent  dealt  with,  but  I  must  point  out  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  the 
Church's  duty  to  undertake  this  class  of  work,  because  she  is,  or  should  be,  the  most 
perfect  representation  of  the  mind  of  God  in  her  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world,  it  is  her  duty  and  privilege  to  teach  every  class  of  society,  and  this  class  is  no 
exception.  I  could  give  you  from  my  ovoi  knowledge,  had  I  time,  most  interestii^ 
accounts  of  the  crowning  effects  of  the  Church  of  Engl^d's  teaching  and  practice  apoo 
poor  outcast  lads.  Many  a  lad  at  this  moment  in  the  far  distant  colonies  is  now  helping 
in  church  choirs,  and  even  assisting  in  the  work  of  Sunday  Schools,  who  was  trained  ai 
Redhill.  Church  people,  as  yet,  have  not  generally  realised  that  they  can  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good  if  they  only  buckle  themselves  to  the  task  of  rescuing  those  who  have 
gone^  wrong.  My  acquaintance  with  Reformatory  work  has  shown  me  unmistakably 
that  in  most  cases  the  lads  are  victims  of  circumstances.  The  wonder  is  not  that  they 
have  fallen  into  sin  and  crime,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  they  did  not.  It  is  in  most 
cases  more  their  misfortune  than  their  fault.  This  seems  to  me  to  point  to  arrears  of 
Church  work  amongst  the  dense  masses  of  our  people,  and  to  the  need  of  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  town  and  country.  Then  it  is 
also  very  obvious  to  me  that  many  young  people  go  astray,  and  even  commit  crime, 
through  seeking  their  pleasures  in  improper  ways.  Churchmen  may  often  save  young 
men  and  young  women  by  providing  tnem  with  healthy  recreation  for  their  leisure 
hours.  With  respect  to  legislation,  I  hope  that  so  far  as  any  feeling  of  ours  can  be 
expressed,  that  it  will  be  distinctly  in  the  direction  that  whatever  alteration  of  the  law 
is  made  with  reference  to  parents  of  criminal  children,  nothing  shall  be  done  to  put  a 
premium  on  crime.     We  should  set  our  face  against  that.     Another  point  on  whKh  I 
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woold  touch  is  this,  that  when  the  work  we  undertake  for  juvenile  criminals  is  done, 
it  IS  very  often  marred  by  the  very  people  who  made  it  necessary  in  the  first  instance — 
I  mean  the  parents.  At  the  last  moment  the  parent  comes  in  and  says,  "  I  claim  that 
lad  for  myself,"  Knd  so  the  work  which  would  have  been  completed  by  emigration  or 
other  hopeful  disposal,  is  ruined  from  their  interference.  I  should  like  it  if  our  law 
could  be  assimilated  with  the  law  elsewhere,  so  that  a  lad  should  bq  free  when  eighteen 
to  say,  "  I  will  go  where  I  like  and  do  for  myself."  In  that  case,  we  should  have  a 
very  much  larger  percentage  of  good  results  than  at  present  we  enjoy.  Even  now,  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  a  loud  call  as  Churchmen,  both  from  the  evident- need  of  such 
special  work,  and  from  the  great  encouragement  which  has  attended  the  limited  efforts 
put  forth. 


The  Rev.  T.  WiLLSON. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  parochial 
work  that  I  now  stand  up.  I  want  your  help  for  us  who  are  engaged  in  working 
amongst  criminals,  and  who  are  chaplains,  and  1  want  it  in  this  way.  I  want  to  tell 
you  the  way  in  which  you  can  very  greatly  aid  us.  Whenever  a  person  from  your 
parish  commits  a  crime,  and  is  sent  to  prison  either  for  a  short  time  or  a  long  time,  I 
want  you  not  to  think  that  you  have  done  with  them  when  they  come  under  our  care, 
but  said  letters  to  us  telling  us  what  their  former  lives  have  been,  and  what  they  have 
done.  Of  course  we  can  learn  something  from  the  register,  but  the  cleigyman  of  every 
well-worked  parish  knows  a  great  deal  more  of  their  past  history.  If  you  will  but 
tell  us,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  take  up  the  thread,  and  be  far  more  careful  of  impress- 
ing upon  them  our  lessons,  and  so  make  them  more  fruitful  in  after  life.  I  have  done 
this  myself  Whenever  prisoners  come  under  my  charge,  I  have  had  letters  from  the 
clerg3rmaD  of  their  parish  or  have  written  to  them  and  asked  for  information,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  that  has  been  done  With  marked  success.  These  letters  have  not  been 
thrown  away.  If  you  will  but  co-operate  with  us,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  make  our 
work  fiur  more  effective.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  chaplains  have  not  too  much  time 
to  devote  to  individual  souls,  and  we  want  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  And  remember  this, 
that  when  they  leave  our  charge  letters  go  out  with  them.  Listen  to  these  letters,  and 
do  not  let  them  be  waste.  Take  up  the  work  at  once  and  watch  them.  Go  to  them 
the  first  day,  and  keep  your  eyes  on  them  continually.  Go  to  them  twice  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  help  them  in  every  possible  way,  as  a  clergyman  should,  carrying 
on  the  noble  work  which  the  Church  has  set  you  to  do. 


DRILL    HALL, 

Wednesday   Evening,   October  4Th. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


WORKING    MEN'S    MEETING. 


ADDRESSES. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

I  AM  not  one  of  the  speakers  appointed  to  address  you  to-night.  There 
are  others  much  more  able  than  myself,  whose  names  you  have  on  your 
papers.  But,  as  chairman  of  this  meeting,  and  as  president  of  this 
Church  Congress,  and,  above  all,  as  bishop  of  this  diocese,  I  must  at 
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least  bid  you  welcome  to  this  Congress  meeting.     Ever  since  we  began 
to  make  our  preparations  for  this  Congress  it  has  been  my  earnest  desire 
that  the  working  men  of  Derby  should  have  a  very  real  share  in  it-   I  knew 
very  well  that  your  daily  occupations  would  prevent  you  from  taking 
part  in  our  ordinary  meetings,  but  I  had  hoped  that  some  arrangements 
might  be  made  for  issuing  evening  tickets  for  your  use,  that  you  might 
come  when  you  were  able  to  listen  to  the  discussion.     But,  my  dear 
friends,  the  numbers  of  people  who  have  come  from  a  distance,  as  well 
as  from  the  town  and  county  of  Derby,  and  who  have  taken  their  tickets 
as  members  of  this  Congress  have  filled  our  two  halls  already  to  over- 
flowing.    It  was  thus  impossible  to  make  any  aiTangements  such  as  I 
have  now  spoken  of     I  regret  it  very  deeply  for  your  sake.     My  own 
desire  then  was,  and  I  urged  it  very  earnestly  that  we  should  hear  some 
of  you  speak  to-night.     But  on  full  consideration,   and  after  taking 
counsel  with  those  who  know  you  best,  we  learnt  that  you  would  rather 
hear,  such  speakers  as  you  see  around  me  than  listen  to  those  of  your 
own  body  whom  you  might  hear  speak  at  other  times.     I  was  also  told 
— I  don't  know  whether  it  is  true — that  those  of  your  own  body  who 
might  have  been  most  ready  to  speak  to  you  to-night  might  not  have 
be^n  exactly  those  whom  you  would  most  wish  to  hear.     And  so,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  fallen  back  on  the  old  arrangement  of  the  working 
men's  meeting,  and  you  are  here  as  recognised  members  of  the  Church 
Congress,  though  circumstances  prevent  our  having  the  advantage  of 
hearing  you  speak  to-night.     But,  my  friends,  it  would  have  been  a  de- 
light to  me  to  hear  you  speak,  and  to  hear  you  tell  us  plainly  what  you 
think  about  us  and  what  you  think  we  ought  to  do  for  you,  as  well  as 
what  difficulties  you  feel  in  casting  in  your  lot  with  us ;  and  I  should 
be  very  thankful  indeed  if  at  some  future  time  you  could  arrange  such  a 
meeting  among  yourselves,  where  we  should  exchange  places,  and  you 
should  be  on  this  platform,  and  I  and  my  brethren,  the  clergy,  in  the 
body  of  the  hall,  to  hear  what  you  had  to  say  to  us — for  we  want  your 
counsel  as  well  as  your  presence  in  our  Church  Congress.     The  Church 
of  England  needs  you — the  Church  of  England  ca.nnot  do  without  you 
— and,  please  God,  the  Church  of  England  will  have  you.     We  want 
you  not  only  to  attend  our  services  and  to  work  heartily  in  our  ranks, 
but  we  want  you  to  take  counsel  with  us  in  the  great  work  we  have  to 
do.     There  are  many  things  on  which  we  need  your  counsel  sorely. 
You  know  the  difficulties  and  temptations  of  those  who  havie  to  labour 
with  their  hands,  better  than  even  we  do,  although,  God  knows,  many 
of  us  have  honestly  tried  to  enter  into  your  difficulties,  to  sympathise 
with   you,   to  understand  you   in  such  a  way   as  to   be  able  most 
effectually  to  help  you.     But  I  think  we  should  be  able  to  help  you 
better  if  we  could  meet  you  more  often.     I  believe  that  the  Church  of 
England  will  never  be  so  strong  as  she  ought  to  be,  and  will  never  have 
done  the  work  she  ought  to  do,  until  she  enlists  you  heartily  on  her  side, 
and  as  fellow  workers  with  her.     I  have  often,  as  I  passed  through  your 
streets  and  saw  you  streaming  out  of  your  factories  in  hundreds — I  have 
often  longed  to  go  down  among  you,  to  have  my  dinner  with  you,  and 
talk  to  you,  and  see  if  we  could  not,  by  putting  our  shoulders  together, 
accomplish  more  of  the  great  work  we  have  in  hand.     It  is  the  work  oi 
every  one  of  you  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  is  not  confined 
to  the  clergy.    This  is  no  new  opinion  or  conviction  on  my  part.    Ever 
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since  I  began  to  work  as  a  parish  clergyman  in  London,  where  I 
laboured  happily  for  more  than  twenty  years,  one  of  my  most  earnest 
desires  was  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  working  men  in  my  parish. 
I  was  able  in  some  measure  to  do  it,  so  that  forty  good  fellows  stood  by 
me  for  many  years,  and  when  I  think  of  them  I  say,  "  God  bless  them  " 
for  all  the  love  they  showed  to  me  and  for  the  work  they  did  for  the 
Master  and  for  His  church  in  that  parish.  I  believe  myself  there 
is  no  backwardness  on  your  part  to  help  us,  and  I  can  assure  you  there 
is  no  backwardness  on  our  part  to  accept  your  help.  Your  presence 
here  is  a  pledge  that  you  will,  if  you  see  your  way  to  it,  take  your  part 
with  us  in  the  work  we  have  to  do.  But  I  must  not  sit  down  without 
saying  one  word  for  my  Master,  for  I  am  here  not  only  as  president,  but 
as  a  minister  of  the  Church.  The  Church,  let  me  say,  not  only  needs 
you,  but  you  need  the  Church  also,  and  in  some  form  or  other  you  must 
have  the  help  of  the  Church,  which  was  instituted  by  One  who  lived  as 
a  working  man,  who  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  whom 
"the  common  people  heard  gladly."  Your  instincts  and  your  experience 
teach  you  to  nurture  and  strengthen  your  bodies.  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  splendid  bone  and  sinew  of  you  men  here  to-night — and  to  know 
what  magnificent  defenders  of  the  country,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  you 
would  make  in  time  of  need.  You  are  in  an  increasing  degree  seeking 
to  develop  your  minds,  and  in  this  you  do  well.  We  are  proud  to 
think  of  the  splendid  attainments  in  knowledge  which  many  of  you  have 
achieved  during  recent  years.  All  this,  however,  speaks  of  your  body 
and  your  mind ;  but  you  have  something  far  grander  than  muscular 
bodies  and  cultivated  minds.  You  have  something  more  powerful  and 
more  splendid  and  more  glorious  than  either  of  these.  You  have  in  you 
a  capacity  far  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  intellectual  power.  Besides 
the  body  and  the  mind  there  is  something  else,  and  something  higher, 
which  is  the  spiritual  nature.  The  man  who,  however  much  he  culti- 
vates the  powers  of  his  body  and  mind,  leaves  neglected  and  forgotten 
the  powers  of  his  spirit,  is  neglecting  the  grandest  part  of  his  being,  and 
missing  the  great  end  of  his  creation.  While  the  intellect  can  do 
wonderful  things,  the  spirit  can  do  what  is  more  wonderful  still.  It  is 
by  that  spirit  which  God  has  given  us  that  we  can  even  conceive  of 
His  existence.  Even  the  man  that  denies  there  is  a  God  proves  that 
there  is  within  him  a  spirit  which  can  conceive  of  God,  and  refutes  his 
own  argument  in  the  very  course  of  the  argument  itself.  But  perhaps 
some  of  you  will  tell  me  that  there  is  no  God.  But  I  say,  my  friends, 
that  the  very  existence  of  that  capacity  within  you  proves  God's  exist- 
ence. That  power  would  not  be  there  if  the  object  corresponding  to  it 
did  not  exist.  But  as  you  know  very  well,  when  a  man  takes  a  bit  of  work, 
the  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  find  the  proper  tools  for  it.  Now  if 
you  think  that  by  mere  arguments  or  evidences  you  can  know  God  you 
will  fail  in  your  endeavour.  When  we  speak  of  knowing  anything,  we 
mean  getting  hold  of  it.  If  it  is  a  thing  to  be  understood  by  the  intel- 
lect we  get  hold  of  it  with  our  minds  ;  but  God  is  not  thus  to  be  appre- 
hended. We  have  the  heart  and  the  will  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  the  man 
who  would  know  God  must  lay  hold  of  Him,  not  with  the  power  of  the 
intellect,  but  with  the  power  of  the  heart  and  the  power  of  the  will.  It 
was  said  by  a  famous  thinker  of  another  country — Pascal — that  while 
all  other  objects  need  to  be  known  in  order  to  be  loved,  God  must  be 
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loved  in  order  to  be  known.     And  it  is  only  when  with  the  heart  and 
will  we  yield  ourselves  up  to  Him  that  we  can  know  God.     I  say  that 
if  men  fail  to  find  God,  and  fail  to  believe  in  God,  it  is  not  from  any 
want  of  intellectual  power  or  capacity,  but  because  they  have  not  sought 
Him  with  those  powers  which  God  has  given  them  for  that  very  pur- 
pose.    One  word  more.     I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  of  you  admire 
and  in  some  measure  desire  to  follow  a  sober  and  righteous  life.    I 
know  there  are  many  who  have  cast  aside  all  sense  of  religion  and  have 
lost  their  faith  in  that  which  we  hold  most  precious,   who  yet  make 
some  endeavour  to  lead  righteous  and  sober  lives.     But  let  me  tell  you 
that  without  those  higher  sanctions  and  higher  motives  such  a  life  is 
simply  impossible.     You  are  familiar  enough  with  this  fact.     You  may 
make  the  most  perfect  machine  that  ever  was  constructed,  so  that  every 
wheel  will  turn  with  the  most  perfect  smoothness,  and  with  a  very  little 
effort  the  machine  may  be  set  in  motion.     To  the  ignorant  it  may  seem 
that  the  wheels  will  continue  to  turn  and  need  never  stop.     But  stop 
they  certainly  will  unless  there  is  some  motive  power.     You  must  have 
fire  and  get  up  steam  to  make  even  this  exquisite  machine  continue  to 
work,  but  the  steam  will  keep  it  working.     It  is  the  steam  you  want  if 
you  are  to  live  righteous  and  sober  lives,  and  unless  you  have  this,  all 
efforts  to  do  right  are  only  like  giving  the  wheel  a  turn  with  the  hand- 
sooner  or  later  it  will  come  to  a  stand.     But  once  the  man's  heart  is 
touched  with  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God,  then  indeed  that  love  of  God 
constrains  him.     As  the  motive  power  is  necessary  to  the  working  of 
the  engine,  so  is  the  love  of  God  to  the  life  of  righteousness ;  only  thus 
will  you  be  able  to  live  such  lives  as  you  yourselves  desire.     A  man  may 
be  a   very  diligent  worker   at  his  daily  work,  and  he  may  cultivate 
highly  the  powers  of  his  mind ;  but  only  if  you  give  the  first  place  in  your 
heart  to  God  and  seek  after  Him  will  you  be  able  to  cultivate  those 
higher  capacities  which  God  has  given  you,  or  even  attain  to  that  which 
you  may  desire  yourselves.     Thank  you  for  listening  to  me  so  kindly. 
I  will  not  occupy  your  attention  longer,  but  will  ask  my  good  fi-iend 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  whom  I  see  by  your  welcome  that  you  know 
already,  to  address  the  meeting. 


His  Grace  the  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

It  very  seldom  happens  to  me  to  have  to  differ  from  the  right  rev.  pre- 
late, whose  beautiful  address  you  have  just  listened  to,  but  when  he  sug- 
gested that  little  proposal  that  we  should  change  places,  and  that  we 
should  come  down  there,  and  you  up  here,  to  tell  us  what  you  thought  of 
us,  I  must  confess  that  I  heard  the  proposal  with  a  cold  shudder,  and  I 
thought  that  I  at  least  preferred  my  place  on  the  platform.  Now  I 
stand  before  you  as  one  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  working  men's 
meetings.  And  as  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  I  am  glad  to  put  that  fact  for- 
ward as  commending  me  to  your  kind  notice.  In  the  year  1866  we  had 
a  Church  Congress  at  York,  but  strange  to  state  there  had  been  no  sort 
of  provision  for  working  men's  meetings  in  the  history  of  Congresses. 
But  a  number  of  working  men  of  York  came  to  us  and  said,  "  Here 
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you  are  making  very  great  efforts  on  behalf  of  Christianity,  and  why 
should  we  be  left  out  in  the  cold?     We  have  souls  to  save  like 
other  people,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  this 
meeting."    Several  prelates  were  there,  Dr.  Hook,  Dean  Close,  and 
several  others,  and  that  night,   without  any  preparation,   we  called 
all  the  working  men  together  in  the  Congress-hall,  and   told  them 
what  was  uppermost    in  our  minds,  and    though   I   have  attended 
many  working  men's  meetings  since  that  extemporaneous  production, 
it  was  as  successful  a  meeting  as  any  I  have  been  at.      I    have 
now  standing  before  me  an  assembly  of  working  men,  but  I  should 
have    supposed,   had    I    not    known   otherwise,   that    you  were   the 
regular  attendants  of  our  Congress  meetings,  and  Only  a  specimen 
of  what  I  found  there.     From  the  position  in  which  I  stand  to  the 
Church,   I   have  to  look  to  the  various  classes  of  which  society  is 
composed,  and  I  see  very  clearly  that  the  Church  of  England  must 
either  come  into  closer  contact  with  the  working  class  of  the  country,  or 
else  her  national  position  would  suffer,  and  her  leading  position  perhaps 
be  ultimately  lost.     Whatever  changes  are  necessary  to  bring  us  into 
closer  contact  with  you,  these  changes  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  face. 
And  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  suggested  change  of  places  would  have 
been  that  I  should  very  much  have  liked  to  have  heard  you  say  really 
what  you  want,  what  you  think  we  fail  in,  and  what  you  think  are  the 
proper  remedies  for  the  defects.     I  should  like  to  say  one  or  two  practi- 
cal words  about  the  position  of  the  working  classes,  and  I  will  mention 
one  or  two  facts  which  perhaps  have  not  come  before  you.   The  income  of 
the  various  classes  of  the  country  amount  annually  to  a  thousand  millions, 
of  which  the  so-called  working  class — but  I  hope  we  all  work  a  little — 
receive  ;^436, 000,000,  and  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  who  are  not 
dependent  upon  work  for  their  daily  bread,  j;^5  64, 000,000.    Out  of  their 
incomes  the  working  class — ^according  to  the  same  authority — Professor 
Leone  Levi — spend  20  per  cent,  in  luxuries,  and  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  about  14  per  cent.     I  am  not  making  this  as  a  charge,  but 
it  is  a  fact,  and  it  shows  very  clearly  to  my  mind,  and  especially 
when  I  remember  what  we  see  in  the  newspapers  about  the  sufferings  of 
the  working  class,  that  they  have  a  greater  power  in  their  own  hands 
than  they  have  as  yet  taken  advantage  of.     Just  look  only  at  these 
figures  as  proving  the  expenditure  of  this  country.    The  drink  expendi- 
ture was  in  1880  about  j;^i 22,000,000,  and  at  one  time  when  the 
iron  and  coal  trades  were  flourishing  in  1873  it  went  up  as  high  as 
;£i47,ooo,ooa     Now,  that  is  a  most  portentous  figure.     But  you  will 
say  it  relates  to  the  whole  country.     Well,  as  the  incomes  are  about 
hadf-and-half,  we  will  take  only  about  half  of  the  ;^  122,000,000  and  put 
it  down  to  the  credit-— or  the  discredit— -of  the  working  class,  and  then 
we  shall  have  j;^6 1,000,000  as  spent  by  the  working  classes  on  that 
article  of  drink  alone — I  leave  out  the  other  luxuries — or  in  other  words, 
about  one-seventh  part  of  the  income  of  the  class  whom  I  am  addressing 
is  spent  in  drinking.      These  figures  are  perfectly  enormous.    Such 
figures  have  often  been  quoted  before — ^they  are  indisputably  exact,  and 
they  tett  me  plainly  that  if  the  class  to  which  you  belong  would  throughout 
practise  the  virtue  of  thrift,  which  I  believe  many  of  you  do  practise,  the 
condition  of  the  working  men  would  be  very  different,  and  the  condition 
of  the  working  man's  wife  and  childrefn  would  be  changed  as  from  dark* 
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ness  into  light  I  hate  standing  up  here  and  lecturing  you — I  would 
rather  talk  it  over  with  you — but  if  I  must  assume  the  attitude  of  a  lec- 
turer, my  first  advice  to  you  is  to  consider  the  virtue  of  thrift,  to  consider 
those  little  bits  of  blue  ribbon  that  I  see  in  sundry  button-holes,  and 
to  consider  that  they  really  mean  the  difference  between  poverty  and 
comparative  prosperity.  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  now  about  quite 
a  different  subject.  I  have  not  made  any  enquiries  as  to  whether 
you  in  Derby  are  chargeable  or  not  in  the  matter  I  am  about  to  speak 
of.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  young  curate,  I  went  down  to  the 
opening  of  an  organ  in  a  country  parish,  and  preached  a  sermon  about 
amusements.  I  drew  a  picture  of  what  ordinary  amusements  were,  and 
a  picture  of  what  they  might  be ;  and  I  was  told  twelve  months  after- 
wards that  there  had  been  a  quarrel  ever  since  between  the  clergyman 
and  his  parishioners,  because  I  had  drawn  such  an  exact  picture  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  parish  that  the  parishioners  could  not  stand  it,  and 
declared  that  the  clergyman  must  have  told  me  all  about  them.  Well, 
no  one  has  told  me  anything  about  the  people  of  Derby,  except  that 
some  of  the  workmen  are  examples  of  respectability,  and  are  all  that  men 
and  citizens  should  be.  The  advice  I  want  to  give  you  is  advice  that  I 
have  never  heard  spoken  of  in  any  sermon  or  lecture,  and  yet  it  relates 
to  a  thing  that  leavens  society  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  France,  in 
Russia,  and  in  all  countries  from  top  to  bottom.  I  do  not  know  why 
people  avoid  speaking  of  the  vice  of  gambling  as  they  do,  but  I  adopt 
as  my  own  opinion  what  the  chief  constable  in  another  large  town 
states,  that  unless  something  can  be  done  to  stay  the  drinking  and 
gambling  m  this  country,  the  country  must  come  to  ruin.  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  of  common  sense  about  this  question  of  gambling.  In 
the  first  place,  I  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fair  or  equal  gambling. 
Well,  we  will  suppose  here  are  two  men,  and  they  have  just  received 
their  wages.  Each  has  £^2»^  say,  in  his  pocket,  and  they  bet  on 
dog  races,  or  adopt  some  of  those  very  intelligent  modes  of  getting 
rid  of  their  money,  and  one  of  them  finds  he  has  won  the  other's 
money,  while  the  other,  of  course,  has  lost  it.  I  say  that  is  not  an 
equal  transaction.  Of  course  they  may  be  perfectly  fair  and  honest, 
but  one  of  them  has  gained  £,7^  that  he  did  not  expect  to  have,  and 
does  not  quite  know  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  it,  and  the  other  has 
not  only  lost  j;^3,  but  he  has  lost  the  food  for  his  wife  and  children  for 
the  next  fortnight.  He  has  lost  his  own  self-respect,  and  perhaps  the 
good  opinion  of  those  of  his  employers  who  may  hear  about  the  tnuis- 
action.  I  therefore  say  the  man  who  has  lost  has  lost  a  great  deal,  and 
the  man  who  has  won  has  won  almost  nothing.  I  have  still  another 
word  to  say  to  you  on  this  subject,  which  is  worthy  of  your  considera- 
tion. It  is  supposed  that  if  people  play  quite  fairly  and  go  on  playing 
long  enough  the  thing  will  right  itself,  and  they  will  have  lost  or  won  just 
about  as  much,  the  one  and  the  other,  at  the  end  of  ayear  or  two  years  But, 
in  the  first  place,  a  man  who  indulges  in  what  he  calls  unlimited  play, 
forgets  one  important  factor  in  the  calculation — he  forgets  that  his  purse 
has  a  bottom  to  it ;  that  after  a  little  time  he  will  find  that  his  last  coin 
is  staked,  and  his  play  is  suddenly  arrested  just  at  the  point  when  he 
needs  to  go  on  ;  and  whatever  his  fine  theory  is  about  bringing  the 
circle  round,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  he  cannot  carry  it  out,  because  his 
money  is  gone  ;  he  is  ruined,  there  is  an  end  of  him,  and  he  and  his 
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theory  go  into  oblivion.  I  should  like  also  to  say  that  round  about  the 
associations  of  gambling  in  this  country  all  sorts  of  rascaldom  do  gather; 
you  have  no  chance  of  having  fair  play,  because  your  play  will  bring  you 
into  contact  with  those  you  cannot  respect,  and  whom  in  any  other 
transaction  of  life  you  would  most  carefully  shun.  Why  do  not  our 
pulpits  teem  with  denunciations  of  this  thing  ?  Why  is  it  not  a  subject 
of  constant  remonstrance  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock  ?  It  ought 
to  be  so.  I  think  it  is  partly  this,  that  there  is  an  idea  that  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  make  it  plain  to  people  why  they  ought  not  to  gamble.  A 
man  says,  "  I  am  the  best  judge  of  what  I  can  aiford  to  do,"  and  tells 
his  pastor  not  to  interfere  with  what  is  not  in  itself  a  vice,  as  he  could 
not  prove  that  the  thing  had  been  pushed  to  a  vicious  excess.  Have 
you  noticed  that  in  the  book  of  Holy  Writ  there  are  two  kinds  of  love 
spoken  of — brotherly  kindness  and  charity — that  our  Lord  says,  "A 
new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another,  even  as  I 
have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another."  There  is  a  new  kind  of 
bond  that  knits  Christians  together — it  is  the  bond  of  mutual  love. 
And  what  is  the  difference  between  that  and  the  ordinary  love  which 
we  are  bound  to  show  to  Gentiles — which  the  whole  human  race  owe  to 
one  another.  The  difference  is  at  least  one  in  degree,  and  the  difference 
is  also  one  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  two  rest.  We  love 
Christians  more  than  the  Jew  could  love  his  neighbour,  because  we  are 
under  the  better  and  a  far  higher  and  mightier  love — the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  us,  shown  in  His  death  on  the  Cross.  And  if  it  can  be  shown 
me  that  my  action,  whatever  it  be,  however  seemingly  innocent  in  itself, 
is  injurious  to  the  faith,  or  prosperity,  or  good  condition  of  any  one  of 
those  whom  Christ  loved  equally  with  myself,  that  thing  I  am  bound 
to  abandon.  I  am  not  to  ride  rough-shod  over  their  consciences 
and  their  rights.  I  will  desist  from  it,  for  if  I  cannot  prove  that  it  is 
wrong,  I  can  prove  that  it  is  injurious.  With  regard  to  these  two  vices 
— drunkenness  and  gambling — I  would  say  to  you,  what  right  have  you 
to  injure  others  while  engaging  in  them  ?  What  right  have  you  to  take 
your  children's  bread  and  turn  it  into  drink,  or  squander  it  in  these 
foolish  pursuits  ?  Yes,  I  thank  you  for  that  response ;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  and  the  whole  future  of 
this  country,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  our  getting  rid  of  those  sins  which  deface  society,  make 
Christianity  a  bye-word  of  inconsistency  before  the  nations  of  the 
earth  who  do  not  practise  it.  We  can  all  do  it,  and  we  ought 
to  do  it.  The  next  time  you  see  boys  playing  at  "  pitch-and-toss," 
give  them,  in  your  own  form,  an  idea  of  what  you  think  of  th^t 
transaction,  and  what  it  may  lead  to.  Have  ddne  with  these  vices  and 
put  them  out  from  among  you.  Make  it  a  rule  to  think  that,  as  to  the 
drink,  you  had  better  do  without  it ;  and  that  as  to  the  gambling,  you 
must  The  true  key-note  of  our  meeting  to-night  has  been  sounded  by 
the  right  rev.  chairman.  We  have  not  come  here  to  address  you  in  the 
strict  form  of  a  sermon,  but  we  are  come  to  ask  you  to  embrace  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  believe  in  Him.  And,  after  all, 
it  is  not  a  very  hard  lesson.  Now,  you  are  very  kind  fathers,  and  you 
have  your  share  of  human  feelings ;  you  want  to  do  your  children  all 
the  good  you  can,  and  you  have  excellent  powers  for  doing  it  In  the 
name  of  all  those  you  love — in  the  name  of  your  wife  and  children, 
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given  to  you  by  God  as  a  precious  trust — do  turn  from  your  sin,  and 
begin  to  •walk  and  live  by  a  stricter  rule.  When  that  takes  place,  the 
grace  of  God  will  help  you  to  carry  your  better  life  very  much  further, 
and  make  you  desire  that  all  evil  and  offence  should  be  put  away  from 
among  you.  You  will  then  put  down  vice  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  The  people  want  to  better  their  condition ;  they  do  not  sit 
down  and  dream,  but  they  take  hold  of  the  next  thing  to  them,  and 
do  that  as  well  as  they  can.  I  urge  you  to  bestir  yourselves,  and 
accept  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  copy  the  example  of  ChiisL 
So  shall  you  be  like  Him,  who  is  our  pattern  and  our  guide. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 

I  AM  reminded  to-night  of  a  great  divine  of  the  name  of  Bairow, 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  a  remarkable  book  on 
the  supremacy   of   the  Bishop  of  Rome,  which  he  did  not  allow. 
Charles  the  First,  when    he  heard  Barrow  preach,   said,    "  he  was 
one  of  the  unfairest  men  that  ever  got  into  a  pulpit."    And  what 
was  the  reason?    Simply  this,  that  when  Barrow  preached  he  never 
left  anything  for  the   person  who  came  after  him  to  say.      I  feel 
very  much  in  the  same  position  in  following  my  friend  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.      "Long  live   the  Archbishop   of  York"   I   would 
say.     I  am  thankful,  in  common  with  His  Grace,  that  we  never  have  a 
Church  Congress  now  without  a  meeting  of  working  men.     When  the 
Congress  first  began  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  meetings  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  and  the  clergy,  and  it  was  not 
till  1866,  when  we  met  at  York,  that  anything  like  a  meeting  of  working 
men  was  held.     I  heartily  thank  God  for  it.    It  is  now  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  any  Church  Congress.    The  plain  truth  is  that  it 
gives  the  bishops  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  working  men  face 
to  face.     In  the  good  old  times  it  was  thought  that  a  bishop  could  never 
attend  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  but  we  have  now  happened  on  better 
times.    The  bishops,  I  hope,  are  practical  men,  and  I  trust  we  are 
really  willing  to  meet  the  working  men  at  all  times,  and  to  enter  into 
their  feelings.     We  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not  entirely  of  one 
mind.     Even  bishops  sometimes  do  not  agree.     But  there  is  one  point 
on  which  we  are  all  of  one  heart  and  mind,  and  it  is  in  our  desire  more 
and  more  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Church,  and  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  more  and  more  the  Church  of  the  people.      We 
want  no  change,  but  we  want  improvement ;  our  great  desire  is  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  population.     But  we  can  not  do  so  without  helping  one 
another.     The  Church  can  not  possibly  do  without  the  masses,  and  if 
the  masses  once  turn  their  backs  on  the  Church,  the  days  of  the  estab- 
lishment will  be  numbered.    Officers  are  all  very  well  in  their  places, 
but  the  rank  and  file  are  quite  as  needful,  and  I  want  the  bishops  and 
clergy  to  have  confidence  in  the  working  men,  and  when  they  are  all 
working  together  it  will  be  a  grand  day  for  the  Church.    I  do  not 
believe  for  one  minute  that  there  is  more  infidelity  among  the  poor  than 
among  the  rich.    I  believe  that  in  the  West  End  of  London  there  are  as 
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many  Agnostics  and  Sceptics  as  in  the  East  End,  and  I  want  to  urge 
upon  this  meeting  the  vital  necessity  of  not  being  shaken  in  your  faith 
by  subtle  and  specious  attacks,  which  in  the  19th  century  are  being  made 
on  the  Christian  religion.  There  are  three  grand  facts  which  it  is 
always  well  to.  remember,  however.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  look  at  the 
map  you  will  find  that  in  those  parts  where  the  Bible  is  read — ^just  in 
proportion  as  that  is  the  case,  so  you  will  find  everything  that  adorns 
human  nature — most  freedom,  most  morality,  and  most  safety  for  life 
and  property. 

Then  I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  another  fact,  and  I  will  ask  you  just 
to  remember  what  the  state  of  the  world  is  now  as  compared  with  the 
state  of  the  world  before  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world. 
It  may  not  be  familiar  to  you  all,  but  it  is  well  known  by  my  brethren 
on  the  platform,  and  no  doubt  some  of  you  may  have  read  of  the  horrid 
condition  of  the  world  before  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
— the  total  disregard  of  life  and  property — the  bloodshed,  slaughter,  and 
crime — nothing  could  be  more  terrible — nothing  could  be  more  dreadful 
than  the  appearance  of  the  heathen  world  before  Christ  came.    And  I 
ask  you  to  account   for  any  other    agency  that    has    accomplished 
a  change  as  unlike  as  sweet  is  unlike  to  bitter,  or  darkness  is  to 
light,  but  of  our  Saviour.      All  this  change  comes  from  the  sipiple 
fact  of  Jesus  Christ  coming  into  the  world,   and    this    alone    will 
account  for  that  marvellous  change.    The  only  fact  by  which  we  can 
account  for  it  is  the  fact  that  one  thousand  eight  hundred  years  ago  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  bom  of  a  poor  woman — He  was  bom  without  money, 
without  weapons,  and  without  followers,  but,  after  working  in  the  carpenter's 
shop  thirty  years.  He  went  out  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance.     He  went 
forward  penniless,  without  money  or  arms,  with  nothing  to  frighten  or 
bribe  with,  and  yet — ^who  can  deny  the  fact  ? — this  man  coming  fi^om  a 
comer  of  Palestine  has  made  a  mark  on  the  world  which  has  lived  and 
still  exists  at  the  present  day.     He  it  is  who  has  tumed  the  world  upside 
down,  making  it  a  very  different  place  to  what  it  was  before.  When  men 
trouble  you  about  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly,  and  Balaam  and  his  ass, 
do  not  waste  your  time  in  discussing  these  matters — here  is  the  one 
great  fact  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other 
way  than  that  it  is  done  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  being  bom  into  the 
world,  and  that  by  His  coming  the  world  has  been  entirely  changed  from 
what  it  was  in  heathen  time.     I  will  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  once. 
Many  years  ago  I  was  walking  in  Hyde  Park,  when  I  saw  man  after 
man  preaching  in  the  best  way  they  could.     At  last  I  came  by  a  tree 
where  a  down-right  infidel,  a  man  who,  as  they  say,  had  the  gift  of  the 
gab,  as  most  such  men  have — was  talking  in  that  fluent  way  which  very 
many  people  of  that  kind  can,  and  he  was  asking  what  was  the  use  of 
the  Bible  and  the  churches.     He  did  not  spare  the  dissenters,  for  he 
inquired  what  was  the  use  of  the  chapels.    And  then  he  finished  up  by 
asking  what  good  those  people  with  white  chokers  were,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  bibles,  churches,  or  chapels. 
What  they  wanted  was  more  fat  pigs  and  fewer  fat  parsons.     When  he 
had  concluded  a  working  man  came  forward.     Some  people  think  tliat 
the  working  man  can  only  be  a  man  in  dirty  clothes,  but  I  look  at  the 
hands,  and  nothing  more  delights  me  in  administering  the  Holy  Com- 
munion at  Liverpool  than  to  see  the  hands  of  the  working  men,  grimy 
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as  they  are  with  hard  work.  Only  get  hold  of  the  hands  and  they  will 
tell  you  what  the  working  man  is.  Well,  this  man  came  forward  and 
said  :  '*  I  can't  answer  all  the  arguments  you  have  put  forward,  but  I 
will  ask  you  one  or  two  questions,"  and  he  asked  the  infidel  ''  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  people  in  the  world  who  have  the  Bible  are 
not  much  better  people  than  those  who  had  it  not ;  whether  or  not  the 
country  where  the  Bible  is  read,  taught,  believed,  and  obeyed,  is  not 
far  better  than  those  countries  where  the  Bible,  if  they  have  it  at  all,  is 
not  allowed  to  be  read  ?  I  will  ask  you  also,"  he  said,  '*  as  to  our  own 
country  and  whether  or  not  in  the  parishes  and  streets  where  the  men 
and  their  wives  get  out  their  Bibles  and  read  them  one  to  the  other, 
teaching  their  children  likewise  to  read  and  love  them?  And  I 
challenge  you  to  deny,"  he  added,  "that  in  these  houses  you  will  find  more 
morality — more  purity — more  kindness,  more  charity,  and  more  disin- 
terested love,  and  more  unselfishness  than  in  those  houses  where  the 
Bible  is  not  to  be  found,  and  where  drink  is  their  God  ?  And  if  this  is 
the  case,  I  challenge  you  to  deny,"  said  he,  **  that  the  Bible  is  such  a  bad 
thing  after  all."  But  others  are  coming  after  me,  and  as  I  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to-morrow  of  again  addressing  some  of  you  at  the  Midland 
Station,  I  will  not  further  take  up  your  time.  What  I  would  urge  upon 
you  is  to  stick  to  your  Bibles,  and  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  fellow 
who  likes  to  come  forward.  A  Bible-reading  people  is  the  best  defence 
you  can  have  by  any  Church  in  the  world.  Then  read  the  Bible,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament,  and  fight  the  good  fight 
against  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  sabbath-breaking.  Then,  and  then 
only,  will  the  masses  become  more  and  more  Christianized  people,  and 
then  and  then  only  will  England  become  as  she  ought  to  be,  first  and 
foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


The  Lord  BiSHOP  OF  BEDFORD. 

I  THINK  I  must  begin  by  introducing  myself.  I  am  called  the  Bishop 
of  Bedford,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  for  I  have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  Bedford.  I  am  simply  Bishop  of  East  London. 
The  reason  why  I  got  the  title  is  because  there  is  an  old  Act  of 
Parliament  which  says  that  suffragan  bishops,  as  they  are  called — a 
suffragan  is  a  sort  of  curate  bishop— must  take  their  names  from  a 
list  of  places  mentioned  in  that  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  so  happens 
that  there  is  no  place  in  London  named  in  the  list,  so  I  had  to  go  to 
Bedford  for  a  name.  I  fancy  a  good  many  people  think  that  I  am  a  bishop 
who  has  been  tried  at  Bedford  and  failed,  and  who  is  having  a  fresh  trial 
in  East  London.  The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  said  that  there  was  a  time 
when  bishops  went  about  in  wigs  and  coaches  and  four^  Well,  some 
time  ago  there  were  a  number  of  letters  appearing  in  the  Times  news- 
paper under  a  very  well  known  signature,  which  pleaded  for  "  Gig 
Bishops,"  saying  we  do  not  want  bishops  in  coaches  and  four,  we  want 
gig  bishops,  who  will  drive  about  in  the  country  in  a  gig  and  one. 
Now  I  cannot  drive  about  the  East  of  London  in  a  gig  and  one,  for  I 
should  very  likely  get  upset  if  I  tried.    But  I  go  about  my  work  in  'buses 
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and  trams,  and  so  I  call  myself  a  "  'bus  bishop."  But  now  let  us  be 
serious,  for  I  have  got  a  very  serious  subject  to  talk  about  and  very  little 
time  to  talk  about  it  in,  especially  as  I  have  to  go  on  to  the  other  meet- 
ing and  speak  to  the  working  men  there.  What  I  am  going  to  speak 
about  is  Living  for  self  and  living  for  others.  Now,  supposing 
you  take  two  men,  one  of  whom  lives  for  himself,  and  the  other  lives  for 
others,  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not  pass  a  just  sentence  on 
them  as  to  which  is  the  best  of  the  two.  And  yet  I  have  a  great  idea 
that  there  is  a  good  bit  of  self  in  all  of  us.  Shall  I  tell  you  one  reason 
why  you  are  sure  to  prefer  the  man  who  lives  for  others  ?  Well,  you 
know,  we  ourselves  are  part  of  these  *'  others,"  and  so  the  man  who  lives 
for  others  lives  for  us.  So  after  all  there  is  a  little  bit  of  selfishness  in 
our  very  preference  of  the  unselfish  man.  But  there  the  fact  stands. 
We  do  love  the  unselfish  man.  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  strange 
thing ;  I  have  heard  Christianity  accused  of  selfishness.  Men  say  some- 
times "You  Christians  only  think  of  yourselves;  you  just  want  to  get 
saved,  to  escape  hell  and  to  get  to  heaven,  and  that's  selfishness."  My 
friends,  I  know  that  God  treats  His  children  just  as  you  treat  yours — 
training  them  at  first,  when  they  are  very  weak  and  very  ignorant,  by  re- 
ward and  punishment.  But  to  call  that  Christianity  is  about  the  same 
thing  as  to  call  a  doorstep  a  house.  Nay,  what  is  the  whole  spirit  and 
power  of  Christianity  but  this — not  for  self  but  for  others  7  Look  at  the 
Master,  look  at  His  life,  look  at  His  death ;  was  that  for  self  or  for 
others  ?  The  very  secret  of  His  grandeur  as  Man  was  His  self-sacrifice. 
And  I  say  this,  that  the  more  intensely  human  we  are — you  know  the 
word  humane  means  really  the  same  as  human ;  it  means  being  that 
which  man  was  made  to  be — I  say  the  more  human  we  are  the  more  we 
shall  glory  in  self-sacrifice,  because  the  deeper  and  grander  will  be  our 
love  for  our  kind,  and  love  is  at  the  root  of  self-sacrifice.  You  do  not 
want  to  go  to  the  Bible,  blessed  as  the  Bible  is,  to  get  a  proof  that  un- 
selfishness— call  it  self-sacrifice  if  you  will-— is  a  grand  and  glorious 
thing.  You  have  the  testimony  in  your  own  hearts.  Why,  look  within. 
What  are  your  highest,  purest,  best  enjoyments?  The  triumph  of 
success  ?  The  tumult  of  self-indulgence  ?  The  slaking  of  the  animal 
desires  ?  No,  no ;  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  You  have  got  a  poor 
neighbour  who  has  fallen  sick,  or  has  met  with  a  misfortune,  and  your 
heart  bleeds  for  him,  and  you  go  and  sit  up  with  him  after  your  day's 
work,  or  you  go  and  do  a  little  bit  of  work  for  him  after  hours.  Oh  ! 
I  know  how  good  and  kind  the  poor  are  to  one  another.  I  say  that  that 
little  unselfishness  of  yours  will  give  you  more  true  and  lasting  happiness 
than  you  ever  got  from  the  merriest  evening  you  have  spent  with  your 
boon  companions  in  the  public-house.  When  you  find  the  testimony  of 
your  own  hearts  and  consciences  tells  you  the  same  thing  as  God's  blessed 
word  tells  you,  it  is  no  light  gain.  Some  people  read  God's  word,  but 
never  set  it  side  by  side  with  their  own  daily  lives.  They  put  it  on  one  side 
as  belonging  to  one  class  of  things,  and  they  put  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, their  troubles  and  trials,  on  the  other  side  as  belonging  to  a  different 
class  of  things.  But  you  make  a  terrible  mistake  if  you  try  thus  to  draw 
a  line  between  religious  truths  and  your  daily  life.  And,  if  your  own 
conscience  tells  you,  as  the  Bible  tells  you,  that  self-sacrifice  is  a  grand 
and  glorious  thing,  you  have  learnt  the  truth  in  the  best  way  of  all 
Oh !  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  hateful  to  God  and  to  all  true  man- 
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hood  is  selfish  sin  !  Look  at  the  drunkard ;  is  that  not  selfishness,  when 
a  man  drinks  (as  who  has  not  seen  done  ?)  the  very  food  that  should 
have  been  for  his  wife  and  little  children  ;  when  the  man  brings  miseiy, 
want,  and  often  disease,  debt,  and  ruin,  into  the  house  which  he  ought 
to  have  guarded  as  a  home  blessed  by  God,  and  on  those  whom  he  is 
bound  by  every  bond  of  manhood  and  of  religion  to  cherish  and  protect? 
Look  at  the  sensualist ;  is  he  not  a  selfish  man — a  man,  who  with  scarcely 
a  pang,  brings  ruin  and  shame  and  lasting  misery  upon  the  poor  victim 
of  his  selfish  passion  ?  Look  at  the  cruel  unkind  man,  who  by  careless 
selfishness,  by  the  reckless  indulgence  of  his  temper  or  his  tongue,  keeps 
stabbing  the  heart  he  ought  to  have  cherished  and  tenderly  cared  for. 
Yes,  my  friends,  we  hate  these  specimens  of  selfishness ;  and  all  the 
time  perhaps  we  are  each  one  cherishing  some  secret  form  of  selfishness, 
less  scanddous,  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God 
Mark  how  every  good  thing  can  be  spoiled  hy  selfishness.  Thrill  is  a 
good  thing,  but  it  can  be  spoiled  by  self-seeking.  Sobriety  is  a  good 
thing,  but  it  can  be  spoiled  by  self-righteousness.  Charity  is  a  good 
thing,  but  it  can  be  spoiled  by  self-importance.  Yes,  it  is  true,  sdf  in 
any  form,  coming  into  even  the  best  and  brightest  and  purest  of  things, 
mars  and  spoils  them,  and  leaves  upon  them  a  stain  which  is  very  hard 
to  get  out  again. 

Now  I  want  you  to  take  a  wider  sweep,  and  to  think  about  this — that 
the  spirit  which  ought  to  animate  individuals  ought  equally  to  animate  a 
body  of  men.  That  which  is  true  of  man  individually  is  true  of  man 
considered  socially  or  politically.  I  know  this  is  much  harder  to  see, 
because  a  selfish  action  on  the  part  of  a  body  of  men  is,  of  course, 
intended  to  benefit  the  members  of  that  body,  and  therefore  often  looks 
quite  unselfish.  Besides,  it  is  very  often  redeemed  by  much  self-denial 
and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  individuals.  For  instance,  a  selfish  war 
may  be  glorified  by  the  self-sacrifice,  by  the  devotion,  by  the  valour  and 
bravery,  of  the  several  individuals  who  take  part  in  it  A  selfish  strike 
(and  I  by  no  means  say  that  all  strikes  are  selfish)  is  often  dignified 
by  the  splendid  endurance  of  those  who  suffer  by  it.  I  want  to  show 
you  for  a  moment  that  I  am  not  speaking  mere  words  in  saying  that  I 
do  not  consider  all  strikes  as  selfish.  I  have  for  several  years  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Clergy  upon  "  Trades  Unions  and  the 
Church,"  which  has  sought  to  show  sympathy  with  the  working  men 
by  recognising  in  all  their  movements  the  true  and  worthy  elements 
which  really  do  exist,  and  which  has  taken  counsel  with  them  with  a 
view  to  lifting  such  movements  higher  up  into  the  light  of  God  and  the 
purity  of  the  true  Christian  conscience. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  forms  of  what  may  be  called  social  selfish- 
ness is  doss  legislation.  There  was  a  time  in  this  country — the 
time  has  not  quite  passed  by  yet  in  some  other  countries — when 
the  rich,  who  had  the  power,  exempted  themselves  from  taxation  and 
only  taxed  others.  Now  I  call  that  social  selfishness.  Again,  I  call 
the  enclosure  of  commons  social  selfishness.  In  my  late  parish  there 
was  a  common  enclosed  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
common  that  was  enclosed  was  allotted  to  the  various  persons 
living  round  about  in  proportion  to  what  they  had  already.  Do  you 
call  Siat  justice  ?  The  rich  man  got  his  big  lump,  and  the  poor  man 
got  his  little  patch.    Which  had  the  greatest  claim  in  the  common 
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before  ?  ^Vhich  lost  most  by  the  enclosure  ?  I  call  that  class  legisla- 
tion and  social  selfishness.  There  is  one  matter  of  legislation  about 
which  I  have  had  very  great  searchings  of  heart,  and  for  a  long  time  I 
could  not  see  my  way  with  respect  to  it.  I  am  a  great  advocate  of  the 
temperance  cause ;  I  am  myself  a  total  abstainer,  and  I  do  what  1  can 
to  promote  that  cause  But  I  have  always  felt  a  sort  of  hesitation  about 
supporting  the  action  of  those  who  wished  by  legislation  to  close  public- 
houses  on  Sunday,  simply  because  it  seemed  to  me  a  case  of  class  legis- 
lation, and  I  thought  it  would  be  hard  and  wrong  to  shut  up  the 
public-house  from  the  poor  man,  when  the  rich,  man's  club  was  open, 
and  when  he  could  get  up  his  bottle  of  champagne  or  sherry  when  he 
pleased  from  his  cellar.  But  the  other  day  I  went  to  a  large  meeting 
in  a  great  public  hall  in  Poplar,  and  I  said  something  of  the  same  sort 
there,  upon  which  the  chairman  said,  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  put  it  to 
the  meeting  what  they  would  like  themselves  ?  '*  It  was  a  meeting  of 
working  men  like  you.  So  he  called  out,  "  All  who  would  like  the  pub- 
lio-houses  to  be  opened  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  Sunday,  hold  up  their 
hands."  Very  few  hands  were  held  up  that  time.  So  then  the  chair- 
man said,  '*  Now  all  who  would  like  to  have  the  public-houses  closed 
the  whole  of  Sunday,  hold  up  your  hands,"  and  almost  every  hand  was 
held  up  then.  So  I  certainly  have  had  my  scruples  very  much  removed 
I  do  not  think  when  a  class  wishes  for  legislation,  that  legislation  is  any 
longer  open  to  the  charge  of  being  class  legislation,  because  class  legis- 
lation means  a  law  imposed  by  one  class  on  another.  There  is  one  more 
illustration  I  will  give  you,  and  then  I  think  I  have  done.  I  think  that 
a  very  strong  case  of  social  selfishness  is  to  be  found  among  the  farmers 
of  our  country  parishes,  who  grudge  education  to  the  working  classes 
because  they  say  they  do  not  get  so  much  work  out  of  their  men.  I 
call  that  class  selfishness.  I  suppose  there  is  such  a  thing  as  national 
selfishness.  We  hear  sometimes  something  about  what  is  called  ''  Jin- 
goism." That  is  a  form  of  national  selfishness.  And  I  suppose  it 
means  the  seeking  the  glory  or  interest  of  one's  own  nation  without  any 
regard  to  the  honour  or  interests  of  other  nations.  Once  more,  I  think 
the  forcing  of  the  opium  traffic  on  the  Chinese  is  something  very  like 
national  selfishness. 

And,  now,  my  friends,  just  a  few  words  to  conclude  with.  A  body, 
whether  a  State,  or  a  class,  or  a  voluntary  association,  is  made  up  of 
individuals.  What  the  individuals  are  that  the  body  is.  We  want  this 
grand  nation  of  ours,  of  which  we  are  jusdy  proud,  we  want  this  strong 
l^eople  of  ours,  who  are  capable  of  such  great  things,  we  want  them  to 
be  unselfish.  We  believe  that  the  future  glory  and  greatness  of 
England  depend  on  this.  The  future  of  our  people,  for  good  or  for 
ill,  rests  on  this — ^whether  they  will  live  for  self  or  for  others.  We  want 
them  to  live  not  for  self  but  for  others,  and,  if  we  want  that,  then  you 
and  /must  so  live.  If  we  would  leave  the  world  better  and  not  worse, 
we,  as  individuals — as  separate  beings  in  the  sight  of  God — must  love 
others,  and  must  live  for  others,  and  not  for  ourselves.  And,  God  help- 
ing us,  we  will  try  more  and  more  to  carry  out  that  grand  old  rule,  ''  To 
do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us." 
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It  seems  somewhat  hard  upon  a  country  parson,  '^  to  fortune  and  to 
fame  unknown,*'  to  be  placed  in  such  close  proximity  and  contrast  with 
an  Archbishop  and  three  Bishops,  men  of  renown,  whose  praise  is  in  the 
churches,  each  accustomed  to  bid  ''  the  Romans,''  and  all  other  deno- 
minations, ''mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books  ;  "  and  I 
seem  as  one  who,  when  famous  bands  have  passed  through  the  streets 
with  triumphant  music,  is  called  upon  to  play  the  hurdy-gurdy,  and  fear 
lest  my  speech  should  sound  in  your  ears  like  the  feeble  and  ridiculous 
report  of  the  rifle,  which  the  volunteer  recruit  invariably  fires  five 
seconds  after  the  regimental  volley.  But  you  may  depend  upon  this, 
my  brothers,  however  poor  the  instrument,  you  shall  have  the  best  tone 
I  know,  and  it  shall  be  played  con  amore^  as  the  musicians  have  it ;  it 
shall  be  played  with  a  loving  heart.  If  I  did  not  bring  that  with  roe, 
the  Committee  of  the  Church  Congress  would  not  have  paid  me  the 
greatest  compliment  (as  I  think)  in  their  power,  in  asking  me  to  speak 
to  you  working  men ;  and  I  should  not  have  been  encouraged  to  accept 
their  invitation  by  happy  recollections  of  meetings,  similar  to  this,  ia 
which  that  love,  relying  on  its  sincerity  of  purpose,  has  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  sympathy  of  those  to  whom  it  spoke. 

Whence  came  it  ?  I  remember  in  "  my  sallet  days,  when  I  was  green 
in  judgment,"  I  thought  that  all  classes  below  my  own  were  composed 
of  an  inferior  order  of  beings ;  that  no  man  could  be  a  gentleman  unless 
he  had  a  large  collection  of  silver  forks  and  spoons,  with  a  wild  beast's 
head  or  an  old  helmet,  or  an  arm  or  a  leg,  engraven  upon  them  ;  I  cxu-ed 
for  none  who  did  not  share  or  minister  to  my  amusements,  and  I  talked 
about  cads  and  snobs,  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  an  idle  man, 
living  for  himself  alone,  is  the  greatest  snob  in  all  creation. 

Whence  the  change  ?  From  a  great  sorrow,  which  realised  to  me  as 
to  many  who  hear  me,  the  religion  which  I  professed,  the  religion  which 
teaches  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  the  religion  of  Him  who 
said,  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  towards  another."  The  religion  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  of  which 
the  first  fruit  is  love,  the  religion  which  explains  to  us  the  duty  and  the 
beauty  of  labour,  which  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man  in  His  eternal 
law,  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread.  The  religion  which, 
by  the  practice,  precept,  and  presence  of  Him  who  revealed  it,  who 
worked  with  plane  and  saw  at  the  bench  of  the  carpenter,  who  never 
wasted  a  moment  of  His  life,  and  by  the  Gospel  which  He  committed 
to  rough  fishermen,  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  to  preach  to  et^ery 
creature,  supports'  and  sweetens,  and  sanctifies  the  dreariness  and  the 
weariness  of  hard  work. 

And  I  am  sure  of  this,  as  I  look  upon  this  great  assembly,  and  feel  as 
oft  before  the  very  sad  regret,  that  we  meet  so  seldom  as  brothers  and  as 
friends,  for  society  or  for  worship  ;  as  I  think  of  the  dark  barriers,  wide 
and  high,  which  separate  us  as  citizens  and  as  Christians  ;  remembering 
the  perils  of  that  estrangement,  and  yearning  for  the  social  unity  which 
is  a  main  source  of  national  prosperity  and  domestic  peace,  and  for  the 
spiritual  unity,  which,  when  we  worship  together,  is  the  nearest  approach 
which  we  can  know  on  earth  to  the  eternal  harmonies  of  heaven  ;  I  am 
sure  that  nothing  can  break  down  those  partition  walls  between  us,  but 
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the  religion  which  teaches  universal  love,  and  the  dignity  of  honest 
labour  in  whatsoever  form  it  is  found. 

Appreciating  with  a  grateful  respect  all  that  has  been  attempted  by 
Parliament,  by  municipalities,  by  education,  science,  and  art,  by  the 
philanthropic  and  the  benevolent,  to  promote  equality  and  the  happiness 
of  the  majority  by  a  larger  communication  of  those  privileges,  which 
have  been  hitherto  restricted  to  the  rich,  I  cannot  see  that  much  has 
been  done  to  bring  us  into  a  closer  unity.  No  statesman  can  enact,  no 
philosopher  can  understand,  no  schoolmaster  can  explain  the  love  which 
is  for  all — ^it  is  of  the  hearty  and  not  of  the  head — it  is  only  taught  by 
the  revelation,  and  communicated  by  the  Spirit,  of  God. 

II. — ^And  I  would  ask  you  to  observe  that  this  Christian  Love  in  its 
integrity  not  only  comprehends  all  other  kindly  affections  and  gracious 
sjrmpathies,  but  it  presents  them  to  others  in  their  most  attractive  form. 
It  exhibits  them  in  action.  It  wins  by  example.  It  follows  the  Divine 
Master  who  went  about,  not  only  speaking  but  doing  good.  It  obeys 
His  injunction,  **  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works^  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.*' 

It  loves,  and  it  works  for  all.  It  has  no  limit  nor  restrictions.  It 
must  be  catholic.  Wherever  there  is  sin,  or  sorrow,  or  want,  there  it 
warns,  and  consoles,  and  gives.  Don't  you  think  we  have  had  a  little 
too  much  of  class  legislation,  class  lecturing,  class  associations?  The  work- 
ing man  has  been  specially  selected  for  these  interesting  experiments. 
The  rest  of  society  being  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of  religious  and 
moral  health,  he  has  been  pronounced  to  be  in  a  galloping  consumption, 
and  all  his  friends  and  neighbours  want  to  look  at  his  tongue,  and  feel 
his  pulse,  and  write  him  a  prescription.  He  has  been  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion which  is  commonly  occupied  in  my  village  at  home  by  one  who  has 
a  sudden  accident  or  illness.  The  bed  on  which  he  lies  is  surroigided 
by  all  the  old  women  of  the  parish,  each  insisting  on  a  different  treatment, 
all  groaning  dismally,  and  predicting  speedy  dissolution.  The  first  thing 
to  ht  done  is  to  show  them  the  door,  and  then  to  open  the  window. 

Open  the  window,  more  pure  air  and  warm  sunshine.  The  working 
man,  supposing  that  he  recognises  his  need  of  a  doctor,  must  be  inclined 
to  say  to  such  a  concourse  of  physicians  (to  those  especially  who  do 
not  tell  where  their  prescriptions  are  to  be  made  up,  or  how  he  is  to  pay 
for  their  medicines),  "Gentlemen,  don't  let  me  monopolize  your  attention, 
or  absorb  your  valuable  time.  There  are  invalids  elsewhere  who  invite 
your  aid.  For  example,  you  say  that  I  am  suffering  from  a  want  of  re- 
finement in  my  diversions,  that  my  sports  are  cruel,  my  amusements  and 
pastimes  silly  or  coarse,  and  you  ask  me  to  give  them  up,  though  you 
offer  me  nothing  in  their  stead.  Well,  doctors,  if  you  will  go  to  Hurling- 
ham,  and  elsewhere,  I  think  you  will  find  some  urgent  cases  of  this  par- 
ticular disease,  *  sportsmen '  killing  and  maiming  pigeons  put  into  a 
trap,  with  fair  ladies  admiring  their  prowess,  and  if  these  patients  are  too 
distant,  you  will  find  subjects  for  your  consideration  nearer  home,  when 
1,000  pheasants,  driven  to  and  fro,  will  hardly  rise  before  a  dozen  guns 
in  the  familiar  presence  of  those  who  have  reared  and  fed  them. 

"  You  tell  me  that  my  mind  is  injured  by  literature,  which  is  ghastly, 

lascivious,  or  profane ;  by  entertainments,  by  songs  and  dances,  which 

are  also  more  or  less  immoral  and  obscene.     May  I  ask  what  course  of 

treatment  you  pursue  with  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  suffering 
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from  French  novels,  from  plays,  in  which  deadly  sin  is  treated  as  a 
jest  ?  You  wisely  warn  me  against  betting  and  the  racecourse,  and  bid 
me  deposit  every  farthing,  which  I  do  not  require  for  my  necessities,  in 
the  Post  Office  or  the  Penny  Bank.  Pray,  what  are  you  doing  for  those 
chronic  cases  at  Tattersall's  and  Newmarket  ?  Have  you  discovered  any 
ointment  for  those  bad  legSy  which  Holloway  has  no  power  to  cure? 
How  is  it  we  never  hear  of  j[^<^  Banks  for  the  rich,  and  that  no  notice  is 
taken  of  those  unhappy  lunatics  who  give  ;;^2,ooo  for  a  filly,  and  ;;^6,ooo 
for  an  old  cupboard  ?  " 

I'll  tell  you  what  sort  of  doctor  I  should  have  liked,  had  it  pleased 
God  to  set  me  to  work  along  with  you.  Not  the  man  who  said  to  me, 
"  You're  looking  sallow  and  shrunk  for  want  of  a  little  more  firesh  air 
and  exercise,  and  I  wish  you  may  get  it — good  morning,"  but  the  man 
who  said,  "  You  are  getting  rather  thick  on  the  ground  here  in  Derby, 
1 1, coo  more  souls  added  to  your  numbers  since  1861,  and  I  have  bought 
some  20  acres  of  ground  for  an  Arboretum  for  your  refreshment  and 
recreation."  I  should  have  liked  as  my  doctor,  not  the  man  who  said  to 
me,  "  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your  ignorance.  Why  don't  you  buy 
a  selection  of  well-bound  standard  works  instead  of  all  that  penny 
rubbish  ?  "  but  I  should  have  liked  the  man  who  said  to  me,  "  I  think, 
friend,  you'd  be  glad  if  you  had  the  opportunity  to  increase  your  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  I  have  built  you  a  Free  Library  and  furnished  it  with  a 
good  variety  of  books  to  be  always  open  for  your  use,  and  propose  to 
add  to  it  an  Art  Gallery,  which  I  trust  will  please  you  and  instruct  you." 

When  Sir  Francis  Crossley  presented  a  park  to  the  working  men  of 
Halifax,  he  said — '<  I  attribute  the  great  success  which  has  enabled 
me  to  make  this  gift  to  my  fellow  townsmen,  to  this  circumstance,  that 
when  we  first  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  big  mill  yonder,  my 
mother  said,  '  If  the  Lord  prosper  us  in  this  place,  the  poor  shall  taste 
of  it.' "  How  could  the  poor  taste  of  it  more  sweetly  than  in  a  place  of 
healthful  rest  and  recreation  ?  Ought  not  such  places  to  be  multiplied, 
not  only  by  individual  munificence,  but  by  public  combination  ?  Surely 
one  of  the  first  anxieties  of  a  Government  should  be  the  physical,  as 
well  as  the  moral,  condition  of  the  people.  Surely  the  commercial 
man,  the  employer  of  labour,  must  perceive,  in  his  consideration  of 
profit  and  loss,  if  he  have  no  higher .  motive,  the  prime  importance  of 
that  power,  which  health  alone  can  give,  to  see  quickly,  and  strike 
strongly,  and  endure  continuous  work.  How  much  more  then  should 
the  Christian,  who  professes  to  regard  all  men  as  brethren,  who  has 
been  taught  that  if  one  member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it, 
how  much  more  should  he  strive  to  brighten  the  lives  and  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  sons  of  toil  ?  As  it  is,  is  there  not  too  much  truth  in 
the  sorrowful  sentence,  "  that  the  right  to  dwell  freely  in  a  grimy  street, 
to  drink  freely  in  the  neighbouring  public-house,  and  to  walk  freely 
between  the  high  walled  parks  and  the  jealously  preserved  estates  of 
our  landowners,  is  all  that  the  just  and  equal  laws  of  England  secure  to 
the  mass  of  the  population  ?  "  *     Well  may  our  Poet-laureate  ask — 

**  Why  should  not  these  great  sirs 
Give  up  their  parks  a  dozen  times  a  year, 
And  let  the  people  breathe  ?  " 
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**  Oh,"  it  is  answered,  "  they'll  destroy  everything."  It  is  not  true. 
Trust  them,  and  tell  them  you  trust  them,  and  they  will  destroy  nothing. 
Just  a  fortnight  ago,  I  was  walking  in  the  grounds  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  homes  in  Great  Britain,  New  Battle,  near  Edinburgh,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Lothian  ;  and  the  gardener  told  me  that  the  park  and  the 
gardens  were  opened  to  anyone  at  all  times,  and  that  great  numbers 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  but  they  did  no  harm. 

It  is  told  that  a  clergyman,  whose  grave-yard  was  sadly  overcrowded, 
except  on  the  north  side  of  his  church,  which  being  damp  and  drear, 
was  not  used  for  sepulture,  went  to  a  woman,  who  was  very  old  and  ill, 
and  having  explained  to  her  that  the  dislike  to  the  shady  side  was  a 
mere  fancy  and  superstition,  asked  her  as  a  favour,  and  for  the 
example  of  others,  to  give  directions  that  her  interment  should  take 
place  in  the  vacant  portion  of  the  ground.  The  old  lady  took  a 
few  moments  for  consideration,  and  then  made  answer,  **  Well,  sir, 
as  you  say  that  one  part's  as  good  as  another,  and  that  it's  of 
no  consequence  whatever  where  we're  put,  p'raps  you'll  gie  us  a 
lead,^*  I  think  that  the  working  men  may  justly  say  to  some  of  his 
counsellors,  "gie  us  a  lead."  Think  how  few  our  amusements  are,  and 
if  they  seem  to  you  not  only  few  but  evil,  show  unto  us  the  more 
excellent  way.  "  Gie  us  a  lead  "  to  a  public  garden,  or  a  bit  of  garden 
of  our  own,  a  cricket  ground,  a  fives  court,  a  picture  gallery,  good 
cheerful  rooms,  where  we  can  read  book  or  newspap>er,  play  games,  and 
smoke  our  pipes,  with  accompaniments  so  regulated  by  rules  as  to  keep 
all  within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth. 

Gie  us  a  lead  !  Could  you  not  come  among  us  now  and  then,  walk, 
and  talk,  join  us  in  our  sports,  and  make  friends  ?  We  are  told  that  in 
foreign  countries  there  are  beautiful  promenades,  where  the  rich  and 
poor  meet  together,  and  listen  to  excellent  music.  "  With  all  our  vast 
expenditure  on  our  Army,  can't  they  spare  us  a  band  ?  " 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  claims  are  just  upon  Government,  upon 
employers,  and  upon  men  of  means ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  will 
ever  be  recognised  and  responded  to  in  any  comprehensive  and  con- 
tinuous form  unless  it  be  from  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  love,  which, 
unhappily,  is  too  rare  in  our  midst.  Shams  and  counterfeits  abound — 
any  amount  of  that  sympathy  which  talks  about  feeling,  but  never  feels 
in  its  pocket.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  great  professor  of  piety 
entering  a  cottage  and  remarking  to  a  poor  old  woman,  whom  he  found 
on  her  knees  washing  a  cabbage  for  her  dinner,  *'  Ah,  my  dear  friend, 
I'm  sorry  to  see  you  in  that  position,  only  caring  for  the  body,  instead 
of  thinking  of  your  soul."  Christianity  has  few  worse  enemies  than 
these !  A  Christian  would  have  said,  '^  I'll  be  back  again  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  bring  you  a  bit  o*  bacon." 

III.  And  true  Christian  love  not  only  seeks  to  teach  Truth  and  to  do 
good  to  a//,  and  does  it  so  persuasively  that  the  gentleness  of  its  method 
reconciles  the  learner  to  the  severity  of  its  restraint  * — "  the  quality  of 
mercy  is  not  strained,  it  falleth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven  upon  the 
place  beneath," — but  it  sets  itself  bravely  against  all  evil,  and,  like  the 
Great  Teacher,  yearns  to  heal  all  manner  of  disease — not  only  of  the 

*  "  Clementer  tamen,  ut  persuasionis  httniftnitas  asperitatem  coercitionis  exclu- 
deret." — St,  Ambrose, 
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body,  but  of  the  souL  One  might  be  led,  by  the  writings  and  speeches 
of  a  multitude  of  good  men,  to  suppose  that  there  was  in  our  day  but 
one  sin,  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  It  is  a  very  fearful,  fatal  wickedness. 
It  is  not  only  that  millions  of  money  and  centuries  of  labour  are  wasted 
by  it ;  it  is  not  only  that  the  brain  is  diseased,  and  the  heart  weakened, 
and  the  limbs  crippled,  and  the  face  disfigured,  thQ  man  debased,  and 
the  home  made  wretched ;  it  is  not  only  that  women  are  outraged,  wives 
beaten  and  murdered,  children  untaught,  staived,  and  in  rags  ;  not  only 
that  all  which  is  high,  and  noble,  and  gracious,  and  brave,  and  pure,  is 
destroyed  by  drunkenness ;  not  only  that  it  has  tarnished  our  national 
honour,  and  enfeebled  our  influence,  that  our  emigrants  have  brought  a 
curse  and  not  a  blessing  to  those  whom  they  have  taught  this  vice ;  that 
our  missioners  are  told,  you  hold  in  one  hand  a  Gospel  of  Temperance, 
and  in  the  other  a  cup  of  deadly  wine ;  you  tell  us  to  devote  all  our 
faculties  of  mind  and  body  to  a  service  of  self-denial,  and  then  you 
stupify  us  with  opium ;  it  is  not  only  that  the  body  is  defiled  and 
destroyed,  but  souls,  countless  souls,  are  perishing  around  us. 

But  in  our  dread  and  detestation  of  this  destructive  sin,  and  in  oor 
attempts  to  subdue  it,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  there  are 
other  sins,  which  are  more  universal  and  as  deadly  as  drunkenness? 
Sins  which  present  themselves  to  us  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  lives, 
and  in  a  more  subtle  form  than  the  temptations  of  drink.  Sins  which  are 
all  the  more  powerful  because  they  are  done  in  secret  Sins  which  our 
Lord  names  foremost  among  the  things  which  defile  a  man.  Sins  which 
steal  away  the  brightness  of  boyhood,  and  which  mock  the  incapable 
desires  of  age — sins  of  self-pollution,  fornication,  adultery.  And  there 
might  be  no  such  things  as  lying,  covetousness,  and  stealing,  blasphemy, 
cruelty,  gluttony,  and  pride. 

And  why  is  Total  Abstinence,  which  I  revere  as  much  as  any  man  as 
a  blessed  and  unique  remedy  for  chronic  disease,  and  as  a  preventive, 
though  not  the  best,  when  there  is  danger  of  infection  to  be  forced 
upon  me  ?  Why  am  I  to  take  this  medicine,  when  I  am  not  only  in 
good  health,  but  fully  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  I  am  a  better 
man  without  it  ?  If  any  one  says  to  me,  I  must  sign  the  pledge  or  I 
shall  be  overcome,  I  should  say,  Friend,  sign  at  once,  and  I  shall  honour 
you  with  all  my  heart ;  but  when  you  have  done' it,  please  don't  patronize 
or  pity  me,  or  I  shall  be  constrained  to  tell  you  that  I  find  a  great  deal 
in  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  turned 
the  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  feast,  and  sat  down  with  the  publicans 
and  sinners,  about  temperance,  and  against  the  abuse  of  wine,*  but 
nothing  about  teetotalism;  you  will  compel  me  to  express  my  belief 
that  it  is  better  and  braver  to  say,  "  I  could,  but  I  won't,"  rather  than 
"  I  would,  but  I  can't."  **  Madam,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  Abbess, 
"  you  are  here,  not  so  much  from  the  love  of  virtue  as  from  the  fear  of 
vice."  Drunkenness  must  be  conquered  by  conviction,  not  by  compul- 
sion. Self-respect  put  a  stop  to  the  drinking-bouts  of  the  rich,  and  to 
the  common  expression  "as  drunk  as  a  lord."  Self-respect,  taught  by  Chris- 
tianity and  encouraged  by  Christian  sympathy,  and  help,  must  eman- 
cipate from  this  tyranny  the  working  man.  Encouraged,  I  say,  by  Chris- 
tian sympathy  and  help.     Let  those  who  have  so  many  comforts  and 
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amusements  of  their  own,  provide  them  in  some  fonn  for  their  neigh- 
bours. Let  those  who  condemn  the  public-house  help  to  build  the 
Workman's  Club  (and  I  would  remark,  as  having  organised  such  an 
institution,  that  its  influence  is  extended  and  the  cause  of  sobriety  pro- 
moted by  temperance,  that  is,  by  allowing  a  limited  quantity  of  drink), 
and,  more  than  this,  let  them  join  in  the  amusements  of  the  people. 
When  the  Queen  of  England  gives  a  ball  for  her  household,  she  goes  to 
witness  their  enjoyment  (what  a  beautiful  picture  that  is  of  Her  Majesty 
reading  to  an  old  man  in  a  poor  cottage  as  he  lies  sick  on  his  bed !) 
and  it  would  be  happier  for  every  home  and  for  every  city  if  there  were 
more  communion,  in  recreation  as  well  as  in  work. 

But  the  victory  which  delivers  from  a  single  vice  does  not  make  the 
victor  virtuous — who  supposes  that  there  will  be  no  more  fighting  because 
we  have  demolished  Arabi  ?  No  one  trusts  a  general  who  brags,  and 
promises  universal  peace,  because  he  has  won  a  battle.  How  solemnly 
we  are  warned  of  the  sudden  destruction  which  comes,  when  we  say,  all 
is  safe.  Let  me  repeat  to  you  the  wise  words  of  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
spoken  to  the  working  men  of  Leeds  \!^  "  In  so  far  as  total  abstinence, 
by  reforming  a  drunkard,  makes  a  spoilt  machine  more  useful,  the  value 
of  that  movement  is  unspeakable.  But  the  machine  is  finally  ruined, 
if  a  man  believes  that  he  may  rest  contented  in  his  self-righteousness, 
because  he  has  conquered  that  one  besetting  sin.  Never  let  him  rest 
till  you  have  made  him  understand  that  he  has  a  great  work  to  do  in 
God's  world,  and  that  it  cannot  be  done  merely  by  his  not  being  a 
drunkard,  but  that  he  must  humble  himself  before  his  Maker,  Re- 
deemer, Sanctifier,  and  in  His  strength  must  try  to  be  a  blessing  to 
every  man  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact  in  this  busy  life."  There 
is  no  character  in  the  literature  of  childhood  which  I  disliked  so  much 
as  that  little  Jack  Homer,  who  sat  in  a  comer,  eating  his  Christmas  pie, 
and  he  put  in  his  thumb,  and  puUed  out  a  plum,  and  said  what  a  good 
boy  am  I,  and  there  is  no  more  offensive  person  in  real  life  than  he 
who  is  continually  bringing  out  the  same  text,  or  tract,  or 'medal,  or 
badge,  and  singing  (trumpet  obligato)  what  a  good  man  am  I. 

I  have  never  forgotten  a  lecture  on  use  and  abuse,  sharp,  short,  and 
in  my  mind  decisive,  which  I  heard  from  a  working  man.  I  was  wait- 
ing for  a  train,  not  far  from  Nottingham,  when  a  labourer  with  a 
basket  of  tools  on  his  head  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  me. 
Presently  we  were  joined  by  a  third  person,  who  wore  the  dress  of  a 
workman,  but  had  evidently  been  playing — playing  the  fool,  by 
putting  an  enemy  into  his  mouth  to  steal  away  his  brains.  He  bored 
my  neighbour  with  some  silly,  incoherent  remarks  to  saying,  **  Just 
you  leave  me  alone ;  you're  drunL"  On  which  he  drew  himself  up, 
with  a  sort  of  injured,  dignified  air,  and  answered,  **  Now,  just  you 
listen  to  me.  Do  you  suppose  that  a  mighty  Power  would  make  the 
barley  to  grow  in  the  fields,  and  the  hops  to  grow  in  the  hop-yards, 
and  then  put  it  into  the  mind  of  other  parties  to  make  'em  foment,  and 
me  not  meant  to  drink  *em ;  why  yer  know  noat."  On  which  the 
sober  man  replied, ''  I  know  this :  I  like  a  glass  of  good  ale  now  and 
then  ;  I  should  like  one  now,  for  I'm  tired  enough,  and  I  believe  that 
it  does  me  good,  and  that  a  mighty  Power  meant  it  so  to  do.     But 

•  See  Report  of  Leeds  Church  Congress,  p.  356. 
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I'm  quite  sure  that  He  never  made  the  barley  nor  the  hops  for  you  to 
take  'em  and  make  a  be-ast  o*  yoursen." 

IV.  This  is  a  Church  Congress,  and  I  would  ask  to  say  a  few  words, 
in  conclusion,  concerning  the  Church  and  the  working  men.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  for  many  years,  having  but  a  small  parish  of  my  own, 
to  join  in  mission  and  other  work  with  my  brethren  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  from  Truro  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  I  have  the  happiness 
to  number  among  my  friends  men  whose  views  differ  from  mine — Low 
Churchmen,  Broad  Churchmen — being  myself,  as  I  am  told,  rather 
High ;  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  which  this  long  and  wide  inter- 
course has  proved  to  me — that  the  highest  ambition,  the  dearest  wish, 
the  brightest  hope  now  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  anxious  and  energetic 
workers,  clerical  and  lay,  in  the  English  Church,  is  to  make  her,  not  in 
name,  but  in  reality,  the  Church  of  the  English  people.  They  regard 
with  sorrow  and  with  shame  those  times  of  apathy  and  sloth — (I  am 
speaking  generally) — when  the  shepherds  "  ate  of  the  fat  and  clothed 
themselves  with  the  wool,  but  did  not  feed  the  flock,"  and  the  sheep 
wandered  away  to  find  what  food  they  could.  They  have  resolved, 
God  helping  them,  to  redeem  the  past.  The  shepherds  have  come 
home,  and  repaired  the  sheepfolds.  There  is  hardly  a  village  in  the 
land  which  has  not  its  pastor,  and  I  appeal  to  you,  working  men,  who 
come  from  these  villages,  whether  those  pastors  are  not  prompt  to  offer 
their  counsel,  their  condolence,  their  substantial  aid,  to  all  those  who 
are  afflicted  and  distressed  in  mind,  body,  or  estate. 

Much  has  been  done,  much  is  doing,  but  much  remains  to  do.  The 
parish  churches  of  England  belong  to  the  parishioners,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  those  churches  should  be  free  and  open.  **  I 
thought,*'  said  a  working  man,  "  that  I  would  go  to  church ;  but  when  I 
got  there  all  the  seats  were  shut  in  with  doors,  and  the  people  in  the 
pit  and  the  people  in  the  side  boxes  looked  at  me  as  if  I'd  got  in 
without  paying ;  and  after  I'd  been  up  and  down,  like  a  man  on  the 
platform  wnen  there's  no  room  in  the  train,  it  occurred  to  me  to  go  home." 

The  services  of  the  Church  of  England  are  for  the  English  people, 
and  they  should  be  adapted  to  their  understanding,  their  taste,  and  their 
opportunities.  We  want  additions  not  subtractions  in  our  Prayer  Book. 
We  want  simple,  short,  impressive  services,  in  which  all  can  join, 
and  at  times  when  all  may  come  to  them.  What  special  good 
are  daily  services  at  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  to  those  who  cannot  attend 
them  ?  In  February  last,  at  the  close  of  the  Leicester  Mission, 
we  had  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  at  half-past 
six  in  the  morning,  before  there  was  light  enough  for  work- 
men to  go  to  their  work.  We  had  220  communicants,  chiefly  of  the 
working  classes.  **  Do  you  know  what  first  led  me  to  your  church  ?** 
said  a  working  man  to  a  clergyman.  "  I  met  you  going  to  your  busi- 
ness when  I  was  going  to  mine."  He  who  teaches  children  to  shake 
off  dull  sloth  and  early  rise  to  pay  their  morning  sacrifice,  should  have 
his  blinds  up  betimes,  and  though  he  may  not  be  called  upon  to  preach, 
as  St.  Chrysostom  did,  *'^ Illucescente  Aurord^*  at  daybreak,  his  matin 
service  will  be  a  good  sermon.  He  has  the  best  of  example  and 
encouragements  :  •*  All  the  people  came  early  in  the  morning  to  Him  in 
the  Temple  to  hear  Him." 

The  sermons  of  the  Church  of  England  are  for  the  English  people* 
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and  should  be  intelligible,  interesting,  and  impressive  to  all.  I 
am  convinced  that  they  would  interest  and  impress  more  generally 
if,  as  a  rule,  with  allowable  and  necessary  exceptions,  they  were 
spoken,  preached^  not  read.  To  me  the  difference  between  reading 
and  speaking  is  as  striking  as  that  between  a  horse  feeding  from  a 
nosebag,  and  the  same  quadruped  galloping  in  the  fields.  And  this 
preaching  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  churches  nor  to  the  clergy. 
In  the  words  of  our  Right  Reverend  President,  spoken  at  the  Bath  Con- 
gress, "the  parish  priest  should  be  a  street  preacher,  but  he  wants  help ; 
and  there  should  be  an  order  of  missionary  preachers  established  in 
every  diocese  for  this  particular  purpose." 

And  as  regards  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  improvement  of  the 
people,  the  Church  is  making  earnest  and  successful  efforts  by  her 
schools  and  societies,  not  forgetting  their  amusements.  The  very  word 
holiday  tells  us  of  a  time  when  the  mirthful  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
people  were  connected  with  the  festivals  of  the  Church.  "  Why  should 
we  fear  our  cup  of  joy,  if  pure,  would  sparkle  less  ?  "  Three  months  ago 
{an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  fancies)  a  goodly  number  of  working 
men  and  women  paid  me  the  compliment  of  a  visit  from  Nottingham, 
twenty  miles  away.  They  walked  about  my  garden — the  weather  was 
not  propitious  for  games — ^they  had  what  is  called  a  knife  and  fork  tea  in 
our  village  club- room,  and  then,  by  their  own  wish,  we  walked  to  the 
House  of  God  as  friends,  and  had  a  short,  hearty,  happy  service. 

To  show  you  that  these  members  of  "  The  Church  of  England  Work- 
itig  MetCs  Society "  do  not  restrict  their  religion  to  holidays  and  mere 
formal  church  going,  I  may  tell  you  that  they  have  taken  a  house  in 
Nottingham  as  a  centre  of  Mission  Work,  at  which  there  is  to  be  a  coffee 
and  news  room,  a  night  school  for  men,  free  breakfasts  for  destitute 
children  on  Sundays,  and  cheap  dinners  for  the  poor.  The  Church  can- 
not have  a  more  powerful  alliance,  or  a  truer  sonship,  than  this. 

I  must  not  presume  upon  your  kind  patience,  and  will  only  add  my 
earnest  entreaties,  that  you  will  respect  our  work,  as  we  respect  yours, 
that  you  will  learn  from  us,  as  we  learn  much  from  you,  that  you  will 
join  your  prayers  with  ours,  that  we  may  increase  and  abound  in  love  one 
toward  another,  and  toward  all  men,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  remembering  alway  that,  in  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  the  Judge  himself  has  told  us  that  He  will  welcome  to  His 
glories  those  who,  for  His  sake,  have  done  works  of  mercy,  and  will 
reject  those  who  have  done  them  not.  Oh,  my  brothers,  not  in  mere 
words  and  wishes,  but  with  heart  and  hand,  let  us  **  bear  one  anothers 
burdens,"  and  so  fulfil  the  law,  and  claim  the  promises  of  Christ. 


The    Rev.   W.    J.   Knox-Little,    Rector    of    St.   Alban's, 
Cheetwood,  Manchester,  and  Canon  of  Worcester. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  the  last  speaker,  whilst  he 
understands  as  much  about  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  working  men  of 
England  as  most  men  I  know,  also  understands  more  about  the 
cultivation  of  roses  than  perhaps  any  man  in  Europe.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  am  quite  certain  of,  and  that  is,  that  he  has  not  left  me  a  bed  of 
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roses  upon  which  to  lie  to-night.  I  think  when  any  speaker  follows  my 
dear  friend,  Canon  Hole,  he  has  a  very  difficult  task  before  him ;  and, 
therefore,  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  some  sort  of  apology  for  addressing  you, 
and  the  apology  is  this — I  address  you,  to-night,  first  on  the  principle 
of  disobedience,  which  implies  courage  ;  and  then  on  the  principle 
of  obedience,  which  implies  a  habit  of  due  submission.  Now,  here  is 
a  paradox.  I  doubt  not,  that  some  of  you,  if  you  go  home,  after  a 
questionable  transaction,  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  great  authority 
with  whom  you  have  to  reckon  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  when  I  left 
home  to-night,  the  last  expression  from  that  supreme  authority  as  to  my 
conduct  in  coming  to  Derby  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  belief  in  my 
proximate  lunacy.  I  am,  so  far  then,  acting  on  a  principle  of  dis- 
obedience.  I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  it.  There  is  another  principle 
which  governs  me  to-night;  the  principle  of  obedience.  There  is  a 
power  which  I  recognise  as  a  very  solemn  power,  and  that  power  is 
represented  here  by  one  deserving  of  very  deep  respect.  I  was  all  but 
commanded  to  address  this  meeting  to-night  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
and  when  I  remember  the  antecedents  of  the  bishop  of  this  diocese, 
when  I  remember  his  great  work,  his  great  humility,  his  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  his  spirituality  of  character,  and  his  unusual  fairness  of 
temper  and  respect  for  justice,  then  I  speak  without  flattery,  in  the  face 
of  domestic  objection,  and  say  there  is  no  choice.  My  brothers,  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  I  got  out  of  my  bed  to  come  and 
speak  to  you  to-night,  and  as  to  what  I  am  to  say,  you  will  not  forget 
that  my  subject  of  address  is  circumscribed  by  the  same  authority  who 
besought  my  presence.  I  am  not  able  to  speak  to  you  on  large 
questions,  but  I  am  commanded  by  the  Bishop  to  speak  to  you  upon 
one  that  is  important,  and  I  am  very  certain,  from  your  attention  and 
earnestness,  that  I  shall  not  speak  in  vain.  My  friends,  when  some  of 
us  were  boys  at  school,  we  learnt  one  phrase  amongst  the  many 
important  sayings  of  the  ancient  Latinists,  which  embodies  a  useful  hint 
for  conduct,  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidaniy  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
•'  mind  your  own  business,"  "  stick  to  your  own  trade,"  and  I  shall  try 
on  this  occasion  to  stitk  to  mine.  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  yours,  such  is  my  ignorance  of  the  special  industries  in  Derby,  but  I 
quite  understand  that  the  object  of  my  special  trade  is  this — to  advance 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  And  I  have  to  speak  to  you  to-night  on  one 
subject  that  belongs  to  that  kingdom,  and  if  I  may  help  in  its  advance- 
ment, I  speak  to  you  with  delight.  With  delight  to  myself,  but  perhaps 
not  to  you ;  but  I  hope  you,  at  least,  will  bear  with  me.  I  cannot 
conceive  why  it  is — except  by  his  kindness  and  friendship— that  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  should  ask  me  to  get  up  from  a  bed  of  sickness  to 
speak  to  you.  However,  my  subject,  though  not  for  purposes  of 
amusement,  has  claims  upon  you.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
heard  of  a  certain  young  lady  who  was  travelling  to  Australia,  and  on 
board  the  ship  there  were  twelve  gentlemen  and  no  other  ladies.  It  was 
an  awkward  position,  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  present  desired — as 
it  is  said  in  ordinary  phrase — to  improve  the  occasion,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  fell  to  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better  expression,  I 
must  describe  as  "courting."  There  is  certainly  a  difficulty  when 
twelve  persons  are  courting  one,  but  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  with 
the  twelve  persons  but  with  the  one.    I  dare  say  it  is  not  a  difficulty 
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which  often  occurs,  but  it  did  in  this  case,  so  history  says,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  contradict  it.  The  lady  then  being  in  difficulty,  appealed  to  the 
only  available  authority  from  whose  dispassionate  judgment  she  might 
fairly  hope  for  guidance ;  she  went  to  the  captain  and  said,  "  Which  of 
these  twelve  persons  am  I  to  marry  ?  "  His  reply  was  of  this  kind — tell 
each  one,  if  he  loves  you,  to  go  overboard,  and  whichever  one  does  so, 
that  one  is  true  and  deserves  your  hand.  She  spoke  the  word,  and  over 
went  eleven  of  them !  Well,  my  friends,  the  position  became  still  more 
embarrassing,  did  it  not  ?  Again,  she  could  only  turn  to  the  friendly 
captain,  and  she  said,  "  What  am  I  to  do  now  ?"  upon  which  he  advised, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  *•  Marry  the  dry  one."  Now,  I  presume, 
having  heard  tihe  speech  of  Canon  Hole,  and  those  of  archbishops  and 
bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  who  have  addressed  the  meeting,  that  the 
only  principle  upon  which  I  can  plead  for  your  unflagging,  short,  final 
attention,  is  of  this  practical  character,  '*  attend  to  the  dry  one."  So 
being  "  the  dry  one,"  let  me  speak  a  few  plain  words  on  a  matter  of 
serious  importance.  I  pass  out  of  the  region  of  amusement  and  enter 
into  that  of  duty.  I  am  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  I  speak  to  you  to  try 
and  advance  the  cause  of  my  King. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  that  may  help  you,  and  I  speak  to  each,  on  a 
subject  which  in  some  sense  touches  us  all,  on  which,  therefore,  we  take 
counsel  as  man  to  man — "The  morality  of  the  workshop."  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  ten  minutes ;  but  I  will  try 
what  I  can  do  to  remind  you  of  salient  points  of  duty.  My  friends, 
what  is  morality  ?  Morality  touches  each  of  us,  because  each  has  the 
capacity  of  man.  Morality  has  to  do  with  the  free  choice  of  the 
creature — ^his  unfettered  power  of  choosing  good  or  evil,  choosing  right 
or  wrong.  The  science  of  morality  is  the  science  of  conduct,  the  power 
of  choice,  how  to  act  upon  such  knowledge  as  we  possess,  with  reference 
to  what  is  evil  and  good  within  the  inner  soul,  in  the  heart,  in  the 
intelligence,  as  well  as  in  the  outer  world.  But  why  the  morality  of  the 
workshop?  I  remember  being  struck  with  a  phrase  of  a  great 
philosopher,  with  whose  general  conclusions  I  do  not  agree.  He  said 
what  amounted  to  this:  "Ideas  are  powerful  only  under  favourable  con- 
ditions ;  for  if  they  conspire  with  circumstances  then  they  effect  great 
things  in  the  world,  but  not  otherwise."  The  idea  of  a  true  morality  of 
choosing  right  instead  of  wrong  is  a  powerful  idea,  but  its  effective  results 
depend  in  some  considerable  measure  upon  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  finds  play. 

Your  special  circumstances  giving  seriousness  to  your  social  choice  is 
your  place  in  the  workshop.  That  is  your  opportunity.  I  use  the  word 
morality  of  the  workshop,  and  restrict  my  advice  within  such  limits  only 
because  I  am  guided  in  doing  so.  The  .moral  power  of  a  working  man 
extends,  of  course,  far  beyond  the  workshop,  but  what  the  working  men 
of  England — be  they  engaged  behind  the  counters  in  our  ordinary  shops, 
be  they  artisans  in  our  factories  and  works — what  they  need  to  realise  is 
this :  That  in  their  workshop,  in  their  scene  of  labour,  they  have  a  great 
opportunity  in  which  to  exercise  morality — to  choose  right  or  wrong. 
Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  how  they  may  succeed  and  how  they  may 
fail.  Now  there  are  three  thoughts  about  your  workshops  which  I  know 
from  experience.  Among  the  working  men  of  several  great  cities  there 
are  some  of  my  very  dear  friends,  and  I  know  by  their  testimony,  which 
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is  quite  unimpeachable,  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  true.  I  see  before 
me  the  working  men  of  Derby,  and  it  may  be,  of  course,  that  you  are 
different  from  the  London,  Manchester,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or 
Chicago  working  men,  for  those  are  the  places  I  know  best  from 
experience.  It  may  be  that  you  are  different,  it  is,  however,  scarcely 
practicable,  for  human  nature  is  human  nature ;  and  I  think  you  will  find, 
anyhow,  some  grain  of  truth  in  what  I  say.  I  say  there  are  three 
thoughts  on  which  your  minds  should  be  fixed : 

1.  First  in  the  workshops;  any  honest  man  has  a  great  opportunity 
for  witnessing  to  the  value  of  honesty  and  truth.  Now  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  such  a  case  as  this :  A  lady  goes  into  a  sRop  and  asks  for 
some  article  of  dress ;  she  is  shown  one  example  of  it  out  of  a  large 
stock ;  she  considers  it  rather  old  looking,  slightly  shabby.  "  Not  at 
all."  She  is  "  much  mistaken,"  it  is  "  a  sweet  thing,"  "  just  arrived 
from  Paris,"  the  whole  stock  has  been  sold  off  with  unexampled 
rapidity !  Such  is  the  shopman's  refute.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a 
slightly  damaged  specimen  of  an  old  stock,  which  has  lain  for  some 
time  in  un honoured  isolation  in  its  lonely  drawer,  nor  had  it  at  any 
time  any  sort  of  connection  with  the  capital  of  France.  Even  if  money 
come,  can  any  good  come  of  such  abundant  falsehood  ? 

I  remember  a  young  fellow  coming  to  a  clergyman,  and  saying,  "  If  I 
were  to  write  the  truth  at  my  desk  in  business  correspondence,  my 
master  would  dismiss  me ; "  and  he  added,  "  you  are  a  parson,  what 
do  you  say  I  ought  to  do  ?  "  Refuse  to  be  false,"  was  the  answer, 
"  and  even  if  you  are  sent  about  your  business,  then,  in  God's  name, 
go  about  your  business.  Do  your  best,  and  trust  Gk)d."  I  should  like 
to  say  a  good  word  for  that  master,  however ;  when  the  young  man 
said,  "  I  cannot  be  untruthful,"  the  man  cursed  and  swore,  indeed,  and 
called  him  a  fool,  with  a  qualifying  and  profane  expletive ;  but  he  did 
not  dismiss  him :  that  .master  venerated  truth,  respected  him  for  his 
honesty,  and  he  holds  his  post.  The  workshop  is  an  opportunity  for 
testing  and  strengthening  truthfulness  of  character.  You,  all  of  you, 
may  gather  a  passing  popularity  by  falling  in  with  the  public  opinion  of 
a  class  or  clique  ;  may  make  life  easy  for  the  moment  by  being  carried 
away  by  the  crowd ;  but  remember,  dear  fellows,  you  who  have  to  work 
with  your  hands,  as  some  of  us  have  to  work  with  our  brains,  remember 
that  if  for  faithfulness  to  principle  you  ever  have  to  face  trouble,  if  you 
have  to  face  sorrow,  if  you  have  to  face  contempt — remember  that  the 
day  is  coming  when  the  Lord  of  all  of  us  will  recognise  your  work,  will 
recognise  and  reward.  I  say,  then,  as  to  the  morality  of  the  workshop, 
it  is  an  opportunity  to  be  true. 

2.  Again,  the  workshop  is  a  place  for  forming  friendships,  and,  there- 
fore, an  opportunity  of  influence.  In  the  hard-working  life  of  men  there 
are  many  struggles,  and  there  are  ups  and  downs  ;  but  in  his  workshop 
he  has  opportunities  of  forming  friendships,  and  exercising  influences 
which  will  last  when  time  is  no  more.  Think,  for  example,  of  this : 
Fancy  (and  this  is  no  fancy  picture)  a  lad  going  into  an  English  work- 
shop ;  fancy  the  condition  of  that  lad  who  has  to  learn  his  trade  from 
the  skilled  workmen ;  fancy  the  price  he  has  not  infrequently  to  pay  for 
learning  it.  He  has  sometimes  to  break  rules  laid  down  by  his  master. 
He  has  to  bring  in  beer,  or  tobacco,  or  other  contraband,  in  breach  of 
the  authoritative  regulations  of  the  house.     If  he  refuses,  he  is  reported 
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for  some  real  or  imaginary  fault  to  the  head,  and  there  is  no  redress. 
He  is  dismissed  as  a  stupid  or  a  fool.  What  sort  of  influence  have  you 
in  such  cases  ?  I  do  not  say  that  these  things  happen  in  Derby,  but  I 
know  that  such  things  do  happen  in  some  places  in  this  country,  and 
that  lads  coming  forth  from  honest  homes^  trying  to  do  their  duty,  get 
under  the  influence  of  a  bad  public  opinion,  and  are  morally  ruined  in 
English  workshops.  I  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  influence  to  guard 
against  this. 

3.  And,  further,  the  workshops  afibrd  opportunities  for  speaking  good 
words.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  responsibility  upon  you  involved 
in  the  use  of  words  ?  I  have  thought  of  it  many  a  time.  There  are 
few  of  us  who  have  not  known  what  it  is  to  hear  a  hasty  thing  said  on  a 
platform  at  a  meeting,  or  in  ordinary  talk,  for  which  we  have  been  sorry 
afterwards,  because  when  we  knelt  down  to  pray  we  felt  we  had  wronged 
someone,  or  backed  up  someone  in  wrong,  and  there  has  been  a  voice 
within  that,  has  said  to  us,  **  You  had  better  have  left  such  words  un- 
said." Have  you  not  felt  the  same  thing  ?  I  feel  a  keen  interest  in 
you  who  are  sons  of  toil,  for  I  have  many  friends  among  workmen, 
and  I  know  working  lads  who  are  as  dear  to  me  as  if  they  were  my 
own  children,  and  I  am  sure  that  vital  injury  is  done  in  our  workshops 
by  the  immorality  of  language — by  bad  words.  If,  as  we  ought,  we 
hate  shams,  let  us  try  to  make  our  Congress  real,  by  making  a  fresh 
start  in  fundamental  duty.  Many  of  our  working  lads  try  to  serve  God 
and  be  honest  and  pure  and  true,  but  they  may  say,  and  with  good 
reason,  "  How  am  I  to  keep  down  my  passions  and  restrain  my  tongue 
when  half-a-dozen  people  are  either  jeering  at  my  religion;  or  in  their 
conversation  outraging  decency,  are  talking  either  beastliness  or 
blasphemy  ?  How  am  I  to  keep  my  imagination  unpolluted,  and  my 
thoughts  reverent  and  unstained  ?  How  am  I  to  hold  my  ground  ?  " 
How,  indeed  ?  It  is  often  our  duty,  as  God's  ministers,  to  give  an 
answer  :  to  point  out  the  possibility  of  perseverance,  and  the  power  of 
victory ;  but  I  should  like  you  to  remember  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  create  such  difficulties  for  the  young — the  responsibility  of  such 
words.  If  in  the  workshops  of  Derby  there  ate  men  who  use  words  with 
double  meaning,  the  expression  of  base  thoughts,  filling  the  mind  and 
imagination  with  evil  images,  and  leading  to  the  destruction  of  lofty  human 
character,  I  say  to  them  stop,  think  of  the  responsibilities  for  the  morality 
of  the  workshop,  choose  the  right,  do  that  which  is  good;  resist  the  wrong ; 
despise  what  is  bad  ;  restrain  your  words,  restrain  and  guide  them  ;  and 
when  you  see  a  young  lad  coming  among  you  with  the  simple  habits  of 
his  country  home,  or  improved  by  better  influences  in  his  Sunday 
School,  who  desires  to  be  true,  who  wants  to  do  his  duty,  stand  by  him 
in  his  need.  Some  of  you  say  (yes,  I  know  how  a  human  heart  feels), 
**  It  is  precious  hard."  So  it  is,  I  grant  you.  How  are  you  to  do  it  ? 
I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words.  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  a  young 
man  sitting  down  on  a  doorstep  in  a  Continental  town  in  the  darkness 
of  a  lonely  street.  I  remember  the  same  man  lying  one  Sunday  afternoon 
on  the  top  of  a  breezy  Down.  Neither  darkness  nor  sunlight  oppressed 
or  cheered ;  the  cry  of  a  heart  in  great  perplexity  was,  "  What  is  the 
truth.'*  And  the  voice  that  brought  relief  said  this — "  Nevermind  about 
the  doctrine,  true  or  false,  for  the  moment.  He  will  guide  you  as  to  that ; 
but  remember  it  is  always  better  to  do  right.     It  is  always  Christ-like  to 
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conquer  self."  That  is  the  path  that  leads  to  the  light  That  is 
a  principle  for  life.  On  that  principle  I  hope  you  will  act.  You  find 
it  very  difficult  in  a  world  of  contradicting  voices  to  catch  the  truth. 
This  will  be  overcome  if  a  first  difficulty  is  faced  and  fought,  the 
difficulty  to  do  right.  It  is  better  to  do  what  conscience  says  is  right 
than  to  do  wrong,  and  in  the  end  it  brings  happiness  and  peace.  You 
may  say,  *'  It  is  all  very  well,  but  how  is  one  to  act  up  to  that  principle?^ 
I  answer,  remember  three  great  words.  First,  the  word  •*  duty."  It 
was  said  by  a  great  English  Admiral,  and  it  has  been  repeated  a  thousand 
times,  "  That  England  expects  that  every  man  this  day  will  do  his  duty," 
and  I  say,  what  is  more,  God  expects  it.  I  say  this  from  experience, 
paraphrasing  the  thought  of  a  great  American,  "  There  are  many  enemies 
that  we  find  it  easy  to  face  or  easy  to  flee  firom,  but  there  is  one  we  dare 
hardly  face,  and  from  whom  yet  we  cannot  flee,  and  that  is  a  sense  of 
duty  disregarded."  My  brothers,  in  your  workshops  I  ask  you  to  re- 
member the  priceless  value  of  a  sense  of  duty.  My  second  word — catch- 
word, if  you  like — is  "  sin."  Remember,  it  is  is  a  terrible  thing  to  lose 
your  fortune  \  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  lose  your  friends ;  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  feel  your  health  failing,  while  apparently  your  work  is  but  half 
done ;  but  there  is  one  more  terrible  thing  than  all,  and  that  is  to  feel 
that  you  do  knowingly  what  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  Put  your 
foot  upon  mortal  sin  when  it  arises.  I  say  to  you  as  I  have  said  to  lads 
on  entering  a  public  schoool,  "  If  there  comes  a  tempter  tempting  you 
to  do  what  is  dishonourable  and  wrong,  give  him  one  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  and  it  will  do  him  good  and  you  too."  Then,  my  last  word  is 
**  Christ."  Ask  God  in  Christ  to  help  you  in  your  workshops  to  be 
true,  to  use  right  influence,  and  to  stand  by  those  who  are  in  difficulty. 
You  may  ask  ">4^?a/,"  this  is  the  answer,  "  Christ'^ — Christ,  the  head  of 
His  Church — Christ  the  intercessor  in  prayer,  and  Christ  the  strength  of 
the  sacrament — Christ,  the  friend  nearest  and  dearest,  the  most  lasting  and 
the  best ;  Christ  who  helps  you  to  stand  popularity,  to  be  brave  before 
contempt ;  and  Christ  who  is  with  you  in  your  lonely  moments,  who 
gives  you  courage  in  danger,  and  in  weakness  strength.  He  is  not  a 
dream,  He  is  a  great  reality.  Christ  is  the  central  power  of  regenerate 
human  life,  and  when  you  have  and  use  the  power  of  Christ,  then  you 
can  conquer. 

I  love  the  working  men  of  England,  and  feel  for  the  temptations  of 
their  toil.  We  all  of  us  enjoy  times  of  quiet  and  of  rest,  and  yet  at 
such  times  some  of  us  count  the  hours  until  we  are  back  among  the 
workers  in  our  great  cities  such  as  yours  here,  such  as  mine — in  dear 
smoky  Manchester.  Oh  my  brothers,  you  and  I  have  to  work,  thank 
God.  Let  us  remember  by  religion  to  sanctify  labour.  Do  not  imagine 
that  anything  will  take  the  place  of  the  ancient  faith  or  of  the  ancient 
Church  of  your  forefathers.  Be  sure  of  one  thing,  you  may  not  be  so 
well  educated,  you  may  not  have  such  opportunities  as  the  clergy,  but 
each  has  his  place,  and  we  want  to  help  you.  Anyhow,  take  this  piece 
of  practical  advice,  I  do  not  think  any  soul  is  likely  to  be'  lost  if  that 
soul  prays ;  say  your  prayers — ask  for  forgiveness,  ask  for  strength, 
it  will  not  be  denied.  If  you  live  in  the  province  and  presence  of 
eternal  things,  you  will  conquer  in  your  strength  in  the  things  of  time. 
Not  long  ago,  I  was  standing  by  the  bed-side  of  a  dying  man  who  had 
worked  hard ;  I  had  known  his  circumstances,  his  trials  and  his  sorrows ; 
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and  when  he  came  to  die,  by  his  own  wish  and  desire  I  knew,  what  I 
had  not  known  before,  many  of  his  sins.  I  sat  by  his  dying  bed,  and 
in  that  solemn  hour  when  the  frontier  between  life  and  death ;  between 
time  and  eternity ;  between  work  and  rest  is  attenuated  to  the  finest 
line — after  he  had  told  me  many  of  his  troubles  and  asked  for  prayers 
and  expressed  resolutions,  and  sought  the  mercy  of  God  through  the 
dear  Redeemer,  he  said  this,  "  Ah  dear  friend,  if  my  boy  could  only 
feel  for  five  minutes  what  I  feel  to-hight,  surely  he  would  live  for 
eternity."  Yes^  that  is  it,  we  must  struggle  to  lift  the  thoughts  and 
affections  to  eternal  things,  then  shall  we  live  and  act  for  eternity. 
When  you  go  into  those  workshops  where  you  have  to  labour,  will  you 
remember,  my  brothers,  the  dignity  of  man  ?  will  you  remember  that 
you  are  bom  for  better  things,  and  strive  and  pray  to  rise  above,  to 
conquer,  sin?  will  you  remember  your  responsibility?  will  you  re- 
member that  the  hour  is  coming,  coming  quickly,  when  we  shall  none 
of  us  be  judged  as  parson  or  as  workman,  as  bishop  or  as  labourer,  but 
as  man — ^man  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to  live  in  Christ  ?  will  you 
remember  that  you  and  I  shall  not  then  be  asked  to  appraise  and  value 
the  thoughts  of  our  neighbours,  of  our  teachers,  of  this  one,  or  that  one, 
but  we  shall  have  to  give  an  account  of  ourselves  ?  In  fact,  I  have  not 
lost  my  time,  nor  wasted  yours,  if  by  these  words  I  help  you  to 
remember  that  in  your  workshop  there  is  a  great  opportunity,  and  that 
each  one  of  you  in  that  workshop  by  God's  grace  may  live  for  Christ. 


An  Overflow  Working  Men's  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Corn 
Exchange,  addressed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  (chairman), 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  H.  W.  Watkins,  Rev.  Canon  Venables,  Rev. 
R.  C.  Billing,  Rev.  J.  W.  Randall,  and  J.  C.  Welldon,  Esq. 

The  speeches  were  not  reported,  but  the  Editor  is  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  the  two  following  speeches : — 

The    Lord    BiSHOP    OF    WINCHESTER. 

The  few  words  I  wish  to  say  will  perhaps  not  seem  exactly  in 
accord  with  the  purposes  of  this  meeting,  because  the  Church — 
and  this  is  a  Church  Congress  meeting — is  supposed  to  have  to  do 
with  another  world ;  but  what  I  will  venture  to  say  rather  concerns 
this  world.  My  impression,  however,  is  that  this  world  and  the  next 
are  very  close  the  one  to  the  other.  We  are  always  in  the  midst 
of  this  world  and  of  the  next  world  at  the  same  time:  that  is  my 
creed.  A  brother  of  mine  some  twenty  years  ago  was  governor  of  a 
colony,  to  which  a  great  many  of  our  people  went  out  as  emigrants,  New 
Zealand ;  and  I  remember  that  brother  saying  to  me,  "  Don't  send  out 
a  number  of  young  men  to  us  here  who  cannot  do  anything.  These 
will  all  be  sure  to  go  to  the  bad.  Very  likely  to  get  to  drink  or  some- 
thing else  bad.  Don't  let  anybody  come  out  here  that  has  not  got  hard 
hands,  hard  head,  and  hard  cash."  That  was  my  brother's  recipe ; 
but  he  did  qualify  it  a  little.  *'  At  all  events,"  he  said,  '*  let  him  have 
two  out  of  the  three.    Any  one  of  them  won't  do  alone."    Now,  I  think 
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that  is  true  as  regards  success  in  life  here  at  home  as  well  as  abroad 
The  question  I  am  going  to  propound  is,  how  could  we  manage  to  have 
two  of  these  qualifications,  and  if  possible  three  of  them, — hard  hands, 
hard  head,  and  hard  cash  ?  I  think  this  concerns  us  all  If  we  are 
to  be  successful  in  life,  we  ought  to  have  hard  hands,  power  to  labour ; 
and  hard  heads,  skill  and  intellect ;  and  hard  cash,  by  which  I  mean 
capital.  No  business  can  succeed  without  diese  three  are  united.  They 
are  not  always  united  in  one  man  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  capital 
and  skill  and  labour  combine.  How  should  we  secure  hard  hands, 
power  to  labour?  That  is  good  health.  The  great  secret  of  good 
health  is  temperance.  I  don't  mean  temperance  in  the  merely  techni- 
cal sense  of  the  word.  If  a  man  wants  to  have  good  health  and  ability 
to  work  he  must  be  temperate  in  all  things ;  temperate  in  eating  as 
well  as  in  drinking ;  temperate  in  amusements ;  and,  above  all  things, 
he  must  not  give  his  body  to  sensual  lusts.  And  thus,  under  God's 
grace  and  help — we  could  not  do  without  that,  for  this  world  and  the 
next  are  closely  connected  together ;  but  by  God's  grace  and  help — we 
might  keep  our  bodies  *'  in  soberness,  temperance,  and  chastity.'*  If. 
unhappily,  in  our  youth,  we  have  given  way  to  sins  of  lust  and  intem- 
perance, it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  escape  the  consequences  of  sins  io 
our  body ;  but,  possibly,  even  if  we  have  given  an  inheritance  of  evil  to 
our  children — and  we  always  do  that  if  we  indulge  in  sensual  sins  and 
intemperance — still,  by  bringing  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  to 
live  sober  and  godly  lives,  we  can  do  a  great  deal  for  them,  even 
if  we  are  past  doing  much  for  ourselves.  Many  a  man  who  has 
lived  a  bad  life  in  the  past,  if  he  repents  earnestly  and  strives  to 
live  a  steady  and  sober  life,  not  only  gains  in  his  soul,  but  in  his 
body  too.  Good  health  is  much  dependent  upon  what  we  are  bom 
with  ;  and  I  want  you  especially  to  think  of  that  with  regard  to 
your  children.  And  so  it  is  also  with  regard  to  "  hard  head "  to 
the  brain.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  man  of  limited  powers  may  do  for 
himself  by  training  his  intellect.  But  at  all  events  we  can  endeavour  to 
do  this  for  our  children,  and  we  should  give  them  a  good  education. 
By  education,  of  course  I  mean  a  Christian  education ;  because  I  am 
very  certain  about  this — and  I  am  talking  that  you  may  remember  about 
this  world  as  well  as  the  next — that  Christian  education  strengthens  the 
intellect  as  well  as  the  soul,  better  than  mere  secular  education  can.  I 
have  heard  people  laugh  at  "  the  man  of  one  book,"  but  in  the  ex- 
perience of  a  long  life  and  a  long  ministry,  I  have  known  poor  people 
— dear  friends  of  mine — who  could  not  even  read,  but  who  knew  their 
Bible,  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  defect  of  not  being  able  to  read, 
became  sensible,  intelligent,  and  refined  in  their  intellect.  I  am  sure 
the  Bible  is  the  very  best  education  a  man  can  be  trained  up  in.  I 
have  had  the  blessing  of  a  good  education,  and  I  read  perhaps  more 
books  than  is  good  for  me,  but  if  I  were  asked  if  I  would  have  the 
Bible  to  teach  my  mind,  or  all  the  other  books  I  have  read  put  together, 
I  would  say  the  Bible.  Now  I  have  spoken  of  these  two  things  :  hard 
hands  and  hard  heads ;  but  what  shall  we  say  about  hard  cash.  Some 
men  were  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths,  and  to  many  it  was 
much  the  worse  for  them.  But  if  we  use  our  hard  hands  and  our  hard 
heads  we  may  to  some  extent  gain  hard  cash.  But  I  particularly  wish 
you  to  notice  that  we  have  not  only  to  gain  hard  cash ;  the  principal 
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point  is  how  to  keep  it  There  is  nothing  my  fellow  countrymen  suffer 
from  more  at  the  present  time  than  from  their  inability  to  keep  the 
money  they  earn.  The  French  are  an  example  to  the  English  in  this 
respect  We  are  very  apt  to  look  on  the  French  with  some  contempt, 
and  as  our  enemies ;  but  it  is  good  to  learn  even  from  enemies ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  French  peasantry,  though  so  much  poorer  than  our 
own,  yet  by  greater  thrift  and  prudence,  live  on  the  whole  more  happily, 
and  are  able  to  meet  difficulties  when  they  arrive,  as  was  shown  so 
clearly  after  the  Franco-German  War.  Whereas  our  people  when  they 
get  good  wages,  spend  all  recklessly,  often  in  self-indulgence,  and  are  all 
unprepared  for  the  rainy  day.  In  conclusion,  I  will  remind  you  that 
blessing  on  our  labours  and  peace  of  mind  can  come  only  from  trust  in 
God,  who  will  bless  the  labours  of  those  who  serve  and  trust  in  Him. 
And  once  more  I  say,  that  a  blessing  comes  down  on  those  who  help 
others  in  their  troubles.  "  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the 
Lord,"  This  I  believe.  First,  because  the  Bible  says  so.  But  secondly 
because  through  a  long  life  I  have  seen  those  most  blessed  in  their 
own  means,  who  were  most  liberal  to  others.  It  is  not  only  the  rich  who 
have  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  help  the  poor.  It  is  just  as  good 
for  the  poor  to  help  those  of  their  neighbours  who  are  more  in  need 
than  themselves.  I  know  that  the  working  man  often  does  this  at  great 
personal  self-sacrifice ;  and  I  know  a  case  of  a  former  parishioner  of 
my  own,  who  gave  nobly  from  his  scanty  earnings,  week  after  week,  to  a 
sick  man  in  a  neighbouring  street,  who  did  not  even  know  the  name  of 
his  benefactor. 


The  Rev.  Canon  George  Venables,  Vicar  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

I  HAVE  suggested  to  the  Church  Congress  Committee  on  two  or  three 
occasions  that  they  should  secure  for  these  meetings  one  or  two 
addresses  from  working  men,  being,  of  course,  bona  fide  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  wlio  should  stand  upon  the  platform  and  tell  the 
clergy  and  others  what  I  am  sure  we  much  desire  to  know,  viz,^  any- 
thing they  wish  to  say,  touching  the  feeling  of  working  men  in  reference 
to  the  Church  and  Christianity. 

By  "  working  men,"  I  mean  persons  from  amongst  yourselves, 
although  I  do  not  think  that  the  term  exclusively  belongs  to  you,  for  I 
believe  that  I  myself  work  more  hours  each  day  than  most  of  you.  If 
ever  you  succeed  in  getting  a  nine  hours  bill,  I  hope  that  you  could 
include  the  clergy  in  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  bill  compelling  every 
clergyman  to  work  hard  nine  hours  each  day,  but  I  trust  it  would  also 
forbid  our  labouring  twelve  hours  daily,  as  I,  and  many  besides  me, 
are  now  in  the  habit  of  doing.  I  wish  you  to  understand  who  I 
am.  As  I  started  to-night  from  another  part  of  Derby,  I  en- 
quired the  way  to  the  Com  Exchange,  and  a  good  natured 
but  wide-awake  working  man,  while  directing  me  which  way  to  take, 
informed  me  that  there  was  to  be  an  **  overflow  "  meeting  there,  and 
the  "  big  chaps  "  from  the  other  hall  would  come  over  to  speak,  but 
that  in  case  of  accidental  delay,  two  or  three  "  little  chaps  '*  would  be 
at  the  Corn  Exchange  "  in  fear "  (that  was  the  term)  they  should  be 
required.     Well,  I  am  the  "  little  chap,"  and  in  great  fear  too. 

Something  is  terribly  wrong  somewhere.      Something  is  very  wroi^ 
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here  in  Derby  amongst  yourselves,  and  amongst  other  people  too. 
Something  is  terribly  wrong  all  over  Great  Britain  and  Europe ;  and  I 
want  to  know  what  is  amiss,  and  where  the  evil  lies.  If  those  amongst 
you  who  try  to  live  a  hfe  of  Christianity  are  right ;  if  you  who  pray  daily 
to  God,  who  often  worship  in  Church,  who  attend  to  His  Word,  who 
frequent  the  Lord's  supper  are  right,  how  as  to  those  who  altogether  do 
otherwise  ?  Indifference  to  God ;  indifference  to  Godliness.  This  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  age.  '  Why  is  it  ?  I  will  mention  two  often 
quoted  declarations  which  greatly  help  to  produce  it,  and  if  you  will 
bear  with  me,  I  will  try  in  my  own  way  to  meet  them.  The  first  of 
these  objections  is  that  (they  say)  **  Prayer  is  of  no  good  J*  To  which  I 
reply  by  the  question  :  My  dear  fellow,  do  you  know  that  ?  Have  you 
tried  ?  Is  there  here  or  elsewhere  a  man  who  can  come  forward  and 
declare  that,  after  being  a  really,  truly,  and  regularly  praying  man  for 
years,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  prayer  is  useless  ?  I  have 
heard  many  a  man  declare  that  prayer  was  of  no  good,  but  not  men 
who  had  been  praying  men,  and  up  to  this  moment  I  have  never  found 
a  man  of  habitual  reverential  prayer  who  supported  such  a  declaration. 
And  next,  I  go  much  further.  I  say  that  it  is  a  reasonable  thing 
and  a  natural  thing  to  pray.  It  is  natural,  for  men  do  it  by  their 
very  instinct  upon  the  sudden  emotion  of  a  terrible  alarm,  and 
the  man  who  for  years  has  abstained  from  supplicating  Jehovah, 
bursts  out  in  exclamations  which,  however  irreverent  and  however 
sudden,  do  bear  witness  to  the  natural  feeling,  that  after  all  there  is  a 
God  to  go  to,  and  a  God  who  can  hear  and  can  help.  And,  I  say,  that 
prayer  is  a  very  reasonable  thing.  Is  God  my  Father  ?  Most  men 
confess  the  Fatherhood  cf  God,  whatever  else  they  may  deny.  Well,  a 
child  who  wants  some  gift  or  favour,  a  child  who  needs  some  counsel  or 
advice,  goes  to  his  natural  father,  and,  in  simple  language,  begs  the  gift, 
or  seeks  the  favour,  or  entreats  the  counsel  or  direction  he  requires. 
You  know  that  You  have  done  it  yourselves.  You  like  your  children 
to  do  it  towards  you.  And  you  always  attend  to  their  requests.  Yoa 
love  them  to  come  thus  to  you.  You  hear  them,  and  sometimes, 
because  you  love  them,  you  refuse  what  they  ask,  and  they,  though 
disappointed,  recognise  that  you  know  better  than  they,  and  submit 
Sometimes  you  give  what  they  ask,  sometimes  in  a  manner  different 
fi"om  their  expectations.  But  you  love  to  be  enquired  of  by  them. 
What  then  ?  Am  I  to  believe  that  God,  the  great  Father,  all  wise  and 
all  knowing,  and  all  powerful,  has  made  Himself  the  slave,  or  is  the  slave 
of  rules  and  regulations  so  rigid  and  inflexible,  that  He  cannot  do  to  me 
that  which  every  human  father  can  do,  and  many  fathers  do,  to  their 
entreating  children  ?  It  is  an  arrogant  declamation,  at  once  unnatural 
and  unreasonable,  which  tells  me  that  whatever  a  father  may  do  for  his 
child,  God  our  Heavenly  Father  can  neither  hear  us,  nor  grant  us  what 
He  sees  to  be  best  in  answer  to  our  prayers.  And,  if  you  will  let  me 
proceed  a  little  further,  there  is  the  other  common  utterance  which  I 
have  heard  asserted,  that  *•  When  we  are  dead^  we  are  done  for.^'  Now, 
first  of  all,  I  am  strong  in  the  suspicion  that  this  declaration  is  often 
wished,  but  very  seldom  believed.  There  be  few,  indeed,  who  are  con- 
fident that  there  is  no  responsibility  hereafter.  However,  let  us  suppose 
there  be  some  who  really  think  so.  That  there  are  men  who  verily  think 
that  the  death  of  the  body  is  the  end  of  the  individual,  and  that  '•  When 
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he  is  dead,  he  is  done  for/'  and  that  there  is  no  future  state.  Is  this 
declaration  of  his  true,  or  false  ?  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  cannot 
prove  that  there  is  no  future,  or  that  he  loses  responsibility.  He  can- 
not prove  it.  Can  he  make  it  probable  ?  Let  me  consider  what  I  am 
required  to  accept,  in  order  to  my  believing  this  creed,  "  Dead — done 
for."  For  mark  you,  a  creed  it  is.  The  declaration  requires 
belief,  as  much  as  does  our  belief  in  the  resurrection.  Well, 
what  is  required  of  me  in  order  to  my  acceptance  of  it  ?  In  every 
age,  there  have  been  some  profound  and  deep  thinkers  about, 
and  writers  on,  a  future  state.  Aided  by  writings  which  they  deem 
revelations,  they  have  advanced  greatly  in  their  views  and  expectations 
concerning  the  state  after  death,  and  have  made  known  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  have  been  brought.  What  is  their  future  ?  They  assert 
that  it  will  consist  of  an  entire  absence  of  everything  that  causes  pain, 
sorrow,  woe,  or  misery.  That  what  we  term  sin  will  be  utterly  banished; 
that  there  will  be  the  presence  of  every  pure  and  holy  joy,  and  of  all 
that  the  well  regulated  heart  can  wish  for.  That  there  is  an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.  That  it  is  kept  or 
reserved  for  us,  and  that  we  are  reserved  for  it.  That  there  is  the  absence 
of  all  that  is  bad,  the  presence  of  all  that  is  good,  and  that  this  future 
state  of  glory  is  for  us.  And,  now  what  is  required  of  me  ere  I  can 
accept  the  creed  of  "  Dead — done  for  ?  "  I  must  cast  aside  all  hope  of 
every  one  of  these  tremendous  and  unceasing  joys  and  glories  !  I  must 
conclude  that  this  creaturely  being  which  I  am,  is  capable  here  of  holy, 
high  moral  thoughts,  yearnings,  longings,  and  desires,  which  are  but 
empty  shadows,  and  which  can  never  be  realised.  All  that  is  best,  all 
that  is  happiest,  all  that  is  highest,  all  that  is  holiest  in  me,  is  a 
phantom  !  Hopes  are  to  be  banished,  and  the  loathsome  degradation 
of  believing  that  I  am  incapable  of  realising  these  anticipations  is  to 
become  my  only  expectation.  Oh  !  I  can  feel  for  and  with  the  thinking 
man  who  has  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  but  it  demands  far  more  of 
me  to  credit  this  creed  of  annihilation,  than  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
God  who,  having  implanted  these  hopes  within  me,  will  of  His  infinite 
mercy  and  wisdom,  enable  me  to  enjoy  them.  It  is  an  insult  to  my 
reason,  and  a  degradation  of  the  most  contemptible  character  to  my 
moral  forces,  when. any  one  would  persuade  me  that  these  aspirations 
are  without  foundation,  and  can  never  be  realised.  Account  for  them  if 
they  be  untrue.  No ;  I  find  it  much  more  reasonable  to  believe  "  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life  everlasting,"  than  to  give  credit 
to  the  degrading,  low,  and  contemptible  utterance  of  the  creed  of  the 
infidel — "  When  we  are  dead,  we  are  done  for  ! " 
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THE    CHURCH     AND    MORALS. 

(a)  Morality  in  Trade. 

(b)  Morality  in  Politics. 

(c)  Morality  in  Private  Affairs. 


(fl)  Morality  in  Trade. 

PAPER. 

The  Rev.  GORDON  CALTHROP,  Vicar  of  St.  Augustine's, 

Highbury,  London. 

The  subject  assigned  me  in  this  evening's  discussion  is  "  The  Church 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Morality  of  Trade."  I  propose  to  restrict  myself 
to  one  branch  of  the  subject,  and  to  consider  the  duty  of  the  clergy — in 
their  public  ministrations — with  regard  to  the  morality  of  trade. 

It  is  the  impression,  I  believe,  with  many  persons,  that  the  sole 
business  of  the  clergy,  when  they  stand  in  their  pulpits,  is  to  preach  what 
is  commonly  called  the  "  Gospel  of  Christ " — that  is  to  say,  to  speak 
with  what  power  they  may  about  the  love  of  God,  as  shown  in  that 
stupendous  sacrifice  offered  upon  the  Cross  at  Calvary,  and  about  the 
power  of*  God  as  manifested  in  the  life-giving  and  life-sustaining 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  when  we  go  beyond  the  inculcation 
of  these  high  themes — we  are  supposed  to  have  wandered  out  of  our 
province,  and  in  all  probability  to  have  degraded  our  office. 

Now,  I  venture  to  affirm  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  at 
least  of  those  of  them  who  are  worth  anything,  that  it  is  their  joy  and 
boast  to  preach  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  each  of  us,  of  course,  our  own 
way  of  doing  the  thing.  Our  divergences  of  opinion  and  of  practice 
in  this  respect  are  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  But,  surely,  we  do 
honestly  endeavour,  after  that  fashion  which  we  consider  best,  so  to 
place  the  Saviour  before  the  eyes  of  those  entrusted  to  our  spiritual 
superintendence,  so  that  He  shall  become  a  felt  necessity  to  them  all, 
and  that  they  shall  all  be  led  up  to  the  point  of  hearty  consecration  to 
His  blessed  service. 

But  although  we  begin  here,  and  thus  follow  the  Divine  order  of 
laying  the  foundation  first,  we  do  not  think  that  our  commission  allows 
us  to  stop  short  at  this  point.  If  we  understand  our  duty  rightly,  wc 
have  to  deal  with  the  principles  involved  in  the  facts  which  it  is  our 
business  to  announce,  and  then  we  have  to  enter  into  the  practical 
questions  connected  with  the  application  of  those  principles  to  an 
ordinary  life.  I  find  suggested  here  a  line  of  thought  on  which  I 
should  like  to  enter.    If  we  would  satisfy  our  consciences  with  rq^ 
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to  the  question  of  morality  in  trade,  we  must  be  decided  in  the  inculca- 
tion of  principles ;  and  we  must  also  not  shrink,  on  fitting  occasions, 
from  a  fearless  grappling  with  details,  and  especially  with  what  we  may 
consider  to  be  Uie  blots  and  blemishes  of  commercial  practice. 

As  to  what  I  call  principles,  we  shall  have  to  afhrm  constantly  that  there 
is  no  department  in  human  life  which  is  not  covered  by  the  jurisdiction 
of  Jesus  Christ.  You  have  heard,  of  course,  of  the  common  saying — 
"  Business  is  business."  From  one  point  of  view,  a  very  harmless  truism ; 
from  another,  it  is  the  expression  of  a  feeling  which  exercises  a  painfully 
powerful  influence  over  the  lives  of  many  men,  and  has  led,  in 
innumerable  instances,  to  incalculable  mischief.  '^  I  like  religion  very 
well  in  its  way,'*  said  a  merchant  to  a  well-known  clergyman,  "  but  I 
cannot  tolerate  it  when  it  intrudes  itself  out  of  its  proper  sphere  into 
one  to  which  it  does  not  belong."  The  obvious  answer  was — "Tell  me 
what  part  of  our  life  religion  does  not  enter  into,  tell  me  what  part  of 
our  life  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  does  not  claim,  and  then  I  may  coincide 
with  your  view."  But  the  merchant  in  quesdon  expressed  a  very 
common  sentiment — I  do  not  say  an  universal  one.  God  forbid  1 
There  are  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  great  commercial  community 
multitudes  of  men  of  stainless  integrity,  and  of  the  highest  Christian 
principle — men  whose  word  is  as  good  as  their  bond — and  to  whom  the 
very  thought  of  a  mean  or  unbrotherly  action  would  be  absolutely 
revolting.  But  the  commercial  body  is  very  large,  and  very  multifarious ; 
and  it  is  no  lack  of  charity  to  affirm  that  not  a  few  members 
of  it  are  influenced  by  the  sentiment  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
who  hold  that  business  is  one  thing  and  Christianity  altogether  another, 
and  that  the  two  things  are  to  be  kept  resolutely  and  unmistakably 
distinct 

The  laws  of  Christ,  it  is  thought,  are  well  enough  for  certain  circum- 
stances ;  well  enough  for  the  Sunday,  for  the  time  of  sickness,  for  the 
hour  of  death,  and  well  enough  when  any  endeavour  is  to  be  made  to 
bring  spiritual  influences  to  bear  upon  the  heathen,  or  upon  the  "lapsed" 
masses  of  our  own  home  population.  But  when  we  come  to  business 
transactions,  why  then  these  laws  are  too  unpractical  to  work,  and 
indeed  were  not  intended  by  the  Divine  Lawgiver  to  have  any  real  and 
appreciable  authority  over  human  affairs.  Very  urgently  then,  very  plainly, 
and  very  persistently  must  we  insist  upon  the  great  fundamental 
principle — that  we  all  belong  to  Christ,  to  Christ  and  not  to  another 
master ;  and  that  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  we  do,  all  is  to 
be  done  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 

We  shall  find  it  necessary,  also,  I  think,  in  our  public  ministrations, 
to  be  plain  and  significant  in  claiming — not  only  the  man  for  Christ, 
but  the  world  for  God. 

Said  a  friend  to  me  once,  when  I  was  urging  upon  him  the  grave 
importance  of  becoming  an  attendant  at  the  Holy  Communion — "  I 
cannot  come ;  I  wish  I  could."  And  on  my  begging  for  an  explanation, 
he  told  me  that  in  his  line  of  business — which,  as  I  may  say  in  passing, 
was  a  most  respectable  one — there  was  so  much  evil  in  which  he  was 
compelled  to  be  a  sharer;  so  many  inevitable  violations  of  the  strict 
law  of  rectitude  perpetually  occurring,  that  he  dared  not  do  what  yet  he 
felt  to  be  his  duty  with  respect  to  the  dying  command  of  his  Lord. 
And  since  then  I  have  been  assured,  not  once  or  twice,  but  many  times, 
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that  in  the  luge  centres  of  industry,  where  the  drive  of  business  is  the 
greatest,  and  the  competition  is  the  keenest — ^it  is  simply  impossible  to 
maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man.  Men 
must,  it  is  averred,  connive  at  some  wrong,  and  even  practise  some 
wrong,  if  they  would  not  be  swept  off  their  feet  by  the  rush  and  go  to 
the  wall.  This  is  the  creed  of  not  a  few.  We  see  into  the  fallacy  of 
it  We  detect  it  to  be,  in  its  essence,  an  enthronisation  of  Satan,  side 
by  side  with  the  true  God  and  Lord  of  our  life.  And  surely  it  is  our 
duty  most  earnestly  to  oppose  this  fallacy.  Surely  we  have  to  proclaim 
in  unfaltering  tones  that  God,  and  not  the  Devil,  is  the  owner  of  the 
world ;  that  God  will  not  consent  in  any  way  to  go  shares  with  the 
Devil ;  and  that  it  will  be  well,  in  the  long  run,  with  all  those  who  can 
make  up  their  minds  to  put  their  trust  in  God  and  to  do  the  right 
It  is  true  enough  that  "  whatsoever  a  righteous  man  does  shall  prosper." 
Scripture  tells  us  that  the  life  of  the  righteous  man  will  be  a  success, 
and  not  a  failure.  But  yet  not  necessarily  a  success  that  can  be 
registered  in  hard  cash,  or  in  honour,  or  in  position,  or  in  the  esteem  of 
men.  A  man  succeeds  if  he  preserves  a  stainless  manhood,  and 
submits  to  no  conscious  self-degradation,  and  refuses  to  bow  down 
before  popular  idols,  and  keeps  a  pure  conscience.  Above  all  if,  by 
self-surrender  to  Christ  and  submission  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  he 
makes  all  life  a  seed-time,  of  which  he  is  to  reap  the  full  harvest  in  the 
coming  Eternity.  On  this  we  may,  nay,  we  must^  most  strenuously 
insist. 

It  will  be  proper  enough  to  point  out  that  the  qualities  which  a  true 
Christianity  sustains — if  it  does  not  engender  in  the  soul — qualities  such 
as  honesty,  uprightness,  truthfulness,  industry,  perseverance,  and 
courtesy,  tend  in  the  direction  of  worldly  success.  This  is  all  we  can 
say,  but  we  must  not  exalt  integrity  as  if  it  were  sure  to  pay — in  the 
worldly  sense.  The  follower  of  Christ  may  get  on,  or  he  may  not 
On  this  point  he  must  learn  to  be  comparatively  indifferent  But  most 
jealous  must  he  be  to  preserve  his  Christian  integrity,  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  Let  him  do  that,  and  his  life  will 
not  be  a  failure,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come.  We  have 
to  say  all  this,  and  to  say  it  out  as  boldly,  and  plainly,  and  emphatically 
as  we  can,  but  who  will  believe  us?  John  may  cry  and  shout  in  the 
wilderness ;  but  even  if  his  life  is  in  accordance  with  his  crying  and 
shouting,  the  greater  number  will  flow  past  him  with  a  sneer  or  a  smile. 
They  have  something  better  to  do  than  to  listen  to  a  preacher's  fanatical 
ignorance  of  the  true  conditions  of  human  life,  for  they  are  engaged  in 
the  mighty  business  of  getting  on  in  the  world.  But  John's  business 
is  to  cry  and  shout  Just  the  same  I 

I  pass  on  to  the  second  point  There  are  few  things  that  we 
preachers  learn  sooner,  or  feel  more  painfully,  than  the  powerlessness 
of  these  general  statements.  Possibly  even  our  Lord's  own  warnings 
as  to  the  peril  which  encompass  the  possession  of  riches,  fall  pointless 
on  the  hearts  of  many  of  those  who  ought  to  be  affected  by  them, 
for  who  admits  himself  to  be  really  rich?  This  condition  of  the 
powerlessness  of  mere  general  statements  drives  us  to  the  use  of  details, 
as  an  indispensable  weapon  of  our  spiritual  warfare.  We  find  that  we 
must  in  many  cases  come  down  to  particulars,  if  we  would  carry  the 
truth  home  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  our  fellow-men.     In 
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opposition  then  to  the  views  which  would  restrict  our  evolutions  to  the 
upper  air  of  general  principle,  we  feel  that  if  our  work  is  to  be  honestly 
done,  we  are  compelled  to  descend  occasionally  into  the  arena  of  daily 
life,  principles  in  hand,  and  show  what  bearing  these  principles  have  upon 
men's  ordinary  conduct.  This  being  so,  let  us  urge,  in  self-defence, 
the  following  considerations. 

In  the  first  place  our  business  is,  God  helping  us,  to  make  men  feel 
and  apply  to  themselves  the  truth  of  God.  It  is  hard  to  do  this ;  in 
some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  unless  we  may  deal  with  practical 
details. 

Again,  we  are,  we  know,  very  poor,  feeble,  unworthy  successors  of 
the  prophets,  and  of  the  first  inspired  teachers  and  preachers  of 
Christianity.  No  one  feels  this  more  keenly  than  -  we  do  ourselves. 
But  for  all  that  our  ministerial  office  has  in  it,  unquestionably,  much  of 
the  prophetic  character.  We  are  called  upon  to  declare  the  whole 
counsel  and  mind  of  God,  so  far  as  they  are  revealed  to  us ;  and  we 
remember  that  the  prophets  of  old  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, when  they  had  laid  the  foundation  of  solid.  Divine  principle, 
proceeded  invariably  to  the  discussion  of  details.  Then  as  to  the 
invalidation  of  our  judgment  We  submit  that  a  man  is  not  necessarily 
a  fool  because  he  wears  a  white  neckcloth  and  a  black  coat,  and 
prefixes  the  word  **  Reverend  "  to  his  name.  It  is  quietly  assumed  by 
many  that  the  clergy  are  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  matters 
of  business.  We  are  put  quietly  but  decidedly  aside.  The  unexpressed 
thought  is — **  These  men  don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about ;  let 
them  stick  to  the  Gospel.''  Now  we  do  not  accept  this  treatment  as 
altogether  just  To  say  the  least  of  it,  we  are  accustomed  to  read  the 
human  heart ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that,  being  outsiders,  being  in  the 
position  of  cool  and  impartial  spectators,  not  flurried  and  confused  with 
the  hot  pursuit  of  success, — we  may  really  see  and  comprehend  more  of 
the  moves  of  the  game,  and  the  motives  of  the  players  than  even  those 
who  are  engaged  in  playing  it. 

I  plead,  then,  for  a  legitimate  handling  of  details.  Perhaps  we  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  in  the  habit  of  shrinking  too  much  from 
this.  We  are  afraid  of  turning  our  pulpits  into  a  "Coward's  Castle,"  by 
attacking  those  who  seem  not  to  be  in  a  position  to  defend  themselves. 
But  that  fear,  I  believe,  may  be  a  snare  from  which  it  might  be  well  to 
set  ourselves  completely  free.  Why,  the  laity  have  their  opportunity  of 
reply,  and  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  it  Those  who  **sit 
under "  us  on  a  Sunday  (to  use  a  phrase  more  graphic  than  refined), 
take  it  out  by  '^  sitting  upon  us  "  during  the  six  remaining  days  of  the 
week.  The  Press  is  often  ready  to  open  fire,  and  in  some  cases  is  not 
over  friendly  to  us  parsons.  And  speakers  at  the  Congress,  if  we 
happen  to  let  fall  an  unpopular  sentiment — say  about  theatres — are 
likely  enough  to  hear  of  it,  in  a  succession  of  newspaper  articles,  for 
five  or  six  weeks  after,  until  we  are  dropped  as  being  thought  worthy  of 
no  further  notice.  I  do  not  object  to  this.  Fail*  play  is  a  jewel.  It 
would  not  be  well  for  us  to  have  all  the  talk  to  ourselves.  And  besides, 
again,  we  ought  to  know  what  the  world  thinks  of  us.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  being  criticised.  I  simply  say,  that  under  the  conditions  of 
our  modern  life,  the  feeling  about  making  our  pulpit  a  "Coward's 
Castle  "  is,  in  many  cases,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bugbear  that 
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we  might  afford  to  despise.  And  yet,  on  the  other  side,  ought  we  not, 
when  we  grapple  with  this  particular  branch  of  our  ministerial  woik,  to 
be  careful,  most  careful,  most  anxious  how  we  set  about  the  task? 
Modem  business  is  a  complicated  thing.  In  some  cases — cases  of 
simple  dishonesty  and  untruth — our  way  is  plain  enough.  But  in  others 
it  is  not  so.  Indeed,  occasionally  I  fancy  it  is  difficult  even  for  an 
earnest,  devout  Christian  man,  engaged  in  business,  to  know  what  he 
ought  to  do ;  and  he  will  have  much  need  for  the  guidance  of  that 
wisdom  that  cometh  from  above.  We  must  recognise  this.  We  must 
have  sympathy  with  our  brother — deep  sympathy.  We  must  try  and 
put  ourselves  in  his  place.  We  must  not  speak  hastily  without  examin- 
ing the  matter  all  round,  and  really  understanding  it.  We  must  not 
draw  hard  and  fast  lines,  but  whilst  standing  up  sturdily  for  righteousness 
and  truth,  yet  remember  tjiat  sometimes  circumstances  alter  cases.  We 
must  be  wise  and  loving,  we  must  be  strictly  fair — fair  to  all  classes 
alike — to  buyer  and  seller,  to  capitalist  and  labourer,  to  employer  and 
workman,  seeing  the  faults  of  all  and  the  excellences  of  all,  and 
speaking  of  them,  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  without  fear  or  favour. 

Above  all — need  I  say  it  in  an  assembly  like  this? — we  must  be  ourselves 
unworldly :  not  even  suspected  of  grasping  at  our  own  advantage,  or 
making  it  our  aim  to  "  get  on "  in  our  own  calling,  if  we  would  give 
force  to  our  monitions,  and  win  men  to  the  side  of  the  integrity  and 
righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  one  of  his  works,  lamenting  the  decay  <^ 
trade-morality  amongst  us  (real  or  supposed),  proposes  as  a  remedy  the 
elevating  of  the  tone  of  public  opinion.  Doubtless  he  is  right,  so  bi* 
But  two  questions  naturally  occur.  How  is  public  opinion  to  be  raised 
except  by  the  wider  and  deeper  infusion  of  Christian  principle  ?  And 
what  chance  is  there  that  this  infusion  will  be  brought  about,  if  the 
ministers  of  religion  hold  themselves,  for  any  reason,  aloof  from  the 
work? 


ADDRESS. 
William  B.  For  wood,  Esq.,  ex- Mayor  of  Liverpool. 

In  obedience  to  the  invitation  conveyed  to  me  by  the  Committee  through  the  Loid 
Bishop  of  Liverpool,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  sa)ring  a  few  words  on  this  important 
though  difficult  subject.  The  question,  as  stated  on  the  paper,  suggests  to  us  three 
considerations: — ^What  is  morality  in  trade?  Has  the  standard  of  morality  de- 
teriorated ?    How  far  and  in  what  way  can  it  be  promoted  by  the  Church  ? 

Perhaps  there  is  no  sublimer  homage  to  man's  faith  in  man,  and  to  the  integrity 
and  uprightness  of  mankind,  than  is  afforded  by  the  spectacle  of  the  world's  com- 
merce. I  would  ask  you  for  one  moment  to  pass  before  you  in  mental  vision,  the 
majestic  procession  of  our  commerce;  see  its  argosies  covering  the  mighty  ocean 
expanses,  its  freight  trains  flitting  hither  and  thither  across  kingdoms  and  continents ; 
see  it  peopling  the  boweb  of  the  earth  in  the  search  after  hidden  wealth  ;  listen  to  the 
music  of  its  countless  spindles  and  looms  which  cluster  the  valleys  and  hillsides  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ;  see  how  its  iron  furnaces  illuminate  the  skies  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales  ;  or,  trace  the  story  of  that  piece  of  calico  from  the  cotton  seed 
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through  the  hands  of  the  planter,  merchant,  shipowner,  manufacturer,  wholesale 
dealer,  and  retail  shopkeeper,  until  it  reaches  the  consumer :  think  of  the  countless 
agencies  called  by  it  into  action ;  or  again,  see  the  crowds  of  thoughtful,  eager,  anxious 
Uxxs  who  throng  our  cities  and  towns,  and  ask  yourselves  what  it  all  means.  It  is 
commerce^it  is  the  growth,  manufacture  and  distribution  of  food  and  raiment.  Con- 
sider the  intensity  of  competition,  the  manifold  temptations  with  which  men  of  busi- 
ness are  surrounded,  and  I  think  you  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  it  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  man's  integrity  and  good  faith.  Well  might  Dr.  Chalmers  exclaim 
— "  I  do  not  think  either  the  renown  of  her  victories  or  the  wisdom  of  her  counsellors 
so  signalises  the  country  in  which  we  live  as  does  the  honourable  dealing  of  her  mer- 
chants ;  all  the  glories  of  British  policy  and  British  valour  are  far  eclipsed  by  the 
splendour  which  British  faith  has  thrown  over  the  name  and  character  of  the  nation." 

This,  then,  is  the  broad  view  presented  to  us  of  the  morality  of  trade.  There  is,  in 
short,  a  well  merited  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  others  prevalent  amongst  men,  and 
were  it  not  for  this  all  the  interchanges  of  trade  would  be  at  an  end ;  this  confidence 
is  the  very  soul  and  life  of  commercial  activity,  and  there  can  only  be  one  standard  of 
morality  from  which  such  confidence  can  take  life  and  form — the  constant  striving 
after  truth,  honesty  and  uprightness. 

It  is,  I  know,  fashionable  to  proclaim  against  the  immorality  in  trade,  and  therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  into  prominence  its  general  integrity.  I  cannot  now  enquire 
how  far  this  is  due  to  the  dictates  of  high  moral  principles,  or  how  far  to  the  recogni- 
tion that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy;"  and  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  defend  many 
recent  innovations,  but  we  have  before  us  the  fact  of  a  considerable  decrease  of  what 
I  may  call  commercial  crime — forgery,  fraud,  embezzlement,  fcilse  weights  and  mea- 
sures, etc.,  and  there  has  also  been  a  sensible  decrease  in  the  number  of  bankruptcies, 
which  may  be  taken  as  an  indirect  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  sounder  principles  of 
trade.  The  average  number  of  bankrujftdes  in  the  nine  years  1862-70  were  12,800, 
and  in  the  nine  years  1871-79  less  than  9,000,  so  that  as  far  as  statistics  are  available 
for  evidence,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  «ome  progress  in  commercial  morality. 

While  thus  asserting  on  behalf  of  my  fellow  traders  a  desire  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate a  high  standard  of  morality  in  our  dealings,  and  claiming  Some  measure  of 
success,  I  am  not  insensible  to  many  shortcomings  and  a  certain  deterioration  in 
moral  tone.  There  may  be  less  crime,  fewer  bankruptcies,  and  though  the  honour  of 
the  British  merchant  still  stands  conspicuously  in  the  for^[round,  but  within  this  we 
can  trace  an  increase  of  speculative  feeling,  and  men  in  pursuing  wealth,  openly  adopt 
practices  which,  though  not  criminal,  are  certainly  not  moral.  Many  of  the  recent 
forms  of  speculation  known  as  ^^  syndiccUesy'^  **  rings**  and  *  *  comersj**  vrhich.  have 
reached  us  from  America,  are  too  frequently  merely  conspiracies  to  defraud,  and  for 
which  our  criminal  law,  in  its  anxiety  that  the  innocent  shall  not  suffer,  affords  great 
scope.  Continental  nations  compete  with  us  in  our  great  manufacturing  industries, 
and  the  severity  of  this  competition  has  too  often  led  to  the  adoption  of  processes  in 
manufacture,  which  in  plain  English  would  be  called  adulteration ;  these  practices, 
though  they  may  be  as  ripples  on  the  great  ocean  of  our  trade,  and  do  not  interfere 
with  or  effect  its  general  solidity — ^yet  it  is  these  ripples  which  are  seen,  which  men 
look  at,  and  which  take  hold  of  men*s  minds  and  produce  an  impression  that  our  prin- 
ciples are  less  fixed  ;  and  that  we  excuse  to-day  what  yesterday  we  should  have  con> 
demned  ;  the  result  is  a  certain  lessening  of  confidence,  and  a  consequent  desire  to 
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make  men  honest  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  look  to  a  man's  collaterals  rather  than  to 
his  character,  and  to  prove  by  analysis  what  should  be  accepted  on  the  good  £uth  of  a 
brand  or  trademark.  The  working  of  this  changing  system  of  trade  tends  to  deterio- 
rate the  moral  tone  of  traders,  and  also  to  intensify  competition.  Character  is  tlie 
growth  of  years — collaterals  are  at  the  disposal  of  any  successful  adventurer ;  a  trade- 
mark obtains  its  name  by  long  use — analysis  is  indifferent  to  the  manu£a,cturer. 

Speculation  is  not  in  itself  immoral — indeed  it  is  to  the  speculation  and  adventme 
of  our  traders  that  we  owe  our  commercial  greatness — ^but  an  excess  of  speculatx've 
feeling  has  a  distinctly  demoralising  influence.  It  unfits  men  for  quiet,  steady  busi- 
ness pursuits,  and  too  frequently  its  votaries  seek  the  reward  which  should  flow  from 
the  exercise  of  a  calm  and  sound  judgment,  rather  in  the  combination  or  **  ring^ 
the  object  of  which  is  to  circumvent  their  brother  traders.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
the  love  of  truth  is  less  marked  than  formerly.  We  see  this  in  the  misrepresentations 
contained  in  the  invitations  issued  to  the  public,  to  subscribe  for  capital  in  new  under- 
takings, and  which  has  forced  the  l^slature  to  make  specific  enactments  for  its  protectioo. 

The  increase  of  speculative  feeling  is  due  to  two  causes  :  excessive  private  expendi* 
ture,  and  the  loose,  desultory  education  which  so  many  of  our  men  of  business  receive, 
which  indisposes  them  to  the  continuous  mental  exertion  and  labour  necessary  to 
achieve  success  in  ordinary  business  callings.  This  loose  system  of  education  has  also 
another  evil  tendency — it  fails  to  train  youths  in  the  habit  of  exactness,  and  begets  a 
certain  carelessness  in  thought  and  action,  which  I  fear  is  too  frequently  the  parent  of 
untruth.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  this  commercial  country  so  many  of  our  young 
men  destined  to  deal  with  those  mighty  weapons  for  weal  or  for  woe,  capital  and 
credit,  receive  an  education  inferior  in  its  gymnastic  power  upon  the  mind  to  thai 
which  the  State  now  places  at  the  disposal  of  every  ploughboy.  This  brings  me  to 
the  last  point,  which  time  will  only  allow  me  to  mention  very  briefly :  —  The 
deterioration  of  our  artisans,  not  in  skill  rfor  in  ability,  but  in  their  willingness  to 
render  an  honest  day's  work,  and  their  disregard  for  the  obligations  entered  into  witb 
their  masters.  It  is  not  so  much  the  advances  of  wages,  as  the  decrease  in  the  pro* 
ductiveness  of  our  daily  labour,  which  handicaps  us  in  our  competition  with  fore^ 
countries.  This  scamping  of  work  and  the  continued  strife  in  regard  to  wages,  have 
don^  much  to  destroy  that  identity  of  interest  and  that  feeling  of  sympathy,  which  at 
one  time  so  happily  subsisted  between  employers  and  employees,  and  which  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

I  have  now  brought  before  you  certain  distinct  tendencies  to  deterioration  which,  if 
not  checked,  threaten  to  undermine  our  national  character  for  honour  and  integrity. 
The  cry  of  the  day  is  for  Acts  of  Parliament.     We  have  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
crime  and  for  the  protection  of  property  ;  the  call  b  still  for  more  legislation,  until 
our  thirst  for  legislation  as  the  panacea  for  all  evils,  threatens  to  rob  us  of  that  liberty 
which  has  so  long  been  the  pride  of  Englishmen.     Already  the  factory  owner  and  the 
shipowner  conduct  their  business  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  moral  responsibxiicy 
which  should  rest  on  their  shoulders  is  now  assumed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.     This  is 
not  the  way,  however,  to  raise  the  standard  of  morality.     Men  are  upright  and  honest 
in  proportion  as  they  realise  their  responsibilities;   morality  can  be   promoted  by 
bringing  home  to  men's  minds  these  obligations,  not  by  transferring  them  to  othen. 
Where  legislation,  however,  must  fail,  the  Church  must  succeed  if  true  to  her  missiaii, 
for  just  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  God  abounds,  so  will  man's  int^rity  to  man  prevail 
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There  was  a  time  not  very  far  distant  when  the  Church  enforced  religion  from  her 
pulpits  by  the  fear  of  Satan  and  the  fiery  furnace.  Happily  to-day  a  juster  apprecia- 
tion of  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  prevails  ;  we  have  more  light  and  more  sweetness, 
and  are  taught  that  the  love  of  God  constraineth  us  from  evil,  and  this  by  appealing 
to  man*s  noblest  parts,  has  lifted  him  into  a  higher  life,  and  we  have  in  consequence 
a  great  growth  of  religious  life  and  thought  and  activity.  What  has  been  done  for 
religion  can  be  done  for  morality,  if  men  are  brought  to  realise  their  responsibility  to 
God  in  their  week-day  avocations,  as  they  recognise  their  duty  to  Him  in  their  obser- 
vance of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  Unfortunately  the  tendency  in  religion  is 
towards  emotionalism,  the  narcotic  influence  of  which  deadens  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, without  which  morality  becomes  a  matter  of  profession  rather  than  of 
practice  ;  thus,  I  fear,  the  profession  and  observance  of  religion  on  the  Sunday  has 
greatly  outstripped  the  practice  of  its  precepts  on  the  week-day.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it 
not  partly  traceable  to  the  n^lect  of  the  power  of  the  pulpit  ?  Is  it  not  becoming  the 
fashion  to  look  rather  to  the  beautiful  rendering  of  our  unrivalled  liturgy,  to  give 
point  and  completeness  to  our  Church  services,  and  to  attach  less  and  less  value  to 
the  sermon  ?  True,  our  sublime  liturgy  is  full  of  teaching  of  encouragement  and  con- 
solation, but  its  lessons  require  enforcing  ;  are  they  always  enforced  from  the  pulpit 
with  that  power  and  directness  which  a  deep  sympathy  and  knowledge  of  our  daily 
life  and  its  surroundings  alone  can  give  ?  Are  its  words  of  warning  and  encourage- 
ment carried  into  our  hearts  so  as  to  lead  and  support  us  through  the  week  with 
its  many  temptations  ?  AH  the  eventful  epochs  of  our  life  are  interwoven  and  hal- 
lowed by  the  familiar  words  of  our  liturgy — ^now  intermingling  with  the  merry  music 
of  marriage  bells — now  as  the  voice  of  one  that  comforteth  when  reft  and  riven  hearts 
gather  round  the  door  of  the  house  appointed  for  all  living ;  but  while  they  thus 
speak  gladness  to  those  who  rejoice  and  comfort  to  those  who  mourn,  they  are 
equally  full  of  strength  and  help  to  those  who  amid  the  hum  and  bustle  of  the  Ex- 
change, mart,  or  workshop  are  fighting  the  battle  of  life.  But  do  we  hear  in  our  daily 
round  of  busy  toil,  the  still  small  voice  ever  whispering  to  us  that  grand  moral  precept, 
**  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by  "  ?  I  fear  that  this  great  practical  out-come 
of  a  religious  life  is  not  enforced  with  sufHcient  frequency  and  power.  It  is  eminently 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  bring  home  to  her  sons  and  daughters  the  duty  of  man  to 
man,  to  teach  us  our  individual  responsibility — 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  dav. 
Thou  can*st  not  be  false  to  any  man  : 

and  to  realise  that  we  are  God's  stewards  of  the  talents  committed  to  our  care. 

There  is  also  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  laymen  :  it  is  in  our  power  to  check  the 
weakening  of  the  moral  fibre  in  trade.  The  old  proverb,  "  nothing  succeeds  like 
success,"  is  very  true  of  our  day  ;  the  successful  accumulation  of  wealth  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  sins.  We  are  too  ready  to  forget  the  means  by  which  fortunes  are  made, 
provided  they  are  large  enough  to  dazzle  by  their  splendour,  or  buy  our  homage  by 
their  sumptuous  patronage.  The  heritage  of  **  good  faith  "  which  has  come  down  to 
us  from  our  forefathers  is  a  gift  of  priceless  value  ;  it  has  done  more  to  build  up  this 
great  empire  than  all  its  fleets  and  armies;  it  is  a  trust  which  we  hold  for  our  children. 
Then  let  us  as  patriots  cherish  the  trust ;  let  us  as  fathers  hold  it  dear  as  the  best 
inheritance  we  can  leave  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 
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{b)  Morality  in  Politics. 

PAPER. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  but  that  some  have  been  perplexed,  if  not  pained,  by 
the  title  of  the  subject  set  before  the  Congress  this  evening.     Seen  in 
some  lights  it  suggests  a  division  between  the  Church  and  Morals, 
across  which  one  could  treat  with  the  other.     It  looks  as  if  there  were 
two  powers,  to  be  counted  as  independent,  between  which  an  alliance 
is  desirable,  though  not  always  realised.    Surely,  however,  they  cannot 
be  independent.    As  they  are  separated  they  are  both  maimed  or 
spoiled.     A  church  without  morality  is  a  dead  corpse,  which  may  be 
ecclesiastically  galvanised,  but  is  unable  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
true  spiritual  life.     And  morality  severed  from  the  laws  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  inconceivable,  at  least  to  Christians,  after  the  revelation  of 
that  kingdom.     Seen  in   their  reality,  the    Church  and    Morals  are 
inseparable. 

And  this  truth  is  conspicuous  in  respect  to  politics.  Trade  and 
private  affairs  are  only  branches  and  twigs  of  the  political  trunk.  The 
relation  of  the  Church  to  politics,  and  its  influence  upon  political 
morality,  is  of  the  closest,  widest,  and  most  deeply  radical  source.  It  is 
true  that  in  these  days  we  sometimes  hear  men  speak  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  as  forced  or  unnatural,  but  it  is  their  separation 
which  is  unnatural.  As  they  are  healthy  they  must  draw  their  blood 
from  the  same  heart,  and  their  severance  really  involves  an  amputation 
which  cannot  be  performed  without  a  draining  and  dismembering  of  the 
body  to  which  they  belong.  Of  course,  in  an  unhealthy  body, 
dangerous  operations  may  be  necessary;  but  the  highest  ideal  of 
Church  and  State  presents  them  as  virtually  united,  sharing  the  same 
principles  of  action.  I  do  not  forget  that  this  ideal  is  grievously  marred 
by  the  narrow  formulated  views  taken  of  the  Church  and  State  by  some 
of  their  friends  and  enemies.  Still  we  are  called  to  look  high  and  aim 
high,  in  all  our  estimates  of  and  dealings  with  Church  and  State;  and  we 
must  all  admit  that  as  the  State  is  pure,  as  the  motives  of  those  who 
bear  rule  in  it  are  noble  and  unselfish,  so  much  the  nearer  does  it 
resemble  a  church  whose  focal  principle  is  self-sacrifice,  and  that  as  the 
Church  is  devoted  to  the  following  after  truth,  righteous  ministration, 
and  the  generous  recognition  of  diversity  of  spirit  which  marks  Divine 
guidance  and  true  catholicity,  so  union  with  it  is  more  needful  to  the 
State.  It  is  only  when  the  Church  comes  to  mean  the  clergy,  and  the 
State  the  administration,  that  we  can  realise  their  division.  It  is  only 
as  the  Church  and  State  are  diseased  and  unlovely  that  we  must  talk  of 
their  separation.  Good  couples  do  not  think  of  divorce.  But  though 
every  honest  man  would  desire  and  help  to  promote  such  a  healthy 
union  as  I  have  spoken  of — ^and  more  is  wrought  by  suggestive 
germinating  individual  effort  than  this  committee-worshipping  world 
knows  of— we  must  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  see  what  attitude 
may  best  be  taken  by  the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity  and  by 
individual  action.  In  respect  to  its  corporate  way,  I,  for  one,  ventun: 
to  think  it  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  bishops,  who  are  said  to  repre- 
sent the  Church  in  the  Legislature,  take  so  small  a  part  as  they  do  in 
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general  political  questions.  By  their  absence  or  abstinence,  when  these 
are  debated,  they  encourage  a  belief  in  the  virtual  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  State.  The  best  reply  to  those  who  deprecate  their 
presence  in  the  Legislature  would  be  supplied  by  their  continuous  and 
obvious  usefulness  in  promoting  morality  in  politics  ;  by  the  Christian 
tone  given  by  them  to  questions  of  universal  interest  Again,  I  think 
that  more  should  be  attempted  by  Convocation.  That  venerable  body 
— be  it  said  with  all  respect— should  strike  wider-sounding,  deeper 
notes,  and  ring  fewer  ecclesiastical  hand-bells.  It  would  be  no  des- 
picable contribution  to  the  advancement  of  political  morality  if  the  chief 
representative  body  of  the  Church  of  this  powerful  nation  were,  for 
instance,  to  record  and  widely  publish  a  plea  for  international  arbitra- 
tion. There  are  other  ways  in  which  it  could  plead  for  righteousness 
as  between  nations.  We  are  too  apt  to  accentuate  the  charm  of  the 
blessing  asked  for  in  the  petition,  that  the  course  of  this  world  may  be 
so  peaceably  ordered  by  God's  governance,  that  His  Church  may  joy- 
Hilly  serve  Him  in  all  godly  quietness.  Might  not  the  Church  contri- 
bute more  to  the  godly  quietness  of  the  world  ? 

I  will  not  dwell  over  this  aspect  of  corporate  Church  influence,  but, 
contracting  the  field  of  vision,  ask  you  to  look  with  me  at  the  attitude 
of  the  individual  Churchman  in  respect  to  politics.  That  of  the  layman, 
as  he  is  called,. need  not  occupy  us  long.  Though  his  political  interests 
be  sometimes  highly  coloured  by  zeal  in  a  passing  strain  of  ecclesias- 
tical legislation,  he  is  expected  to  have,  and  takes,  great  concern  in 
general  questions  of  national  policy.  No  one  thinks  that  he  thereby 
loses  caste  as  a  Churchman.  And  as  he  is  a  good  member  of  so  large 
and  comprehensive  a  body  as  the  Church,  as  he  realises  what  is  in- 
volved in  Church  membership,  he  seeks  after  righteousness  rather  than 
sectarian  victory  in  all  his  public  and  private  political  work. 

But  it  is  not  altogether  thus  in  respect  to  the  clergyman.  A  feeling 
has  crept  in  amongst  some  that  a  clergyman  had  best  abstain  from  what 
are  called  politics.  They  would,  perhaps,  say  that  he  does  well  to  sup- 
port morality  in  trade,  as  he  finds  occasion,  and  certainly  to  do  all  that 
he  can  to  promote  it  in  private  affairs.  There,  some  would  assert,  he 
works  plainly  within  his  limits,  but  at  the  risk  of  his  legitimate  influence 
he  engages  in  political  strife.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  more 
radically  mischievous  mistake,  or  one  that,  according  to  the  measure  of 
its  influence,  has  done  the  Church  and  the  State  more  hanu.  Surely 
an  officer  in  the  kingdom  of  God  should  feel  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
conduct  of  the  world  on  its  largest  lines.  Is  he  to  take  no  concern  in 
the  great  historical  and  history-creating  movements  of  a  people,  and  con- 
fine himself  at  most  to  the  crises  of  a  vestry  ?  Is  he  to  content  himself 
with  the  manipulation  of  a  parish,  the  culture  of  a  penny  bank,  the 
harmony  of  a  choir,  and  the  annotating  of  a  **  Speculum  Gregis  ?"  Is 
he  thus  to  sit  still  in  his  study,  and  walk  calmly  about  his  pastoral  fields, 
while  the  great  world  debates,  trades,  and  fights  ?  Surely,  in  so  far  as  a 
parson  has  a  liberal  or  •*  University  "  education — and  this  catholicity 
in  the  very  terms  of  his  old  studentship  should  suggest  something — as 
he  is  anywise  conversant  with  the  greater  pulsations  of  the  past  and 
present,  there  is  little  in  which  he  will  take  more  interest  than  "Morality 
in  Politics."  Here  he  will  feel  that  he  has  need  of  the  exercise  of  his 
sacred  office.     Here,  specially,  he  asks  and  uses  the  grace  of  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven.  Political  and  international  morality  are  only  right 
and  wrong  on  a  grand  scale,  and  it  would  be  grotesquely  strange  if  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belonged  to  the  retail  and  not  also  to 
the  wholesale  of  human  intercourse.  Are  politics  degrading  ?  Have 
they  anywhere  acquired  such  evil  reputation  that  the  man  who  would 
have  clean  hands  must  touch  them  with  gloves?  Then  it  is  because  they 
have  been  severed  from  the  higher  influences  in  the  government  of  God 
It  is  part  of  the  clergyman's  duty  to  protest  against  such  degradation, 
not  as  one  who  scolds  over  the  hedge  of  a  field  which  he  docs  not 
enter,  but  as  a  man  who  is  personally  concerned  in,  and  affected  by, 
that  which  is  being  done,  and  bravely  mixes  in  the  crowd.  And  any 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  might  see  that  it  is  not  alien  to  the 
character  of  a  minister  of  Christ  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
multitude  while  he  is  discharging  his  ministry  well. 

So  much  for  the  general  attitude  of  the  clergyman  towards  politics. 
I  believe  that  these  are  the  principles  upon  which  he  should  carry  him- 
self in  respect  to  them. 

But  there  are  particular  modes  in  which  these  principles  may  be 
applied,  and  to  a  consideration  of  these  I  now  invite  your  attention. 

In  promoting  political  morality,  one  practicable  leading  duty  of  the 
Church,  speaking  by  great  or  small,  is  to  affirm  constantly  that  there  is 
such  a  thing.     It  seems  hard  that  this  lesson  should  be  needed.     But 
it  is  needed.     Even  some  of  those  who  are  moral  in  trade  and  private 
life  are  lax  in  politics.     In  political  business  we  have  to  do  with  parties 
rather  than  individuals,  and  it  seems  as  if  directly  men  began  to  deal 
with  corporate  issues  their  moral  sight  became  dimmed.    They  accept, 
not  merely  as  a  reproach  to  their  adversaries,  but  as  a  guide  for  them- 
selves, the  delusive  and  degrading  formula  that  a  corporation  has  no 
body  to  be  kicked  or  soul  to  be  damned.      The  sense  of  responsibility 
seems  to  be  dissipated  if  it  cannot  be  put  on  particular  shoulders,  or  as 
if  a  fractional  fault  involved  its  own  absolution.     In  politics,  moreover, 
men  are  committed  to  distinct  battles,  and  then  another  mischievous 
proverb  comes  tainting  their  souls  with  the  words,  **  All  is  fair  in  love 
and  war."     So  they  back  the  Buffs  and  hate  the  Blues.     They  hold  to 
the  one  and  despise  the  other  with  a  vehemence  which  obliterates  the 
nicer  shades  of  righteous  perception.     Again,  in  the  bustle  of  political 
business  there  is  an  inevitable  loosening  of  social  conservatism  ;  and,  as 
men  innocently  help  themselves  from  the  table  when  a  house  is  over 
full  of  guests,  say,  at  a  wedding  or  a  burial,  so  in  a  political  crisis  the 
greedy  soul  guiltily  lays  his  hand  on  any  pickings  which  seem  to  be 
loose.     There  are  so  many  plausible  excuses  for  common  mischievous 
departures  from  political  morality,  that  it  is  too  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of 
even  by  ordinarily  decent  people.    Thus,  the  clergyman  is  imperatively 
called  to  affirm  its  very  existence,  and  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  for 
individuality  to  be  lost  in  corporate  action.     Let  him  teach  that  no  one 
is  obscure  or  unimportant.     The  attainment  of  victory  depends  at  last 
upon  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  private  soldier,  and  that  which 
exalteth  a  nation  is  the  righteousness  of  the  individual,  whether  he  work 
in  company  or  alone. 

And  the  clergyman  will  do  more  than  talk.  He  will  not  let  his 
colours  hang  limp  from  the  mast  during  indifferent  calms,  and  haul 
them  down  when  the  wind  rises,  but  he  will  fly  them  when  the  political 
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gales  blow.  He  will  not  wince  at  a  crisis,  and  try  to  make  things 
pleasant  to  old  women  of  both  sexes  by  then  falling  out  of  the  ranks  of 
men.  The  clergyman  might  not  infrequently  do  more  than  he  has 
dared,  and  they  might  be  just  such  deeds  as  call  out  and  fix  the  moral 
character  of  a  place.  There  is  nothing  which,  in  its  way,  sends  a  more 
wholesome  draught  through  a  parish  than  the  perception  that  the 
parson  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  Though  as  a  prominent  man, 
with  influences  vaguely  conceived  to  be  occult,  he  might  be  pardoned 
for  not  taking  a  side  when  the  parish  is  sharply  divided,  if  he  simply  but 
plainly  says  what  he  thinks,  he  sets  forward,  not  himself,  but  the  cause 
of  political  morality.  Cordially  as  he  may  dislike  the  sneaking  safety  of 
the  ballot,  he  will  not  only  vote  for  his  man,  though  with  his  head  in  a 
box,  as  if  he  were  pawning  his  individuality,  but  he  will  plead  on  the 
highest  grounds  with  his  fellows  that,  in  the  simple  discharge  of  their 
duty  as  Christian  citizens,  they  are  bound  to  exercise  their  rights  as 
electors.  The  people  are,  in  these  realms,  mainly  responsible  for  the 
fabric  of  the  Legislature,  and  thus  for  the  legislation  of  their  country. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  credit  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  for  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth,  that,  as  there  is  a  distinct  political  interpolation 
in  the  catechetical  summary  of  our  duty,  some  reference  is  not  made  to 
the  Christian  responsibility  of  the  citizen  as  well  as  to  his  obedience. 
Anyhow,  as  the  clergyman  desires  political  morality  he  will  plead 
strenuously  for  its  existence  and  observance,  especially  at  political  crises, 
and  by  a  fearless  exercise  of  political  rights.  He  will  not  be  afraid  for 
the  sneer  that  in  so  doing  he  takes  a  lower  level  than  his  profession 
directs,  or  steps  beyond  the  limit  of  his  calling.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
in  strict  discharge  of  his  duty  when  he  reminds  his  fellow-citizens  of 
theirs,  and  helps  them  to  perform  it.  Thus  he  makes  religion  to  be 
with  them  a  real  thing,  not  to  be  thrust  aside  in  periods  of  political 
eagerness,  but  needing  then  to  be  specially  employed.  It  is  at  these 
times  that  men  eminently  require  to  be  reminded  that  their  religion 
calls  and  helps  them  to  keep  good  faith  in  controversy ,^and  to  resist  the 
moral  malaria  which  then  is  sure  to  rise.  Just  in  so  far  as  a  clergyman 
realises  that  he  has  cure  of  souls,  he  will  then  be  found  on  the  paddle- 
box  of  his  parish,  helping  to  promote  its  true  course,  lustily  protesting 
against  all  underhand  procedure,  and  the  imputation  of  evil  motives ; 
pleading  for  fair  play,  and  a  brave,  unselfish  discharge  of  political 
rights. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  the  minister  of  the  Church  is 
bound  to  insist,  and  that  is,  liberty  for  a  man  to  change  or  correct  his 
political  views.  Some  men  so  fear  being  twitted  with  subjection  to 
expediency,  that  they  are  checked  in  honest  learning.  But,  remember- 
ing that  we  know  only  in  part,  there  is  no  greater  Christian  law  than 
that  we  should  seek  for  and  apply  fresh  light  upon  any  matter  in  which 
we  are  concerned.  It  is  true  liberality  and  true  conservatism  to 
acknowledge  and  accept  this  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 
There  are,  indeed,  people  smart  in  raking  up  their  old  sayings  against 
prominent  politicians  of  all  so-called  parties,  and  sneering  at  them  for  a 
desertion  of  principle,  if  they  do  not  always  sing  the  old  songs  to  exactly 
the  same  old  tunes ;  but  there  is  no  deeper  principle  upon  which  to  go, 
no  surer  bottom  on  which  to  stand,  than  a  willingness  to  learn,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  alter  an  opinion.    To  keep  his  current  political  morality 
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sweet,  a  man  must  dare  so  to  carry  himself  before  a  sneering  world» 
and  it  is  surely  the  work  of  a  Church  which  is  promised  a  spirit  guiding 
into  all  truth,  to  help  him  in  this  course. 


if)  Morality  in  Private  Affairs. 

PAPER. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.,  St  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  difficult,  both  from  its  breadth  and  in- 
definiteness,  and  because  it  has  never  yet  been  dealt  with  in  a  Church 
Congress  paper.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  difficult  from  its  familiarity ; 
for  among  the  tens  of  thousands  of  sermons  yearly  preached  in  England, 
an  immense  number  are  (I  suppose)  devoted,  in  one  form  or  another,  to 
the  treatment  of  this  theme.     It  cannot,  of  course,  be  intended  that  I 
should  spetik  of  flagrant  violations  of  the  moral  law — of  dishonesty,  of 
drunkenness,  of  the  evil  passions  which  fill  the  streets  of  our  great  cities 
with  multitudes  of  the  living  dead.     Of  these  I  will  only  say  that  if  ever 
a  Christian — still  more,  if  one  who  bears  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary — 
should  be  entangled  in  any  such  crime,  his  guilt  is  doubly  great;  doubly, 
because  standing  in  a  fuller  light  he  casts  a  deeper  shadow,  and  because 
the  fall  of  such  an  one  is  "as  when  a  standard-bearer  fainteth."    His 
guilt  breaks  down  men's  confidence  in  the  power  of  religion ;  it  deepens 
in  them  that  secret  conviction,  which  we  know  to  have  been  held  by 
some  of  the  basest  of  mankind,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  virtue, 
except  in  name ;  and  that  the  semblance  of  holiness  means  nothing  but 
the  perfection  of  hypocrisy.     But  it  is  a  solemn  question  for  us  all, 
whetiier  a  tendency  to  despair  of  good,  and  to  acquiesce  in  evil,  may 
not  be  produced  on  a  yet  vaster  scale  by  unfaithfulness,  of  which  all  but 
the  very  fewest  are  guilty,  by  the  aggregate  failure  of  Christian  men  to 
show  in  their  true  development  the  virtues  which  the  world  secretly 
honours,  even  when  it  openly  persecutes.     In  old  days  the  most  striking 
and  irrefragable  argument  of  Christians  as  a  bgdy  was,  as  Tertullian 
states  it,  "2v^j  soli  innocentes  sumus^    All  the  world  could  see  that  their 
life,  their  conduct,  their  ideal  was  indescribably  more  pure  and  heavenly 
than  that  of  the  pagans  around  them.     The  brightness  of  their  example 
struck  into  their  enemies  a  deeper  panic  than  the  splendour  of  thdr 
Labarum.    This  it  was  which  added  to  them  a — 

"Grace 
Invincible.     Abashed  the  Devil  stood 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely." 

To  a  certain  extent  this  was  also  true  amid  the  confusions  and  comip- 
tions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  still  produced  multitudes  of  men  who 
were  true  saints — men  who,  not  in  empty  conventional  metaphor,  but  in 
most  literal  fact,  gave  up  for  Christ's  sake  father,  mother,  house,  lands, 
home,  and  all  things.  Such  were  the  sacrifices  which  gave  to  weakness 
that  irresistible  might  which  shook  the  world.  This  it  was — ^the  proved 
reality  and  intensity  of  faith,  as  an  absorbing  motive,  as  a  determining 
power  in  the  life  of  man— which  gave  to  the  Church  that  strength  which 
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humbled  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  before  the  feet  of  the  aged  Pope  at 
Canossa,  and  which  forced  Barbsirossa  to— 

"  Take  his  mantle  off 
And,  kneeling,  on  his  neck  receive  the  foot 
Of  the  proud  Pontiff." 

Wherever  the  faith  of  Christ  has  been  sufficiently  real  to  inspire  an 
absolute  unworldliness,  a  genuine  self-denial,  and  not  the  mere  talk  of  it 
by  men  who  live  in  the  very  ease  and  plentitude  of  a  comfortable 
domesticity — ^there  the  Gospel  has  lost  no  iota  of  its  power.     Compare 
the  numberless  and  illustrious  examples  of  self-sacrifice  in  those  earlier 
ages  with  the  general  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
How  could  the   Church  be  strong  in  days  when  leading  ecclesiastics 
thought  nothing  of  enriching  themselves  and  all  their  families  out  of 
her  spoils ;  when  her  rulers  left  all  over  their  dioceses  the  fatal  traces  of 
their  nepotism,  greed,  and  pride;  when  many  of  them  were  only  startled 
out  of  their  faithless  somnolence  to  oppose  every  great  moral  and  spiritual 
effort  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind  ?    We  may  be  humbly  thankful 
that  the  wind  of  God  has  breathed  over  these  slain.     But  in  the  days 
when  religion  still  "walks  in  silver  slippers,"  we  must  all  be  on  our  guard 
lest  we  too  be  suffering  good  and  evil  to  be  lying  flat  together  side  by  side 
in  amicable  neutrality  instead  of  being  locked  in  the  grip  of  deadly  struggle. 
If  men  see  that  we  who  call  ourselves  Christians  are  as  hard  as  others 
are  to  drive  a  bargain;  and  as  keen  to  resent  an  injury;  and  as  bitter  to 
cherish  a  grudge ;  and  as  cowardly  to  express  an  opinion;  and  as  anxious 
to  grasp  an  advantage;  and  as  eager  to  join  in  hounding  down  an  un- 
popular name ;  if  men  can  ever  fairly  charge  us,  the  clergy,  with  a  timid 
and  time-serving  conventionalism  which  is  afraid  to  face  truth,  and,  from 
fear  of  loss  or  trouble,  is  eager  only  "to  steer  through  the  channel  of  No- 
meaning,  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  *  Yes'  and  *No':"  if,  in 
fact,  we  show  that  we  are  not  really  better  than  the  world  in  general,  but 
only  profess  more  loudly  that  we  ought  to  be  so — so  long  will  morality 
in  private  affairs  be  but  a  koXXqc  fcaKdv  virovkov — a  surface  iridescence 
which  does  but  film  a  stagnant  pool.     Let  us  all  beware  lest  we  should 
take  ourselves  to  be  not  what  we  are^  but  only  what  we  profess  to  be ;  as 
though  a  drunkard  should  go  about  with  a  soiled   blue  ribbon  in  his 
button-hole  by  way  of  persuading  himself  and  others  that  he  is  still  an 
abstainer.     The  words  we  use  are  fraught  with  awful  significance.     We 
call  ourselves  sons  of  God  :  it  is  "an  immense  pretension.**     He  who  is 
in  Christ  is  Kaivfi  Kriaig — "  a  new  creation."     How  many  show  to  the 
world  any  indisputable  proofs  of  this  new  nature?     How  many  do  we 
know  whom  we  could  call  saints  of  God?    And  yet  "In  vacuum gratiam 
Dei  recipit  qui  in  Novo  Testamento  non  novus  esi*^ — "He  receives  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain  who  in  the  New  Covenant  is  not  a  new  man." 

I.  But,  to  descend  from  generals  into  particulars,  let  me  take  one  or 
two  illustrations  of  what  I  mean. 

And  first,  let  me  touch  on  the  subject  of  money — its  acquisition  and 
its  use.  We  all  know  how  all  but  universal  is  the  degrading  worship  of 
wealth ;  the  ignoble  love  of  pleasure ;  the  senseless  extravagance  of  dis- 
play and  luxury.  Thousands  of  men  make  immense  fortunes  ;  and,  as 
they  make  them,  they  go  on  adding  house  to  house  and  field  to  field  ; 
they  keep  daubing  themselves  with  thicker  and  ever  thicker  clay,  and  if 
it  so  much  as  occurs  to  one  or  two  millionaires — ^without  the  curtailment 
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of  a  single  luxury,  without  the  result  of  a  single  perceptible  inconvenience 
— to  render  with  their  superfluous  thousands  some  conspicuous  benefit 
to  their  fellow  men,  we  greet  them  with  a  burst  of  admiration,  as  though 
such  virtues  were  rare  as  the  phoenix.  And  a  simular  line  of  conduct  is 
followed  in  its  degree  by  multitudes  who  are  not  greatly  wealthy.  They 
do  with  their  fifties  what  the  rich  do  with  their  thousands.  They  cannot 
rise,  as  our  Offertories  show,  so  high  as  the  martyrdom  of  half-crowns., 
As  has  been  so  inimitably  said  by  the  great  Nonconformist  preacher,  they 
will  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices — 

**  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine. 
That  were  an  offering  y5ir  too  small ; " 

while  all  the  time  they  are  fumbling  in  their  pockets  to  see  that  they 
do  not  make  the  irreparable  mistake  of  giving  a  fourpenny  piece  for  a 
threepenny !  How  few  there  are  who  show  their  conviction  that  there 
are  nobler  means  of  investment  than  in  the  Three  per  Cents !  But 
ought  it  to  be  so  ?  To  me,  I  confess,  that  when  I  read  even  the  lowest 
estimate  of  our  national  wealth,  the  sum  total  of  our  vaunted  charities 
furnishes,  not  a  proof  of  our  self  denial,  but  a  measure  of  our  indifference. 
And  when  I  see  on  every  side  the  weary  waste  of  men's  souls  in  the 
sordid  struggle  to  get  and  spend,  I  think  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  that 
pitchy  lake  in  Dante,  with  the  bubbles  on  its  restless  surface  which  were 
the  escaping  sighs  of  the  multitudes  who  lay  weltering  beneath.  How 
many,  who,  if  they  have  neither  sinfully  got  nor  sinfully  spent  their 
money,  yet  being  of  those  who  have  sinfully  loved  it,  will  have  to  join  in 
that  wail  of  penitence  in  the  Purgatorio :  "  My  soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust ; 
quicken  thou  me ! "  How  few  men  prove  by  shining  example  that  they 
have  had  the  courage  to  break  up  this  base  and  gilded  idol  of  the  market- 
place and  to  call  it  Nehushtan.  I  know  that  this  scraping  up  of  money 
is  excused  as  not  being  due  to  personal  avarice.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
it  is  often  due  to  that  domestic  selfishness  which  has  originated  the  teiri- 
ble  proverb  that  "  your  ordinary  father  of  a  family  is  capable  of  any- 
thing." But  after  all  this  egoisme  a  plusieurs  is  but  a  thin  expansion  of 
the  egoisme  h  sou  At  the  best  it  is  "  right  earth."  And  when  we  re- 
member what  our  Ix)rd  said,  and  what  St.  James  said,  and  what  all 
Scripture  says  of  the  peril  and  worthlessness  of  riches ;  when  we  remem- 
ber that  once  only  throughout  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  does  the  word 
"riches"  mean  earthly  wealth,  but  always  the  possession  of  spiritual 
gifts,  as  though  to  a  Christian  no  other  conception  of  wealth  were  possible 
— ought  there  not  to  be  more  Christians,  who,  even  when  they  might  be 
rich,  prefer  for  Christ's  sake,  the  beatitude  of  self-chosen  poverty ;  more 
great  souls  who  are  content  to  live  in  small  houses ;  more  of  the  magna- 
nimity by  which  we  may  make  of  straitened  circumstances  and  mean 
details  "  the  field  of  endless  nobleness  and  fidelity "  to  ourselves,  to 
one  another,  and  to  God  ? 

2.  Again,  in  private  affairs,  even  in  what  is  called  religious  society, 
how  grievous  and  glaring  are  the  evidences  oi pride.  Humility,'  as  it  is 
the  most  Christ-like,  so  it  is  quite  the  least  common  of  Christian  virtues; 
the  rarest  of  violets  which,  as  one  has  said,  can  only  be  plucked  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  Till  the  Gospel  came,  the  very  word  humble  (rairtivoc) 
meant  "  abject,  contemptible ; "  but  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  as  they 
altered  the  meaning  of  many  words,  degrading  some  from  their  applauded 
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pre-eminence,  uplifting  others  from  undeserved  contempt — so  they  glori- 
fied this  word  by  applying  it  meekly  to  themselves.  Pride — pride  of 
heart — ^pride  of  life — pride  of  bearing — has  come,  even  in  the  Christian 
Church,  to  call  itself  **  proper  pride."  Elevated  by  the  inch-high  dis- 
tinctions, which  alike  in  Church  and  State  are  quite  as  often  the  prizes 
of  accident  as  of  merit,  do  we  not  daily  see  how — 

"  Man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  makes  the  angels  weep  ?  " 

So  universal,  indeed,  is  the  spirit  of  pride  and  self-assertion  that  perhaps 
you  will  hardly  even  recognise  the  right  of  humility  to  take  its  place  in 
••  the  Morality  of  Private  Affairs."  And  yet  the  lack  of  humility  among 
Christians  is  the  cause  of  half  our  moral  impotence.  Pride  and  vanity, 
this  sin  of  many  names — the  consequential  bearing — the  easily  irritated 
sense  of  self-importance — the  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality — 
the  supercilious  assumption  of  greater  intellect  and  wider  learning — pride 
and  vanity  and  conceit  observable  in  the  mere  look  and  gait  of  men 
whom  we  meet  in  the  streets — ^the  pride  which  breathes  so  naturally 
through  our  literary,  social,  and  religious  criticism — pride  expressed  by 
**  the  insolent  epithet,  the  insolent  and  intolerant  contempt,  the  insolent 
claim  of  superiority  and  strength  " — ^leaves  its  evidences  through  the 
whole  of  society : — 

*'  And  what  with  spites  and  what  with  fears, 
They  cannot  let  a  body  be ; 
It's  alwa3rs  ringing  in  their  ears : 
They  call  this  man  as  good  as  me ! " 

But  of  diis  we  may  be  sure,  that  when  pride  thus  lies  like  a  worm  at  the 
root  of  the  tree,  that  tree  may  be  richly  covered  with  the  glossy  leaves 
of  profession  and  of  hypocrisy,  but  it  will  produce  no  fruit. 

And  if,  at  this  Church  Congress,  we  are  discussing  "  Morality  in  Pri- 
vate affairs"  as  a  thing  which  bears  directly  upon  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  deadly  damage  inflicted  on  the  English 
Church  in  its  very  earliest  days  by  the  unconscious  pride  of  St.  Augustine 
of  Canterbury.  At  his  first  interview  with  the  British  bishops  he  rebuked 
them  with  "  increpations."  At  the  second  interview  an  ol^  hermit 
advised  them  to  accept  Augustine  if  he  were  a  man  of  God.  "  But  how 
are  we  to  know,"  they  asked,  "that  he  is  a  man  of  God?"  "The  Lord 
hath  said,"  replied  the  hermit,  "  'Take  My  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of 
Me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.'  .  •  .  •  If  instead  of  being  meek, 
Augustine  is  a  proud,  haughty  man,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  of  God.  If 
he  should  rise  up  to  meet  you  as  you  draw  near  to  him,  accept  him  for 
your  leader.  If  he  should  treat  you  with  contempt  and  not  rise  to  meet 
you,  let  him  be  by  us  contemned."  They  came.  Augustine  continued 
seated.  They  were  alienated ;  they  would  concede  nothing,  and  Augus- 
tine again  lost  his  temper.  The  story  contains  a  stem  moral  for  us  all. 
"  Happy,"  adds  the  historian  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  "  happy 
is  the  public  character  who  has  not  been  hurried  by  party  feeling  into 
violence  which  he  has  afterwards  regretted :  happier  still  the  man  who 
has  never  damaged  himself  and  a  sacred  cause  by  giving  way  to  the 
ebullitions  of  temper."  Every  one  of  us  as  Christians — ^but  most  of  aU 
20 
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those  who  hold  any  office  or  administration  in  the  Church — should  ever 
bear  in  mind  the  rule  of  St  Peter — "  Be  ye  dothed  with  humility ;"  tie 
humility  about  your  loins  as  with  a  girdle  of  knotted  cords. 

3.  I  turn  to  one  more  sphere  wherein  "  Morality  in  Private  AflQurs  "  is 
grievously  lacking — I  mean  in  the  use  of  speech.  If  religion  lies  neither 
in  ritual  scrupulosity  nor  in  technical  orthodoxy ;  if  the  end  of  the  com- 
mandment be  love  out  of  a  pure  heart ;  if  it  be  to  edify  one  another,  to 
think  of  all  our  brethren  as  one  in  Christ ;  each  to  esteem  other  better 
than  himself;  gently  to  correct  the  erring ;  to  instruct  the  ignorant ;  to 
raise  the  fallen  ;  and  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  to  All — then  it  is  one  of 
the  worst  blots  on  the  religion  and  therefore  on  the  morality  of  this  age 
that  it  is  an  age  of  universal  gossip,  scandal,  and  spite.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible to  estin^ate  the  anguish  which  has  often  been  caused,  as  by  the 
poison  of  asps,  to  the  defenceless  victims  of  this  social  serpentry : — 

^  Calumny,  sir  (says  the  well-known  passage  in  a  modern  play),  you  hardly  know 

what  you  are  despising Believe  me,  there  is  no  sort  of  wickedness  yon 

cannot  make  idlers  believe  if  you  set  the  right  way  about  it     First  a  little  humming 

sound,  skimming  the  ground  like  a  swallow  before  the  storm Piamssim^y 

pianissimo^  murmuring  and  buczing,  and  spreading  the  poison  as  it  goes.  A  breath 
catches  it  up  ;  piano^  piano^  it  glides  into  your  ears  adroitly.    The  harm  is  done  ;  it 

takes  root ;  it  climbs ;  it  travels Then,  all  at  once,  you  hardly  know 

how,  you  see  it  raising  its  head,  hissing,  swelling  itself  out,  growing  monstrous  under 
your  very  eyes.  It  rises ;  takes  its  mght ;  whirls  round  you  ;  clutches  you  ;  diag^ 
you  along ;  bursts  forth  and  thunders,  and  becomes.  Heaven  help  us  !  a  general  shriek ; 
a  univer^  chorus  of  hatred  and  proscription." 

If,  as  the  Rabbis  said,  the  daily  incense  of  the  tabernacle  was  meant  to 
atone  for  slanders  spoken  in  a  whisper,  then  what  clouds  of  incense  could 
suffice  to  purify  our  slander-poisoned  air  ?  And,  has  the  so-called  reli- 
gious world  much  less  need  of  the  thurible  than  the  secular  ?  Do  clergy- 
men always  speak  and  write  of  one  another  with  charity  ?  Have  the 
numbers  of  Christian  sects  and  Christian  cliques  no  need  of  the  eidiorta- 
tion  )ui|  oTtviiXttTt  Kor  aXX^Acnv,  '^  groan  not  at  one  another  "  ?  *  May 
we  not  see  in  party  newspapers  how  these  Christians  can  hate  one 
another  ?  If  we  wish  to  read  judgments  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Action 
and  not  of  truth ;  if  we  wish  to  know  how  religious  professors  can  revel 
in  a  systematic  misrepresentation  which  is  not  only  without  chivalry,  but 
without  the  commonest  courtesy  or  the  commonest  candour,  need  we 
go  farther  than  the  anonymous  writings  of  men  who  not  only  pose  as 
champions  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  even  as  the  exclusive  representa- 
tives of  transcendent  othodoxy  ? — 

'*  Fagot  and  stake  were  desperately  sincere ; 
Our  cooler  martyrdoms  are  done  in  types." 

Do  such  writers  imagine  that  there  is  in  such  matters  no  Morality  in 
Private  Affairs  ?  Do  they  deem  that  their  sins  will  never  find  them  out 
because  hand  joins  in  hand  ?  Do  they  imagine  that  the  mask  of  the 
anonymous  is  a  screen  from  the  eye  of  God  ? 

I  have  time  but  for  one  word  more.  Reams  of  criticism  have  been 
written  of  late  about  the  Salvation  Army.  Men  have  asked  the  secret 
of  its  success,  real  or  imaginary,  vast  or  exaggerated.  The  secret  of  its 
success,  so  &r  as  there  has  been  any  reality  in  its  success,  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  lies  in  a  less  conventional  standard,  and  a  more  thorough  self- 
denial.  "  They  ask  me  for  secrets  of  the  Christian  life,"  said  St  Francis 
de  Sales  :  "  for  myself  I  know  no  secret  save  to  love  God  with  all  our 
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hearts,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves."  There  is  no  magic  about  that 
success ;  but  it  may  perhaps  prove  to  us  that  we  need  a  revival  more 
deep,  more  searching,  more  absolute,  not  only  in  the  world,  but  among 
professing  Christians.  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  ''  Where  is  the  Lord  God  of 
Elijah  ?  '*  The  Lord  God  of  Elijah,  of  Nehemiah,  of  John  the  Baptist,  of 
Savonarola,  of  Luther,  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  is  where  He  was,  and 
where  men  like  these  His  servants  are ;  His  arm  is  not  shortened  ;  but 
there  are  lacking,  among  His  prophets  and  His  saints,  men  in  whose 
heart  His  fire  burns.  It  is  not  a  nominal  orthodoxy,  it  is  not  a  fussy  ac- 
tivity, it  is  not  a  party  organisation,  it  is  not  a  hallowed  or  venerable  shib- 
boleth, least  of  all  is  it  a  veneer  of  sanctimonious  profession  over  lives 
radically  worldly,  which  can  ever  in  any  nation  elevate  Morality  in  Pri- 
vate Af&irs.  It  is  only  when  the  mantle  of  Elijah  is  wielded  by  the 
prophet's  hand,  and  with  the  prophet's  faith,  that  the  opposing  flood  of 
immorality  will  be  parted  for  the  feet  of  those  who,  like  Baxter,  <*  desire 
to  go  to  heaven  every  day,"  and  who,  even  in  this  life,  would  fain  see  in 
the  world  at  least  some  faint  adumbration  of  the  City  of  God. 

To  conclude.  The  hypocrisy  which  is  so  habitual  and  so  profound 
that  it  does  not  even  know  itself  to  be  hypocritical ;  the  religion  which 
is  so  false  that  it  partly  takes  itself  for  truth ;  the  championship  which,  as 
though  it  were  exempted  by  zeal  from  moral  restrictions,  complacently 
uses  the  execrable  weapons  of  falsity  and  hatred — the  evil  tempers  and 
fierce  quarrels  of  rival  forms  of  bigotry — these  constitute  a  worse  danger 
to  religion,  and  therefore  to  morality,  than  that  speculative  atheism  of 
which  the  extent  is  greatly  exaggerated.  The  man  who,  with  the  Prayer 
Book  always  in  his  hand,  and  the  Bible  constantly  on  his  lips,  is  yet  un- 
trustworthy in  his  dealings,  selfish  in  his  aims,  uncharitable  in  his  judg- 
mentSy  envious  in  his  habit  of  incessant  depreciation ;  the  man  who, 
claiming  the  name  of  Christian,  is  fawning  and  cringing  to  his  superiors, 
indifferent  to  his  equals,  a  tyrant  in  his  home ;  the  man  who,  elevated 
by  some  petty  rank,  looks  down  upon  his  betters  from  the  whole  height 
of  his  inferiority ;  the  man  who,  caring  only  to  seem  and  not  to  be,  hides 
the  heart  of  the  worldling  under  the  cassock  of  the  priest — ^that  man 
knows  nothing  of  what  we  should  all  mean  by  "  Morality  in  Private 
Affairs."  For  by  the  Christian  standard  of  such  morality  I  do  not  mean 
such  a  conventional  and  decorous  respectability  as  satisfies  the  world, 
but  I  mean  that  perfect  simplicity  and  sincerity  which  in  its  most  secret 
actions — yea,  and  down  to  the  very  depths  of  its  personality — remembers 
that  it  lies  ever  naked  and  open  to  an  Eye  which  is  ten  thousand  times 
brighter  than  the  sun.  The  great  rivers  of  India  are  fed  by  the  Hima- 
layas, which  uplift  into  the  aerial  ocean  their  eternal  snows  ;  even  so  the 
highest  morality  can  only  be  derived  from  one  Divine  source,  and  can 
only  consist  in  the  imitation  of  one  Divine  example.  It  re- 
quires nothing  less  than  the  whole  swing  of  the  sea  beyond  the 
harbour-bar  to  give  its  few  inches  of  advance  to  each  separate  wave ; 
and  the  papers  of  a  thousand  Church  Congresses,  and  the  lives  of  a 
million  conventional  Christians,  cannot  give  either  to  morals  or  to  religion 
one  tittle  of  that  intense  inspiration  or  that  irresistible  impulse  whidi  it 
may  derive  from  the  weakness  of  one  hated  and  persecuted  saint.  "  O 
God  I "  exclaimed  Lacordaire,  "  O  God  !  give  us  saints  /"  Give  us  men 
who  are  dauntless,  humble,  self-sacrificing ;  men  who  are  not  pale  in 
goodness  and  faintly  dyed  in  integrity;  men  who  aim  at  something 
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higher  and  more  heroical  in  religion  than  conventionalism  affecteth; 
men  whose  lives  pour  silent  contempt  on  gold.  Such  men  are  the 
strength  of  Churches,  the  bulwark  of  creeds.  But  where  are  they  ?  If 
once  a  Church  cease  to  produce  these,  no  matter  how  magnificent  her 
revenues,  no  matter  how  splendid  her  Offices,  no  matter  how  numerous 
her  nominal  adherents,  her  candlestick  is  doomed  sooner  or  later — and 
sooner,  I  fear,  rather  than  later — ^to  be  removed  out  of  its  place. 
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The  Rev.  GEORGE  Everard,  Wolverhampton. 

I  SHRINK  from  speaking  at  any  length  after  that  eloquent  oration  to  which  we  haye 
all  been  delighted  to  listen ;  but  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  immorality  in  trade. 
Two  merchants  are  sitting  together  at  the  dinner-table.  The  glass  of  wine  is  passed 
freely  round  and  the  tongue  of  one  is  loosened,  and  he  begins  to  speak  of  how  deveilj 
he  has  wrapped  goods  tlmt  pay  customs  in  goods  that  do  not,  and  so  has  passed  then 
through  the  Spanish  Custom  House -without  paying  a  single  farthing  on  them ;  and  be 
goes  on  to  say  how  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of  goods  that  are  not  altogether  perfect  to 
certain  customers  whom  you  can  easily  deal  with  in  a  clever  sort  of  way.  His  friend 
at  the  table  patiently  waited  till  he  had  finished,  and  then  said,  "  I  think  I  may  say  I 
have  had  as  large  transactions  in  business  as  you  have,  and  I  can  honestly  say  befove 
God  that  I  have  never  wilfully  cheated  the  Custom  House  of  a  single  farthing,  or 
dishonestly  dealt  with  a  single  customer."  I  think,  dear  friends,  that  is  the  sort  of 
morality  we  want,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  want  to  be  careful  in  trade  in  many 
directions.  It  is  not  in  the  greater  matters  of  trade,  but  in  the  lesser  matters  that 
there  comes  in  this  immorality.  The  business  lie  to  cover  some  defect  in  goods,  the 
bribe,  it  may  be  to  a  rival's  servant,  to  tell  a  business  secret,  and  a  thousand  other 
little  matters  of  common  trade  transactions  are  known  by  all  who  are  much  connected 
with  business — and  I  have  been  connected  with  business  myself.  May  I  mention 
another  matter  which  has  not  been  touched  upon  to-night ;  I  mean  the  immense  harm 
done  by  persons  willingly  leaving  for  months  or  years  debts  unpaid.  Oh,  the  miserr 
of  numbers  of  small  tnulesmen  on  account  of  those  with  ample  means  leaving  the  bi^ 
wMch  has  been  sent  in  perhaps  a  year  or  two  before,  unpaid ;  though  again  and  again 
requests  for  payment  have  been  made.  I  was  once  much  struck  with  ^  clergyman's  bold- 
ness. He  once  had  before  him  a  large  assembly  of  wealthy  people,  and  amongst  them  a 
great  many  ladies  with  very  handsome  bonnets.  He  was  sp^akin^  of  debts,  and  he  sax^ 
**  I  see  a  good  many  handsome  bonnets  here ;  are  the^  all  paid  for  ?  "  I  think,  some- 
times, if,  to  our  congregations,  we  spoke  out  more  plamly  on  these  practical  matters  of 
daily  life  we  should  do  a  great  deal  of  good.     There  is  another  trade  matter  of  great 


they  have  robbed  widows  and  tradesmen  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and  never,  for  a 
moment,  think  of  paying  their  old  debts.  It  is  a  strange  thmg,  but  it  is  looked  upon 
as  an  act  of  self-denial,  if  a  man,  after  passing  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  made  a 
fortime  and  paid  his  back  debts.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  do  it,  though  he  may 
have  escapea  the  legal  consequences  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Then,  may  I  add, 
that  we  must  be  careful  in  our  preaching  to  maintain  morality  in  trade  and  private  afiairs 
and  all  else.  There  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  books  about  Progress,  con- 
taining wonderfully  ^rand  ideas  of  what  is  to  be  in  the  future,  but  when  we  come  to  study 
them,  their  morality  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  with  nothing  at  the  bottom  but  udlitarianism. 
I  say  if  we  want  to  preach  morality,  and  to  preach  it  with  success,  we  must  ever  fc^ 
care  to  show  that  it  rests  on  Revelation ;  if  it  does  not  rest  on  the  truth  of  Reveladon 
we  shall  find  it  has  no  strength,  it  has  no  power.  There  are  several  reasons  why  I 
feel  we  must  have  Revelation  as  the  basis  of  morality.  We  have  no  riMpatUm 
otherwise,  the  pattern  of  the  day  is  constantly  changing.  The  fact  of  a  booK  scattered 
broadcast,  it  may  be,  has  a  great  effect  in  raising  or  lowering  the  standard  of  molality* 
The  court  of  a  uodly  or  an  an  immoral  sovereign — and  thank  God  for  the  moral  tone 
of  our  own  court — ^bas  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  standard  of  morality  throughout  the 
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coantiy  ;  and  unless  we  eo  back  to  the  written  law  of  God,  bock  to  the  pattern  of  our 
blessed  Master's  life,  to  me  teaching  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  whatsoever  is 
given  in  the  Word  of  God,  we  have  no  fixed  standard,  and  every  day  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a  thousand  accidents  to  lower  the  standard  of  morality  amongst  us ;  neither 
have  we,  nor  can  we  have,  the  right  frincipU  ox  sufficient  power :  the  right  principle — 
the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  Chnst ;  the  right  power — the  mighty  power  of  6od's 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  to  overcome  selfishness,  envy,  avarice,  and  the  various  evil 
passions  of  the  human  heart.  I  shall  close  with  one  incident,  and  I  have  done  : — 
A  man,  a  blacksmith,  has  a  drinking  wife.  He  is  a  godly  man.  He  goes  home  one 
morning  to  his  breakfast  and  finds  the  fire  unlit,  and  everything  in  discomfort.  He 
loses  his  temper ;  he  takes  up  a  weapon,  and  as  he  was  a  strong,  powerful  man,  in  a 
moment  could  he  use  it  too  successfully.  He  raised  the  weapon  against  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  but  as  he  lifted  it  his  hand  fell,  and  he  ran  into  the  other  room,  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  besought  the  Lord  to  keep  him  from  murder.  He  then  went  out  without 
his  breakfast,  and  to  the  first  lad  he  met  he  said,  "  My  lad,  dost  thou  love  Jesus 
Christ."  I  don't  know  what  the  lad  answered,  but  the  man  said,  "Jesus  Christ 
to-day  has  kept  me  from  being  a  murderer."  This  incident  led  the  lad  to  his 
Saviour. 


The  Rev.  Wm.  Randall,  Rector  of  •Handsworth,  Staffordshire. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject  that  I  intend  to  say  but  little,  and  shall 
not  delay  you  long.  I  understand  the  question  to  be  the  dealing  of  the  Church  with 
Morals ;  and  I  may  be  excused  if  I  say  that  the  interesting  papers  to  which  we  have 
listened  with  so  much  attention  have  dealt  principally  with  the  duties  of  the  clergy 
with  regard  to  morals ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  what  is  a  truism,  that  the 
clergy  do  not  constitute  the  Church.  They  are  onl^  a  part  of  the  Church.  It  is  our 
duty  to  teach  morals  and  to  practise  morals,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  laity  to  h^ar  our 
teaching  and  to  practise  these  morals  1^0.  The  subject  is  the  most  practical  one  in 
which  we  could  engage,  firom  whatever  point  we  look  at  it.  Undoubtedly,  the  im- 
morality  spoken  of  to-night  exists  to  a  great  extent  among  small  merchants  and  trades- 
men, but  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  worse  than  that  of  a  large  manufacturer  who,  for 
instance,  sends  out  his  goods,  melted  and  nearly  destroyed,  to  the  trusting  Indian 
peopl^  in  order  that  he  may  add  to  his  own  profits.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  great 
necessity  that  such  customs  should  be  stopped,  and  a  great  degradation  that  it  requires 
a  law  of  the  land  to  stop  them.  I  have  myself  a  very  interesting  document  in  my 
possession.  Some  time  ago  my  milkman  brought  to  me  his  bill  for  milk.  I  had  used 
one  of  those  lactometers,  and  I  said  to  him,  "Why,  you  have  actually  put  as  much 
water  as  milk  to  my  supply."  "  No,  Sir,"  he  said,  "  not  as  much."  "  Oh,  then,"  I 
said,  "  you  acknowledge  to  some."  He  said,  "Yes."  I  have  that  man's  receipt,  in 
which  he  himself  wrote  across  it,  "Allowing  for  one- third  water  being  added  (so 
much),"  being  one-third  of  the  bill.  Such  is  the  state  of  morals  in  this  our  Christian 
country — ^in  this  our  land  of  churches  and  chapels  and  Board  schools — that  I  do  not 
think  that  man  felt  he  had  done  at  all  wrong,  but  was  much  aggrieved  by  the  sharp 
parson.  Coming  to  the  matter  of  morality  in  politics,  I  think  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement  on  all  sides.  I  cannot  imderstand,  for  instance,  wh^  it  is  allowable  in 
a  statesman  to  do  such  things  in  his  public  capacity  as  would  be  dishonouring  to  him 
in  his  private  capacity.  I  agree  with  and  endorse  the  remarks  of  a  former  speaker, 
that  the  true  source  of  morality  lies  alone  in  God's  Holy  Word  ;  that  we  cannot  have 
any  proper  morality  other  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  great  Author  of 
Christianity  ;  that  we  cannot  have  it  in  schools  from  which  that  teaching  is  excluded, 
and  if  we  neglect  our  children  and  people  in  this  respect,  we  shall  have  a  morality 
that  may,  perhaps,  be  like  that  of  the  Zulus  or  Chinese,  or  that  of  some  other  heathen 
people,  but  not  the  morality  that  should  commend  itself  to  Christian  people.  I 
cannot  understand  why  anyone  should  suppose  that  the  Church  does  not  perform  her 
full  duty  when  every  Sunday  she  sets  forth  God's  commandments ;  and  I  only  wish 
the  people  who  hear  these,  and  say,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  and  incline  our  hearts 
to  keep  this  law,"  would  go  home  from  their  Sunday  service  and  practise  on  the  week- 
day the  morality  thus  taught.  So,  again,  in  our  Litany  we  ask  the  good  Lord  to 
deliver  us  from  those  immoral  things  against  which  both  Church  and  all  true  Christians 
lift  up  their  voices  ;  and  I  think  it  only  remains  for  the  members  of  the  Church  to 
call  to  mind  in  their  week-days  these  prayers  which  we  hope  they  have  offered  up  with 
sincerity  on  the  Sunday. 
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The  Rev.  E.  B.  Birks,  Cambridge. 

I  DID  not  intend  to  have  spoken  this  evening,  but  it  occurred  to  me,  while  we  were  or 
politics,  to  say  that  there  is  a  certain  danger  in  the  clergy  introducing  politics  into  their 
sermons,  because  we  generally  take  one  or  the  other  side  in  politics  ;  and  though  we 
be  dei^,  we  are  not  perhaps  c^uite  exempt  from  the  same  passions  which  govern  other 
people,  and  we  are  ready  to  thmk  our  own  side  in  politics  is  moral,  and  that  the  other 
side  is  immoral,  and  of  course  we  are  equally  ready  to  say  so  in  our  sermons.  Then, 
perhaps,  some  of  our  hearers  might  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  it  may  not  be  im- 
portant that  they  should  hear  our  view  on  a  question  which  does  not  much  concern 
them.  We  must  be  very  careful  if  we  are  to  speak  of  morals  as  concerning  politics  in 
our  sermons,  that  we  keep  our  remarks  clear  of  party  politics,  and  not  misjudj|e  others. 
But  I  think  there  is  room  for  laying  down  political  principles  from  the  pulpit  in  such  a 
way  that  politics  shall  be  treated  apart  from  partizanship  and  faction.  I  rather,  how- 
ever, meant  to  speak  of  morality  in  private  life.  Here,  I  think,  our  difficulty  arises  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  Christian  country,  and  that  most  of  us 
were  christened  in  our  infancy ;  faith  and  obedience  are  not  things  for  little  children, 
but  baptism  is  also  a  sacrament  of  repentance.  We  have  not  been  called  upon  to 
make  the  great  renunciations  that  are  made  by  those  who  come  out  of  Heathendom, 
or  say  by  the  converts  of  the  Salvation  Army ;  our  world  is  a  Christian  world.  Yoo 
will  find  some  professed  atheists  of  high,  pure  morals,  and  the  reason  of  this  I  believe 
is,  because  they  have  made  real  sacrffices  for  the  sake  of  sincerity  ;  of  not  owning  that 
to  be  true  which  they  do  not  in  their  hearts  believe  to  be  true.  I  believe  that  devo> 
tion  to  truth  is  in  itself  a  devotion  to  Him  who  is  the  truth,  though  they  do  not  know 
it,  and  therefore  it  is  needful  for  us,  who  have  happily  been  allowed  to  beheve  for 
ourselves  in  Him  who  is  the  truth,  to  show  that  our  faith  is  a  free  faith,  and  to  show 
it  by  a  determination  to  be  true  in  all  details  of  our  daily  life,  which  would  bring  upon 
as  constant  little  sacrifices.  Our  present  state  of  society  is  very  complicated,  and  it 
blinds  our  eyes  to  very  many  plain  realities.  We  take  other  people's  opinions  ii 
of  looking  out  opinions  for  ourselves. 


The  Rev.  T.  Bennett,  Bepton  Rectory,  Midhurst,  Sussex. 

I  AM  to  speak  on  three  subjects,  and  I  shall  take  first  that  of  Morality  in  Trade.  I 
think  the  want  of  morality  in  trade  may  be  traced  to  Mammon  worship.  It  is  curious 
that  Mammon  is  worshipped  in  all  lands,  though  Mammon  has  not  a  single  temple  ; 
and  it  b  also  worthy  of  remark  that  there  is  not  one  single  hypocrite  amongst  all  the 
worshippers  of  Mammon.  Some  care  not  to  speak  against  immorality,  but  the 
clergy,  I  maintain,  ought  to  stand  up  and  show  people  £eir  transgressions  and  the 
house  of  Israel  their  sins.  We  clergy  have  been  denounced  for  belonging  to  co- 
operative societies.  I  say  we  were  driven  to  them  because  others  would  not  be 
satisfied  unless  we  went  into  debt.  "Out  of  debt,  out  of  danger,"  and,  therefore,  I 
go  to  co-operative  stores,  where  I  can  keep  out  of  debt.  I  shall  now  tell  you  two 
anecdotes  given  by  two  speakers  with  regard  to  morality  in  trade.  One  of  these  was 
told  by  a  bishop  at  Wolverhampton  Congress  of  a  poor  cobbler — ^he  was  so  poor  that 
you  could  not  call  him  a  shoemaker — who,  when  he  had  a  job  to  do,  did  it  well.  He 
put  the  best  leather  in  and  the  best  nails  in,  because  he  recollected  that  the  eye  of 
God  was  upon  him.  Let  the  tradesmen  of  Wolverhampton  and  elsewhere  recollect 
the  same.  Another  bishop,  when  in  Shefiield,  said,  "  I  think  of  Sheffield  every  day, 
because,"  he  said,  *' every  day  I  shave,  and  I  shave  with  Sheffield  razors  whidi 
were  given  to  me  forty  years  ago.  They  must  be  good  razors  to  last  so  long,  and  let 
many  in  Sheffield  recollect  these  razors,  and  act  accordingly,  and  send  out  good 
workmanship.'*  These  two  anecdotes  supply  excellent  lessons  in  commercial 
morality.  With  regard  to  politics,  a  noble  peer  once  said  to  me,  "I  do  not  think 
you  clergymen  have  any  right  to  vote.".  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  vote  as  well  as  any  other  man.  I  asked  Mr.  Harry  Jones,  *'  What  are  we 
to  say  about  bribery  ?  "  He  said,  "  Denounce  it,"  and  I  do  denounce  it.  It  was  a 
great  pity  there  snould  be  so  much  bribery.  Even  now  seats  in  Parliament  are 
bought  and  sold.  I  would  wish  to  see  a  stop  put  to  bribery.  I  think  public  opinion 
is  now  setting  in  against  it.  With  regard  to  morality  in  social  life,  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  what  Canon  Farrar  said  about  it.  I  once  heard  a  statement  made,  '*  Before  yoa 
make  a  bad  remark  about  a  third  person,  ask,  Is  it  true  ?  Is  it  kind  ?  and,  Is  it 
necessary  ?  and  if  it  be  neither  true^  Idod,  nor  necessary,  leave  it  unsaid." 
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The  Rev.  J.  H.  GiBBON,  Vicar  of  St  Luke's,  Bolton, 

I  ASK  your  kind  indulgence.  Though  I  have  travelled  many  miles,  and  attended 
several  Congresses,  I  have  never  before  spoken  at  one.  I  wish  to  add  my  mite  to  this 
discussion  by  infusine  a  little  new  blood  into  it.  I  think  we  are  inclined  to  believe — I 
mjrseif  dc  believe — that  we  English  people  are  the  most  honest  and  straightforward 
men  of  business  in  the  whole  world.  People  of  other  nations  like  to  deal  with  us  on 
this  account  But  let  us  not  be  tempted  to  do  as  Gehazi  did,  first  despise  Naaman, 
*'  this  Syrian,"  and  then  to  cheat  him.  Now,  as  to  morality  in  private  afiiurs,  old 
Franklin  said,  "  It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright  '*  And  so  it  is.  It  seems 
to  me  that  people  too  often  live  right  up  to  their  incomes ;  the  bag  is  very  often  empt^^ 
and  they  are  obliged  to  go  on  lx>rrowed  capitaL  Another  source  of  inmiorality  in 
private  me  is  our  ordinary  social  phraseology.  It  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  it 
than  we  think.  I  once  went  to  a  door,  and  the  servant  said,  "Master  is  not  in;^ 
although  I  saw  an  arm  of  the  gentleman  drawing  the  blinds  upstairs.  The  servant 
after  consultation,  had  been  told  to  say  this,  and  she  said  it  When  I  called  by  and 
bye,  the  gentleman  said,  ''  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  see  vou  before.*'  This  was  a  kind  of 
apology,  I  suppose.  But  the  servant  had  been  taught  a  lesson  of  practical  immorality. 
There  are  other  phrases,  such  as  *'  sowing  wild  oats."  Why  don  t  people  say  at  once, 
such  and  such  a  young  man  is  leading  an  immoral  life  ?  But  they  say  he  is  "  £ast,"  or 
**g9iy";  which  terms  promote  sooal  and  private  immorality.  I  was  very  much 
touched  the  other  day,  when  I  thought  of  the  battles  our  children  have  to  fight  when 
they  go  out  into  life.  A  very  little  boy  for  his  age,  after  our  parochial  mission,  when 
filling  up  his  little  paper,  said  he  would  like  to  1^  confirmed,  as  he  had  "  had  serious 
thoughts  during  the  mission."  A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  put  into  a  lawyer's  office.  It 
appears  that  the  solicitors  of  the  town  are  allowed  to  have  a  halfpenny  newspaper  daily 
from  the  publishers  gratis.  Sometimes  the  clerks  sent  him  for  a  second  one.  He 
went,  ana  was  met  with  the  reply — *'  No,  you  have  had  one  before."  The  clerks  told 
him  to  go  again,  and,  if  not  given,  he  was  to  tctke  one.  When  the  boy  went  home,  he 
tried  o-^CT  it  1  am  sorry  these  little  ones  have  these  diings  to  da  As  a  remedy,  our 
teaching  should  go  deeper  than  it  does.  We  should  aim  at  the  verv  root  whence  all 
corrupt  fruits  spring.  And  let  all  know  that  they  must  be  "  bathed  "  (as  the  new 
version  has  it)  in  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  undeanness ;  and,  also,  that  they  need 
the  daily  washing  if  they  would  keep  their  feet  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  moraUty. 


J.  P.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  Birkenhead. 

I  HOPE  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  my  presumption  in  addressing  this  Congress,  but  as 
all  the  speakers  to-night  except  one  have  been  clergymen,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  of  business.  I  think  an  impression  may  go  forth  that 
men  of  business  do  not  like  to  hear  of  the  fiiults  and  sins  of  business  from  the  pulpit  I 
can  assure  the  clergy,  that  though  some  men  of  business  may  find  £aiult  with  them 
for  speaking  of  sins  of  business,  the  majority  are  frank,  and  wish  to  be  told  their  faults. 
At  our  Liverpool  Mission,  Mr.  Aitken  delivered  mid-day  addresses  at  one  of  the  Parish 
Churches,  and  it  would  have  done  your  hearts  good  to  see  two  thousand  merchants, 
and  other  men  of  business,  and  their  clerks,  assemble  there  from  12.15  to  I  o'clock, 
to  hear  sermons  on  Conunerdal  Morality.  I  think  that  meeting  proved  that  men  of 
business  are  anxious  to  hear  what  the  clergy  have  to  say  on  the  matter.  Two  grievous 
immoralities  which  I  find  among  business  men  day  by  day,  and  minute  by  minute 
almost,  are,  first,  fearful  blasphemy,  and  second,  an  awful  amount  of  gambling, 
gamblbog  I  mean  not  in  business,  but  outside  business.  Many  men  can  hardly  speak 
a  sentence  without  bringing  in  hell,  or  damnation,  or  Satan.  You  cannot  expect  men 
to  be  honest  in  business,  if  they  have  not  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  How 
can  they  have  the  fear  of  God,  if  they  sp^  lichtly  of  such  solemn  things  as  I  have 
mentioned.  In  Liverpool,  gambling  is  IrightfuTly  prevalent.  There  is  hardly  an  event 
whidi  is  not  made  the  subject  of  a  hti.  There  is  hardly  a  race  of  any  importance,  for 
whidi  almost  every  member  of  a  business  association  will  not  join  in  sweepstakes.  Now 
I  have  heard  manv  practical  sermons,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  heard  from  a 
pulpit  anything  said  to  respectable  Church-going  people  of  the  sins  of  blasphemy  and 
gambling.  May  I  say  for  Liverpool,  that  I  believe  there  is  a  generation  of  men, 
e^)ecially  young  men,  who  wish  to  be  honest  and  are  striving  to  be  honest — men  who 
wish  to  give  a  better  tone  to  Liverpool.  May  I,  in  condusion,  ask  the  clergy  not  to 
forget  in  their  sermons  to  refer  to  those  awful  sms  of  blasphemy  and  gambling. 
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The  Rev.  JOHN  Martyn  Collyns,  Rector  of  Daventiy. 

What  is  the  one  great  cause  of  immorality  in  politics  ?  Is  it  not  the  slavish  adhefcnce 
to  the  much-lauded — I  venture  to  say  over-lauded — system  of  government  by  party ; 
is  it  not  that  a  man  gets  rid  of  his  own  responsibility  by  putting  off  his  own  oondoct 
upon  the  leader  of  his  party ;  and  is  it  not  that  he  considers  himself  absolvi^  from 
considering  public  questions,  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  morality,  because  be 
feeb  bound  to  support  that  party  whicA,  on  the  whole,  ne  considers  most  useful  in 
conducting  public  affairs  ?  How  seldom  do  we  find  an  instance  of  a  man  faieakiiig 
away  from  his  party,  and  when  we  do,  I  venture  to  think  that  man  is  often  respected 
by  the  |;reat  majonty  of  his  fellow  countrjrmen.  We  may  agree  or  disagree ;  we  may 
think  him  right  or  we  may  think  him  wrong ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  did  not  ap- 
prove  the  action  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  when  he  left  the  Government  because  he  could  not 
approve  of  the  Egyptian  War.  There  is  not,  again,  one  of  us  who  did  not  approve  of 
the  conduct  of  those  members  of  the  administration  who  resigned  office  rather  than 
take  i>art  in,  what  seemed  to  them,  the  spoliation  of  the  property  of  the  Irish  landlords. 
You  may  ask  why  I  come  here  to  speak  on  such  subjects  ?  When  I  was  sitting  in  the 
g^ery,  without  the  least  thought  of  intruding  on  the  Congress,  what  moved  me  to 
send  m  my  name  ?  To  answer  the  question,  I  must  make  a  confession,  which  is  that  I 
come  from  the  county  of  Northampton.  This  confession  may  prejudice  you  against 
me,  for  I  know  that  it  is  a  very  prevalent  mistake  to  confound  the  county  of 
Northampton  with  the  borough  of  Northampton.  Connected  with  the  borough  of 
Northampton  there  is  at  present  an  unfortunate  circumstance.  It  is  represented  m  the 
House  of^  Commons  by  but  one  member.  There  is  another  member,  but  he  cannot 
take  his  place  in  the  House  ;  and  why  ?  So  many  of  the  electors  of  Northampton 
have  lost  sight  of  the  morality  in  politics,  and  even  professors  and  prominent  membeis 
of  Christian  churches  have  in  times  gone  by — I  believe,  for  the  most  part,  they  have 
found  out  their  mistakes — voted  for  a  man  who  has  no  belief  in  God,  rather  than  that 
their  votes  should  be  lost  to  the  leader  of  their  party.  I  am  not  so  bold  as  to  suppose 
that  we  shall  see  any  great  change  in  this  matter  of  government  by  party  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  but  I  think  we  may  do  something  for  pohtical  morality  by 
discouraging  government  by  party  in  our  municipalities  throughout  the  land.  Why 
should  government  by  party  be  considered  necessary  in  municipal  afiairs  ?  We  find 
that  a  man  who  has  passed  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  a  man  who  is  altogether  an 
unbeliever,  one  who  nas  no  respect  or  authority  among  hjs  fellow  men,  is  voted  for, 
in  preference  to  a  true  Christian,  whether  a  Churchman  or  a  Dissenter,  because  he 
belongs  to  this  or  that  party.  Surely  we  of  the  clergy  may  do  something  to  teach  our 
people  that  in  such  matters  they  ought  to  look  out  for  the  honest  man,  the  Christian 
man,  the  man  of  truth,  and  vote  for  him  without  troubling  themselves  too  much  as  to 
whidi  party  he  will  for  the  most  part  support.  And  if  we  thus  gradually  educate  our 
people  to  take  a  higher  line  in  matters  of^  less  importance,  we  may  hope  that  in  time 
they  will  be  actuate!  by  none  but  the  highest  motives  in  their  choice  of  representatives 
to  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 


Meeting  on  "  The  Legal  and  Social  Protection  of  our 
Girls,"  held  at  the  Town  Hall.  The  report  of  this  meeting  was 
not  received  in  time  for  insertion  here.  It  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  Report 
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DRILL    HALL. 

Thursday    Morning,    October    5th. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  OTHER  COMMUNIONS. 

id)  The  Controversy  with  Rome. 

ip)  The  Deficiencies  of  Dissent. 

{c)  Possibilities  of  Re-union  or  Inter-communion. 


(a)  The  Controversy  with  Rome. 

PAPER. 
The    Lord    BiSHOP    OF    LINCOLN. 

When  I  was  in  Ireland  about  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  City  of  Cork,  I 
went  into  a  bookseller's  shop  and  purchased  a  copy  of  a  book  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand ;  and  which  has  probably  made  more  converts  to  Romanism 
than  any  book  in  the  English  language,  Dr.  Milner's  End  of  Controversy. 

This  book  made  an  impression  upon  me  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
I  had  received  then  as  much  training  in  theology  as  boys  commonly  did 
at  a  public  school  and  in  their  under-graduate  days  at  college,  and  I 
confess  that  when  I  had  read  through  this  book  I  was  quite  bewildered. 
And  in  that  state  of  perplexity  I  continued  for  some  time,  till  at  length, 
by  dint  of  study  and  the  help  of  kind  friends,  I  was  delivered  from  it ; 
and  having  passed  through  a  process  of  doubt,  and  finding  my  difficulties 
removed,  and  my  principles  settled,  I  felt  thankful  to  Dr.  Milner  for 
being  an  instrument  in  strengthening  my  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  for  enabling  me  to  give  some  reasons  for  that  attachment. 

Having  been  requested  by  my  right  reverend  friend  and  brother,  our 
President,  to  read  a  paper  on  the  Controversy  with  Rome,  I  have  thought 
that  it  might  be  of  some  little  use — not  to  the  more  learned  among  you, 
but  to  novices  such  as  I  was  then — to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  argu- 
ments in  Dr.  Milner's  book,  and  of  the  process  by  which  I  recovered 
from  the  shock  which  it  gave  to  my  religious  opinions,  and  by  which  I 
was  established  in  those  principles  on  which — and  on  which  alone — the 
Church  of  England  can  be  successfully  defended  against  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  by  which  she  can  rescue  those  who  are  in  danger  of  falling 
away  to  that  Communion. 

Dr.  Milner's  first  objection  is  this  ;  Protestants  can  have  no  certainty 
that  the  Bible  b  the  Word  of  God.  "How  do  you  know,"  he  asks, 
"that  the  Bible  is  inspired?"  "You  read  in  the  Bible,"  you  reply, 
*"that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God'"  (2  Tim.  iii.  16). 
"  But  no  book  can  be  allowed  to  bear  witness  to  its  own  inspiration. 
The  Koran  of  Mohammed  professes  to  have  been  dictated  by  an  Angel. 
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Do  you  accept  it  as  such  ?  Surely  not."  The  Protestant  being  driren 
from  his  first  position  by  Dr.  Milner,  next  answers,  "Well;  but  I/«/ 
that  the  Bible  is  inspired;  I  have  the  testimony  of  the  spirit  within  me 
to  its  inspiration."  "  But  stay,"  Dr.  Milner  answers,  "are  you  sure  that 
this  ground  of  belief  is  safe?  Suppose  I  take  your  Bible  and  the 
Apocrypha  (which  you  say  is  not  inspired,  and  which  for  argument's  sake 
I  will  allow  to  be  not  inspired)  with  it,  and  suppose  I  mix  up  their 
chapters  together,  do  you  think  that  by  your  own  feelings  you  could 
separate  the  inspired  parts  from  the  uninspired,  and  construct  a  Bible  for 
yourself?  And  if  the  feelings  of  individuals  are  to  be  the  test  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  is  it  not  certain  that  you  would  soon  have  no 
Bible  at  all  ?  Your  great  Reformer,  Martin  Luther,  said  that  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James  is  an  'Epistle  of  Straw.'  His  German  fellow-countrymen 
have  followed  in  his  steps,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  book  of  the  Bible 
which  has  not  been  rejected  by  some  celebrated  critic  in  the  land  of 
Luther;  and  if  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  to  depend  on  the  feelings 
of  individuals,  even  of  learned  men,  the  Bible  will  soon  cease  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  Word  of  God,  and  will  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the 
works  of  Homer  or  Livy,  or  Shakespeare  or  Bacon,  and  perhaps  in  the 
minds  of  some  will  be  of  less  esteem  than  any  of  these." 

My  first  discovery,.therefore,  in  reading  Dr.  Milner's  book  was  that  by 
arguing  logically  from  certain  Protestant  principles  he  had  deprived  me 
of  my  Bible.  This  made  me  miserable,  and  it  led  me  to  retrace  my 
steps.  I  found  it  to  be  true  that  many  Protestants,  and  even  some  Pro- 
testant communions,  in  their  public  Confessions  of  faith  put  forth  in  the 
sixteenth  century — such  as  the  Helvetic,  Gallican,  and  Belgic — had 
grounded  their  belief  in  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture — not  on  anything 
external  to  Scripture — but  either  on  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  itsdfi^ 
or  on  the  witness  of  the  spirit  in  their  own  hearts  to  that  Inspiration.  I 
found  also  that  in  those  Protestant  communions  the  belief  in  that 
Inspiration  had  now  almost  vanished  away  like  a  dream.  And  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  If  one  man's  persuasion  that  Scripture  is  inspired  is  to 
be  a  sufficient  argument  to  him  for  accepting  the  Bible,  why  should  not 
another  man's  persuasion  that  it  is  not  inspired  be  a  sufficient  reason  to 
him  for  refecting  it  ? 

But  how,  you  may  ask,  did  I  recover  the  Bible  ?  I  found  out  that 
while  other  Protestant  communities  had  grounded  their  belief  on  such 
principles  as  you  have  heard,  the  Church  of  England  had  adopted  a 
very  different  course.  Other  Protestant  societies  resolved  their  faith  as 
to  its  Inspiration  either  into  an  attestation  of  Scripture  to  itself,  or  into 
the  inner  consciousness  of  individuals.  But  the  Church  of  England 
appeals  to  an  external  authority.  This  she  has  done  in  her  Sixth  Article, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  worth  many  hundreds  of  volumes  of  some 
popular  theology.  She  refers  to  the  Church  Universal  as  the  divinely 
appointed  Witness  to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.  And  in  appealing  to 
the  Church  Universal,  she  must  be  understood  as  appealing  to  Christ 
the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church,  who  promised  to  be  always  vnth  her 
(Matt,  xxviii.  20),  and  as  also  appealing  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  He 
promised  to  send  to  "abide  with  her  for  ever"  (John  xiv.  16). 

Her  words  in  that  Article  are  as  follows : — "In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  we  do  understand  these  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church.    All 
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the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  are  commonly  received  (/>.,  by 
the  Church  Universal),  we  do  receive  and  account  them  Canonical." 

In  applying  this  principle  we  must  begin  with  showing,  as  we  can  do 
from  external  testimony  (and  as  has  been  done  by  such  writers  as  Lardner 
and  Paley)  that  the  Gospels  are  historically  true  narratives^  that  conse- 
quently diere  was  such  a  Person  as  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that 
He  proved  Himself  by  His  words  and  works,  which  are  related  in  the 
Gospels,  to  be  a  Divine  Person  ;  and  that  He  acknowledged  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  inspired  \  and  that  He  promised  to  send  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  inspire  His  Apostles  and  Evangelists ;  and  to  enable 
them  to  write  what  they  did.  We  then  proceed  to  show  that  the  Church 
Universal — ^to  which  He  promised  His  presence,  and  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  "  to  teach  her  all  things  and  to  lead  her  into  all  truth ''  (John 
xix.  26,  xvi.  13),  has  received  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
as  inspired. 

In  receiving  therefore  the  Bible  from  the  Church  Catholic,  as  the 
Church  of  England  in  her  Sixth  Article  teaches  me  to  do,  I  receive  the 
Bible  from  the  hands  of  Christ.  The  Son  of  God  Himself  sets  His  own 
Divine  Seal  on  the  Word  of  God. 

Here  let  me  add,  that  I  do  not  disparage  the  testimony  of  the  Bible 
to  its  own  Inspiration,  when  the  Bible  has  been  previously  proved  to  be 
the  Word  of  God.  Nor  do  I  undervalue  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit 
within  us  to  its  Inspiration.  Heaven  forbid ;  but  what  I  assert  is,  that 
we  need  something  preparatory  to  the  acceptance  of  that  testimony ;  and 
the  preparation  to  that  acceptance  is  Christ's  witness  in  the  Church 
Universal  to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

But  to  proceed.  Dr.  Milner  will  not  let  me  escape  thus.  "  Well,"  he 
says,  '^  suppose  you  have  at  last  got  a  Bible ;  but  you  must  allow  that 
only  the  true  sense  of  the  Bible  is  the  Bible;  and  how  do  you  know  that 
you  have  got  the  true  sense  of  it  ?  Let  me  look  at  your  Bible.  Yes,  I 
see  it  is  an  English  Bible — a  copy  of  King  James  the  First's  Bible — 
which  made  many  thousand  alterations  in  the  Bishops'  Bible ;  and  which 
(Dr.  Milner  might  now  add)  has  itself  been  changed  in  35,000  places  by 
our  recent  Revisers  of  the  New  Testament  alone.  How,  let  me  ask,  do 
you  get  at  the  true  sense  of  the  Bible."  The  Protestant's  answer  is— I 
feel  satisfied  that  I  have  the  true  sense.  "Well  but,"  replies  Dr.  Milner, 
"  then  it  follows  that  the  Bible,  which  you  say  is  the  Word  of  God,  has  as 
many  different  senses  as  there  are  Protestant  societies.  Many  of  you  see 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Bible,  but  the  Socinian  sees  no  such 
thing ;  the  Calvinist  sees  one  thing  in  it,  the  Arminian  sees  another ;  you 
see  Original  Sin  in  it,  the  Pelagian  cannot ;  you  see  Infant  Baptism  in  it, 
the  Baptist  is  unable  to  do  so.  Which  of  you  am  I  to  believe?  and  what 
certainty  have  you  as  to  your  own  belief?    As  the  Poet  Dryden  says,^- 


'  Vour  airy  faith  can  no  foundation  find, 
The  Word's  a  weathercock  to  eveiy  wind.' 


Here  again,  let  me  confess.  Dr.  Milner  made  me  feel  uncomfortable ; 
especially  when  he  went  on  to  assure  me  that  there  could  be  no  safety 
for  me  from  a  shipwreck  of  the  faith  except  by  following  his  guidance 
into  the  so  called  bark  of  St.  Peter. 

But  here  again  the  Church  of  England  came  to  the  rescue.  The 
Church  of  England,  I  found,  not  only  appealed  to  the  Church  Universal — 
that  is  to  Christ  Himself  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  Church 
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Universal — ^as  Witness  of  the  Holy  Scripture ;  but  she  appealed  to  it 
also  as  the  Keeper  and  Interpreter  of  the  Bible  in  all  matters  of  doctrine 
and  discipline.  I  found  in  the  "  Reformatio  Legum,"  drawn  up  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  that  she  received  the  three  Creeds  (i.  3  and  L  6), 
and  ordered  her  preachers  to  have  those  creeds  ever  before  their  eyes 
in  expounding  the  Bible,  and  never  to  teach  anything  contrary  to  them  ; 
and  that  in  her  Ninth  Article  she  afi&rms  that  these  creeds  are  thoroughly 
to  be  received  and  believed ;  and  I  found  that  the  creeds  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  consent  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Universal,  and  therefore 
may  be  regarded  as  avouched  by  Christ  Himself,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwelling  in  the  Church,  and  that  therefore  in  expounding  the  Bible,  in 
matters  of  faith,  I  am  not  left  to  be  swayed  by  my  own  caprice,  or  by 
that  of  any  man,  but  am  guided  by  divine  authority  in  the  reading  and 
hearing  of  Holy  Scripture. 

I  found  also  that  in  her  Canons  of  157 1  the  Church  of  England  had 
solemnly  charged  her  preachers  never  to  teach  any  doctrine  but  such  as 
is  found  in  Holy  Scripture  and  such  as  the  "  Catholic  fathers  and  ancieni 
bishops  have  gathered  from  Scripture,*^ 

Dr.  Milner  having  thus  failed  to  rob  me  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  true 
sense  of  the  Bible,  next  tried  to  deprive  me  of  the  Church.  Here  again 
I  found  that  the  strength  of  his  arguments  lay  in  the  weakness  of  Pro- 
testants, He  quoted  the  sajdngs  of  some  very  zealous,  but  not  very  wise 
Protestants,  who  said  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  so  corrupt  that  she 
could  not  be  called  a  Church  of  Christ  at  all ;  and  that  therefore  those 
good  men,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer,  in  the 
sixteenth  century  after  Christ,  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  a  neio  Church 
with  new  Holy  Orders  of  ministers  deriving  their  authority  from  the 
English  Crown.  This  being  so,  added  Dr.  Milner,  what  right  have  you 
to  complain  that,  when  you  have  broken  away  from  Rome,  others  should 
break  away  from  you,  and  should  set  up  new  Churches,  and  that  you 
should  now  be  reaping  the  harvest  of  which  you  sowed  the  seed,  and  be 
distracted  and  assailed  by  the  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  sects  in 
England  which  are  multiplying  themselves  ad  infinitum^  and  are  the 
natural  offspring  of  your  Reformation  ?  With  such  a  chaos  of  confusion 
produced  by  your  own  acts,  how  can  you  claim  to  belong  to  the  Church 
of  God  which  our  Lord  prayed  might  "  be  one^  even  as  He  and  the 
Father  are  one  ?"  (John  xvii.  11,  21,  22). 

But  here  the  Church  of  England  came  again  to  my  aid.  In  the  pre- 
face to  her  Ordination  Service,  framed  at  the  Reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  she  declares  that  the  Three  Orders  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons  are  of  Apostolic  origin  ;  and  that  no  one  is  to  be  allowed 
to  minister  in  her  communion  who  has  not  been  ordained  with  that  form, 
or  has  not  formerly  received  Episcopal  Ordination  ;  clearly  acknowledg- 
ing thereby  the  validity  of  Orders  received  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
before  that  Ordinal  was  framed.  She  traces  her  Apostolic  lineage  down- 
wards, by  uninterrupted  succession,  from  Christ  Himself;  and  though 
in  its  transmission  that  lineage  passed  through  the  Church  of  Rome,  it 
was  not  vitiated  by  that  transmission,  any  more  than  the  Baptism  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  was  vitiated  by  being  administered  by  the  hands  of  a 
Judas.  And  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Church  of  England  de- 
clared in  her  30th  Canon  that  it  was  not  her  purpose  to  "  forsake  and 
reject  the  Churches  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,"  in  any  such  things  as 
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they  retained  in  accordance  with  Christ's  Will  and  Word;  and  the 
Church  of  England  affirms  that  her  separation  from  Rome  was  not  a 
voluntary  act  (she  knows  well  from  St  Paul  that  all  wilful  schism  is 
carnal  [i  Cor.  iii.  i — 4],  and  that  to  be  carnally-minded  is  death  [Rom. 
viii.  6])  but  that  it  was  due  to  Rome  herself,  obtruding  and  enforcing 
anti-scriptural  and  anti-catholic  terms  of  communion,  especially  at  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  which  has  now  been  followed  up  in  our  own  age  by 
the  novel  and  heretical  dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and 
Papal  Infallibility ;  and  by  making  the  acceptance  of  those  anti-scrip- 
tural, anti-catholic,  and  heretical  dogmas  to  be  essential  to  communion 
with  herself,  she  has  been,  and  is,  the  greatest  cause  of  schism  that  ever 
existed  in  Christendom. 

If  the  Church  of  England — which  is  the  Ancient,  Scriptural^  Apos- 
tolical Church  of  this  country — is  chargeable  with  imposing  any  such 
articles  on  any  one,  and  with  making  them  to  be  terms  of  communion 
with  herself,  then  separation  from  her  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  neces- 
sary,— but  not  otherwise. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding  Dr.  Milner's  arguments,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Church  of  God  as  well  as  bless- 
ings of  the  Word  of  God. 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  me  say  :  Many  things  around  us 
betoken  the  nearness  of  a  great  outbreak  of  Anti-Christianism 
against  the  Church  of  God  and  against  civil  society.  These  are  not 
diays  for  strife  among  Christians,  but  for  the  Unity  of  all  in  the  One  True 
Faith.  To  our  Romanist  brethren  let  me  say :  "Be  Catholics — not  in 
name  only — but  in  deed.  Withdraw  all  unscriptural  and  anti-catholic 
terms  of  communion  by  which  you  have  separated  us  from  you ;  be  con- 
tent with  the  Catholic  faith  as  it  was  preached  by  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  and  was  professed  by  the  ancient  Catholic  Church.  Then 
the  controversy  between  us  and  you  will  be  at  an  end,  and  we  shall  be 
one  with  you  in  truth  and  love.*' 

And  to  our  dissenting  Protestant  brethren  let  me  say,  in  words  of 
heartfelt  affection, — "You  speak  lightly  of  schism,  and  you  speak  strongly 
against  Rome ;  but  suffer  me  to  say  that  the  strength  of  Rome  lies  in 
the  schisms  of  Protestants.  Reconsider  your  position.  Return  to  the 
Unity  of  the  Church  of  God  as  founded  by  Christ  aud  His  Holy 
Apostles — the  Church  of  Primitive  Saints  and  Martyrs ;  and  to  its  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  Then  Rome  will  be  powerless  against  us ;  you  will 
be  one  with  us,  and  we  with  you ;  and  we  shall  be  able,  with  God's  help, 
to  withstand  the  assaults  of  Unbelief,  which  are  now  threatening  to  in- 
volve us  in  confusion  and  ruin." 

And  lastiy,  to  our  brethren  of  the  Church  of  England,  let  me  say,  in  all 
brotherly  love, — Let  us  be  more  thankful  to  God  than  some  of  us  are,  for 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  her  Reforma- 
tion. Let  us  try  to  understand  her  better ;  and  we  shall  love  her  more. 
And,  My  Lord  Bishop,  while  my  heart's  desire  is  that  this  Church 
Congress  under  your  Presidency  may  be  instrumental  in  removing  any 
proved  blemishes,  and  in  supplying  any  defects  in  her  system,  and  in 
giving  it  greater  expansion,  especially  in  the  increase  of  her  Episcopate, 
particularly  in  our  two  Dioceses,  let  us  endeavour,  with  God's  help,  to 
defend  her  on  her  true  principles — the  principles  of  Evangelical  doctrine, 
of  Apostolical  Order,  and  of  Catholic  love. 
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ADDRESS. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Nevin,  Rome. 

The  Controversy  with  Rome.    What  is  it  to-day  ?    Thanks  to  the  Vatican  Cooncil,  it 
has  been  narrowed  to  one  really  great  point  of  issue ;  but  it  has  also  been  made  a  war  to 
the  knife,  in  which  neither  party  may  yield  without  perishing.  There  was  a  time  when 
it  was  spread  over  a  long  and  exceedingly  confused  line,  along  which  the  contest  raged 
almost  at  random — often,  indeed,  most  fiercely,  in  contest  for  points  which  were  really 
non-essential,  or  at  least  in  no  way  decisive  of  the  general  combat.    The  Vatican 
Coimcil,  however,  has  changed  all  this.    In  promulgating  the  dogma  of  the  P^pal 
Infallibility,  it  has  established  a  base  about  which  the  whole  controversy  must  here- 
after turn  for  all  thoughtful  minds.    After  saying  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  Refovma- 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  must  admit  that  it  moved  very  blindly.     Few  amox^ 
its  supporters — I  do  not  speak  of  its  leaders — ^were  moved  by  any  very  clear  convictions 
of  theological  truth.     Very  few  indeed  had  sufficient  knowledge  for  this.     The  six- 
teenth centuiy  Reformation  was  rather  a  revolt  against  usurpations  of  authority  and 
corruptions  of  practice  that  had  become  so  gross,  that  even  the  most  unlearned  could 
feel  that  they  were  to  be  resisted  in  the  face  of  any  authority.    But  feeling  this,  it  was 
not  fully  competent  to  prescribe  for  their  best  cure.     It  took  offhand  such  remedies  as 
seemed  to  it  most  potent,  often  without  careful  examination  as  to  whether  they  might 
not,  in  the  long  run,  prove  as  dangerous  as  the  diseases  which  they  were  designed  to 
core.     What  was  wanted  was  some  medicine — any  medicine — and  lucky  it  was  if 
nothing    worse  than  bread  pills  was  tried.    There  was  no  general  understanding 
among  the  people  of  the  fundamental  principles  at  issue.     The  Pope  was  afordgner, 
who  threatened  the  liberties  of  the  nation — away  with  him.     In  accomplishing  this, 
ignorance  and  prejudice  played  a  larger  share  than  self-abnegating  love  of  the  trath. 
Men  tried  to  get  rid,  not  only  of  the  Pope  and  all  things  belonging  to  him,  but  of  all 
things  in  any  way  associated  with  him,  forgetting  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  fulness  thereof ;    and  as  little  the  Pope's  as  the  world's  or  the  devil's.     Many 
ceremonies  thus,  like  the  use  of  incense,  altar-lights,  ornamented  vestments,  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  all  of  them  things  not  only  innocent  but  ^beautiful  in  themselves — never 
having  used  myself  any  of  these  things,  I  can  speak  with  the  less  reserve  in  the  case 
— ^became  for  many  fundamental  points  of  the  "  Controversy  with  Rome  ; "  and  one 
is  forced  to  see  that  there  really  are  yet  good  men  living  who  imagine  that  these 
things  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the   "  Controversy  with  Rome,"  and  that  they 
themselves  are  doing  good  service  to  God  in  fighting  over  them  furiously,  even  to  the 
point  of  neglecting  that  supreme  service  to,  and  honour  of  God,  which  lies  in  charity 
to  brother  men.    But  the  times  of  such  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  past,  and  no 
party  can  continue  to  make  capital  much  longer  of  such  matters  of  contest,  withoat 
showing  itself  to  have  reached  a  state  of  both  intellectual  and  spiritual  dotage,  and 
to  be  no  longer  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  guidance  of  thought  in  this  living  nineteenth 
century.    There  is  nothing  to  do  with  the  men  who  cannot  get  beyond  these  thii^ 
but  to  leave  them  behind,  and  let  them  chatter  and  scold  to  one  another  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

But  to-day,  the  vital  controversy  with  Rome  has  swept  away  not  only  from  the  field 
of  ritual,  but  to  a  large  degree  also  from  the  theological  ground  which  has  been 
fought  over  again  and  again  in  the  last  three  centuries.    It  is  almost  as  much  waste  of 
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tfane  to-day  to  battle  hotly  over  questions  like  confession,  prayers  for  the  dead,  pur- 
gatory, good  works  and  invocation  of  saints,  nay,  and  even  over  that  of  the  Mass — 
as  over  the  points  of  ritual  above  noticed.  The  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  which  for 
three  centuries  was  the  really  serious  point  of  struggle,  has  ceased  now  to  hold  its 
master  position.  The  controversy  with  Rome  turns  no  longer  first  on  it.  In  all  these 
questions  there  is  of  course  precious  truth  to  be  contested  for,  but  even  if  the  Papacy 
abandoned  all  that  could  be  proved  as  false  in  its  teachings  in  regard  to  them,  it  would 
still  remain  the  Papacy,  and  as  dangerous  a  foe  as  ever  to  the  life  of  Christianity,  by 
its  claim  of  absolute  dominion  over  man's  conscience,  which  Christ  not  only  set  free, 
bat  endowed  with  sovereign  powers.  The  bitterness,  the  dust  of  long  and  uninter- 
rupted controversy  over  these  things  has  magnified  their  importance,  has  sometimes 
blinded  our  eyes,  I  fear,  unduly,  so  that  we  do  not  see  the  full  truth  in  regard  to 
them.  Take  the  illustration  of  our  common  thinking  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion. Hatred  of  the  Roman  teaching  on  this  point  has  made  some  of  us  more 
tolerant  of  heresy  in  this  matter,  far  more  deadly  to  man's  spiritual  life  than  the 
Roman  teaching  of  transubstantiation.  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if 
by  some  misfortune  of  inheritance  or  training  a  man's  mind  is  so  materially  constituted 
diat  he  cannot  receive  the  truth  of  Christ  present  to  heal  and  feed  in  the  Eudiiarist, 
without  explaining  it  to  his  dull  mind  by  the  erroneous  and  low  notion  of  transubstan- 
tiation— ^it  is  still  a  thousandfold  better  for  him  to  hold  such  erroneous  opinion  than 
not  to  believe  at  all  in  the  spiritual  grace  promised  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  And 
those  who  make  the  benefit  of  the  Sacrament  turn  only  upon  the  fiiith  of  the  reci- 
pient ought,  if  they  are  logical,  to  be  the  first  to  admit  this.  We  allow  in  this  matter, 
without  much  criticism,  a  teaching  in  the  Lutheran  Church  which  is  just  as  erroneous, 
and  scarcely  less  material  than  the  Roman.  Ah,  in  all  these  theological  questions,  as 
well  as  in  the  matter  of  ceremonies  and  matters  of  ritual,  we  can  all  of  us  be  far  more 
tolerant  of  those  who  differ  from  us  without  in  any  way  weakening  our  position  in  "  the 
Controversy  with  Rome." 

The  declaration  of  the  Papal  Infallibility  has  distinctly  removed  the  controversy 
firom  questions,  not  only  of  ritual,  but  also  of  theology,  to  that  of  certain  facts  in  his- 
tory, just  as  distinct  as  those  of  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Is 
the  Pope  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth  ?  Has  he  received  from  Christ  an  absolute 
authority  over  the  world's  conscience  by  any  patent  which  he  can  show  us,  whether  of 
succession  or  of  fruits  ?  If  he  has,  all  the  rest  must  be  yielded  to  him.  If  he  has 
not,  then  all  the  corrupt  teachings  which  have  grown  up  about  him  go  overboard  with 
him.  To-day  it  will  be  our  wisdom,  then,  if  we  hold  the  controversy  strictly  down  to 
this  one  point.  When  one  comes  to  look  at  it  as  a  question  of  historical  fact,  it  seems 
at  first  as  if  the  Papal  pretensions  in  this  respect  must  be  received  rather  with  a  smile 
than  with  any  serious  consideration  ;  but,  for  all  this,  the  claim  is  made  and  seriously 
contested,  and  is  supported  by  a  following  which,  by  weight  of  numbers  at  least, 
threatens  to  swamp  the  Christian  world.  We  need  not  marvel  long  at  this,  however. 
The  far  greater  following,  which  support  Buddha  and  Mahomet,  in  claims  almost  as 
extravagant,  and  quite  as  unfounded-as  those  of  the  Papacy,  should  be  a  lesson  to  us 
as  to  how  far  the  average  man  is  capable  of  weighing  evidence,  or  establishing  the 
truth  of  facts  in  any  case  beyond  his  immediate  ken.  The  controversy  to-day  has  be- 
come an  ecclesiastical  one — a  political  one.  To  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  least,  the 
theological  controversy  has  become  wholly  a  secondary  one. 
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But  our  controversy  with  Rome  is  now  not  only  narrowed  down  to  the  one  ndial 
question  of  an  infallible  Papacy ;  it  has  also  been  made  more  dedsiTc.  It  is  no 
longer  a  controversy  merely.  It  is  a  conflict  for  life  or  death.  The  days  of  that  tden- 
tion  on  the  Roman  side,  which  made  a  John  Inglesant  possible,  or  which  blessed  a 
marriage  between  a  Romanist  and  one  who  yielded  no  obedience  to  the  Papacy,  are 
past,  and  never  can  return.  A  Catholic,  one  who  does  not  hold  the  two  latest  dogmas 
of  Roman  development,  can  no  longer  honestly  receive  the  Sacrament  in  the  Roman 
Church,  Should  he  do  so  by  concealing  his  unbelief,  or  by  the  connivance  of  an  on* 
faithful  confessor,  he  has  been  warned  by  the  earnest  and  thoroughly  consistent  head 
of  the  Roman  schism  in  this  kingdom,  that  in  so  doing,  he  conmiits  a  sacrilege  to  his 
own  condemnation — and  this  on  the  authority  of  Papal  Encyclicals,  which  set  forth 
that  if  any  persons  presume  to  think  in  their  hearts  otherwise  than  these  last  defini- 
tions require,  they  have  suffered  shipwreck  in  faith  and  fallen  away  from  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  No,  there  is  no  place  left  longer  in  the  Roman  communion  for  those 
who  would  hold  the  old  faith.  In  the  words  of  Dollinger — '*  They  have  made  a  new 
Church  '* — the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  [supplanted  by  the  Papal  Chorcfa, 
and  this  has  declared  war  with  Catholicity  a  P  outrance.  During  the  Vatican  Coondl 
the  Pope  cut  off  Cardinal  Guidi's  appeal  to  tradition  with  the  reply,  "  /  am  tnuB- 
tion  " — and  by  the  Vatican  Council  he  has  been  put  in  the  position  to  answer  evoy 
appeal  to  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  reply,  **  I  am  the  Chttrch.''*  This  is  to-day 
everything — ends  everything.  It  is  a  life  and  death  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  Church,  I  have  no  question  in  my  mind  which  will  survive — ^which  will  prove 
itself  the  fittest.  The  principle  of  authority  on  which  the  Papacy  is  built  up— an 
image  more  wonderful  than  that  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw — puts  it  in  deadly  an- 
tagonism, not  only  with  the  Catholic  Church,  but  with  everything  which  the  world 
has  been  able  to  reach  as  best  in  the  way  of  enlightenment  and  liberty,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  enfranchised  race  will  give  itself  back  into  spiritual  slavery,  as  little  as 
it  will  into  bodily  slavery. 

But  how  will  the  Papacy  £edl  ?  by  itself,  or  so  entangled  with  Christianity  in  the 
world's  thinking,  as  to  carry  the  latter  down  with  it  into  its  own  certain  destrnctioo. 
For  if  Romanism  be  the  authoritative  exponent  of  Christianity  that  it  professes  to  be^ 
then  is  Christianity  itself  doomed.  This,  then,  is  our  controversy  to-day,  to  save 
Christianity  from  the  ruin  into  which  Romanism  is  drawing  it  I  hold  the  controvert 
with  Rome  therefore  to  be  to-day  the  first  one,  the  most  vital  one,  for  the  Church  to 
deal  with,  because  Rome  is  giving  over  Christianity  to  doubt  and  unbelief;  because 
Rome,  by  her  travesty  of  the  teachings,  and  even  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  has 
been  and  is  to-day  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  Christ's  kingdom  among 
civilised  nations.  I  hope  that  no  one  will  understand  me  as  speaking  or  feeling 
bitterly,  or  even  severely,  towards  persons  in  the  Roman  communion.  God  forbid 
such  Pharisaic  hardness.  Among  those  dead  in  Christ,  whose  souls  live  for  me  in  the 
reality  of  dearest,  and  most  frequent,  and  most  thankful  conmiemoration,  one  at  least 
died  in  the  most  unreserved  submission  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  among  those 
who  are  alive  and  remain,  I  coimt  many  friends — ^souls  of  the  highest  purity  and  devo* 
tion,  in  the  same  communion.  Nay,  I  have  in  mind  one  at  least,  to  whom  in  tfy 
matter  pertaining  to^the  spiritual  life  of  my  individual  soul,  ^I  would  freely  tun  for 
ghostly  counsel  with  as  much  confidence  as  I  would  to  any  priest  in  oar  own  conuno- 
nion.    But  for  all  that,  while  respecting  the  sincerity  of  such  fnend%  and  adsuiing 
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the  devotion  of  their  lives  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  Christ,  I  believe 
that  they  are  blindly,  but  in  all  reality,  ranged  in  ranks,  which  to-day  are  threatening 
the  life  of  Christianity.  If  such  judgment  seem  hard  or  improbable — ah  !  remem- 
ber, my  friends,  how  all  of  us,  at  times  in  our  lives,  have  unwittingly  hurt  and  stood 
against  the  true  interest  of  those  most  dear  to  us,  when  we  thought,  perhaps,  to  serve 
theoL  So  every  day  we  see  men  who  do  love  the  Lord  Jesus  dearly,  often 
in  the  outward  result  of  their  life's  work  doing  injury  to  His  cause,  and  withstanding 
Him  as  really  as  Peter  withstood  our  Lord,  while  loving  Him,  when  he  met  the 
rebuke,  *' Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan."  So  with  all  charity  to  the  members  of  the 
Koman  communion — ^more  sinned  against  than  sinning — I  can  still  firmly  believe,  and 
do  most  firmly  believe  that  to-day  Rome  is  not  only  the  responsible  author  of  the 
great  schisms  which  rend  the  Church,  but  as  well  the  great  Infidel-making  power 
among  civilised  nations ;  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  she  has  been 
able  to  obtain  full  power  among  them.  Witness  the  melancholy  rejection  of 
Christianity  to-day  in  Papal  Italy  and  Ultramontane  France,  a  lejection  more  radical 
and  blasphemous  than  anything  that  the  history  of  Protestantism  has  shown  any- 
where. 

"We  have  come  in  our  day  to  the  root  of  the  controversy  with  Rome.  The  fight 
visibly  lies  on  the  question  of  fact :  Did  the  Bishop  of  Rome  receive  from  Christ  or 
His  Apostles  any  such  world-wide  commission  for  himself  and  his  successors  as  is 
claimed  to-day  by  the  Papacy  ?  Did  he  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  ever  exercise 
such  a  power  ?  Let  Rome  show  this ;  we  yield  all  the  rest.  But  if  the  Papacy 
cannot  make  good  her  claims  in  this  respect  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  then^she 
is  an  impostor — and  this  without  regard  to  what  truth  she  may  teach  or  not  teach  in 
other  respects — ^far  wickeder  than  Mahomet,  and  is  to  be  destroyed  as  the  chief  rebel 
that  has  tried  to  usurp  the  royalties  of  the  Son  of  David. 

But  at  the  back  of  this  visible  field  of  controversy  lies  a  deeper  one ;  not  outward,  but 
inward,  not  theological  or  ecclesiastical,  but  spiritual — ^having  to  do  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ  rather  than  even  the  words  of  Christ.     Our  Reformers,  perhaps,  cut  off  in 
the  sixteenth  century  well  enough  the  outward  badges  and  fruits  of  Rome,  her 
manifest  corruptions    of  doctrine  and  discipline ;   but  were  they  as  thorough  in 
cleansing  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter-7-in  ridding  the  Church  of  the  spirit  of 
Rome,  the  spirit  of  fear,  of  hatred,  of  dependence  on  outward  authority — which 
remains  with  us  to-day  as  a  baneful  inheritance  from  Rome,  and  Rome's  earthly 
conception  of  Christ's  kingdom.    Those  who  would  force  conscience  to  accept  their 
views  of  truth  by  persecution  or  any  outward  coercion,  show  themselves  the  children 
of  Rome — are  the  real  Romanisers  in  the  Church  to-day.    God  Himself  guards  most 
jealously  the  prerogatives  of  that  inward  conscience  which  He  has  implanted  in  man. 
God  Himself  never  constrains  man,  even  to  good,  except  by  the  soul-persuading 
influences  of  love.    Man  must  himself  will  to  receive  the  truth,  if  the  truth  is  ever 
to  make  him  free.      And  he  who  takes  from  his  neighbour  this  divinely  given  and 
guarded  prerogative,  by  outward  coercion  or  bribery  of  any  motive  lower  than  the 
love  of  truth,  destroys  his  neighbour's  only  opportunity  of  raising  himself  Godward, 
and  does  him  an  irreparable  injury.      No ;  even  were  the  controversy  with  Rome 
clearly  gained  on  the  field  of  historical  truth,  this  would  not  end  the  struggle  between 
us — ^would  not  heal  the  wounds  of  Christ,  or  restore  peace,  unity,  to  His  Church. 
21 
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The  recogmdon  and  the  fhuik  proclamation  of  the  simple  faith  that  Christ  Himaelf 
taught-^those  substantial  and  sufficient  truths  that  we  teach  our  little  children,  before 
we  dare  to  profane  their  pure  minds  with  our  party  divisions — ^that  we  remember  fay 
the  bedside  of  our  dying,  when  the  solemn  peace  of  the  life  to  come  silences  for  the 
moment  the  childish  discords  of  the  present— the  better  knowing  of  the  penoml 
Christ — ^the  everyday  sinking  of  self  in  Him,  until  our  spirit  is  swallowed  up  in  His— 
by  such  measures  only  will  the  end  of  controversy  with  Rome,  and  with  every  other 
power  of  this  world,  be  reached,  and  the  full  victory  of  Christ  be  w<».  After  all, 
no  creed  formulated  by  any  Fathers  or  Council  so  fully  defines  the  being  or  workings 
of  God,  so  clearly  reveals  God  to  our  spiritual  consciousness,  or  is  able  to  bend  us  so 
powerfully  to  Him,  guide  our  lives  in  His  ways,  and  strengthen  and  comfort  us  so 
well  in  times  pf  weakness  and  sorrow,  as  that  most  Christian  of  all  given  us  by  the 
disciple  who  leaned  on  Jesus*  breast.  '*  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another,  for  lore 
is  of  God,  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God^  and  kfunoeih  God.  He  that 
loveth  not  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love."  We  know  and  believe  that,  by  the 
working  of  a  law  hi  deeper  and  more  universal  than  that  of  gravitation,  every  efibrt 
that  we  make  in  this  sphere  will  be  no  lost. force,  but  will  certainly  tell  in  the 
fulfilling  of  Christ*s  mission  in  the  world,  and  will  be  so  recognised  by  Him  also 
in  the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  infraction  of  the  Christ-taught  law  of  charity  to  our  brother — than  which  there 
is  no  higher  law — will  be  a  real  injury  to  Christ,  will  oppose  a  real  obstacle  to  His 
progress,  which  cannot  be  made  up  for  by  any  vaunted  jealousy  for  His  honoor  or 
the  purity  of  His  teachings.  Highest  of  all  His  teaching  is  this  :  that  God  is  love, 
and  that  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  cannot  love  God  whom 
he  hath  not  seen.  And  if  any  of  us  to-day  walk  uncharitably  toward  our  brother- 
despising  him,  persecuting  him,  for  what  we  may  be  pleased  to  call  ignorance  of 
God,  superstition — the  time  will  surely  come  to  us  when  we  in  our  turn  shall  be 
judged — judged  and  condemned — ^by  the  rule  of  orthodoxy  which  the  divine  Apostie 
had  from  the  Judge  Himself — ''He  that  loveth  not  kneweth  not  God,  for 
God  is  Love." 
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The  Rev.  G.  H.  Curteis,  Canon  of  Lichfield,  and  Professor 
of  Theology  in  King's  College,  London. 

My  subject  is  "The  Deficiencies  of  Dissent;"  but  it  would  have  been 
more  to  my  taste  had  I  been  called  upon — in  addressing  a  Congress  of 
Churchmen — to  dilate  upon  the  special  merits  and  advantages  that  attach 
to  the  various  Christian  bodies  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  rather  than  to 
call  attention  to  their  defects.  But  on  these  occasions  one's  own  personal 
preferences  must  give  way  to  the  superior  orders  of  the  Subjects'  Com- 
mittee. And,  moreover,  I  am  not  sure  that  a  kindly  and  courteous  en- 
deavour to  indicate  the  points  which  seem  to  us  Churchmen  defective  in 
the  various  systems  of  Nonconformity  may  not  be  welcomed  with  some 
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interest  even  by  Nonconformbts  themselves.  For  they,  no  doubt,  echo 
as  heartily  as  we  do,  the  poet's  wish — 

"  O  would  some  fay  the  giftie  gi*e  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us !  " 

And  no  effort  can  be  ill-timed  or  ill-spent  which  may  help,  by  some  pain- 
less extinction,  to  put  out  of  the  way  that  fruitful  parent  of  ail  con- 
troversy, dissension,  intolerance,  persecution,  and  war — a  mutual  mis- 
understanding. 

First  of  all,  then,  I  must  call  to  mind  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
common  Christendom^  to  which  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  alike  belong. 
"  Grace  be  with  all  those  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  1" 
To  that  Apostolic  prayer,  I  am  sure  all  here  will  heartily  say  "  Amen." 
Nay,  we  shall  agree  to  fiar  more  than  that  All  honour  be  to  those  who, 
even  by  means  which  we  think  to  be  defective,  endeavour  to  preach 
Christ  amid  the  teeming  myriads  of  this  country !  I  dare  not  address 
myself  to  the  task  of  picking  holes  and  finding  ^'  defects,"  till  I  have 
made  that  acknowledgment  The  grand  system  of  the  Church  built  up 
in  this  country  during  the  last  1,200  years  may  seem  to  us  to  be  the 
King's  highway  to  heaven.  But  it  does  not  follow  there  are  not  many  by- 
ways— more  devious,  perhaps,  and  more  narrow — which  point  in  the 
same  direction;  and  some  of  which  will  issue  upon  the  highway  before 
long.  For,  as  that  devoted  Churchman,  Dr.  Pusey,  once  publicly 
preached  at  Oxford,  "  The  lover  and  father  of  mankind  has  not  one  way 
only  of  bringing  home  His  lost  sheep.  Ask  any  tolerably  instructed 
Christian  person,  'Will  any  soul  be  lost,  if  in  good  faith  he  was  what  he 
was,  living  up  to  the  light  he  had  and  repenting  him  where  he  did  amiss?' 
All  Christendom  would  answer,  God  forbid ! " 

Addressing  myself,  then,  to  my  task,  I  notice  that  there  are  around  us 
in  this  country  three  main  types  of  Dissent. 

I.  The  first  is  the  Puritan  type,  which  in  its  earnest  zeal  to  make  and 
keep  the  Church  pure  from  worldly  debasements,  tries  to  supersede  the 
ancient  traditional  system  by  a  new  ecclesiastical  polity.  Its  wish  is  to 
liberate  English  Christendom  from  two  things — the  (supposed)  trammels 
of  excessive  organisation,  and  the  (real)  trammels  of  entanglement  with 
the  State.  The  effort  has  been  well  meant  But  in  process  of  time 
many  evils  and  defects  have  come  to  light  which  were  not  noticed 
at  first. 

(i.)  For  instance,  the  very  object  of  this  modern  "independent"  system 
appears,  on  reflection,  to  betray  a  defective  grasp  of  our  Lord's  purpose. 
The  complaint  is  that,  by  our  extensive  spread  of  elaborate  mechanism, 
we  allow  impure  mixtures  within  the  Church.  Well,  what  did  our  Lord 
do?  He  compared  His  kingdom  to  a  net  with  all  sorts  of  fishes  in  it — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  He  likened  it  to  a  field  with  tares  inextricably 
mingled  with  the  wheat  Surely  we  are  not  going  to  be  wiser  than  our 
Lord.  His  Church  was  meant  to  be  a  school  **to  bring  men  to  Christ" 
What  would  a  school  be  worth  which  turned  everyone  away  but  doctors 
of  divinity?  His  Church  is  a  hospital  for  sick  and  wounded  souls.  Who 
would  subscribe  to  a  hospital  which  'took  in  no  poor  creatures  to  nurse,  and 
emblazoned  over  its  portals,  "  No  diseases  admitted  here"? 

Is  there  not,  then,  some  imperfect  conception  abroad  as  to  what  the 
Church  was  meant  to  be ;  some  confusion  between  the  attributes  of  the 
Church  militant  on  earth  and  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven  ? 
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(2.)  Another  defect,  we  think,  is  this — ^The  proposed  remedy  is  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Body  of  Christ  into  a  vast  aggregate  of  independent 
molecules.  The  Koh-i-noor  is  not  to  be  polished,  to  be  cut,  to  be  reset 
No  :  the  "mountain  of  light"  is  to  be  liberated  from  its  cohesion,  to  be 
deprived  of  its  setting,  and  to  be  broken  up  into  its  ten  thousand  con- 
stituent crystals — in  order  to  improve  it  for  the  Saviour's  crown !  In 
plain  words,  we  do  not  see  it.  We  Churchmen  think  a  high  and  elaborate 
organisation  better  than  a  low  one.  As  Englishmen,  we  have  no  fear 
whatever  of  a  complex,  vast  and  skilfully  differentiated  polity.  And  we 
hold  that  the  Scriptural  metaphor  of  "the  Body"  of  Christ  abundantly 
justifies  us  in  facing  all  the  acknowledged  perils  of  a  bold  handling  di 
organisation.  Some  of  these  perils — for  instance,  that  of  a  Government 
by  caprice  or  by  alien  dictation — may  possibly  be  escaped  by  small  reli- 
gious republics.  But  possibly  they  may  not  And  some  of  us  learnt 
long  ago,  in  our  boyhood,  how  much  more  tolerable  is  even  the  martinet 
prefect  of  a  public  school  than  the  big  independent  bully  of  a  private 
academy.  Indeed,  there  are  many  curious  indications  that  our  Puritan 
brethren  are  gradually  coming  to  see  with  us  on  this  question.  And  In- 
dependency has  surprised  us  all,  of  late  years,  by  a  rapid  evolution  into 
something  else — a  "  Congregational  Union,*'  with  a  national  style  and 
title,  with  synods  twice  a  year  as  ordered  at  Nitrsea,  with  an  annually 
elected  chief,  with  property  in  trust,  and  with  virtual  power  to  adjudicate 
on  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  "For,"  said  the  Chairman  in 
188 1,  "if  against  any  community  such  solemn  charges  can  be  preferred 
as  that  it  persistently  sets  at  naught  the  will  of  the  Lord  as  we  have  learnt 
it,  that  it  turns  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness,  that  it  denies  our 
only  Master  and  Lord — then  there  is  no  alternative.  The  decision  is 
absolute  and  imperative.  We  may  not  join  with  it  nor  wish  it  God-speed." 
In  all  this  we  see,  of  course,  nothing  but  a  return  to  sound  good  sense. 
But  the  principles  involved  appear  to  us,  not  those  of  Congregationalism! 
but  those  of  the  Church  of  England. 

(3.)  A  still  more  important  deficiency  comes  into  view  amid  the 
various  interesting  controversies  which  are  now  going  on  between 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  It  seems  thought  that  these  controversies 
are  to  be  settled  off-hand  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture  texts  \  and  so  the 
Bible  is  degraded  into  a  sort  of  arsenal  for  missiles.  Puritanism,  in 
short,  has  altogether  placed  itself  in  a  false  and  untenable  position,  by 
forgetting  that  the  Lord  left  no  New  Testament  behind  Him — no,  not 
one  written  word — but  only  a  Church,  and  that  he  who  stands  on  two 
feet,  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  stands  safer  than  he  who  stands  on  one^ 
the  Bible  only.  Amid  the  coming  storms  of  literary  conflict  and  of 
scientific  discussion,  the  future  is  not  for  those  who  stand  on  any  defective 
foundation.  Happy  the  communion  which,  like  our  own,  can  gladly 
welcome  every  conceivable  investigation,  and  can  say,  "  The  Bible  is 
but  the  great  lesson-book  of  the  Church  ;  its  canonicity  is*  unquestioned ; 
nothing  will  ever  move  it  from  our  lecterns ;  while  each  ray  of  new  light 
that  falls  upon  it  only  renders  it  more  radiant  and  more  precious  in  our 
eyes." 

(4.)  Owing  to  this  defective  conception  of  the  Bible,  but  also  owing 
to  another  deficiency  (as  we  Churchmen  think),  a  most  exaggerated 
objection  is  raised  by  Puritan  Nonconformists  to  establishment  by  the 
State.    They  think  it  perilous  to  the  Church ;  and  so  we  do.     They 
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think  it  involves  considerable  losses  and  surrenders ;  and  so  we  do.  No 
Churchman  (so  far  as  I  am  aware),  during  the  Church  and  State 
controversies  of  all  English  history,  has  ever  denied  that  the  task  of 
carrying  our  Master's  banner  on  high  betwixt  the  world's  conflicting 
hosts  is  a  most  dangerous  and  difficult  one.  No  Churchman  pretends  at 
this  hour  that  the  call  to  leaven,  by  the  visible  presence  of  a  national 
Establishment,  the  highest  places  of  this  mighty  Empire  is  not  a  call  to 
the  post  of  consummate  anxiety  and  risk.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  is,  whether  it  be  not  worth  while  to  undergo  that  anxiety  and 
to  incur  that  risk.  The  question  is  whether  courage  and  enterprise  are 
admirable  only  so  long  as  missions  to  savages  are  concerned — and  lose 
all  title  to  respect  when  they  are  directed  upon  the  strongholds  of  the 
highest  modem  civilisation.  Honoiu:  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  to  our 
own  missioners  for  carrying  the  Gospel  among  rude  men  in  their  own 
rude  way  ;  but  honour  also  to  those  who,  sitting  on  benches  of  dignity, 
or  managing  vast  and  striking  rituals,  or  preaching  on  official  occasions 
to  the  highest  in  the  land,  carry  the  Cross  where  its  sanctifying  presence 
is  indeed  most  urgently  needed,  and  in  the  only  manner  which  (in  such 
quarters)  commands  attention  and  insures  respect. — "  I  will  speak  of  Thy 
testimonies  even  before  kings,  and  will  not  be  ashamed." 

(5.)  Meanwhile,  the  total  inability  of  Nonconformists  to  understand 
these  views  of  Churchmen  indicates  another  deficiency  commonly  met 
with  in  small  and  fervent  societies.  There  a  perfect  mutual  agreement 
quickly  becomes  a  perfect  mutual  admiration.  All  the  geese  evolve  into 
swans.  And  the  perpetual  iteration  of  uncontradicted  statements 
generates  fixed  ideas.  Now  fixed  ideas  are  impervious  to  argument. 
You  drag  them  before  a  syllogism,  and  feel  like  Dr.  Newman  when  he 
looked  at  himself  one  morning  in  the  glass,  and  was  appalled  to  find 
nobody  there  ;  or  as  a  Professor  of  Logic  might  creep  with  doubt  as  to 
all  the  "  laws  of  thought "  when  lecturing,  amid  suppressed  derision,  at 
Hanwell.  For  instance,  you  meet  the  reiterated  assertion  that  "the 
clergy  are  paid  out  of  the  taxes "  by  ocular  appeal  to  the  estimates. 
Your  proof  is  smiled  at  as  a  harmless  delusion.  Or,  reading  in  a 
Dissenting  pamphlet  that  the  Church  parties  are  "  more  bitterly  divided  " 
on  Eucharistic  and  other  questions  "  than  any  of  the  Protestant  deno- 
minations," you  might  stand  up  here  and  challenge  the  disproof — "  is 
there  one  Evangelical  Churchman  here  who  does  not  at  Holy  Communion 
feel  the  near  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  desire,  so  far  as  he  thinks  the 
Church  allows,  to  do  Him  lowliest  reverence  ?  Or  is  there  a  single 
High  Churchman  here  who  cares  one  straw  for  all  the  ritual  in  the 
universe,  except  as  honour  done  to  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
who  would  not  (with  Mr.  Mackonochie)  celebrate  to-morrow  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  if  the  Church  so  ordered  it?"  Well,  you  might  thus 
publicly  show  how  massive  and  real  is  our  unity,  how  our  irritations  are 
but  as  ripples  on  the  surface  of  the  deep ;  but  you  would  not  convince 
one  chapel-goer  from  Berwick  to  the  Land's  End.  They  have  all  made 
up  their  minds.  And  in  such  an  atmosphere  disproof  dies, — like  a 
mouse  in  an  exhausted  receiver. 

IL  I  pass  on  to  the  second  type  of  Nonconformity — the  Wesleyan  type. 
And  here  we  stand  on  perfectly  different  ground.  For  Methodism  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  every  Wesleyan  class  should  not  be  enrolled 
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to-morrow  among  the  religious  societies  of  that  Church,  except  that 
their  own  ministers  do  not  desire  it.  Their  objection  is  a  very  natural 
one.  They  have  become  a  numerous  and  important  body,  and  they  are 
highly — sometimes  even  Episcopally— organised.  They  held,  only  last 
year,  an  **  CEcumenical  Conference,"  the  records  of  which  are  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  And  they  have  large  and  loyal  congregations 
scattered  throughout  the  land.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  hold  lightly 
to  successes*  so  honourably  and  so  hardly  won.  And  when  offered  by 
us  the  external  Apostolical  commission,  they  reply  that  they  already  have 
the  internal  one — "  The  seal  of  mine  apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord." 

Well,  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  see  that  it  is  nothing 
but  common  sense  and  brotherly  love  which  makes  us  desire  to  offer 
them  an  external  link  also  with  the  religious  ancestry  of  the  Church. 
Possession  may  be  nine-tenths  of  the  law;  but  the  absence  of  the 
remaining  tenth  creates  a  flaw — unfelt  by  the  ignorant,  but  felt  by  the 
intelligent — ^and  this  "  rift  within  the  lute "  our  communion  is  able  to 
make  perfectly  sound.  How  infinitesimal  an  infusion  of  Christian 
charity  and  humility  would  restore  this  mother  and  this  daughter  to 
friendly  relations  again !  There  are  positively  only  two  points  that  would 
need  mutual  explanation — on  our  side  the  meaning  of  Sacraments^  on  their 
side  the  meaning  of  conversion.  They  suspect  we  mean  by  Sacraments 
a  superstitious  system  of  external  observances,  leading  towards  formalism ; 
whereas  we  mean  only  symbols  armed  with  Christ's  own  power,  and 
singularly  conducive  to  fix  attention  on  Him  as  the  sole  agent  in  our 
redemption,  and  to  make  mere  human  instrumentalities — preachers, 
class-leaders,  presidents,  bishops,  and  every  sacerdotal  intrusion — stand 
aside  out  of  His  way.  That  is  the  '*  sacramental  system  "  of  the  Church 
— ^the  method  of  Christ  in  contrast  with  all  defective  Methodisms, 
placing  us  beneath  the  Cross  instead  of  .the  pulpit,  and  bidding  us 
regard  the  living  Word,  enthroned  at  God's  right  hand,  above  the  written 
Word  in  the  hand  of  some  poor  faltering  man. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  ''conversion"  (I  take 
it)  simply  means  this — that  redemption  cannot  possibly  be  a  matter  of 
mere  words,  and  sacraments,  and  rituals,  but  must  be  a  soul-transforming 
reality.  Now,  is  there  a  single  Churchman  here  who  does  not,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  agree  to  all  this  ?  Why,  then,  erect  this  truism  into 
a  banner  and  try  to  claim  it  as  an  exclusive  possession  ?  Why  we  are 
all  teaching  it,  as  hard  as  we  can.  Only  in  the  Church  we  hope  we  are 
faithful  to  our  Master,  and  to  the  **  little  ones  of  His  flock,"  by  remedying 
a  great  Wesleyan  deficiency.  It  is  this.  The  Wesleyan  doctrine  seems 
to  acknowledge  no  redemption  till  it  shall  have  blazed  out  into  full 
consciousness  and  exuberant  feeling.  The  half-lights,  the  tender  growths, 
the  gradual  prolonged  dawnings  of  the  truth  unto  the  perfect  day,  the 
sweet  work  of  Christ  in  children's  souls,  the  settling  peace  and  blossoming 
joy  of  myriads  who  have  never  sat  on  an  "anxious  bench  "  in  their  lives, 
and  neitfier  can  nor  will  shape  their  growth  in  grace  into  a  definite 
"  experience,"  to  all  these  delicate  phenomena  of  spiritual  renewal,  the 
Church  has  abundance  to  say ;  Methodism  has  nothing.  It  seems  to 
have  but  one  groove  for  Almighty  God  to  work  in.  "Wesleyan 
Methodism,"  says  one  of  their  writers,  "is  conversion;  without  it, 
Methodism  has  no  existence ; "  "  conversion,  whenever  it  occurs,  pro- 
duces remorse  of  conscience  and  alarming  apprehensions  of  danger;" 
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and  "  for  a  sinner  to  die  without  conversion  is  to  perish  for  ever."  Well, 
all  reverence  to  men  who,  even  in  this  crude  form,  carry  so  bravely  into 
action  that  banner  of  the  Gospel,  ''  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word» 
but  in  power."  Yet  we  think  they  would  do  well  to  supplement  their 
defective  half-truth  of  "conversion"  by  the  Church's  whole  truth  of 
**  renewal."  They  would  then  begin  to  see  the  beauty  of  her  conception, 
** xh^ family  of  Jesus  Christ;"  would  refrain  from  pouring  scorn  on  the 
baptismal  birth  thereinto,  and  on  subsequent  tranquil  growth  therein  ; 
would  hesitate  to  plunge  all,  without  discrimination,  into  paroxysms 
which  undermine  the  powers  of  self-control,  and  so  would  make  their 
half  into  a  whole,  and  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  into  the  doctrine  of  John 
Wesley  and  of  the  Church  of  England. 

III.  The  time  remaining  to  me  is  far  too  brief  to  do  any  sort  of 
justice  to  the  third  and  deeply  interesting  type  of  Dissent  which  calls 
itself  Unitarian.  The  name  is  wholly  misleading.  For  their  claim  is 
simply  this,  within  the  lines  of  a  heart's  loyalty  to  Christ,  to  enjoy  an 
unrestricted  freedom  of  the  intellect.  Their  defect  is  surely  here  :  that 
they  fail  to  see  how  the  Church's  counter-claim  to  authority  is  a  purely 
educational  one,  and  is  not  meant  to  fetter  thought  in  any  way.  Those 
that  come  to  school  with  her  must,  of  course,  submit  to  her  system, 
learn  by  her  catechisms,  get  by  heart  her  Creeds,  form  themselves 
to  pray  by  her  Liturgy.  This  sort  of  submission  is  the  ordinary 
demand  of  every  teacher  in  the  world.  And  even  when  the  teaching  is 
over  and  the  pupil  goes  forth  free,  is  it  very  much  to  ask  that  he  shall 
remain  loyal  to  his  old  school,  and  shall  forbear  to  express  scorn  for  the 
methods  pursued  there?  So  long  as  there  are  "babes  in  Christ  '* — and 
that  is  always — must  they  not  be  taught  by  formula  and  symbol  ?  What 
cupboard  would  be  too  dark  wherein  to  bestow  the  boy  who  wrecked 
his  sisters'  nursery  because  ?ie  had  outgrown  it  ?  What  discipline  too 
sharp  for  the  lad  who  preached  a  revolt  against  lexicons  and  grammars, 
because  he  had  got  a  Balliol  scholarship?  Surely  there  is  a  lack  both  of 
good  sense  and  of  charity  here ;  and  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
too  lightly  abandoned  by  men  who  ought  to  have  placed  their  intellectual 
strength  at  her  disposal,  and  who  would  have  been  repaid  a  thousand-fold 
in  warmth  of  worship  and  in  enlargement  of  heart. 

In  these  days,  thousands  of  good  men  are  weary  to  death  of  sectarian 
strife.  Thousands  are  seeking  a  haven  for  their  storm-tossed  souls,  and 
a  loving  shelter  where  their  children  shall  be  tenderly  welcomed  and 
gently  won  to  God.  And  among  men  of  science,  Crod  sdone  knows  how 
many  yearn — ^as  for  a  restful  paradise — for  a  communion  reformed  from 
gross  superstition,  yet  still  lovely  with  beauty  of  worship,  peaceful  with 
holy  order,  and  powerful  (by  symbolism,  rather  than  by  preaching)  to 
draw  men  to  Christ,  while  leaving  them  intellectually  free.  And  such  a 
communion  we  maintain  the  Church  of  England  to  be.  Let  us,  then, 
be  loyal  to  her  and  repair  our  own  deficiencies  !  Let  us  cease  both  from 
coquetting  and  from  quarrelling  with  other  religious  bodies ;  but  honour 
their  services,  acknowledge  their  political  and  social  rights,  and  try  to 
supply  their  deficiencies.  And  let  our  sole  retaliation  for  any  evil  be 
this — to  make  our  communion  a  blessing  even  for  them  that  hate  her 
and,  for  all  our  countrymen,  the  boldest,  grandest,  and  most  helpful 
expression  in  this  land  of  their  best  thoughts  and  their  highest  as- 
pirations. 
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The  Rev.  Chancellor  ESPIN,  D.D. 

Canon  Curtbis  began  with  a  distinction.     I,  too,  whilst  confining  myself,  as  he 
did,  to  the  Puritan  types  of  Dissent,  take  for  my  own  purposes  another  distinctioD— a 
distinction  which  must  to  a  Churchman  appear  more  broad  and  deep  than  it  evidently 
does  to  Dissenters  themselves.      There  are  those  among  them  who  have   been 
baptized  with  proper  matter  and  form,  and  those  who  are  not  so :  whether  becanse 
they  reject  the  Sacraments  altogether,  as  the  Quakers  in  effect  do,  or  becanse  they 
treat  baptism  as  a  mere  appendage  to  conversion,  as  do  the  Baptists.     The  latter 
groujy — the  unbaptized — is  in  many  of  our  northern  districts  very  numerous ;  and 
surely  it  exhibits  one  deficiency,  which  should  be  noted  at  the  outset.     The  Chmdi 
deems  it  to  be  fundamental,  for  she  forbids  us  to  use  the  Burial  Office  over  such  as 
die  unbaptized.     And  surely  this  is  right ;  for  Hooker  declares : — *'  As  we  are  not 
naturally  men  without'  birth,  so  neither  are  we  Christian  men  in  the  eye  of  the  Church 
of  God  but  by  new  birth ;  nor,  according  to  the  manifest  ordinary  course  of  Divine 
dispensation,  new  bom,  but  by  that  baptism  which  both  declareth  and  maketh  os 
Christians  "    {^EccL  Pol,  K,  Ix.  3).     Nor  let  anyone  say  this  is  a  technical  point 
On  the  contrary,  the  refusal  to  recognise  the  little  ones  as  already  entitled  to  become 
true  members  of  Christ,  and  treated  thereupon  as  children  of  grace,  stamps  its 
character  upon  their  early  education  and  training.     I  forbear  to  endorse  as  my  own 
language  which  has  been  used  about  the  tone  adopted  by  some  Dissenters  concerning 
children — adopted  in  consequence  of  defective  views  about  baptismal  privileges,— as 
for  instance,  that  a  certain  progress  in  wickedness  must  be  looked  for  as  an  usual, 
if  not  necessary,  preliminary  to  conversion.     I  forbear  myself  to  allege,  what  yet  has 
been  alleged,  that  the  young  are  thus  elaborately  trained  to  heathenbm.     Many  men 
are  better  than  their  principles ;  and  there  are  Baptist  Sunday-schools  in  whidi, 
illogical  though  it  perhaps  may  be,   valuable    Scripture    knowledge  is    certainly 
imparted  to  the  young  who  are  unbaptized. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  other  much  larger  group  of  Dissenters.  These,  broadly  speaking, 
have  been  rightly  baptized :  have  received  baptism  worthily,  for  they  have  been 
baptized  in  their  infancy,  and  never  cut  off  from  the  Church.  They  must,  according 
to  ecclesiastical  law,  be  treated,  when  it  comes  to  the  last  offices,  as  members  of 
Christ's  Church.  Of  these  we  must  say,  as  of  ourselves,  "  By  one  spirit  are  we  all 
baptized  into  One  Body,"  the  Body  of  Christ ;  and  where  Christ  is,  there  is  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  language  which  Churchmen  have  sometimes  permitted 
themselves  to  use  about  those  known  as  ''  Orthodox  Dissenters "  seems  to  me  not 
only  harsh  and  unbecoming,  looking  at  circumstances,  looking  at  the  history  of 
Nonconformity  in  this  land,  but  likewise  quite  unwarranted  by  Church  law  and 
sound  theology.  No  doubt  the  canons  of  1604  (which,  by-the-bye,  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  revised  and  reconstructed)  speak  in  sufficiently  stem  language  about 
**  maintainers  of  conventicles.**  But  when  certain  persons  are  in  those  canons 
ordered  to  be,  ipso  facto^  excommunicated,  that  does  not  mean,  as  some  seem  to 
think,  that  the  persons  in  question  excommunicate  themselves  by  doing  what  the 
canon  forbids ;  it  means  merely  that  when  the  schism  is  proved  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court  the  sentence  shall  be  excommunication,  and  nothing  else  or  less. 

Nor  let  it  be  said.  **  This  is  a  dry  style  of  treatment ;  this  is  mere  theory.**    On  the 
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contxBij,  it  is  surely  great  gain,  it  begets  more  hopeful  thoughts,  to  believe  and  afi&rm 
that  the  large  majority  of  our  Dissenting  neighbours— and  amongst  them  are  some  of 
the  most  quiet,  orderly,  and  religious  families  in  the  land — must  not  on  strict 
principle  be  regarded  as  outside  the  Church  of  Christ,  though  we  may  not  think  that 
they  act  in  all  matters  as  members  of  Christ's  one  Church  should  act.  I  am  sure 
there  is  more  to  be  done  by  working  from  thab  which  is  common  to  us  and  them 
than  by  ws^;xng  tmceless  war  on  the  debatable  land. 

And  so,  thankfully  remembering  the  common  ground  beneath,  I  go  on  to  note 
some  of  the  more  striking  deficiencies  in  Dissent,  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  in 
EngliA  life  as  a  working  system. 

And,  first,  there  is  the  lack  of  mission.  On  whose  authority  does  the  Dissenting 
minbter  take  in  hand  to  minister  publicly  the  Word  and  Sacraments?  Does  he 
claim  an  extraordinary  commission — a  commission  direct  from  the  Divine  Head  of 
the  Church  ?  Where,  we  ask,  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  it  ?  Where  are  the  miracles 
by  which,  as  the  Irvingtte  truly  affirms,  a  new  commission  should  be  accredited  ? 
Does  he  claim  an  ordinary  warrant  ?  Why,  that  can  only  come  through  the  existing 
Church  of  Chrbt  in  the  land.  If  a  man  cannot  ordain  himself,  neither  can  he  be 
ordained  by  those  who  have  no  authority  to  ordain  him.  It  is  hard,  r.^.,  to  see 
what  belter  the  Methodist  ministers  became  after  1836,  because  in  that  year  the 
Conference  directed  the  president,  ex-president,  and  secretary  to  lay  their  hands 
upon  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  though  in  1794  the  Conference  had  voted  that 
the  Scriptural  ordination  consists  in  being  *'  wholly  devoted  '*  to  the  ministry.  It 
seems  an  awkward  thing  that  a  committee  of  human  creation  should  vote  backwards 
and  forwards  on  a  business  so  solemn.  There  is  no  getting  behind  Charles  Wesley's 
sarcastic  lines  on  his  brother's  ill-advised  proceeding  when  he  went  through  the  form 
of  consecrating  Dr.   Coke  to  be  Bishop  in  America : — 


It 


How  easilv  are  Bishops  made 

By  man  s  or  woman's  whim  I 
Wesley  his  hands  on  Coke  has  laid. 

But  who  laid  hands  on  him  ?  " 

I  forbear  to  pursue  the  inquiry  which  here  opens  out  about  the  validity  of 
nnauthorised  ministrations.  It  is  a  painful  subject,  especially  when  we  advert  to 
the  Holy  Communion.  I  must  note,  however,  the  destructive  effect  which  this 
hitch  in  the  particular  of  mission  has  upon  Dissenting  teaching.  It  is  this  which 
eats  out  all  the  heart  from  their  doctrine  about  the  Sacraments.  Why  do  the 
Dissenters — almost  all,  if  not  all — treat  the  Sacraments  as  mere  memorials — ^mere 
badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession  ?  Because  if  the  Sacraments  be  this, 
and  no  more,  any  pious  man  may  properly  transact  them.  But  if,  as  we  believe, 
the  Saviour  did  not  ordain  mere  types  and  shadows,  like  the  ordinances  of  the  law, 
but  effectual  instruments  of  grace,  means  that  give .  spiritual  life  and  strength  to  the 
faithful,  then  at  once  comes  in  quite  another  set  of  questions.  Instruments  of  grace 
must  be  God's  instruments — ^must  be  ministered  as  He  has  appointed,  and  not 
otherwise — else  their  virtue  is  lost. 

Then  there  are  other  ordinances.  Confirmation  bestows  on  those  who  rightly 
receive  it  a  gift  perfective  of  baptismal  grace — ^a  resistive  strength  not  to  be  had 
without  iL  The  Methodists  are  said  to  be  devising  something  which  shall  serve  them 
as  a  substitute  for  Confirmation.    Doubtless  they  feel  to  need  it.     But  the  laying  on 
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of  hands  which  shall  certify  Apostolic  grace  to  the  recipients  oi:^ht  surely  to  be  I7 
those  who  have  Apostolic  warrant  for  what  they  do. 

And  then  there  are  absolution,  benediction,  holy  matrimony.  It  is  not,  surely, 
for  nothing  that  the  Church  limits  the  performance  of  these  to  presb]rters.  Can 
absolution  and  benediction  be  wanting  without  injury  to  the  spiritual  life?  Is 
marriage  just  the  same  before  God  whether  it  be  solemnised  by  priest  or  layman? 
My  predecessor  has  dealt  with  the  subject  of  unity.  I  remark  only  that  the 
faulty  ecclesiastical  position  of  our  Dissenters  appears  to  deprave  their  interpretatioB 
of  Scripture  in  this  matter.  They  argue  continually  that  the  unity  urged  in  the  New 
Testament  is  an  inward  and  spiritual  unity  only.  And  yet  when  St  Paul,  in  last 
Sunday's  Epistle,  speaks  of  endeavouring  to  keep  the  "  unity  of  the  Spirit "  be 
assuredly  means  that  out¥^ard  and  visible  unity  which  the  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghott 
conferred.  ''There  is  one  body,'*  he  says  in  the  next  words,  "and  one  SpiriL" 
One  body — a  visible  thing  surely— just  because  there  is  one  Spirit,  and  only  one. 
So  again  of  our  Lord's  great  prayer  for  his  disciples,  "that  they  all  may  be  006." 
It  is  doubtless  a  visible  unity  that  is  intended,  because  the  reason  for  the  petitian 
is  annexed,  "  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  has  sent  Me."  How  shall  the 
unbelieving  world  be  convinced  by  a  thing  that  it  cannot  see?  Is  it  not  the  fKt 
that  our  missionaries  are  again  and  again  met  with  the  taunt,  "When  ChristiaDs 
are  agreed  amongst  themselves,  then  come  to  us?"  In  a  word,  the  idea  of  the 
Church  as  a  visible  organised  society  seems  almost  lost  amongst  Dissenters.  Their 
notion  of  the  Church  Universal  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  sort  of  sectarian  ant-hill, 
swarming  with  a  number  of  small  independent  existences. 

In  the  same  line  of  thought  we  come  on  another  deficiency,  which  I  briefly 
mark  thus : — ^When  earnest  persons,  especially  the  young,  quit  the  chapel  for  the 
Church  what  do  they  often,  in  a  well-served  parish  at  any  rate,  count  their  greatest 
gain?  The  constant  ministration  of  spiritual  nourishment  in  the  frequent  services 
of  the  sanctuary ;  the  venerable  offices  which  hallow  every  crisis  of  life  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave ;  the  sacred  round  of  fast  and  festival,  following  the  steps 
of  the  Saviour's  most  holy  life. 

NatunuU  Obligation  as  regards  Religion, — Here  is  another  particular  in  which 
the  notions  of  the  modem  Dissenter,  at  any  rate,  are  sadly  deficient.  He  will  have 
it  that  the  state  must  be  merely  secular ;  that  everything  national  shall  be  dissociated 
from  religion.  And  yet,  if  there  be  any  principle  in  downright  antagonism  to  the 
Bible,  surely  it  is  this.  The  Old  Testament  from  end  to  end  is  pervaded  by  teaching 
that  is  plainly  against  the  modem  Dissenting  doctrine.  So  also  are  the  writings 
of  their  own  divines  up  to  the  last  half  century.  And  what  can  be  more  inconsistent 
than  their  notions  on  this  matter  ?  A  man  must  serve  God  personally ;  a  fiunily 
must  be  religious ;  but  a  national  religion— oh  1  that  is  "  adultery  betwixt  Chnzdi 
and  SUte."  The  individual  must  serve  God  with  all  he  is  and  all  he  has;  the 
fiither  must  use  his  authority  for  God ;  but  for  a  Christian  Prince  to  defend  the 
faith  or  promote  the  religious  welfare  of  his  people,  that  is  impious.  Is  God,  then, 
the  God  of  the  man  and  of  the  family,  but  not  of  the  nation  ?  Are  there  not 
such  things  as  national  interests,  aims^  aspirations,  and  duties,  and  will  you,  as  regard 
these,  consign  the  Almighty,  "  without  whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothii^  is  hoty," 
to  a  sort  of  honourable  exile  ?  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  national  religion  consists 
merely  in  the  piety  of  the  individual  dtisen.      You  might  as  well  say  that  £unOj 
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prayer   takes  place  when   everybody  in  the   household    says   his  prayers  In  his 
closet. 

Surely,  then,  the  conscience  of  the  individual  has  a  right  to  respect  and  toleration 
if  it  jump  not  with  the  creed  of  the  nation ;  but  has  no  right  to  unchristen  that 
nation.  And  I  say  not  this  because  I  should  fear  very  much  for  the  particular  or 
denominational  interests  of  the  Church  were  she  disestablished.  If  I  could  forget 
that  I  am  an  Englishman  and  think  only  of  myself  as  a  presbyter  of  the  Church, 
I  could  very  easily  reconcile  myself  to  the  change.  No.  I  should  shrink  from  the 
change  because  I  should  have  misgivings  about  the  State  and  its  rulers.  There 
were  some  stem  words  addressed  by  John  Owen  to  the  Long  Parliament : — "  If 
It  shall  come  to  this  that  you  shall  say  that  you  huve  nothing  to  do  with 
religion  as  rulers  of  the  nation,  God  will  quickly  manifest  that  He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  you  as  rulers  of  the  nation." 

And  yet  mark  how  far  this  secular  spirit  has  won  its  way.  In  several  of  our 
colonies  all  r^[ular  and  official  acknowledgment  of  religion  has  been  put  an  end  to.  Ele- 
mentary  education  in  England  is  secular  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned.  University 
education  is  much  in  the  same  predicament.  Marriage  amongst  us  is  dissociated  from 
all  necessary  concern  with  Christianity.  Then  there  are  the  divorce  laws,  clearly 
against  the  law  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  There  are  the  repeated  attempts  to 
abolish  the  Table  of  Prohibited  D^rees,  for  that  it  is  which  the  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  means,  and  that  table  in  our  Prayer  Book  represents  the  law 
of  God.  There  are  vigorous  attacks  continually  made  on  the  public  provision  of 
religious  ministrations  in  gaols  and  workhouses.  Is  this  great  and  ancient  English 
nation  on  the  high  road  towards  a  collective  and  corporate  repudiation  of  the 
Go^)el?  There  is  grievous  deficiency  somewhere  when  men — good  men  too — find 
themselves  constrained,  because  they  are  Dissenters,  to  clamour  for  this. 

Let  us  not  foi^et  that  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  deficiencies  of  Dissent, 
very  much  Dissent  is  directly  due  to  deficiencies  in  the  Church.  For  some  of  these 
DO  doubt  the  Dissenters  themselves  are  rapidly  taking  over  the  main  responsibility. 
When  men  denounce  Church  shortcomings  and  abuses  on  the  platform,  and  then 
persistently  obstruct  the  removal  of  those  abuses  or  the  remedy  of  those  shortcomings 
in  Parliament — say  the  scandals  connected  with  the  trafficking  in  livings  for  instance — 
they  become  themselves  the  guilty  parties.  But  yet  when  the  Church  provides  in  a 
population  of  8,000  or  10,000  perhaps  600  or  700  sittings,  and  those  let  for  hire  because 
there  is  no  endowment  for  the  vicar ;  or  when  we  see  a  population  gather  quickly  and 
thickly  where  a  colliery  has  been  opened  or  a  railway  made,  and  we  do  nothing  for 
their  spiritual  wants — we  are  not  the  persons  to  find  fault  when  the  people  do  the  best 
they  can  for  themselves.  Neither  are  we  at  liberty  to  deny  that  in  times  past  the 
worldliness,  neglect,  absenteeism  of  the  clergy  were  in  many  places  scandalous.  There 
is  many  a  parish  in  which  in  past  generations  earnest  religious  life  would  seemingly 
have  become  extinct  but  for  the  Dissenters.  And  I  fear  sometimes  now  that  a  wooden 
administration  of  a  parish,  a  certain  reluctance  to  call  in  frankly  the  active  help  of 
godly  and  zealous  laymen,  does  something  to  create  and  strengthen  Dissent.  When 
in  all  our  dioceses  and  in  all  our. parishes  the  Church  bears  on  her  plain  tokens  of 
superior  unity,  truth,  sanctity,  authority ;  when  all  our  churches  can  show  as  compared 
with  the  chapels  more  frequent  and  more  devout  services  ;  when  there  is  heard  from 
all  our  pulpits  more  searching,  affectionate,  and  truly  evangelical  preaching ;  when 
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the  vicaiages  are  tenanted  by  more  strict  living,  laborious,  and  fiuthful  pastofs  than 
Dissent  can  boast  of;  then  there  will  come  out  one  more  deficiency  of  Dissent  wbicfa 
at  present  does  not  exist — I  mean  deficiency  of  numbers. 


{c)    Possibilities  of  Re-union   or   Inter-communion. 

PAPERS. 
The  Lord  BiSHOP  OF  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

The  paper  I  am  about  to  read  is  based  on  fifteen  years'  colonial  ex- 
perience, in  addition  to  that  derived  from  ten  years'  home  work,  and  as 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  other  communions  in  the  Colonies  in 
a  difTerent  way,  and  in  a  different  degree  from  what  you  are  in  the 
Mother  Church,  that  may  possibly  account  for  the  views  which  I  shall 
place  before  you.  We,  in  the  Colonies,  have  to  deal  with  them,  in  num- 
bers and  position  very  different  from  die  conditions  in  which  they  are 
found  at  home — with  us  there  is  no  State  Church,  and  the  magnitude, 
importance,  and  usefulness  of  other  communions  impress  themselves 
much  more  forcibly  upon  us  in  the  Colonies,  in  America,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  than  here,  and  the  necessity  and  desirable- 
ness of  union  and  co-operation  press  on  us  even  more  than  on  you. 

If  I  am  unable  to  say  that  the  steps  that  I  shall  suggest  have  not  as 
yet  been  taken  by  the  Church  in  the  Colonies,  that  simply  amounts  to 
saying  that  we  are  so  anxious  not  to  separate  ourselves  from  the  Mother 
Church  that  we  hope  to  be  led  in  such  matters  by  her  example ;  never- 
theless, if  she  does  not  move  we  may  perhaps  make  some  experiments 
in  recognition  and  reconciliation  with  other  communions  which  may 
help  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  so  widely  felt.  The  question 
before  us  is  not,  however,  much  affected  by  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  a  State  Church ;  we  find  the  problem  quite  as  hard,  and  there- 
fore do  not  recommend  any  steps  in  the  direction  of  disestablishment,  if 
re-union  be  desired  as  a  result  of  it,  for  our  experience  leads  us  to  think 
it  would  have  but  a  partial  effect  in  that  direction. 

Once  more,  let  me  say  that,  though  time  will  not  allow  me  to  quote 
my  authorities,  nothing  that  I  shall  advance  will  be  without  its  authority, 
for  no  other  course  would  be  consistent  with  the  proper  respect  due 
to  a  meeting  like  this.  i 

I  propose  to  discuss  the  n\atter  in  two  parts. 

First.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Church  to  be  re-united  with  Communions 
to  which  it  formerly  belonged,  or  which  belonged  to  it  ? 

Secondly.  What  amount  of  inter-communion  is  possible  between  the 
Church,  that  is,  our  Church,  and  other  Communions  ? 

In  answering  the  first  question  and  applying  it  to  any  proposed  re- 
union with  Rome,  my  answer  is,  As  Rome  is  at  present,  decidedly  not! 

Bishop  Jewel's  Apology  remains,  not  unanswered,  but  unrefuted,  and  if 
we  needed  any  additional  plain  reasons  for  not  joining  the  Church  of 
Rome,  Dr.  Littledale  has  given  us  those  reasons.  If  any  of  us  wavered 
in  our  Protestantism,  that  book  must  have  set  us  right,  and  given  a  new 
meaning  and  force  to  the  word  Protestant. 

It  is  Rome  that  divides  the  Church,  not  we ;  Rome  has  made  funda- 
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mentals  which  we  cannot  accept  as  fundamentals — let  Rome  content 
itself  with  the  Apostles'  Creed  for  fundamental  truths — ^that  was  once 
enough  to  unite  the  Church. 

In  order  to  get  to  a  common  ground  we  must  go  back  to  a  Creed 
which  consists  of  such  simple  statements  that  ordinary  persons  can 
understand  them  in  ordinary  language,  whereas  the  subtleties  even  of 
the  Constantinopolitan-Nicene  Creed  cannot  be  rendered  into  many  of 
the  simple  languages  of  the  world,  yet  some  would  have  us  take  our 
stand  for  purposes  of  union  on  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  would  cut  us 
ofif  from  the  Greek  Church,  and  cannot  be  rendered  intelligibly  into  any 
but  the  higher  class  of  languages.  For  purposes  of  union,  we  must  re- 
duce our  fractions  to  lower  and  simpler  terms  still.  Where  mystery 
begins  religion  ends. 

Can  we  re-unite  with  the  Greek  Church  with  which  we  once  were  one  ? 
In  theory,  union  with  the  Greek  Church  is  more  feasible  than  with 
Rome,  they  have  not  so  many  additions  to  put  away  as  Rome  has. 
Practically,  however,  I  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  re-union.  I  spent 
last  Easter-tide  for  the  most  part  in  the  company  of  the  Greek  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  His  Holiness  Hierotheus,  and  from  him,  and  those  about 
him,  I  gathered  that  the  regretable  but  admitted  ignorance  of  priests  and 
people  of  that  portion  of  the  Greek  Church  would  render  present  re- 
union impracticable.  Few  things  hinder  the  work  of  the  Gospel  among 
Jews  and  Mahommedans  more  than  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  when  I  suggested  the 
desirableness  of  the  monks  leaving  their  convents  and  doing  something 
useful  in  enlightening  those  outside,  he  shifted  the  blame  on  the  people 
— who  loved  to  have  it  so.  Theoretically,  then,  we  could  much  sooner 
re-unite  with  the  Greek  Church,  but  practically  there  would  be  difficulty. 

Can  we  hope  to  be  re-united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  reformed  Churches  of  Germany  and  France  ?  It  is  impossible 
to  hope  for  organic  re-uhion,  but  we  must  remember  that  Hooker 
expressly  recognises  them  as  Churches,  though  defective;  and  the 
defect,  he  says,  is  too  late  to  be  remedied  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  and  in 
the  then  existing  troubles  of  France,  he  says,  it  is  too  soon  to  remedy  it ! 

Can  we  hope  to  be  re-united  with  the  Wesleyan  Body?  WUl  it 
merge  its  individual  existence  as  a  part  of  a  Church,  in  our  Church  ? 
There  is  no  prospect  of  it  For  any  such  re-union,  there  must  be  a 
drawing  together  on  both  sides ;  whereas,  they  for  their  part  do  not  see 
what  they  would  gain  by  organically  uniting  themselves  to  us,  and  being 
absorbed  in  our  body. 

Theoretically  and  logically,  perhaps  we  ought  to  be  one,  but  the 
authorities  on  neither  side  can  hand  over  the  body  to  the  other  party, 
and  if  such  a  re-union  is  proposed,  all  the  force  of  violated  legal 
documents  and  trusts,'^  all  the  amour  propre  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  would  be  put  on  its  metde  against  such  an  amalgamation. 
Such  a  re-union,  though  not  absolutely  inconceivable,  differs  from 
being  impossible  by  the  smallest  fraction ;  but  this  will  not  prevent  inter- 
communion to  such  an  extent  as  will  secure  almost  all  the  advantages  of 
an  actual  union.  But,  strictly  speaking,  they  will  not  unite  with  us,  and 
I  venture  to  think,  the  less  they  are  asked  to  do  this  the  better ;  it  is 
only  wasting  our  time  to  do  more  than  merely  ask  them  to  become  one 
with  us  again. 
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So  much  for  re-union  ;  we  now  come  to  the  next  question. 

Before  considering  whether  there  can  be  Inter-communion  with  other 
Churches,  I  must  lay  down  the  following  axioms  as  necessary  steps  te 
understanding  rightly  what  I  should  propose  as  to  practical  action. 

1.  Uniformity  in  the  external  organisation  of  the  Chiirch  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  mind  of  God,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  from 
His  works  in  nature  and  His  Word.     (Hatch,) 

2.  Unity  may  be  attained  in  the  midst  of  great  variety. 

3.  Such  unity  is  the  more  valuable  when  it  exists  in  the  midst  of 
great  variety. 

4.  A  Religion  to  be  Catholic  must  be,  in  its  very  nature,  of  the  simplest 
form,  and  contain  as  few  fundamentals  as  possiible. 

5.  Nearly  all  our  troubles  have  come  from  multiplying  fundamentals^ 
and  then  binding  them  upon  our  brethren  as  burdens  which  neither 
we  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear. 

6.  Nothing  is  essential  to  a  Church  being  a  true  Church  but  that 
which  is  essential  to  the  being  of  a  Church.  That  which  is  essentiaLto 
the  being  of  a  Church  is  the  Faith ;  therefore  that  and  nothing  more  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a  Church  being  a  true  Church.     {Stilling/leei,) 

7.  The  idea  of  limiting  fundamentals  to  the  rule  quod  semper^  quod 
ubique^  quod  ab  omnibus,  however  plausible  a  phrase  that  may  be,  is  in  the 
opinion  of  many  qualified  to  speak  thereon,  an  erroneous  one  (  Whaiely^ 
HarCy  Newman,  Goode\  it  fails  as  a  standard,  is  unproductive,  and  is 
only  true  of  comparatively  few  statements ;  what  became  of  the  dause 
o^  omnibus,  when  the  Church  woke  up  after  the  Council  of  Rimini,  a.d. 
359,  and  found  itself  groaning  under  the  shame  of  an  Arian  Creed? 
\Wordsworth,) 

8.  Since  we  are  urged  by  some,  for  the  purpose  of  union,  to  have 
recourse  to  primitive  organisation,  let  us  do  so  thoroughly  and  consis- 
tently 1  It  is  a  small  thing  to  have  a  ministry  of  the  same  number  of 
Orders  as  in  that  which  succeeded  the  Apostolic  Church,  if  we  have 
the  name,  and  number,  and  not  the  thing.  In  ordar  to  reproduce  the 
Primitive  Church,  the  bishops  must  be  far  more  numerous,  must  co- 
operate more  thoroughly  with  the  presbyters — the  presbyters  xpust  be 
really  such,  and  not  repetitions  of  Jewish  priests — the  deacons  must  be 
more  than  apprentice  priests,  if  we  want  to  be  like  the  Primitive 
Church. 

9.  But  why  should  we  always  be  going  back  in  order  to  repro- 
duce the  Chuith  of  the  first  three  centuries  ?  Is  not  the  Church 
able  to  think  for  herself  ?  She  has  the  Holy  Spirit  promised.  1 
don't  see  why  she  should  not  be  able  to  arrange  her  own  government 
and  organisation,  even  to  adopt  her.  own  present  form  of  government 
episcopacy,  supposing  it  had  not  hitherto  received  it 

Any  institution  which  does  God's  work  is  6od's  institution.  Its 
permanent  success  proves  and  exhibits  its  real  though  unsuspected 
parentage  and  source,  and,  in  such  a  case,  its  authority.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  a  power  that  wears  out  naturally,  or  which  the  higher  you 
go  the  more  of  it  there  is.  There  are  as  holy  men  now  in  the  Church 
as  ever  there  were,  and  as  fitting  as  any  men  ever  were  to  decide  the 
course  of  the  Church's  action  and  its  organisation  also.  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  What  suited  them  may 
not    suit   us.      There   was    then    no    laity    so  well    informed    and 
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enlightened  as  the  laity  of  to-day  is ;  and  this  of  itself  makes  all  the 
difference  in  any  prepared  fundamental  organisation.  After  laying 
down  these  axioms,  I  now  come  to  some  practical  suggestions  as  to 
the  increase  of  inter-communion  between  our  Church  and  other 
communions.    Time  will  only  allow  me  to  speak  of  a  few  cases. 

I.  As  to  Rome.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  by  occasional  conformity 
to  Rome  avail  ourselves  of  her  services  at  which  there  is  so  much  of 
"  Saint  Worshipy^  respecting  which  error  we  have  so  plain  a  command, 
— "  See  thou  do  it  not ! " 

I  do  not  hold  with  those  who  say  (Bennett)  that  rather  than  violate 
the  Episcopate  of  Rome  by  building  diurches  and  establishing  services 
on  the  Continent,  we  should  leave  our  English  travellers,  labourers,  and 
residents  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  without  ministration  of  their 
own  Church.  I  think  the  breaking  of  a  pointed  and  express  com- 
mandment worse  than  the  commission  of  an  act  which,  in  such  a  case  is 
not  the  sin  of  schism,  but  a  schism  committed  to  avoid  sin. 

So  far  from  taking  time  or  tune  from  Rome,  we  ought  to  do  all  we 
can  to  receive  with  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  such  as  come  out  from 
the  fascinations  and  bondage  of  Rome,  such  as  the  Old  Catholics,  in 
whatever  country ;  such  as  P^re  Hyacinthe  in  France,  the  Old  Catholics 
in  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  the  important  and  promising  work 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Mexico  ! 

We,  who  boast  of  our  glorious  Reformation,  do  it  scant  justice  if  we 
have  not  learnt  to  feel  for  men  who,  like  our  own  Reformers,  are  teach- 
ing the  truth  only  step  by  step  !  We  forget  how  long  some  of  them 
were  detained  in  some  of  their  preliminary  stages. 

I  thought  it  was  a  noble  thing  last  June  to  hear  and  see  our  own  be- 
loved Archbishop  at  Lambeth,  having  on  his  right  kand  P^re  Hyacinthe 
professing  his  faith,  in  the  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  on  his  left 
M.  de  Pressensfe,  urging  with  the  warmest  eloquence  that  every  support 
should  be  given  to  his  brother  P^re  Hyacinthe,  who  was  fighting,  he 
said,  the  battle  of  religious  freedom  against  Romanism  and  Atheism 
almost  single  handed. 

With  regard  to  inter-communion  with  the  Eastern  Churches  there  are 
greater  facilities,  especially  with  the  Armenian.  That  community  is  far 
ahead  of  the  Greek  in  learning,  and  is  not  so  hindered  by  love  of  money 
and  possession  of  conventual  property,  nor  hampered  by  the  riches 
derived  from  the  superstitious  zeal  of  pilgrims. 

In  order  to  come  to  any  inter-communion  with  what  are  called  the 
Dissenting  bodies,  whether  those  who  commenced  in  their  present  form, 
simultaneously  with  our  Reformation,  or  those  who  have  left  us  since,  we 
must — 

I.  Be  grateful  to  these  Dissenting  communions  for  what  Dissent  has 
done  for  us ! 

a.  It  has  brought  out  prominently  many  overlaid  truths. 

b.  It  has  kept  us  awake  and  stimulated  our  energies. 

c.  It  has  saved  the  Church  of  England  from  much  blood-guiltiness. 

d.  It  has,  in  its  missionary  work,  furnished  a  fresh  evidence  of  the 
vitality  and  force  of  Christianity. 

e.  It  gave  us  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Baxter's  "Saints*  Rest,"  "Alleine's 
Alarm,"  Dodckidge's  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the 
Soul,"  a  book  that  was  the  means  of  converting  a  Wilberforce 
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and  influencing  the  Christianity  of  the  nation,  etc  It  gave  ns 
DuflPs  and  Williams'  Missionary  Work,  Guthrie's  Philanthropy 
and  Ragged  Schools,  and  last,  not  least,  about  one  third  of 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem. 

2.  If  we  want  these  bodies  to  reunite  with  us,  which  went  off  from  us^ 
we  must,  where  possible,  supply  the  deficiency  which  was  the  plea  of  their 
departure.  We  must  check  the  growth  of  prelacy,  and  develop  the 
functions  of  the  presbytery,  to  meet  the  Presbyterians ;  we  must  quicken 
the  individual  sense  of  conviction  of  sin  and  the  spiritual  life,  to  meet 
the  Wesleyans: — we  must  make  our  confirmations  realities  to  supply  what 
the  Baptists  say  we  want,  while  we  can  assure  them  that  Immersion  is 
the  preference  and  rule  of  the  Church,  and  ready  for  them  at  once  if 
they  desire  it ;  although  on  a  recent  occasion  when  I  had,  in  the  building 
of  my  Chapel,  at  Bishopdale,  constructed  a  baptistry,  and  a  numerous 
Baptist  family  desired  to  be  baptized,  when  they  found  they  could 
be  immersed,  they  ceased  to  wish  for  it !  We  must,  with  regard  to  the 
Congregationalists,  prevent  the  responsibility  of  the  congregation  being 
swallowed  up  with  the  grand  idea  of  the  Church,  though  we  have 
less  to  learn  from  the  Congregationalists  than  any,  for  there  is  already 
too  much  Congregationalism  in  the  Church  of  England.  Thus,  at  aU 
events,  we  may  try  to  supply  our  own  deficiencies  which  made  them 
split  off  from  us. 

3.  We  may  have  different  degrees  of  acquiescence  with  the  various 
bodies,  with  some  we  can  go  much  further  than  with  others,  but  we  are 
bound  in  the  interest  of  Christian  unity  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  with 
each. 

4.  We  must  in  some  way  or  other  recognise  their  orders.  Their 
orders  are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  We  have  good  authorities  for  re- 
cognising Presbyterian  Orders.  Such  are  Hooker,  Dean  Field,  Arch- 
bishops Usher  and  Wake,  and  Bishops  Andrews,  Overall,  Davenant, 
Hall,  and  Cosin,  etc. 

The  last  states  respecting  one  who  came  with  Presbyterian  Orders— 
we  do  not  re-ordain  such,  and  never  did  ! 

Some  difference  should  surely  be  made  between  the  man  whose  ministry 
is  proved  and  blessed  by  God,  should  such  an  one,  perhaps  with  his  flock, 
seek  admission  to  our  Church,  and  a  young  deacon  fresh  from  the  University, 
or  a  literate,  untried,  and  inexperienced.  I  have  received  men  from  other 
Communions,  and  I  tell  them  I  pass  no  judgment  on  their  former 
position,  they  have  no  opportunity  given  them  when  they  join  us  of 
anathematizing  other  denominations,  still  less  of  repudiating  or  reflecting 
on  their  former  ministry.  Archbishop  Leighton,  was  originally  in  Pres- 
byterian Orders,  but  distinctly  tells  us  he  conceived  that  taking  Priest's 
Orders  in  the  Church  did  not  reflect  on  his  former  ordination.  The 
Episcopal  ordination  of  those  who  have  had  Presbyterian  Orders  might 
be  conducted  at  a  different  time  and  place,  and  would  not  require  Sie 
same  kind  of  public  certification,  as  the  party  would  be  already  known 
and  tried. 

5.  We  can  surely  allow,  and  even  invite  them  under  proper  restrictions 
to  preach  in  our  Churches  as  well  as  we  in  theirs,  the  Incumbent  re- 
questing leave,  for  such  individuals  as  he  is  willing  to  be  responsible  for, 
from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  With  the  permission  to  do  this,  the 
desire  would  probably  cease  also,  but  it  might  bring  able  persons  to  the 
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knowledge  of  the  Church.  Father  O'Neil,  who  has  just  died  a  martyr 
to  the  climate  of  India,  warmly  recommends  such  teaching ;  it  would  of 
course  be  open  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  invited  ministers  of  other  Com- 
munions. 

6.  Institute  solemn  and  suitable  Union  Services  for  prayer  and  praise, 
and  also  even  for  Holy  Communion,  administered  in  such  a  way  as 
would  satisfy  the  Apostolic  requirements  and  suggestions,  and  avoid 
matters  of  controversy. 

7.  Let  us  guard  jealously  the  reformed  character  of  our  Church,  espe- 
cially as  to  Holy  Communion.  We  are  mistaken  if  we  think  we  shall 
succeed  in  inducing  our  Presbyterian  brethren  to  exchange  their  rich, 
full,  impressive  Communion  Services,  unfrequent  as  they  are,  for  the 
solitary  Mass,  where  the  richly  robed  Priest,  as  unlike  primitive  simpli- 
city as  can  well  be  imagined,  reads  so  obscurely  and  so  rapidly  that  no 
one  scarcely  has  time  to  get  up  to  communicate,  and  so  the  number  of 
•communicants  is  kept  small. 

8.  If  we  are  to  have  inter-communion,  we  must  provide  for  thevariety 
of  men's  tastes  in  worship  ;  some  love  and  are  edified  by  a  plain  service, 
others,  and  I  include  myself  among  them,  prefer  a  more  ornate  service. 

9.  If  we  want  to  win  over  Nonconformists,  there  must  be  great  reform 
in  our  preaching  achievements ;  there  can  be  no  bad  preachers  among 
Dissenters,  they  can't  afford  it 

10.  Do  not  let  us  overmuch  deplore  our  unhappy  divisions  \  to  talk  of 
them  makes  them  appear  more  than  they  really  are.  The  prayer  for 
unity  was  composed  in  17 15,  and  shortly  after,  the  clergy  and  squires, 
not  the  bishops,  excluded  Wesley. 

11.  Let  us,  as  far  as  possible,  keep  clear  of  each  other  in  the  mission 
field,  and  if  we  are  together,  let  us  work  in  love.  I  met  recently  a 
missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  from  Japan, 
who  called  himself  a  high  churchman,  and  was  lately  associated  with  a 
Presbyterian  to  read  over  and  review  a  Japanese  Ordination  Sermon, 
written  by  a  Canadian  Methodist,  to  see  whether  it  was  fit  to  be  printed 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  !  They  have  found  common  ground  in 
J  apan. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  approach  to  Union  by  Recognition  and 
Co-operation,  and  we  can  co-operate  in  many  things,  i.  Bible  Revision, 
much  mutual  understanding  has  resulted  already.  2.  Bible  Circulation. 
The  times  are  altered ;  a  few  years  ago  Bishop  Marsh  of  Peterboro' 
excommunicated  the  Bible  Society,  and  now  Bishop  Lightfoot  of 
Durham  jDreaches  for  it  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  3.  In  Sunday 
Observance.  4.  In  Religious  and  Bible  Education.  5.  In  some 
departments  of  Missionary  and  Reformatory  Work.  6,  In  Philan- 
thropic and  Social  Projects  of  Benevolence.  7.  In  the  Defence  of 
our  Common  Faith,  as  in  the  Christian  Evidence  Society  and 
Victoria  Institute.  8.  In  Societies  for  Promoting  Unity.  These  will 
keep  the  matter  before  the  mind  of  the  Church,  such  as  the 
f-vangelical  Alliance  and  Home  Re-union  and  Anglo-Continental  Socie- 
ties ;  I  fear  all  of  these  are  too  heavily  laden  with  conditions  to  secure 
for  them  the  success  their  object  deserves.  And  last  of  all — 9.  In  Prayer. 
When  I  read  lately  in  the  papers  "  Prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  churches  of  the  Metropolis,  and  in  many 
22 
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Nonconformist  places  of  worship,'*  I  thought  we  were  not  ver>'.  far  from  i 
useful  unanimity  and  co-operation.  Above  all,  the  love  of  Christ  is  that 
which  constrains  us,  /.^.,  holds  us  together;  no  bond  so  powerful  to  con- 
strain as  that.  But  if  we  cannot  get  as  far  as  this  towards  inter-com- 
munion and  union,  we  must  still  remember  our  Lord's  answer  to  His 
own  disciples,  who  said,  **  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  Thy 
name,  and  we  forbad  him,  becj^use  he  foUoweth  not  us,"  and  Jesus  said, 
**  Forbid  him  not :  for  there  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  My 
name,  that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  Me.  For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is 
on  our  part.'' 
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We  are  invited  to  consider  whether  union  with  any  other  bodies  of 
Christians  be  possible.  For  we  must  desire  union.  It  is  God's  will  that 
we  should  be  one.  Disunion  cometh  of  evil,  and  causes  eviL  AVe  see 
want  of  love  causing  separation,  and  again,  separation  alienating 
Christians  more  and  more,  or  disunion  caused  by  ignorance  and  enor, 
which  again  it  tends  to  increase  and  perpetuate.  We  need  then  union, 
but  not  a  strict  uniformity,  not  one  "  use "  for  all  Churches,  nor  one 
language  for  all  peoples,  nor  one  rule  for  all  nations.  In  our  own 
Churches,  more  variety,  and  a  wider  discretion  than  our  present  laws  and 
usages  permit,  are  much  to  be  desired.  In  the  Church,  as  it  shall  be 
when  Christ  has  subdued  all  things  to  Himaelf,  we  may  well  believe  there 
will  be  wide  diversities.  It  has  been  said,  "  It  is  evident  that  there  can 
be  but  one  true  faith,"  a  proposition  obviously  true,  but  apt  to  be  abused  * 
and  taken  in  too  hard  and  narrow  a  sense  to  furnish  a  basis  for  Christian 
union.  The  true  faith  is  a  manifold  thing,  even  as  God's  revelation  is 
manifold.  Imparted  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  preached  to 
"  every  creature,"  brought  home  to  the  heart  and  intellect  by  that  Holy 
Spirit  who  divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will,  the  true  faith  is 
both  manifold,  and  is  most  diversely  received  and  apprehended.  One 
thing  to  a  little  child,  another  to  the  man  or  woman  rescued  from  the 
depths  of  Satan,  another  to  such  as  have  never  known  those  depths.  On 
Christ,  lifted  up  on  the  cross  to  draw  all  men  unto  fiim  all  converts 
gaze  with  loving  eyes,  yet  various  expression.  Fades  non  omnibus  viia. 
In  solitude  they  will  not  feel  or  think,  nor  when  gathered  two  or  three 
together  will  the  separate  groups  pray  or  praise  alike ;  and  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  in  the  public  prayers  and  praises  appointed  for  them,  these 
diversities  should  be  recognised.  For  union  with  other  Christian  bodies 
.in  this  island,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  one  most  important  pre-requisite 
(one  out  of  many),  and  it  is  rather  with  the  Church  of  England  as  she 
might  be,  and  as  I  hope  she  will  be,  not  in  any  respect  less  Catholic  and 
Apostolic,  insisting  more  firmly  than  she  now  does  on  essentials,  yet 
more  liberal  in  non-essentials,  but  furnishing  a  more  various  provision  for 
the  wants  of  her  members  and  of  the  world  around  her,  that  I  would 
hojje  it  might  be  possible  for  other  Christian  bodies  to  find  terms  of 
union  or  interrcommunion. 

But  2vhat  other  Christian  bodies  ?     I  must  hasten  on,  and  endeavour 
to  give  the  best  answer  in  my  power  to  some  particular  questions. 
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First,  is  ^ny  communion  p>ossible  between  the  Church  of  England — 
as  she  now  is,  or  as  she  might  be — and  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 

Our  relations  with  Rome  have  been  discussed  already,  but  I  give  my 
own  deliberate  and  independent  answer.  With  the  individual  members 
of  that  Church,  generally  speaking,  we  can  have  no  quarrel.  We  must 
needs  hold  them  to  be  in  error  ;  but  how  far  such  error  is  a  sin  in  those 
who  are  taught  that  the  absolute  submission  of  the  whole  mind  and  being 
to  ecclesiastical  authority  is  the  first,  in  order  at  least,  of -Christian  duties, 
we  must,  leave  it  to  the  Supreme  Judge  to  determine.  And  if  it  ^^asin, 
may  the  God  to  whom  we  pray  to  forgive  us  our  ignorances  forgive  them 
theirs  also.  Our  quarrel  is  with  the  misleaders,  not  with  the  misled. 
Through  the  mediaeval  gloom  the  light  of  Christ  has  ever  shone  upon 
humble  souls ;  and  if  I  read  my  Bible  aright,  it  speaks  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  assures  me  that  in  her  are  those  whom  the  Lord  knoweth  for 
His  own.  **  Come  out  of  her,  My  peopled*  Side  by  side  with,  it  is  said, 
tweiity  millions  of  English-speaking  Protestant  episcopalians  throughout 
the  world,  and  twice  as  many  Protestants  of  other  denominations,  there 
are  fourteen  millions  of  English-speaking  Romanists ;  and  happy  indeed 
would  it  be  for  the  Church  of  Christ  and  for  the  world,  if  all  errors  re- 
nounced, and  all  misunderstandings  removed,  we  could  meet  both  or  either 
of  them  on  common  ground,  and  unite  with  them  in  worship  and  in  all 
labours  of  love.  But  the  Church  of  Rome  can  do  nothing  towards 
union  with  us,  she  cannot  alter  her.  position.  She.  can  give  the  ^ight 
hand  of  fellowship  to  no  other  Church;  she  seeks  not  alliance,  but 
conquest.  She  has  assumed  towards  us  an  attitude  of  deadly  hostility, 
and  cannot  change  it ;  she  has  left  herself  no  space  for  repentance. 
Such  as  she  is  she  must  be  until  the  end.  She  cannot  retract  the  Bull 
i*  in  casna  2?^^//>//,"  which  excommunicates  and  anathematises  us — you 
and  I — as  heretics ;  nor  erase  from  the  Roman  Pontifical  the  ferocious 
anathemas,  aimed  at  such  as  we  are, — **  May  God  Almighty  and  all  His 
saints  curse  them,  with  the  curse  with  which  the  devil  and  his  angels  are 
cursed."     In  these  awful  words  she  has  said  to  her  sister,  "Thou  fool." 

Again,  Ve  cannot  join  her  unless  we  consent  to  give  up  our  open 
Bibles.  She  cannot  retract  the  Bull  "  uni^enitt/s"  which  pronounces  the 
doctrine  that  the  scriptures  are  to  be  withheld  from  none  to  be  **  false, 
shocking,  scandalous,  seditious,  and  blasphemous,"  nor  withdraw  the 
assertion  that  Wickcliffe,  in  having  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
English  tongue,  had  '*  run  into  a  detestable  kind  of  wickedness."  Again, 
we  who  know  that  there  is  only  one  Name  under  heaven  whereby  we  may 
be  saved,  cannot  join  with  those  who  look  to  Mary  to  save  them  from 
the  wrath  of  Jesus — whose  spiritual  head  has  called  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
"  Our  hope,  yea,  and  the  sole  ground  of  our  hope,"  has  allowed  her  to 
be  termed  *'  the  complement  of  the  Trinity,"  and  ascribes  to  her  the 
"  right  of  a  mother  to  command  her  son." 

We  cannot  unite  with  those  who,  if  unwilling  to  assert,  yet  dare  not 
deny,  that  a  Papal  Indulgence  can  take  away  all  sin.  The  voice  that 
once  spake  great  words  may  now  speak  with  bated  breath ;  but  it  can 
never  unsay  what  Pope  Leo  X.  authorised  his  commissary  Tetzel  to 
say,  "  Indulgences  are  the  most  precious  of  (iod's  gifts ;  this  red  cross 
has  as  much  efficacy  as  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  Drkw  near,  and  I 
will  give  you  letters  duly  sealed,  by  which  even  the  sins  you  shall  hereafter 
desire  to  commit,  shall  be  all  forgiven  you : "  letters  which  contained  the 
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words,  "  I  absolve  thee  from  all  excesses,  sin,  and  crimes  that  thoo 
mayest  have  committed,  however  great  and  enormous  they  may  be.  .  .  . 
If  thou  shouldst  live  long,  this  grace  continueth  unchangeable,  till  the 
time  of  thy  end."  Tens  of  thousands  of  persons  paid  their  money  and 
went  their  way,  no  longer  afraid  to  sin.  If  these  fearful  abuses  exist  not 
now,  the  Bull  which  authorised  them  is  still  held  to  he  the  utterance  of 
an  infallible  guide.  There  has  been  a  change  of  policy  necessitated  by 
circumstances,  not  a  change  of  character.  If  we  seek  for  friends  and 
allies  we  must  look  for  them  elsewhere. 

Is  any  union  possible  with  the  Greek  or  other  Oriental  churches? 

Passing  from  West  to  East  we  are  at  once  in  a  more  genial  atmos- 
phere. We  meet  with  cordial  greetings  from  bishops  and  clergy* 
who  entertain,  or  are  now  learning  to  entertain,  a  sincere  respect 
for  our  Church,  and  to  recognise  its  claims  to  be  Catholic  and 
Apostolic.  I  have  not  much  information  on  this  point,  but  I 
believe  in  many  quarters  there  is  a  just  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of 
establishing  inter-communion,  with  a  sincere  desire  that  they  may  be 
removed  Some  of  these  Churches  in  their  poverty  have  received  aid 
from  England,  and  we  may  hope  that  gratitude  for  temporal  benefits  may 
generate  that  atmosphere  of  Christian  love  in  which  alone  Christian  tnith 
can  flourish ;  and  some  churches  have  already  expressed  a  desire  to  re- 
ceive from  us  teachers  from  whom  they  may  learn  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly.  No  anathemas,  no  aggressions,  open  or  insidious,  are  to  be 
feared  from  them,  and  if  there  be  error  and  defects  in  their  faith  and 
practice,  they  are  not  greater  than  those  from  which  our  own  Church  has 
been  delivered,  nor  are  any  of  those  Churches  held  in  any  ecclesiastical 
bonds  more  difficult  to  break  than  were  our  own. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  hope  for  a  brighter  future  for  these 
churches  sooner  or  later ;  and  with  it  why  should  there  not  be  an  inter- 
communion with  us,  as  close  as  the  difference  of  languages  and  the  re- 
mote distance  from  us  would  permit  ?  Yet  to  the  completion  of  such 
union  as  we  desire,  one  serious  and  formidable  obstacle  presents  itseH 
a  doctrinal  difference,  not  originally  created  by  our  Church  ;  but  which, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  it  rests  with  us  to  remove.  I  refer  to  the  addition  of 
the  ^-^filioque  "  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  For  the  sake  of  some  here  present, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  words  "  filioque  "  (and  from  the  Son)  following 
after  the  "  proceeding  from  the  Father,"  form  no  part  of  the  original 
Nicene  Creed,  but  are  a  Western  addition  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  retained  by  us  at  our  Reformation,  but  never  accepted  by 
the  Eastern  Churches,  by  which  the  doctrine  therein  defined  has  never  been 
admitted.  The  protracted  endeavours  which  have  been  made  by  some 
of  our  ablest  divines,  meeting  in  conference  with  eminent  members  of 
the  Greek  Church  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  prove  their  sense  of  its  im- 
portance. Hitherto,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  reconciliation  on  this  point 
has  been  attempted  in  one  way  only — by  seeking  to  attach  to  our 
'""filioqiu''  a  certain  lower  sense,  in  which  the  Greek  Church  might  admit 
it  to  be  true,  though  declining  to  adopt  it  themselves.  I  believe  the  at- 
tempt has  not  been  very  successful,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not 
think  it  has  deserved  to  succeed  ;  for  that  in  giving  such  a  sense  to  the 
'''filioque^^  we  should  not  be  consistent  with  ourselves.  The  Nicene 
Creed,  taken  alone,  might  admit  of  it,  but  the  Athanasian  Creed  docs 
not.     It  is  too  precise,  too  inflexible  to  bend  itself  to  the  lower  sense 
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required.  I  regard  this  as  most  unfortunate.  I  am  under  a  great  disad< 
vantage  in  stating  conclusions  for  which  I  cannot  give  the  grounds ;  but 
I  must  avow  my  opinion  that  on  this  profound  mystery  the  Athanasian 
Creed  has  dogmatised  too  far,  asserting  more  than  ought  to  be  required 
of  any  man  as  part  of  his  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  What  is  truly 
Catholic,  wiiat  has  been  held  always,  everywhere  and  by  all  on  this  point, 
is  contained  in  the  original  Nicene  Creed,  without  our  Western  addition. 
Whether  tliat  Western  addition  be  or  be  not  true,  I  cannot  tell ;  to  my 
mind,  at  least,  the  Word  of  God  has  not  revealed  it,  and  therefore,  I  re- 
peat, it  ought  not  to  be  required.  It  is  in  our  power  to  remove,  if  we 
will,  this  obstacle  to  inter-communion  with  Oriental  Churches.  There 
are  others  remaining  which  it  lies  rather  with  them  to  remove.  May  God 
hasten  it  in  His  time  ! 

But  these  Churches  are  very  distant.  There  are  Christians  nearer 
home,  nay,  in  our  very  midst,  of  the  same  blood  with  ourselves,  and 
speaking  the  same  language,  holding,  too,  nearly  all  the  Articles  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  who  yet,  alas !  have  separated  themselves  and  remain 
aloof.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  re-union  with  any  of  these  ?  Of  their 
re-union  with  the  Church  of  England  as  it  now  is,  I  see  no  prospect  what- 
ever. We  may  gain  converts  from  them,  and  from  others.  In  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  America,  perhaps  one  fourth  of  the  present 
bishops  were  once  members  of  other  communions  ;  and  of  my  own  late 
diocese,  Jamaica,  the  present  bishop,  elected  by  the  Synod,  was  once  a 
Wesleyan  minister.  These  and  similar  isolated  cases,  which  are  within 
the  experience  of  most  of  us,  have  their  value,  as  indicating  a  friendly 
and  favourable  feeling  towards  the  Church  of  England  even  as  she  is,  on 
the  part  of  not  a  few,  who  nevertheless  prefer  to  remain  aloof  from  her. 
No  re-union  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  hoped  for  unless  our  own  Church 
receives  the  reforms  which  she  needs.  The  dissenting  bodies  rejoice  in 
their  freedom  from  State  control.  Why  should  not  our  own  Church  be 
as  free  as  is  the  Establishment  in  Scotland  ?  They  condemn  our  want 
of  discipline.  It  is  a  profound  disgrace  to  us,  and  has  been  deplored  in 
this  Congress  Hall  but  two  days  ago.  Again,  Wesleyans  and  others 
have  machinery  and  methods  which  we  have  not.  We  surely  need  more 
variety.  We  want  shorter  and  simpler  forms  of  prayer  for  occasional 
and  discretionary  use.  Prayers  suitable  for  the  young,  the  ignorant,  the 
careless,  the  vicious,  the  sick  and  suffering,  and  intercessions — to  be  used 
in  their  hearing  and  on  their  behalf,  and  hymns,  of  which  the  words  may 
be  to  them  realities.  We  need  opportunities  for  prayer,  written  and  oral, 
in  which  the  priest  shall  lead  only,  or  even  not  lead  at  all,  but  merely 
exercise  a  general  superintendence.  Wesleyans  have  their  class  meetings. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Why  should 
not  a  Wesleyan  congregation,  if,  happily,  united  to  the  Church  of 
England,  retain  these  for  all  who  valued  them  ?  For  all  this,  we 
furtiher  need  an  army  of  deaci»ns  and  licensed  preachers,  lay -readers, 
sick  visitors,  paid  and  unpaid,  and  of  all  ranks. 

And  to  govern  all  these,  more  numerous  bishops,  each  diocesan  having 
his  Council  of  Presbyters.  I  am  not  speaking  of  impossibilities.  The 
expediency  of  such  reform,  such  devdopment,  has  been,  or  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  this  very  Congress,  and  surely  we  may  hope  that  such  discus- 
sions will  bear  fruit  in  time.  Yet  not  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re- 
union, even  with  those  dissenting  bodies  which  are  the  best  affected 
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towards  us,  would  be  thereby  removed  Content  with  their  own  orders. 
Dissenting  ministers  would  not  submit  to  re-ordination  in  its  present  form. 
But  I  with  great  diffidence  venture  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that 
we  might  perhaps  so  change  the  language  of  our  Ordinal  as  to  overcome 
their  scruples  on  this  head.  Might  not  authority  be  given  to  execute 
the  office  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  England^  both  parties  of  course 
regarding  it  as  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ?  Thus  with 
fasting  and  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  were  Harnabas  and  Saul 
separated  unto  a  work  to  which  the  Lord  had  called  them,  even  though 
Saul  had  been  already  made  an  Apostle  by  the  mouth  of  the  same  Lord, 
and  had  already  laboured  in  the  ministry.  In  such  an  ordination  there 
would  be  no  recognition  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  repudiation  on  the 
other,  of  any  previous  call. 

Were  the  door  thus  opened,  I  should  not  despair  of  seeing  it  entered 
by  many.  I  will,  for  the  present  at  least,  fondly  cling  to  the  hope  that 
dissenting  ministers  might  thus,  with  the  consent  of  their  congregations, 
become  priests  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  so,  their  communicants 
our  communicants,  their  people  our  people. 

But  when  we  throw  wide  the  door  we  must  put  tlie  house  in  order, 
we  must  heal  our  own  unhappy  divisions.  We  must  have  salt  in  our- 
selves, and  be  at  peace  one  with  another. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Ricfht  Hon.  Eakl  Nelson. 


'15' 


I  AM  not  prepared  to  agree  with  everything  that  has  been  stated  by  my  namesake  from 
this  platform,  but  there  are  some  thmgs  he  said  in  which  I  heartily  agree.  If  we 
ought  to  strive  for  unity  rather  than  uniformity,  then  the  multiplication  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  belief  is  really  a  mistake,  and  against  union  or  re-union  ;  and  we  ought  to 
be  cordially  grateful  for  what  Nonconformists  have  done.  I  am  also  prepared  to 
advocate  special  services  in  our  Churches  for  re-union,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  services  for  re-union  would  also  be  ordered  at  the  same  time  in  many  and  many  a 
dissenting  chapel.  The  next  thin^  I  wish  to  say  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  agreeing 
with  the  good  Bishop  of  Nelson,  viz  : — That  any  scheme  for  corporate  re-union  would 
be,  to  say  the  least  against  it,  very  premature ;  and  I  think  we  are  wasting  time  very 
much  in  trying  for  that  too  much  at  the  present  time.  And  there  is  another  thing  that 
many  persons  press  which  I  wish  to  caution  you  against.  There  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  a  great  number  of  Nonconformists  desiring  to  become  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England.  And  some  persons  knowing  this  think  it  is  a  very  important  thing  for 
re-union  that  we  should  have  a  scheme  of  scholarships,  or  other  means  for 
providing  during  the  two  years  of  their  prei)aration,  for  those  who  are  anxious 
to  come.  My  own  belief  is  that,  although  in  many  cases  it  might  be  done, 
there  are  very  great  dangers  in  such  a  course  as  this ;  because  the  veiy 
trials  the  Nonconformists  have  to  go  through  l^ecome  a  great  proof  of  their 
sincerity ;  because  we  should  really  be  dealing  unfairly  with  the  Nonconformist 
bodies,  and  sapping  their  discipline,  if  we  made  it  too  easy  for  some  who  may  behave 
badly  to  come  into  another  communion.  And  we  should  run  the  risk  of  a  punishment 
by  flooding  our  Church  and  orders  with  the  worst  men  from  the  Nonconformist 
ministry.  But  do  not  think  that  because  of  this  I  despair  of  re-union  with  Noncon- 
formists. There  is  a  great  deal  that  we  are  bound  to  do.  The  first  thing  is  this — . 
and  I  am  certain  of  it  from  many,  I  will  not  say  controversies,  because  they  were 
conducted  in  such  a  spirit  of  love  that  the  word  controversy,  in  its  usual  acceptatioD, 
would  hardly  explain  the  discussions  that  I  have  had  with  Nonconformists.  But  I 
must  say  that  I  have  found  from  those  discussions  that,  if  we  wish  for  a  happy  re 
union  and  understanding,  wc  must  maintain  fearlessly  the  whole  faith,  and  we  rous 
be  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  in  a  tnie  spirit  of  love  ;  to  meet  them  ;  t 
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find  out  their  difficulties ;  and  to  explain  what  we  mean.  And  such  explanations, 
given  in  a  spirit  of  love,  are  often  wonderfully  blessetl.  We  must  heartily  recognise 
all  that  is  good  in  the  sects,  and  that  is  being  done  by  them ;  or  that  we  see  good  in 
individual  members  of  the  sects  ;  and  we  must  be  careful  to  learn  from  their  witness 
our  own  shortcomings,  and  to  allow  them  to  provoke  us  to  jealousy  in  zeal  for  our 
common  Master^s  work.  And  if  we  do  this,  after  a  very  short  period  the  possibilities 
of  re-union  will  be  wonderfully  increased.  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  more  point  I 
should  like  to  state.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  actual  attendance  at  chapel — I  am 
not  sure  about  the  ministry  in  Dissenting  bodies — but  I  am  perfectly  ccrtam  that  the 
actual  attendance  at  chapel  ought  not  to  be  a  cause  of  excommunication.  We 
must  keep  up  our  own  sacraments,  and  it  is  wrong  and  against  the  orders  of  the 
Church  that  the  baptized  should  generally  come  to  the  Communion  until  he  has  been 
confirmed  ;  and  it  is  also  rash  and  wrong  to  admit  to  the  Holy  Communion  the 
minister  of  a  body  of  people  of  whom  you  may  be  doubtful  as  to  whether  they  are 
baptized.  Things  must  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think 
and  hope  that  some  mode  may  be  devised  by  which  people  who  belong  to  Noncon- 
formist bodies,  and  have  been  baptized,  could  privately  or  by  special  service  for 
themselves  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop,  and  be  allowed,  if  they  chose,  to  present 
themselves  at  Holy  Communion  services.  And  that  would  be  an  immense  step 
without  actually  pledging  them — as  they  would  be  pledged  to  do  if  they  came  with  the 
other  confirmation  condidates — to  ally  themselves  entirely  to  the  whole  system  of  the 
Established  Church. 


The  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  Rector  of  St  Cuthbert's,  York. 

Aggressive  Christianity  is,  I  believe,  the  only  healthy  Christianity,  and  it  has  one 
liattle  to  fight,  and  that  is  against  the  power  01  Rome.     When  Hannibal  won  battle 
after  battle  in  Italy,  and  threatened  Rome  itself,  Scipio,  with  a  masted v  policy,  trans- 
ferred the  Mrar  to  Africa,  and  there  at  the  battle  of  Zama  dealt  the  death  stroke  to  the 
Carthaginian  power,  when  Carthage  was  expecting  the  Roman  power  was  alx)ut  to 
lx>w  to  her  imperial  sway.     I  believe  we  have  a  lesson  to  learn  from  this.     I  lielieve 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  called  to  witness  for  the  truth  and  to  witness  against 
error.     When  I,  as  a  presbyter,  and  my  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  ordained,  we  solemnly  promised  to  drive  and  banish  away  all  false 
<ioctrine  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  God  being  our  helper.     There  are  those  that  say 
there  is  but  a  paper  wall  separating  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  that  we  ought  to  send  an  eirenicon  to  our  erring  sister.     But  as  is  truly  said,  if  it 
be  but  a  paper  wall  between  us,  the  whole  Bible  is  written  upon  that  wall.     As  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Church  and  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  so  far  as  my  reading  teaches 
me,  I  believe  that  there  is  one  great  truth  in  which  all  the  Fathers  agreed,  and  that 
was,  to  appeal  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Word  of  God  alone.     If  you  say,  as  has 
l)een  said  already  on  this  platform,  that  we  have  received  the  New  Testament  from  the 
early  Christian  Church,  and  that  we  are  therefore  bound  to  accept  the  interpretation 
which  the  Church  has  put  upon  it,  my  answer  is  this,  **And  pray  from  whom  did 
you  receive  the  Old  Testament  revelation  ?    Did  you  not  receive  it  from  the  Jewish 
Church  ?    Are  you,  therefore,  bound  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Church  ? 
For  if  you  are,  you  are  bound  to  become  a  Jew  and  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  you." 
Now,  as  to  the  unity,  I  do  myself  heartily  believe  with  the  most  learned  bishop  who 
in  his  able  paper  said,  **  That  the  strength  of  Rome  lies  in  the  schisms  of  Protestants." 
Let  me  tell  you  what  occurred  to  myself.     I  had  a  friendly  controversy  with  a  pervert 
from  the  Church  of  England,  and  who  is  now  I  believe  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  as  he 
was  many  years  ago.     I  said  to  him,  "  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  enquiring  why  you 
abandoned  the  Church  of  your  baptism?"     His  reply  was,  "Because  I  found  unity 
given  as  a  mark  of  the  Church,  and  I  find  that  unity  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  I  find  no  pretension  to  unity  amongst  Protestants."     **  Ah  I "  I  said,  **  but  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  kind  of  unity.     A  blind  man  may  be  united  with  another 
blind  man,  but  it  ends  in  their  both  going  into  the  ditch.     I  think,"  I  said  to  him,  '*  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  to  you  a  body  of  worshippers  possessing  that  characteristic  of 
unity  in  a  still  higher  degree  than  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  yet  you  will  hardly 
maintain  that  their  unity  proves  their  truths."    He  smiled  and  said,  '*  What  body  of 
worshippers  do  you  mean  ?**    And  I  said,  "There  was  once  on  a  time  a  great  king 
who  set  up  an  image  of  gold,  and  he  commanded  all  peoples  and  nations  to  fall  down 
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and  worship  the  golden  image  he  had  set  up,  at  what  time  they  should  hear  the  sound 
of  the  comet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psalter}-,  and  all  kinds  of  music.     Accordingly  the)- 
all  with  perfect  unity  fell  down  except  three  heretics — Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego,  who  were  forthwith  cast  into  the  fire,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  would  do  to  us 
Protestants  if  she  had  the  power."     I  must  say  that,  so  long  as  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
not   at   peace   with  God,  I  join  with  Bishop  ilall  in  saying  "  No  peace  with  Rome.'* 
I  impugn  Rome,  and  the  Church  of  England  impugns  her  of  idolatry  in  the  Mass.    A 
remarkable  warning  is  given  in  the  institution  of  ihe  Lord's  Supper  in  the  only  passage 
of  the  epistles  where  Paul  alludes  to  it  (i  Corinthians  x.  14,  15).      How  does  he  pre- 
face that  description  and  account  of  our  Lord's  institution  ?     **  I  speak  as  to  wise  men ; 
judge  ye  what  I  say.     Dearly  beloved,  flee  from  idolatr}-,"   To  localise  God  in  a  piece 
of  bread  is  to  degrade  His  Deity. 

[Here  interruption  ensued.] 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT: 

I  HAVE  no  wish  whatever  to  suppress  any  expressions  of  disapprobation,  but  I  think 
they  should  always  be  such  as  should  commend  themselves  among  Christian  gentle- 
men. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset  : 

I  WISH  to  say,  that  to  make  one  part  of  the  Church  more  holv  than  another  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  Eucharistic  elements,  is  to  violate  Christ  s  own  rubric,  "Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I— not  in  the  ^<w/ of  them— 
but  in  the  midst  of  them.^*     Matthew  xviii.  20. 


Sydney  Gedge,  Esq.,  Mitcham,  Surrey. 

The  question  under  our  consideration  is  two-fold.  Shall  we  aim  at  re-union  or  in- 
tercommunion with  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  and  shall  we  do  so  with  the  Nonconformbl 
Churches  ?  I  take  the  Roman  Church  first.  It  is  admitted,  and  has  been  to-day 
stated  here  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  the  breach  between  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Rome  is  wider  than  it  was  at  the  Reformation,  and  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  remain  where  we  were  then  ;  they  have  gooe 
further  off.  This  fact  shows  that  they  will  not  draw  nearer  to  us,  and  that  if  the  gulf 
between  the  two  churches  is  to  be  bridged  over,  the  bridge  must  be  built  from  our 
side.  Let  us,  then,  "condescend  to  particulars,"  as  the  Scotch  say,  and  see  if  there  be 
any  doctrine  upon  which  we  can  do  so.  Shall  it  be  the  universal  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  ?  But  to  admit  this  is  to  deny  the  sole  Headship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  No, 
we  must  still  maintain  that  this  arrogant  claim  of  the  Pope's  marks  him  out  as  Anti- 
Christ.  Is  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  worship  of  the  saints,  and  the  invocation  of  them 
as  mediators  ?  But  we  cannot  assent  to  this  without  denpng  that  there  is  only  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  Man — Christ  Jesus.  Is  it  the  Masses  offered  for  quick 
and  dead  ?  We  cannot  approach  Rome  here  so  long  as  we  hold  to  the  Article  which 
declares  them  to  be  "  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits."  Is  it  tiansab- 
stantiation  and  the  adoration  of  the  elements  ?  J^ut  that  is  declared  in  our  Commu- 
nion Service  to  be  "  idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians."  On  none  of 
these  points  then  can  we,  as  faithful  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  draw  nearer 
to  Rome  ;  and  if  we  drew  nigh  on  them,  on  them  all,  it  would  be  of  no  use.  Rome 
would  make  no  step  to  meet  us — she  would  not  allow  that  we  were  nearer,  unless  we 
swallowed  all  these  doctrines  whole,  and  many  others  equallv  false  besides — ^we  should 
sacrifice  much,  and  gain  nothing  for  our  pains.  Next,  how  stands  the  case  with 
Dissenters?  Wiih  Rome  we  have  but  one  point  of  Union — Episcopacy;  this  we 
have  not  with  Dissenters,  but  the  chief  doctrines  held  by  the  orthodox  Dissenters  (I 
except  Unitarians)  are  the  same  as  ours.  W^hich  is  of  the  greater  importance — 
the  light  or  the  lamp-post  ?  the  certain  sound  given  by  the  trumpet,  or  the  uniform  of 
the  trumpeter  ?  Can  we  not  meet  the  Dissenters  on  the  point  of  the  Episcopacy  ? 
The  matter  involved  is  the  validity  of  their  orders  ;  and  this  affects  the  efficacy  of  their 
administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Now,  it  does  not  he  in  the 
mouth  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  to  deny  Presbyterian  orders,  for  the 
Canons  of  1604  directed  prayers  for  the  sister  Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  at  that 
time  tmdoubtedly  Presbyterian.  But,  if  Dissenting  orders  be  not  valid,  they  have  only 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  greatest  stickler  for  Episcopacy 
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in  this  hall  would  venture  to  assert  that  no  Dissenter  has  e\'er  received  grace  through 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  administered  by  their  clerg)',  for  he  would  be 
contradicted  by  the  personal  experience  of  myriads  of  pious  men  — 

[Here  the  bell  rang.] 


The   Rev.  Joseph  Leycester    Lyne    (Father   Ignatius). 

Llanthony  Abbey,  Abergavenny. 

My  Lord  and  father  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  who  is  now  present  in 
our  midst,  my  fathers  and  brethren  and  sisters  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  speak  to  you  standing 
at  His  feet,  and  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  me  and  bear  with  me  for  the  appointed  time, 
while  I  say  a  few  words.  The  one  unique  divinely  given  sign  of  the  second  coming 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  raised  its  head  in  our  midst,  and  it  is  that  tone  of  nineteenth 
century  civilisation  which  is  tending  towards  the  denial  of  all  that  is  called  God,  and 
therefore,  I  say.  Christians,  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  let  us  fly  to  the  mountain 
— let  us  take  our  place  upon  that  and  upon  nothing  else  than  that,  and  let  us  approach 
the  controversy  with  Rome  on  the  Rock,  which  is  Christ.  And  let  us  take  our  place 
as  we  approach  the  controversy  with  our  dissenting  brethren  on  the  same  Rock.  And 
if  we  take  our  place  on  Jesus  Christ  alone,  the  Holy  Ghost  promises  to  every  in- 
dividual believer,  that  He  will  be  with  us,  aiding  us  in  that  work  of  m  hich  Jesus  Christ 
has  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.** 
Therefore,  brethren,  if  I  approach  controversy  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  my  one 
question  is  this — and  this  only — Do  you  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  your  God  and 
your  one  and  only  finished  free  salvation  ?  And  if  a  Roman  Catholic  says  **  Ves, 
certainly,"  then  I  say  there  is  an  end  of  controversy  between  you  and  me.  You  may 
differ  from  me  in  some  points,  and  I  may  regret  your  differences,  and  you  may  regret 
mine,  but  our  religion  is  that  personal  faith  in  the  personal  and  loving  Saviour  who 
gave  Himself  for  His  people,  and  He  has  declared  with  a  **  Verily,  verily,"  none 
shall  pluck  the  Roman  Catholic  or  me  out  f  His  hand.  But  now  I  come  to  look  at 
our  controversy  with  the  Dissenters,  and  here  I  would  take  precisely  the  same  ground. 
It  is  not  on  the  programme  of  this  meeting  to  be  spoken  about,  but  there  is  on  the 
programme  of  this  meeting  "  The  Difficulties  of  Dissent."  I  say  the  one  chief 
difficulty  of  Dissenters  with  regard  to  our  Church  of  England  is  this,  that  there  is  not 
one  half  of  our  clerg}iiien  who  can  put  their  hands,  on  their  hearts  and  say  in  the 
words  of  Christ  they  have  been  **  converted,  and  become  as  little  children.**  I  say  that 
there  is  not  one  half  of  them  that  can  lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and  say  **  I 
know  I  have  eternal  life.'*  They  cannot  say  it,  and  I  say  that  one  out  of  twenty 
would  be  a  very  good  percentage  of  those  who  could  say  '*  God  has  revealed  His  Son 
in  me  and  sent  me  to  preach.**  Brethren,  no  one  has  a  more  reverent  and  filial 
devotion  for  Christ's  ordinance  of  the  Episcopacy  than  I  have,  but  I  do  say  that  all 
the  bishops  in  the  world  cannot  make  an  evangelical  preacher.  None  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  can  do  that.  I  would  far  sooner  listen  to  a  Primitive  Methodist  who  has  been 
in  the  Holy  Ghost's  school,  and  who  loves  the  Lord  Christ,  and  possesses  Christ  in 
his  heart,  than  to  a  whole  college  of  educated  Dons,  who  have  never  yet  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea  of  Christ's  blood.  Brethren,  I  am  speaking  to  brethren  in 
Christ.  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  to  outsiders,  to  men  and  women  who  only  have  a 
name  that  they  love  but  do  not  possess  Christ.  I  have  come  here  to  speak  through 
the  kind  indulgence  of  the  President,  for  which  I  am  very  sure  God  will  bless  him.  I 
come  here  to  speak  not  for  the  Church,  but  for  the  honour  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Church  of  E  igland.  And  I  say  this,  in  conclusion,  that  that  Church  which  brushes 
away  the  rubbish  from  the  Rock  and  exposes  the  Rock  to  the  sinner — and  that  Rock 
is  Christ,  :i  ul  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that — I  say  the  Church  that 
brushes  away  the  rubbisb  from  the  Rock,  that  that  is  the  Church  which  will  be  blessed 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  it,  up  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  ;  and  if  the  Church  of  England  does  it,  up  with  the  Church  of  England  ;  and 
if  the  Salvation  Army  does  it,  up  with  the  Salvation  Army.  Thank  you,  my  lord» 
thank  you. 
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I  desire  to  recall  the  meeting  for  a  few  moments  from  the  immediate  i»actical 
questions  of  inter-communion  to  the  doctrine  0/  Church  unify ^  which  must(if  the  warn- 
ings of  history  go  for  anything)  be  accepted  as  the  Ijasis  of  all  practical  action.  The 
<loctrine  of  Church  unity  it  has  been  the  special  task  of  the  great  Church  of  Africa- 
culminating  in  her  greatest  teacher  S.  Augustine — to  help  us  to  understand.  Thexe  is 
first  the  unity  of  Ia/c — that  which  (like  the  unity  of  blood  in  a  family)  makes  the 
Church  one  in  spite  of  her  outward  divisions.  This  unity  of  Life  is  the  result  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  new  life  of  Christ  by  the  spirit  in  the  Church  ;  and  this  indwelling 
life,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Church,  is  dependent  on  the  full  circle  of  the 
sacraments,  and  therefore  on  the  full  possession  of  the  Apostolic  ministry.  Thus  the 
inward  Life  is  linked  to  the  outward  organisation  of  the  Church,  and  this  condition  of 
the  Covenant  we  must  keep  in  mind  in  all  our  efforts  for  Church  unity.  Next  there  is 
the  unity  of  Truth,  On  this  enough  has  been  said  in  the  noble  paper  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  The  Truth  rommitted  to  the  Church  is  the  Rule  of  Faith — contained  in 
the  Scripture  and  interpreted  by  the  consent  of  the  Church.  To  underrate  or  declare 
indifferent  any  part  of  this  is  not  **  liberality,"  but  unfaithfulness.  Lastly  there  is  the 
unity  of  Love y  **  the  bond  of  peace,"  the  outward  exhibition  of  unity  which  is  just  what 
human  sin  mars  (as  it  mars  the  outward  exhibition  of  holiness  and  truth  in  the 
Church).  That  which  breaks  this  unity  of  love,  or  inter-communion  inside  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  the  schismatical  temper,  and  this  St.  Augustine  makes  to  con»st  in  elevat- 
ing into  conditions  of  communion  opinions  which  may  be  tenable,  but  fall  short  of  the 
full  authority  of  Catholic  consent :  thus,  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Church  is  the 
sin  of  schism,  and  while  St.  Augustine  would  urge  us  to  make  every  effort  to  restore 
and  preserve  the  unity  of  love,  he  would  encourage  us  (especially  in  his  commendations 
of  the  conduct  of  St.  Cyprian  in  his  de  Baptismo)  to  resist  all  attempts  to  force  upon 
ns  dogmas  which  fall  short  of  the  full  authority  of  the  quod  ubiqut^  quod  semper^  quod 
cd)  omniims,  .This  we  shall  do  in  humility,  without  recrimination,  because  we  are 
mindful  of  our  own  shortcomings. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

You  will  all  agree  with  me,  I  think,  when  I  say,  after  the  very  interesting  and  full 
<liscussion  that  we  have  had,  how  much  I  r^ret  that  so  much  spiritual  power  as  is 
treasured  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  so  much  spiritual  earnestness  as  is  working  in 
the  ranks  of  Nonconformity,  should  be  separated  from  us  in  that  stru^le  with  which 
we  are  now  more  than  ever  face  to  face  in  our  day  ;  I  mean  the  stru^Ie  against  the 
.sin  and  indifference  to  be  found  everywhere  around  us.  Therefore  let  us  all  join  in 
the  resolution  and  the  prayer  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  break  down 
the  barriers  l^etween  us  and  our  Christian  brethren,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
with  loyalty  to  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  key-note  of  our 
Conference  ;  that  we  are  all  moved  by  this  one  spirit,  the  longing  after  being  broi^ht 
into  closer  fellowship  with  all  who  love  our  Lord  ;  and  the  drift  of  every  paper  and 
address  that  we  have  heard  to-day  has  been  to  find  out,  if  possible,  not  only  some  modus 
vivendiy  but  some  modus  operandi,  with  those  who  are  separated  from  us.  May  God 
indeed  prosper  our  deliberations  this  morning  towards  some  practical  means  by  which 
we  may  be  more  united  together  in  the  great  work  which  our  Lord  has  given  us  to  do 
in  His  Church — to  overcome  the  power  of  evil  and  to  further  the  cause  of  God.  I 
now  desire  to  make  an  intimation  which  I  feel  sure  will  give  satisfaction  to  many  pre- 
sent. You  will  have  read  that  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  taken  a  step  with 
reference  to  the  unhappy  imprisonment  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  wnich  I 
earnestly  trust  mav  be  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  and  at  last  setting  free  that 
clergyman  from  his  eighteen  months  bondage.  And  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as 
to  tne  course  of  conduct  of  that  clergyman  himself,  or  of  those  through  whose 
proceedings  he  has  been  so  long  in  prison,  there  is  not  one  of  my  brethren  on  this 
platform  who  will  not  rejoice  to  see  the  prison  doors  thrown  open  and  the  prisoner  set 
free.  I  earnestly  trust  that  nothing  will  interpose  to  hinder  this  act  of  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  from  bearing  the  fruit  which  he  himself  so  earnestly  desires,  for  he  says, 
'*  I  am  most  anxious  that  no  act  or  omission  of  mine  should  in  any  way  contribute  to 
the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Green  or  hinder  his  liberation." 
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TEMPERANCE    HALL, 

Thursday     Morning,     October     5th 


Tiie  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  BEDFORD  in  the  Chair. 


EXTENSION   OF   CHURCH    MINISTRIES. 

{a)  Coadjutor  Bishops — Suffragan  and  Assistant. 
{b)  The  Diaconate. 
{c)  Minor  Orders. 


(a)  Coadjutor  Bishops — Suffragan  and  Assistant. 

PAPER. 

The   Rev.   Canon  DiXON. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  Parliamentary  Session  ot 
November,  1534,  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  no  less  than  twenty-six 
towns  were  assigned  for  the  Sees  of  suffragan  bishops,  who  might  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  request  of  diocesan  bishops  requiring  aid.  This  was  ap- 
parently a  beneficial  Act ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  the 
first  remedy  applied  to  a  defect  previously  existing  in  the  organism  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  that  there  had  been  in  England  no  coad- 
jutor or  suffragan  bishops  heretofore.  So  far  was  this  from  the  truth  that 
a  very  learned  writer  has  not  hesitated  to  say  that  "  for  about  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Reformation  suffragan  bishops  had  been  frequent  in 
England,  not  only  in  larger  neglected  dioceses,  but  also  in  smaller 
dioceses,  such  as  Wells ;  and  in  those  wherein  the  proper  bishop  did 
generally  reside  in  person  ;  insomuch  that  in  many  dioceses,  whose  re- 
cords are  preserved,  there  appears  a  continual  series  or  succession  of 
suffragan,  as  well  as  proper  bishops." — Harmer^s  Specimen  of  Errors^  p. 
36.  From  this  we  must  not  only  suppose  with  Strype  that  suffragans 
were  appointed  occasionally  by  absent  diocesans,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
prelates  of  the  Churcli  were  so  much  more  employed  in  political  and 
civil  business  before  the  Reformation  than  after ;  but  that  they  were  a 
constant  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  system.  Indeed,  the  author  above 
quoted  goes  on  to  say  that,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the 
Reformation,  "  there  seemeth  to  have  been  a  suffragan  bishop  in  every 
diocese  of  England,  save  Carlisle,  Rochester,  and  the  Welsh  dioceses  ; 
and  in  several  more  than  one."    It  is,  therefore,  not  a  true  view  to  hold 
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with  Burnet  and  with  Bingham,  that  they  were  "  reviveii  in  £ngland " 
by  the  Parliament  of  Henry  VIII.  ;*  and  the  Act  itself  declares  that 
**  suifragans  have  been  accustomed  to  be  had  within  this  realm  for  the 
more  speedy  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  good,  whole- 
some, and  devout  things  and  laudable  ceremonies,  to  the  increase  of 
(k)d's  honour,  and  for  the  commodity  of  good  and  devout  people.' 
They  were  neither  revived  nor  increased  by  the  Act ;  all  that  the 
Act  did,  or  professed  to  do,  was  to  bring  to  an  uniform  order  the  manner 
of  their  appointment. 

Hitherto  tlie  coadjutors  of  the  diocesan  bishops  appear  to  have  been 
appointed  and  designated  in  various  and  somewhat  curious  ways.  Many 
of  them  had  fictitious  titles,  drawn  not  from  English  towns,  but  from 
foreign  towns ;  and  many  of  them  from  towns  in  the  East.  Thus,  a  suc- 
cession Qf  bishops  of  Sidon  had  been  coadjutors  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  the  bishops  of  Negropont  and  of  Damascus  had  aided 
the  Archbishops  of  York ;  an  Athenian  town  gave  the  title  of  Reonen 
to  the  assistant  of  Salisbury  ;  and  even  after  the  time  when  the  Act  was 
passed  the  reforming  Primate  Cranmer  himself  was  assisted,  as  he  had 
been  before,  by  the  Bishop  of  Hippolitanum.  Such  names  as  these  per- 
haps indicate  the  influence  of  the  Crusades.  There  were  other  coadjutors 
who  seem  to  have  been  altogether  without  local  designation ;  and 
others  who  took,  or  rather  adapted  to  themselves  the  name  of  the 
Sees  where  they  were  engaged.  There  was  one  Richard  Martin, 
Guardian  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  Canterbury,  who  wrote  himself  *' Bishop 
of  the  Universal  Church : "  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  meant 
that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  or  particular  charge ;  though  it  may  be 
conjectured,  with  equal  probability,  that  he  was  SufTragan  of  Canterbury, 
but  that  he  was  aware  of  the  truly  Catholic  idea  that  a  bishop  had 
charge  of  the  whole  church,  whilst  he  was  employed  in  some  particular 
part  of  it.  There  was  a  bishop  named  Underwood,  coadjutor  to  the 
infirm  old  diocesan  Bishop  Nix  of  Norwich  at  the  time  when  the 
Reformation  Act  passed  ;   this  man  wrote  himself  Bishop  in  Norwich. 

The  Act  reduced  these  varieties  to  uniformity,  assigning  the  following 
places  for  the  Sees  of  suflragans  : — Thetford,  Ipswich,  Colchester,  Dover, 
Guildford,  Southampton,  Taunton,  Shaftesbury,  Melton,  Marlborough, 
Bedford,  Gloucester,  Leicester,  Shrewsbury,  Bristol,  Penrith  in  LlandafT, 

*  Burnet  erroneously  confounds  suffragans  wiih  the  chorepiscopi  or  rural  bishops  of 
the  primitive  Church,  and  says  that  they  continued  in  the  west  to  the  ninth  century, 
when  they  were  "put  down  everywhere  ;  and  now  (in  the  time  of  the  Reformation) 
revived  in  England." — Refor.  Bk,  i,  cEnno,  1534.  Bingham  also  describes  the 
Reformation  "  Act  for  Suffragan  Bishops  "  as  *'  an  attempt  to  restore  the  chorepiscopi 
in  England  under  the  name  of  suffragan  bishops."  He  rightly  says  that  the  primitive 
chorepiscopi  and  suffragan  bishops  were  not  the  same  ;  but  confuses  matters  by  adopt* 
ing  from  Burnet  the  notion  that  nevertheless  **  these  suffragans  "  who  were  "  revived  " 
in  the  Reformation,  were  much  the  same  as  chorepiscopi. — AtUiq,  Bk,  1 1,  f.  14. 
Suffragans  were  neither  created  nor  revived  in  England  by  the  Reformation ;  and  the 
comparison  between  them  and  the  ancient  chorepiscopi  is  unfortunate. 

+  These  examples  are  from  various  places  in  Strype*s  **  Life  of  Cranmer."  It  mny 
be  observed  that  the  term  suffragan  appears  to  be  used  in  two  senses.  I.  All  bishops 
are  said  to  be  suffragan  in  relation  to  their  archbishop  or  metropolitan  ;  and  in  this 
sense  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  held  to  be  suffragan  to  Canterl)ury.  Thus  in  the 
twelfth  century  Anselm  was  assisted  in  a  consecration  by  his  suffragans  of  York, 
Lincoln,  Bath,  Norwich,  Chester,  Chichester,  and  'DxiTh^Tti,— Johnson's  Canons  11,30. 
2.  A  suf&agan  bishop  is  one  who  has  a  See  in  the  diocese  of  another  bishop,  to  whom 
he  is  suffragan. 
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Bridgewater,  Nottingham,  Giantliam,  Hull,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
Penrith,  Berwick,  St.  Germain's  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
mode  of  appointment  which  the  Act  prescribed  was,  as  it  might  be  ex- 
pected, such  as  secured  the  nomination  to  the  king ;  but  with  this  pro- 
vision, the  choice  of  his  coadjutor  was  left  to  the  bishop  who  wanted 
help,  and  thus  one  important  part  of  good  election  was  secured — and 
secured  by  a  Reformation  model — the  voice  of  one  of  the  chief  parties 
concerned.  By  him  two  persons  were  to  be  recommended  to  the  king, 
and  the  king  might  choose  one  of  them  and  name  his  See.*  The  pro- 
cess may  be  seen  in  the  first  case  that  occurred  under  the  Act : — When 
in  1535  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  humbly  signified  to  the  king  by  letter 
that  he  was  destitute  of  the  help  of  a  suffragan,  and  prayed  him  to  ap- 
point either  Gregory,  Abbot  of  Leyston,  or  Thomas  Manning,  Prior  of 
Batley,  leaving  the  See  to  the  king  to  name.  The  king  replied  by  a 
mandate  addressed  to  Cranmer ;  whereby  he  chose  Manning,  assigned 
Ipswich  for  his  See,  and  bade  the  Archbishop  consecrate  him.f 

The  places  assigned  for  Sees  by  the  Act  were  numerous  and  well 
chosen,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  if  it  were  thought  proper  at  the 
Reformation  to  have  six-and-twenty  suffragans,  the  number  of  suffragans 
must  have  been  at  least  as  great  previously,  for  it  was  not  the  tendency 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  multiply  ecclesiastical  officers.  It  is^ 
moreover,  important  to  observe  that,  within  four  years  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  half  the  Sees  specified  in  it  were  actually  filled :  Thetford, 
Ipswich,  Colchester,  Dover,  Penrith  in  Llandaff,  Marlborough,  Bedford, 
Bristol,  Taunton,  Shaftesbury,  Berwick,  and  Penrith,  to  which  may  be 
added  Hull  and  Nottingham,  which  were '  filled  a  few  years  later, 
making  a  total  of  fourteen  Sees.  J 

After  this,  very  few  suffragans  appear  to  have  been  appointed  during 
the  Reformatio^,  or  subsequently  under  the  Act ;  and  as  the  Act  was 
conceived  to  have  extinguished  all  other  appointments  than  to  the  Sees 
named  in  it,  there  were  no  suffragans  appointed  otherwise.  Thus, 
though  the  Act  may  have  been  well  meant,  the  touch  of  uniformity 
abated  and  almost  at  last  exploded  an  ancient  and  salutary  institution  of 
the  Church. 

Most  of  the  suffragans  first  appointed  under  the  Act  were  of  the 
number  of  the  late  religious,  the  monks,  canons,  friars  of  the  dissolved 
houses ;  and  before  the  Reformation  those  bodies  supplied  an  exhaust- 
less  succession  of  i)ersons  fit  to  be  consecrated  and  employed  as  suffra- 
gans ;  such  persons  seem  often  to  have  retained  their  Abbeys  or  other 
religious   houses  in  commendam  for  their  maintenance.     By  the  Act, 


•  26  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  14. 
t  Burnet  sz'b  arm.  1534.  and  coll.  Bk.  II,  51. 
X  The  following  were  for  a  while  suffragan  Sees : 


Taunton  (Bath  and  Wells),  1538. 

Shaftesbury  (Sarum),  1537. 

Marlborough  (Sarum)  1537. 

Bristol  (Worcester),  1538. 

Dover   (Canterbury),    1537,   again    till 

^  ^558,  again  1569-97.  

Bedford  (Lincoln),  1537-60.  1    Berwick  (Durham),  1536-70. 

Shrewsbury  (Lichfield),  1537.  Penrith  (Carlisle),  1537-9. 

Ipswich  (Norwich),  1536.  I    Nottingham  (York),  1567-70. 

IVahott^s  Sacred  Archaol.       Strypc's  Craum. 


Thetford  (Norwich),  1536-70. 
Colchester  (London),  153'^,  again  1592 — 

1607. 
Penrith  (Llandaff),  1537. 
Hull     (York),      before     1552,     again 

1553-79. 
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suffragans  were  allowed  to  hold  two  benefices  with  cure  for  the  support 
of  their  dignity ;  and  some  years  afterwards,  under  Edward  VI.,  the 
more  ancient  system  of  bishops  of  any  sort  holding  any  kind  of  benefice 
in  commemdam  was  ended,  so  far  as  1  know,  by  an  Order  of  Council — 
StrypCy  E,  J/.,  in  344. 

Into  the  further  historj'  of  suffragans  and  assistant  bishops  I  am  in- 
competent to  enter,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disuse  of  an  important 
institution  is  really  to  be  dated  from  the  Reformation,  and  that  herein, 
as  in  greater  matters,  the  Reformation  has  enjoyed  the  credit  of  having 
revived  what,  in  truth,  it  well  nigli  destroyed. 


ADDRESS.       • 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  OF  Devon. 

I  DO  not  rise  with  the  intention  of  adding  anything  to  the  very  interesting  details^ 
from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view — which  have  been  given  by  the  rev.  gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  disparage — (certainly  not  in 
the  presence  of  the  right  rev.  chairman) — the  advantages  which  result  from  the 
employment  of  suffragan  bishops.  At  the  same  time,  looking  at  the  subject  for 
the  discussion  of  which  we  are  assembled — the  Extension  of  Church  Ministries— I 
trust  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  address  my  observations,  not  so  much  to  the 
question  of  suffragans  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  in  some  other  way. 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  division  of  existing  Sees  would  often  be  a  more  successful 
mode  of  extending  episcopal  supervision  than  the  mere  establishment  of  sufTratgan 
bishoprics.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  layman,  and  without 
for  a  moment  doubting  the  advantage  which  results  from,  and  the  necessity  which 
exists  for,  the  extension  of  suffragan  bishoprics,  I  think  that  the  division  of  Sees 
would  often  be  a  more  successful  mode  of  extending  episcopal  supervision  than  the 
further  adoption  of  the  arrangement  under  which  suffragans  act.  The  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  clergy  being  able  at  once  to  refer  to — if  I  may  use  the  term— 
their  superior  officer — to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese — would  be  greater  than  that  which 
is  obtained  under  the  other  system.  The  great  object  would,  of  course,  be  to  give 
the  clergy,  through  the  sub-division  of  the  diocese,  such  opportunity  of  free  access  to 
the  ecclesiastical  head  as  would  enable  them  at  once  to  obtain  advice,  consolatioo, 
sympathy,  and  support.  The  bishop  would  thus  be  enabled  to  cultivate  an 
intercourse  with  his  clergy,  and  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  every 
parish  in  his  diocese,  and  of  ministering  in  almost  every  church.  There  are,  of 
course,  objections  to  be  urged  against  such  a  system  as  I  advocate.  One  of  these 
objections  relates  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  in  such  a  way  with  the  bishoprics  in  » 
country  the  constitution  of  which,  happily,  provides  that  the  ecclesiastical  portioa 
of  the  Church  should  be  represented  by  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Well,  I 
confess  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  bishops  were  multiplied  in  England, 
it  would  not  be  by  any  means  necessary  that  all  should  have  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  While  I  should  most  certainly  deprecate  the  exclusion  of  representatives 
of  the  episcopal  body  from  the  House  of  Lords,  I  think  that  not  only  no  harm,  but 
that  good  would  arise  from  the  fact  of  a  certain  number  of  bishops  being  not 
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necessarily  called  to  London,  and  therefore  being  able  to  devote  themselves 
exdasively  to  the  care  of  their  dioceses,  and  being  always  available  to  those  ivho 
might  wish  to  see  them.  Another  advantage  which  would  result  from  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  that  a  smaller  income  than  that  at  present  required  by  Act  of 
Parliament  would  be  sufficient  for  those  bishops  who  were  not  called  on  to  exercise 
any  duties  in  the  metropolis.  I  am  sure  that  greater  facility  would  be  given  for 
the  creation  of  additional  bishoprics  if  it  were  provided  that  a  certain  number  of 
bishops  only — say,  all  the  old  historical  bishoprics  antecedent  to  Henry  VIII. — 
should  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  others  would  not  be  called  on  to 
exercise  any  Parliamentary  duties,  would  not  be  obliged  to  live  in  London,  and, 
consequently,  would  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  on  a  smaller  income  than  a 
bishop  at  present  needs.  One  objection  that  is  not  unnaturally  raised  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  bishops — namely,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  a 
large  number  into  the  House  of  Lords — ^would  by  this  means  be  removed.  •  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  funds,  I  believe  that  the  advantage  which  arises  from  the 
greater  extension  of  bishoprics  in  the  land  is  being  more  and  more  appreciated,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  more  funds  will  year  by  year  be  made  available  for  the 
establishment  of  Sees  in  crowded  districts.  When  it  is  remembered  that  until  ten 
years  ago  there  had  only  been  two  additions  to  the  number  of  the  Sees  since  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  when  we  look  at  the  increase  of  the  population,  the  spread  of 
education,  the  growth  of  various  new  interests,  and  the  increased  necessity  for  duly 
providing  for  the  spread  of  religious  truth,  it  will,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  more 
bishoprics  are  required  than  was  formerly  contemplated.  In  the  year  1878,  an  Act 
was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  four  new  bishoprics — Liverpool,  Newcastle, 
Wakefield,  and,  that  which  more  •especially  interests  this  town,  Southwell  Of 
these  bishoprics,  I  rejoice  to  know  that  two  have  been  already  created — Newcastle 
and  Liverpool — and  great  progress  has  been  made,  .and  more,  I  trust,  will  this 
week  be  made,  towards  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  establishment  of  the  See  of 
Southwell.  I  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  speak  less  hopefully  of  the  proposed  See 
at  Wakefield  than  I  am  enabled  to  do  with  reference  to  the  other  Sees,  With 
regard  to  Southwell,  I  hope  that  this  Congress  week  will  see  a  very  large  addition 
to  the  funds  available  for  the  establishment  of  that  See.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
Sees  of  Truro  and  St.  Albans  have  been  established,  mainly  by  private  munificence ; 
and  I  do  trust  that  these  may  not  merely  be  instrumental  in  doing  a  vast  amount 
of  good  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  that  they  may  be  looked 
upon  as  indicating  a  large  amount  of  sound  Church  feeling,  which  will  be,  under 
God's  blessing,  conducive  to  the  spiritual  good  of  the  country.  I  mentioned  just 
now  the  question  of  funds.  Well,  my  eye  was  attracted  the  other  day  to  a  statement 
in  a  publication  which  both  claims  and  deserves  authority,  to  the  effect  that  the 
estimated  income  of  Church  people  in  this  country  is  from  ;f  300,000, 000  to 
;^400,ooo,ooo  a-year.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  on  the  principle  that  Christians 
ought  to  devote  a  tithe  of  their  incomes  to  God's  service,  that  if  each  Churchman 
gave  a  tithe  there  would  be  annually  available  for  Church  services  the  sum  of  between 
;f 30,000,000  and  ;f40,ooo,ooo  and  that  if  even  a  tithe  of  a  tithe  were  given,  we 
should  have  from  ;^3,ooo,ooo  to  ;£'4,ooo,ooo  a-year  to  deal  with.  It  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  good  which,  under  God's  blessing,  might  result  from  the  general 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  giving  a  tithe  to  the  ser\-ice  of  God.     I  very  much  hope 
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that  the  movement  for  the  division  of  bishoprics  may  spread,  and  I  believe  that  if  it 
•does,  the  good  not  only  of  a  portion  of  the  community,  but  of  the  population  at 
large,  would  be  promoted. 


(p)  The  Diaconate. 

PAPER. 

The  Rev.  E.  R.  Bernard,  Vicar  of  Selbome,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Sah'sbury. 

The  extension  of  the  Diaconate  is  only  one  division  of  the  subject 
But  I  will  ask  your  attention  for  this  division  first,  as  the  view  taken 
regarding  it  will  affect  all  proposals  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the 
order.  There  is  a  mode  of  extension  which  is  every  day  more  strongly 
urged,  l^t  me  sum  up  what  is  said.  Work,  both  spiritual  and  secular, 
•continually  presses  harder  on  the  existing  clergy.  The  supply  of  clergy 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  Means  to  support 
a  sufficiently  increased  number  cannot  be  raised.  If  the  means  could 
be  raised,  it  would  be  found  that  the  men  were  wanting.  If  the  men 
<iid  come  forward,  the  consequent  increase  of  curates  without  hope  of 
preferment  would  be  undesirable.  There  are  laymen  fit  and  willing  to 
share  the  burden  of  work.  A  few  of  these  are  already  employed  as 
readers,  but  the  scope  of  that  office  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Church,  and  it  does  not  attract  workers  to  nearly  the  extent  which  a 
higher  ministry  would  do. 

There  is  a  higher  ministry,  apostolic  •  and  endued  with  grace — ^the 
Diaconate.  It  is  now  not  used  as  an  order,  but  as  the  novitiate  of  an 
order, .and  even  in  that  character,  used  to  but  little  purpose.  The 
•conclusion  is  easy.  Confer  this  order  on  the  men  who  are  ready  to  do 
the  work  which  is  needed. 

Let  me  very  shortly  criticise  one  or  two  of  these  premises,  and 
afterwards  point  out  some  difficulties  which  beset  the  practical  con- 
clusion. 

The  pressure  of  secular  work  on  the  clergy  to  the  hindrance  of 
spiritual  work  is  brought  forward  as  a  close  parallel  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  first  institution  of  the  Diaconate,  and  as  suggesting  the  same 
remedy.  Laymen  are  enlisted  to  manage  funds,  keep  accounts,  and 
undertake  such  responsibility  as  the  incumbent  can  delegate.  The 
most  useful  of  these  may  very  well  be  men  of  no  special  spiritual 
endowments  or  aptitude  for  spiritual  help.  Their  secular  help  is  exactly 
what  the  times  need.  It  is  invaluable.  But  will  you  ordain  them 
deacons  that  they  may  give  it  ? 

Ixt  me  pass  to  the  question  of  the  supply  of  candidates  for  orders. 
"  If  we  are  ready  to  allow  that  a  man  may  make  a  first-rate  clergyman 
who  is  not  what  society  considers  a  gentleman  by  position,  but  who  has 
had  the  advantages  of  education  and  special  training,  then  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  there  is  still  an  ample  supply  of  men  for  the  ministr)-." 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wyatt  Smith,  of  the  **  Candidates*  Ordination 
Fund."  The  secretary  of  the  Clerical  Education  Society  writes  less 
hopefully,   but    thinks   that   his  own  and   kindred   societies  are  not 
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sufficiently  known.  There  will,  I  believe,  be  a  statement  regarding 
them  in  the  forthcoming  Church  Year  Book.  A  little  more  money 
spent  on  clerical  education  might  bring  much  fruit.  And  I  do  not 
think  we  have  fully  tried  the  power  of  prayer. 

Further,  it  is  said  that  the  reader's  office  does  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Church.  What  are  our  present  special  needs?  Are  they  in- 
creased frequency  and  solemnity  of  services  in  every  important  church, 
requiring  for  their  ceremonial  more  subordinate  clergy?  Are  they 
the  multiplication  of  dependent  churches,  with  the  usual  services  and 
sermons  in  each  of  them  ?  Or  are  they  rather  shortened  evangelistic 
services  in  mission  halls,  school-rooms,  in  the  open  air ;  cottage  lectures, 
bible-classes,  open  discussions,  house  to  house  visitation  ?  Cannot  a 
reader  do  all  these  things,  if  he  be  freed  from  the  restrictions  as  to 
preaching  with  which  some  dioceses  bind  him  ?  Again,  it  is  said  that 
the  Diaconate  is  wasted.  It  is  not  even  turned  to  account  as  a 
novitiate.  At  present  this  is  too  true.  But  it  must  be  made  a  real 
training  for  the  priesthood,  and  every  scheme  of  extension  must  be 
guarded  against  interfering  with  this. 

I  now  come  to  difficulties  in  the  practical  working  of  the  extension 
proposed. 

I.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  on  all  hands  that  the  new  or  permanent 
deacons  can  be  kept  distinct  from  the  old  or  novitiatory  deacons.  The 
new  deacons  are  not  to  be  curates,  not  to  have  stipends,  not  to  preach 
in  parish  churches — not  to  preach  at  all  unless  found  to  be  specially 
qualified — not  to  offer  themselves  for  the  priesthood.  These  limitations 
differ  in  different  schemes  ;  but  all  agree  in  some  limitations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  old  deacons  are  to  do  these  things.  They  must  be 
curates  and  have  stipends.  How  can  this  separation  be  maintained  as 
years  go  on  ?  How  can  you  even  determine  whether  a  man  is  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  privileged  or  an  unprivileged  deacon  ?  Let  me  take  the 
answers  which  may  be  given. 

They  came  in  by  an  entirely  different  examination.  But  this  is  not 
contemplated.  On  the  one  side  *  we  are  told  "  they  ought  not  to  flinch 
from  the  necessary  study,"  and  on  the  other  t  **the  test  of  accurate 
scholarship  and  theological  attainment  should  be  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  priesthood,  not  at  the  door  of  the  Diaconate.*'  To  the  one  side 
let  me  reply,  an  examination  of  untrained  men  of  middle  age  cannot  be 
made  a  reality,  still  less  can  they  be  brought  near  the  existing  standard. 
As  for  the  other  view,  let  me  ask  the  tutors  of  theological  colleges  what 
effect  a  general  reduction  of  the  standard  for  the  Diaconate  would  have 
on  their  students  ;  and  let  me  ask  examining  chaplaiils  how  much 
progress  we  find,  under  the  present  system,  between  deacon's  and  priest's 
orders.  Let  us  suppose  then  that  the  unprivileged  deacon  has  passed 
a  different  and  much  easier  examination.  Is  this  to  be  marked  by 
giving  him  different  letters  of  orders  ?  Or  must  we  not  own  that  when 
once  he  is  a  deacon  we  have  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  distinguish 
between  the  man  who  was  examined  in  the  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
and  the  man  who  was  examined  in  the  New  Testament  in  English. 
Nor  can  the  permanent  deacons  be  distinguished  from  the  novitiatory  by 

•  Exeter  Report,  1879. 
t  Rev,  Jftckson  Mason,  in  the  Churchman,  July,  1882. 
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the  facts  of  their  having  other  occupations,  or  having  been  over  thirtf 
years  of  age  at  ordination.  Many  of  the  permanent  deacons  will  be 
men  who  have  retired  from  their  profession ;  some  of  the  novitiatoiy 
deacons  will,  as  now,  seek  the  Diaconate  later  than  thirty.  But  the 
bishop  will  have  lists.  That  is,  it  will  depend  on  the  view  of  the  bishop 
and  other  circumstances,  whether  a  deacon  shall  or  shall  not  pass  from 
one  class  to  another. 

The  two  classes  will  shade  off  indistinguishably  into  each  other.  The 
common  gifl  of  deacon's  orders  will  soon  be  held  to  level  all  incidental 
differences.  Both  classes  will  be  recognised  as  curates,  and  after  a 
certain  probation  preach  in  parish  churches.  The  new  deacons  wHl, 
some  of  them,  receive  stipends.  Their  work  will  be  worth  payment, 
and  even  ;^2o  or  £^2i'^  a  year  will  perhaps  be  an  object  to  them.  With 
their  recognition  as  curates  a  temptation  will  arise  for  poorer  incumbents 
to  be  satisfied  with,  at  any  rate,  some  cheaper  and  less  effective  help. 
If  the  Church  is  strengthened  in  some  parishes  she  may  be  weakened 
in  others.  It  will  be  difficult  for  a  bishop  to  dictate  exactly  how  the 
staff  of  curates  for  a  parish  is  to  be  composed. 

Further,  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  two  classes  separate  as  to 
their  prospects.  The  American  Church  has  stringent  canons  with  this 
view.  But  the  present  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  gives  me  his  opinion 
that  if  there  were  a  general  practice  in  America  of  admitting  men  to 
the  so-called  permanent  Diaconate,  a  pressure  would  soon  arise  for  the 
admission  of  these  deacons  to  the  priesthood,  which  would  be  felt  by 
every  bishop.  He  added,  '*  I  have  only  two  such  deacons  at  work  in 
my  diocese."  The  triennial  Church  returns  indicate  but  few  in  the 
American  Church  at  large.  It  has  been  urged  that  our  permanent 
deacons  will  not  seek  the  priesthood  because  they  will  not  wish  to 
divorce  themselves  from  the  lay  occupations  by  which  they  live. 
Perhaps  these  occupations  may  not  be  affording  them  a  livelihood; 
perhaps  they  have  no  occupation  at  all.  Even  with  the  necessary 
qualification  of  thirty  years  of  age  for  the  permanent  Diaconate,  I  fear 
that  weaker  men  will  deliberately  seek  to  enter  the  line  through  the 
militia. 

2.  The  second  difficulty  is  of  a  different  character.  A  reader's 
license  can  be  withdrawn ;  it  may  ipso  facto  be  cancelled  by  the  vacancy 
of  the  benefice :  but  you  must  inherit  your  predecessor's  deacons. 
They  cannot  move  as  his  ordinary  curates  can,  because  their  home  and 
work  are  in  the  place.  I  need  not  point  out  the  dangers  here.  The 
valuable  Exeter  Report  of  1879  seems  to  think  there  would  be  less 
danger  of  party  action  when  a  deacon  changes  incumbent  than  when  a 
lay  reader  is  in  question.  I  cannot  think  that  a  deacon,  supposed  not 
to  be  dependent  on  the  Church  for  his  prospects,  would  he  much 
controlled  by  anything  but  his  conscience,  which  might  lead  him  to 
act  in  an  embarrassing  way. 

3.  An  able,  active  layman — and  only  such,  I  suppose,  are  thought  of 
for  the  Diaconate — will  lose  rather  than  gain  influence  by  acting  as  deacon 
instead  of  as  reader.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  he  will  spiritually  be  a  gainer 
by  his  advancement. 

4.  The  measure  is  a  partial  measure.  It  must  not  be  pressed  as  a 
settlement  of  the  question.  Consider  how  large  and  useful  a  body  can- 
not be  included  in  the  new  Diaconate — all  the  young  men  under  thirty, 
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the  age  at  which  men  have  most  enthusiasm  and  physical  vigour,  most 
aptness  to  be  trained  and  guided.  Then  there  are  men  willing  to  work 
but  not  willing  to  be  ordained.  There  are  besides,  those  who  from  intel- 
lectual deficiencies  or  faults  of  character  could  not  be  ordained,  but  are 
capable  of  much  service. 

Instead  of  putting  these  men  aside  or  unsettling  them  by  advancing 
others  and  leaving  them  behind,  we  should  deal  with  them  as  a  very 
important  division  of  the  laymen  whom  we  have  to  guide  and  use. 

This  leads  me  beyond  my  subject  to  consider  why  the  existing  body 
of  readers  is  at  present  so  far  from  meeting  our  needs. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  167  readers  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and 
82  in  that  of  Rochester;  but  even  here  men  of  education  and 
ability  have  not  enlisted  fi'eely.  In  other  dioceses  the  numbers  are 
small,  and  in  some  no  licences  have  been  issued.  Let  me  briefly  point 
out  the  heads  under  which  more  needs  to  be  done  to  strengthen  this 
body. 

1.  Enlistment. — The  clergy  have  not  yet  generally  sought  to  find  and 
use  the  men.  We  might  take  a  hint  from  the  Nonconformists,  and 
enlist  town  laymen  for  service  in  neighbouring  country  parishes. 

2.  Admission, — The  question  should  be  settled  whether  the  power  to 
use  a  special  form  of  service  in  the  bishop's  chapel  compensates  for  the 
privacy  of  the  reader's  admission  there,  and  the  loss  of  the  presence  of 
the  congregation. 

3.  Recognition. — They  need  more  public  recognition.  To  take  one 
point.  In  some  diocesan  calendars  their  names  are  not  printed  at  all. 
It  is  worth  while  noticing  that  in  other  dioceses  there  seems  to  be  no 
efficient  registration. 

4.  Functions. — ^The  best  men  will  not  care  to  be  readers,  while,  as  by 
some  forms  of  license,  they  are  limited  to  **  preaching  written  or  printed 
sermons  approved  by  the  incumbent."  In  the  dioceses  of  Lichfield, 
Rochester,  and  others,  there  is  a  bolder  wisdom.  If  a  man  is  to  be 
trusted  to  preach,  let  him  preach  in  his  own  way. 

5.  Association. — The  Lay- Workers'  Associations  of  London  and 
Rochester  are  already  being  followed  by  others.  It  will  be  a  great  gain 
if  in  this  way  the  readers  can  see  the  Bishop  and  each  other  at 
least  once  a  year. 

6.  Study. — The  work  at  Keble  College  conducted  this  year  by  the 
Provost  of  Worcester  may  well  encourage  similar  efforts  elsewhere. 

I  may  add  here  that  fully  1,000  readers  are  employed  in  the 
American  Church,  exclusive  of  the  missionary  dioceses. 

I  now  pass  to  another  proposal  respecting  the  Diaconate — that  to 
admit  candidates  at  twenty-one.  The  gain  by  this  course  will  be  direct 
and  indirect. 

1.  The  supply  of  clergy  will  be  increased,  as  we  shall  draw  more 
largely  from  the  class  who  cannot  afford  to  wait  till  twenty-three  for  re- 
munerative employment. 

2.  We  shall  draw  from  that  class  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
Lads  of  eighteen  will  go  straight  from  the  country  grammar-school  to 
Keble  or  Selwyn  College,  or  to  a  theological  college,  instead  of  taking 
up  some  intermediate  work  for  their  livelihood,  and  reaching  a  theo- 
logical college  at  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  with  early  knowledge  lost, 
and  habits  formed  which  do  not  fit  them  for  their  work.     I  owe  this 
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suggestion  and  others  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Worlledge,  of  the 
Chancellor's  School,  Lincoln. 

3.  One  or  two  years'  more  service  will  be  gained  from  many  of  those 
ordained. 

The  indirect  gain  is  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  clerical  education.  It  lies 
in  the  power  given  by  this  early  admission  for  regulating,  enforcing,  and 
defending  the  studies  of  these  younger  deacons,  and  along  with  them  of 
all  the  deacons.  This  change  has  been  warmly  deprecated  in  the 
interest  of  clerical  education.  No  name  in  England  is  more  identified 
with  clerical  education  than  that  of  Dr.  Westcott     He  writes : — 

"  It  is  in  the  interest  of  education  that  I  wish  to  see  the  age  for  the  Diaconate  lowered. 
My  experience  has  been  that  the  year  of  the  Diaconate  can  even  now  be  made  a  most 
valuable  time  of  training,  and  if  the  period  were  considerably  longer  it  seems  to  me 
that  careful  thought  might  devise  a  simple  plan  by  which  systematic  reading  mi^t  be 
incorporated  into  a  man's  whole  after  life." 

I  wish  I  had  space  for  the  rest  The  state  of  things  comes  to  this.  We 
want  more  preparation.  We  cannot  get  it  before  deacon's  orders,  so  we 
must  get  it  after,  and  this  without  lowering  the  present  standard  of  the 
Diaconate.     But  how  are  the  studies  of  the  deacons  to  be  defended  and 

regulated  ? 

They  should  be  defended  by  the  license  to  preach  being  withheld  till 
the  last  year  of  their  diaconate.  And  let  me  add  here  that  at  least  a 
two  years'  diaconate  might  be  required  from  all  candidates  at  whatever 
age  ordained.  Their  studies  should  be  regulated  by  systematising  and 
enlarging  such  syllabuses  as  are  now  prescribed  by  the  Bishops  of  Dur- 
ham, Winchester,  and  others.  But  syllabuses  and  examinations  alone 
will  produce  little  practical  result.  Guidance  and  teaching  must  be 
given.  In  every  diocese  there  should  be  a  clergyman  responsible  to  the 
bishop  for  the  studies  of  the  deacons,  lecturing  or  providing  lectures, 
and  keeping  in  communication  with  them  about  their  work.  The  teach- 
ing should  include  homiletics,  but  not  otherwise  touch  directly  on  prac- 
tical duties.  So  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned,  adequate  training  would 
be  more  likely  than  now,  because  the  withholding  for  a  year  or  two  of 
the  license  to  preach  would  compel  the  deacons  to  seek  titles  in  large 
parishes,  where  alone  their  services  would  be  useful,  and  where  they 
would  see  varied  kinds  of  work.  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  mention  some 
of  the  objections  to  an  earlier  age  for  the  Diaconate.  Objection  will 
be  taken  by  the  laity  to  the  youth  of  those  set  to  minister.  But  they 
will  not  begin  to  preach  earlier  than  now,  and  with  this  exception  the 
youth  of  a  curate  under  good  guidance  is  far  from  being  a  drawback  to 
his  usefulness.  Some  incumbents  will  plead  the  uselessness  of  non- 
preaching  deacons.  They  will  not  care  to  give  them  titles.  If  there 
should  indeed  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  titles,  this  would  choke  the 
supply  in  a  dangerous  way.  But  I  believe  they  would  readily  be  taken 
up  in  the  large  towns.  But  they  would  be  taken  at  lower  stipends. 
Trobably  the  stipends  of  deacon-curates  would  fall,  but  the  change 
would  not  affect  what  all  wish  to  maintain — the  stipends  of  priests ;  aii^, 
besides,  there  would  be  another  side  to  the  disadvantage.  Lastly,  if 
men  could  be  ordained  before  twenty-three,  the  graduate  would  not  stop 
to  pass  through  a  theological  college  after  his  degree.  Some  would  not, 
but  I  believe  it  would  be  compensated  for  by  the  prolonged  studies  of 
the  Diaconate.    The  theological  colleges  will  never  fail  to  attract  some 
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of  that  thoughtful  and  earnest  class  of  graduates  who  now  enter  them. 
Many  here  will  be  unable  to  assent  to  either  of  the  great  changes  which 
I  have  discussed  May  I  hope  that  in  one  point,  at  least,  we  shall  be 
united  in  a  determination  that  whatever  else  is  done  for  or  with  the 
Diaconate,  it  shall  not  be  wasted  as  a  novitiate,  but  used  as  a  training, 
devotional,  practical,  and  intellectual,  for  the  life's  work  in  the  Lord's 
service. 


ADDRESS. 
Sydney  Gedge,  Esq.,  Mitcham  Hall,  Surrey. 

Im  presence  of  the  overwhelming  evils  so  vividly  portrayed  by  Miss  EUice  Hopkins 
in  the  Guild  Hall,  last  night,  and  by  other  speakers  at  this  Congress  ;  in  presence  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews,  and  of  the  millions  of  practical  heathens  in  this,  our 
so-called  Christian  country,  the  first  thought  of  every  Christian  man,  who  believes 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils,  and  the  only  salvation  for 
those  perishing  millions,  is,  "Would  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  Prophets!" 
**  Would  that  all  the  Christian  men  and  women  who  are  scattered  abroad  (though  not 
by  persecution)  throughout  our  country  would  go  everywhere  preaching  the  word  !  " 
His  second  thought  (not  perhaps  the  best)  is,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order.*'  Let  them  preach,  but  let  them  have  authority  to  do  so,  derived  not  only  from 
their  Divine  Master,  but  also  from  his  recognised  Church  on  earth.  Now,  it  is  the 
glory  and  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  England  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  all 
the  people  of  England.  Every  one  of  her  parochial  ministers  knows  and  feels  himself 
to  be  responsible  to  God  for  the  souls  of  all  the  people  in  his  parish.  Once,  perhaps 
many  years  ago,  there  was  some  fair  proportion  between  the  numbers  to  be  ministered 
to,  and  the  number  of  ministers.  But  the  Church  has,  despite  the  gigantic  efforts  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  failed  even  to  overtake  the  arrears  of  long  neglect,  and  in  each  and 
every  year  the  numbers  are  increasing  upon  her.  Since  this  Congress  met  on  Monday, 
nearly  four  thousand  additional  persons  have  been  committed  to  her  care,  and  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  a  day  they  still  come  on.  Her  clergy  need  to  be  increased  in 
number  by  three  each  week,  in  order  to  meet  this  growing  demand.  The  actual 
increase  is  under  three  each  year.  And  thb  is  not  all.  The  population  of  our 
villages  is  decreasing.  The  villagers  migrate  into  the  large  towns,  and  make  these 
increasing  numbers  still  vaster.  Within  a  few  square  miles  in  the  agricultural  districts 
you  have  six  clergymen,  of  whom  only  one  perhaps  has  a  sufficient  income,  and  none 
have  enough  to  do.  Their  parishioners  leave  them,  and  they  stagnate  for  want  of 
occupation.  They  and  their  income  should  follow  their  people  into  the  centres  of 
industry.  Yet  the  few  sheep  left  in  the  wilderness  must  not  be  left  without  a 
shepherd.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  wealth  of  England  increases  faster  than  the 
population;  that  the  demand  for  more  clergy  will  create  the  supply,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  money  to  pay  them.  No ;  that  very  wealth  increases  the  difficulty.  It  has 
rightly  raised  the  standard  of  average  comfort,  it  has  raised  prices,  and  larger  incomes 
are  required.  In  other  professions,  and  in  commercial  pursuits,  larger  incomes 
are  obtained.  These  callings  have  greater  worldly  attractions  than  the  ministry  ;  and 
experience  shows  that  so  long  as  the  Church  has  to  maintain  her  clergy,  their  numbers 
will  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  her  people.      So  long  as  the  bishops 
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refuse  to  ordain  a  man  until  he  has  found  some  clergyman  who  will  give  him  as  Us 
"title  to  orders**  a  sufficient  salary,  the  scarcity  must  continue  and  grow  wocse. 
What  remedy,  then,  do  I  propose  ?  No  one  remedial  panacea.  Several  soggestioiis 
have  been  made.  I  welcome  them  all.  By  all  means  have  sub-deacons,  and  lay 
helpers,  and  licensed  readers  and  preachers.  But  we  want  something  more.  Help  is 
wanted  in  the  conduct  of  Divine  service,  such  as  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and 
of  opinion  on  the  subject,  laymen  cannot  render.  I,  therefore,  propose  to  return  to 
the  customs  of  the  early  Church,  and  to  have  a  permanent  Diaconate,  to  make  the 
third  order  a  reality,  and  not  a  mere  apprenticeship  for  the  second.  There  are 
hundreds  of  godly  men,  who  are  ready  to  be  ordained  deacons,  and  to  remain 
deacons,  who  are  content  with  the  humbler  position,  if  they  can  fill  it  with  advantage 
to  the  Church.  They  want  no  pay ;  their  desire  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  free  of 
charge,  maintaining  themselves  as  '*  tentmakers,"  or  by  some  other  honest  crafl  or 
profession,  giving  not  indeed  their  whole  time,  but  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  to  any 
work  with  which  their  bishop  and  parish  clergyman  may  entrust  them,  and  exerdsii^ 
such  gifts  as  God  has  given  them,  in  His  service  and  for  the  extension  of  His  kingdom. 
They  are  ready  to  fill  the  gaps.  Why  should  they  not  be  allowed  ?  In  the  early 
Church,  deacons  might  follow  their  secular  calling.  I  believe  that  the  only  thing  to 
prevent  then  now  is  the  two  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  within  this  century,  viz.,  41 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  63,  and  I  and  2  Vic,  cap.  106.  A  short  Act,  containing  one  clause 
only,  to  the  effect  that  the  word  "  Deacon  "  should  be  taken  out  of  these  two  acts,  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  Let  me  try  to  answer  the  objections  taken  by  Mr.  Bernard  to 
this  proposal,  (i)  "An  ample  supply  of  men  can  be  obtained  if  you  go  to  a  lower 
class."  But  we  want  not  only  the  Scripture  Reader  class,  but  men  of  position,  of 
culture  and  of  intellectual  power,  if  we  are  to  war  successfully  against  the  infidelity  and 
vice  around  us.  (2)  "Music  in  services  and  cottage  lectures,  etc,  are  the  things 
required — not  more  Church  services."  But  I  believe  the  present  state  of  the  law  to  be 
this  :  that  there  is  no  difference  as  to  the  services  which  may  be  performed,  and  as  to 
the  person  who  may  conduct  them,  between  consecrated  and  unconsecrated  places  of 
worship.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  careful  opinion  given  three  years  ago  by  Sir  J.  F. 
Stephen  (now  a  Judge)  and  Mr.  H.  K.  Droop.  Its  effect  is,  that  so  long  as  a  layman 
conducts  a  Church  service  in  some  room,  as  an  individual  acting  on  his  own  authority, 
the  courts  will  not  interfere  with  him,  because  he  can  easily  escape  them  by  registering 
himself  as  a  Dissenter ;  but  that  if  a  layman  holds  a  license  from  his  bishop,  and 
authority  from  his  rector,  and  with  their  sanction  conducts  in  a  school-room  die 
ordinary  morning  or  evening  service,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  while,  if  he  deviates  from  these  services,  then  the  civil  courts 
may  fine  and  imprison  him.  I — holding  my  bishop's  license  to  preach — will  readily 
undergo  a  prosecution  in  the  confidence  that  any  prosecution  under  the  obsolete  enact* 
ments  will  bring  about  the  desired  alteration  of  the  law.  (3)  The  third  objection 
taken  by  Mr.  Bernard  was  that  there  must  be  restrictions  upon  the  permanent  deacons 
which  are  not  imposed  upon  the  other  deacons;  that  you  cannot  keep  up  these 
restrictions,  and  if  you  do,  they  will  lead  to  mutual  jealousies;  and  that  your 
permanent  deacons  would  not  be  permanent,  but  would  wish  to  become  priests,  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  would  "enter  the  army  through  the  militia.'*  I 
would  impose  no  restrictions.  I  thank  Mr.  Bernard  for  his  comparison  to  the 
militia.     I  never  heard  that  those  soldiers  who  obtained  their  conmiissions  in  the 
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ajnny  through  the  militia  were  inferior  to  their  brother  officers ;  and  I  would  trust  our 
bishops  to  admit  to  the  priesthood  only  such  of  the  permanent  deacons  as  had  proved 
their  fitness  for  the  higher  office.     Few  of  them  would  desire  this  promotion^  as  it 
would  involve  a  fundamental  change  in  their  whole  mode  of  living.      And  as 
our  country  rejoices  in  the  safety  against  her  foes  which  she  obtains  from  her 
paid  army  and  navy,  and  her  volunteers  who  give  their  services,  why  should  not  the 
Church  militant,  whose  enemies  are  more  numerous  and  mightier,  rejoice  in  the 
unpaid  services  of  a  volunteer  army  of  such  deacons  as  I  have  described  ?    But  it  is 
objected,   this  is  only  a  partial  settlement  of  the  question  granted.    It  is  not  put 
forward  as  anything  else.     Lastly,  is  it  better  to  ordain  deacons  at  twenty-one  for  a 
three  years  novitiate  ?    Here  I  join  issue  at  once  with  Mr.  Bernard.   Young  curates  are 
quite  young  enough  already.     They  want  more,  not  less,  special  training  after  leaving 
the  Universities  than  they  have  now.     I  wish  Mr.  Bernard  knew,  as  I  do,  the  position 
which  young  men  have  to  take  for  some  years  in  the  medical  and  l^;al  professions. 
They  have  to  hold  their  tongues,  watch  their  elders,  and  learn  their  .lesson  patiently. 
They  are  not  put  forward  at  once  into  prominent  positions,  as  newly  fledged  curates 
are.     Surely  the  whole  tendency  at  the  present  day  is  to  require  more  special  training, 
even  in  the  clergy.     For  this  purpose  have  been  founded  the  Diocesan  Colleges, 
and  those  two  admirable  institutions,  Wycliife  and  Ridley  Halls,  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.     Whatever  you  do,  don't  ordain  men  younger  ;  it  will  be  of  little  use  ; 
it  won't  add  twenty  men  a  year  to  the  ministry.    If  any  one  will  read  over  carefully  the 
services  for  the  ordering  of  deacons  and  priests  respectively,  and  compare  them 
together,  and  then  consider  the  similarity,   I  might  almost  say  sameness  of  the 
functions  which  they  exercise,  he  will  be  astounded  at  the  contrast  between  the  theory 
of  the  Church  and  the  practice  of  her  ministers.     My  time  is  nearly  up.     I  must 
briefly  point  out  the  advantages'  of  the  course  suggested.     In  the  country  districts 
there  may  be  one  rector  for  six  contiguous  parishes.     In  each  of  them  a  godly  father 
or  schoolmaster  should  be  ordained  deacon,  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  curate ;  he 
may  be  unpaid,  or  receive  a  small  salary ;  the  rector,  or  quasi-archdeacon,  would 
superintend  them  all,  and  go  round  monthly  "  confirming  the  Churches."     One  half 
of  the  total  incomes  of  the  six  livings  will  give  him  a  Sufficient  stipend,  and  pay  those 
of  the  deacons  who  need  a  small  addition  to  their  incomes ;  the  remainder  of  the 
endowment  and  the  other  Ave  clergy,  who  now  waste  their  energies  in  doing  next  to 
nothing,  will  be  set  free  to  minister  to  the  large  populous  towns.      Then  they  will 
be  assisted  by  the  unpaid  permanent  deacons,  men  of  mature  age,  virtuous  conversa- 
tion, and  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  the  fact  that  these  men 
minister  not  for  gain,  but  **  for  the  work's  sake,"  will  add  influences  to  their  preaching 
such  as  the  ordinary  curate  cannot  hope  for.    And  one  more  great  advantage  will  ensue. 
In  his  review  of  Ranke's    History  of  the   Popes,  Macaulay  calls  attention  to  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  always  dealt  with  enthusiasts. 
In  young  Churches,  he  says,  enthusiasm  is  allowed  to  be  rampant.     In  long-established 
'  Churches  it  is  regarded  with  aversion.      The  Church  of  Rome  neither  submits  to 
enthusiasm,  nor  proscribes  it — but  uses  it.     This  is  what  the  Church  of  England  will 
do,  if  she  will  now  take  advantage  of  her  opportunity,  and  enlist  in  her  service  the 
many  men  of  mature  wisdom,  and  practical  experience,  and  burning  love,  who  stand 
ready,  waiting  and  anxious,  to  go  forth  with  authority  from  the  Church  they  love,  to 
preach  and  to  pray,  and  to  lighten  the  van  in  the  battle  which  is  being  waged  for  the 
extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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(c)  Minor  Orders. 
PAPER. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Bright,  Regius    Professor   of   Ecclesiastical 

History,  Oxford. 

Read  for  tfu  Author  by  tJu  Rev,  Cmton  Medd. 

By  the   Minor  Orders  we  may  understand  those  ranks  of  officials^ 
clerical  in  a  large  sense  of  the  term,  but  exterior  and  inferior  to  the 
Ministry  properly  so   called,  which   were  gradually  developed  by  the 
Church  of  the  early  centuries,  in  accordance  with  her  own  view  of 
her  practical  requirements,  but  without  attempting  to  claim  for  them 
s^ny  direct  Scriptural  authority.     Mr.  Maskell,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  new  edition  of  his  truly  valuable  "Monumenta  Ritualia," — 
(a  new  edition,   I   would  add,   which  is  a  great  boon  to  liturgical 
students) — say§  that  "  these  minor  orders,  including  the  subdiaconate, 
are  not  of  Divine  institution.     Claiming  a  very  high  antiquity,  they, 
nevertheless,  fall  short  of  the  apostolic  age."     In  fact,  the  first  notice 
of  any  one  of  them  is  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Mr.  Maskeirs  inclusion  of  the    subdiaconate  among  them  is    in   full 
accord  with  the  facts  of  the  case ;  although  the  later  Roman  Church 
has  boldly  removed  it  into  the  class  of  "  greater  "  or  "  sacred  "  orders, 
on  account  of  the  close  relation  which  it  acquired  (at  an  early  time) 
to  the  actual  celebration  of  the  Eucharist*     The  Council  of  Trent 
claims   "  Fathers  "  t  in  support  of  this  view ;  but  the  claim  is  really 
unfounded,  and  even  Urban  II.,  to  whom  it  really  refers,  appears  from 
two  decrees  of    his  to  have  somewhat  nicely  distinguished  between 
this  office  and  the  two  classes  of  **  minor"  and  of  " sacred  "  orders—as 
if  it  were  intermediate  between  both.     At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,:^  as  it  is  called,  provides  a 
"  consecration   of   hands  **   for  subdeacons,  which  marks  a  growing 
disposition  to  attach  them  closely  to  the  sacred  orders,  whereas  in  early 
times  they  appear  as  messengers  of  bishops  or  of  churches,  §  and  the 
Laodicene  Council  ||  in  the  fourth  century  is  careful  to  guard  against 
their  wearing  stoles,  or  intruding  on  the  diaconal  office,  or  touching  the 
sacred  vessels,  or  administering  the  consecrated  elements.     If  the  last 
phrase  but  one  is  to  be  taken  literally,1I  it  must  represent  a  merely 

*  Cone.  Trident,  sess.  13,  c  i.     Catech.  ad   Paroch.  ii.,  7,   12.     Compare  the 
Pontifical,  "Videte  cujus  ministerium  vobis  tradttur." 

t  Nam  subdiaconatus  ad  maiores  ordines  a  patribus  .  .  .  refertur.  Cone 
Trid.  1.  c.  The  fathers  referred  to,  Cyprian  and  TertuUian,  prove  nothing  to  that 
effect.  The  note  to  the  decree  then  quotes  Urban  II. ,  whom*  Bingham  quotes  on 
the  other  side  (b.  3,  c.  i,  s.  i).  The  fact  is,  Urban  is  cited  in  Mansi  xx.  728^  as 
having,  in  the  Synod  of  AmaI6,  ordered  that  no  one  should  be  promoted  ex 
minoribus  ordinibus  in  episcopum,  nisi  prius  ante  annum  subdiaconus  aut  diaconos 
sive  presbyter  fiierit  ordmatus.  But  in  Mansi  xx.  738,  is  the  decree  at  the 
Council  ot  Beneventum,  quoted  by  Bingham,  explicitly  declaring  "Sacrvs  oidines* 
dicimus  diaconatum  et  presbyteratum." 

X  Muratori,  Lit.  Rom.  Vetus,  i.  622. 

I  Cyprian,  epistles  9  (Clementius,  subdeacon  sent  with  a  letter  from  Rome)  35, 
49>  7^  (subdeacon  sent  with  Cyprian's  letters). 

II  Laodic.  c.  20,  22,  25,  calling  them  vvripkrai,  a  name  which  had  preTiousIy 
been  given  to  deacons. 

H  Hefele  thinks  it  may  only  mean  that  they  are  not  to  carry  the  ressek  in  the 
procession  of  the  **  great  entrance." 
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local  custom  ;  for  the  "Apostolical  Constitutions'*  speak  otherwise,  and 
the  ancient  series  of  African  Church  rules,*  popularly  ascribed  to  a  so- 
called  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  while  saying  that  they  are  "not 
ordained  with  imposition  of  hands" — a  point  as  to  which  Eastern 
usages  apparently  differed  from  Westem,t — adds,  that  the  bishop 
in  "ordaining"  them  gave  to  them  an  empty  paten  and  chalice, 
while  the  archdeacon  gave  them  a  water-cruet,  napkin,  and  hand- 
kerchief— symbolic  of  their  duty  of  preparing  the  vessels  of  the  altar. 
It  should  be  added  that  they  first  appear  in  the  records  of  the  third 
century.  St.  Cyprian  %  mentions  them  repeatedly,  and  his  contemporary, 
Cornelius  of  Rome,§  reckons  seven  subdeacons  next  after  the  seven 
deacons  of  the  Church.  As  the  office  of  deacons,  in  the  great  cities, 
became  more  important  and  influential,  the  subdeacons,  as  it  were, 
followed  in  their  wake ;  until,  as  we  have  seen,  they  passed  the  frontier 
line  between  the  minor  and  major  orders,  and  in  Roman  ritual  language 
the  title  of  subdeacon  became  applied  to  the  minister — himself,  as  it 
might  be,  a  priest  or  deacon — who  chanted  the  epistle  at  High  Mass. 
Of  course,  every  one  who  becomes  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Church  has 
been  formally  ordained  a  subdeacon,  without  imposition  of  hands,  before 
his  admission  to  the  diaconate. 

The  next  order,  in  the  Latin,  but  not  in  the  Greek  scheme,  is  that  of 
Acolyte  or  attendant.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cornelius  of  Rome;I|  among 
his  clerical  staff  were  not  less  than  forty-two  acolytes.  But  we  know 
nothing  of  their  special  duties  at  this  period ;  at  a  later  time  we  find 
them  described  as  bringing  forward  the  wine  for  the  Eucharist,  and  as 
lighting  the  candles  of  the  church  ;^  or,  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  as 
"  carrying  lights  when  the  gospel  was  to  be  read,  or  the  sacrifice  was  to 
be  offered."  They  existed  in  the  Greek  Church  only  for  a  short  time, 
comparatively  speaking — although  their  Greek  name  may  indicate  a 
Greek  element  in  the  ancient  Church  of  Rome.  They  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  taper-bearers jof  later  times.** 

It  was  about  the  same  period,  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  that 
Exorcists  grew  into  a  separate  order.      Cornelius  mentions  those  of  the 

*  Mansi  iii.  951. 

t  The  Apost.  Constitutions,  viii.  21,  direct  the  bishop  to  lay  his  hands  on 
the  head  of  the  person  ordained  subdeacon  ;  but  St.  Basil  mentions  an  viriipe<rf a 
a\Hp6Q^TO^y  Epist  217,  c.  51,  and  iirripittta  is,  in  the  language  of  the  Laodicene 
Council,  the  subdiaconate.  Bingham  (3.  2,  i),  quotes  St.  Basil  inexactly,  and  Greek 
canonites  understand  him  to  refer  to  readers,  &c.  The  present  Greek  rite  prescribes 
imposition  of  hands,  Euchologion,  p.  244  ;  but  then  it  does  the  like  as  to  readers.  lb. 

P-  23.S. 

t  See  Cypr.  Epistles,  9,  20,  29,  34,  35,  45,  78. 

§  Cornelius  ap  iBuseb.  vi.  43. 

II  Euseb.  vi.  43. 

if  Statuta  ecclesise  antic^ua  ('*4th  c.  of  Carthage**)  c.  6,  "ut  sciat  se  ad 
accendenda  ecclesise  luminana  mancipari ;  accipiat  et  urceolum  vacuum  ad  suggerendum 
Yinnm  in  Eucharistiam  Sanguims  Christi." 

**  See  Isidore  de  Eccl.  Offics.  ii.  14 — the  earliest  instance  of  a  mention  of  lighting 
candles  in  token  of  joy  on  account  of  the  True  Light,  at  the  oblation  itself  as  distinct 
from  the  reading  of  the  gospel.  So  in  Elfric's  canons :  "  The  acolyte  holds  the 
taper  when  the  gospel  is  read  and  the  Housel  hallowed  ....  to  the  honour  of 
Cnrist  who  is  our  Light.**  Goar  (Euchol.  p.  237),  tries  to  prove  that  the  ancient 
Eastern  Church  had  acolytes.  Simeon  of  Thessalonica,  who  is  among  his  witnesses 
as  to  the  identity  of  acolytes  with  deputati  or  ceroferarii,  savs  he  knows  not  why 
the  latter  are  no  longer  appointed,  as  they  had  been  shortly  be&re  in  his  own  church. 
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Roman  Church  as  attending  on  Novatian  when  labouring  under  an 
illness  which  was  attributed  to  '*  possession.''  Epiphanius  mentions 
them  after  the  Readers,  and  the  Laodicene  Council  also  places  them 
between  the  Readers  and  the  Doorkeepers. 

The  Readers  are,  for  our  purpose,  the  most  interesting  of  all  these 
orders,  and  they  are  the  first  to  appear  in  history,  being  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  *  about  a.d.  200.  Their  duty  was  to  read  the  Old  Testament 
lection  and  the  epistle,  and  in  Spain  and  Africa  the  gospel  too,  in 
the  Eucharistic  service,  t  They  read  from  the  elevated  "ambon"  or 
"  pulpit,"  or  **  tribunal,"  as  St.  Cyprian  J  calls  it ;  and  St.  Chrysostom,  § 
who  is  a  witness  for  the  customs  of  the  Syrian  Church  as  well  as  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  tells  us 
that  they  began  by  saying,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  the  deacon 
then  proclaimed  ''Let  us  give  attention."  Cornelius  mentions 
them  without  stating  their  number  on  his  staff.  The  office  was  some- 
times conferred  as  a  distinction  on  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  the 
Church,  or  who  promised  well  for  her  cause ;  thus  St.  Cyprian  ||  took 
evident  pleasure  in  commissioning  two  brave  laymen  who  had  confessed 
Christ  in  persecution  to  read  about  Him  to  the  assembled  congregation. 
Meletius  of  Antioch,  as  Prebendary  Stephens  IT  expresses  it,  made  St- 
John  Chrysostom  a  reader  "as  a  preliminary  step  to  employing  his 
powers  in  some  sphere  of  actual  labour  in  the  Church."  Epiphanius** 
says  that  **  the  reader  is  not  a  priest,  but  as  it  were,  a  scribe  of  the 
word."  Faithful  and  able  men  of  this  order  could  often  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  ;  Chrysostom  himself  had  a  reader  named  Paul.tt 
who  clung  to  him  in  his  troubles,  and  his  predecessor  had  been  glad  to 
take  a  hint  from  the  reader  of  a  sectarian  bishop,  as  to  the  best  way  of 
maniaging  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of  various  com- 
munions at  Constantinople.jlj:  On  the  other  hand,  youths  or  lads  were 
not  seldom  appointed  readers,  as  was  the  case  with  the  young  Julian,§$ 
and  with  the  young  Theodoret;||||  while  at  Milan  and  in  Africa*  boys, 
even  little  boys,  were  thus  distinguished,* probably  with  a  tender 
recollection  of  our  Lord's  acceptance  of  "  praise  perfected  "  ^^  from 
childish  lips.  The  mode  of  appointment,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  it 
from  the  African  records,  was  by  first  emphatically  attesting  the  ''  faith, 
good  life,  and  ability"***  of  the  candidate,  and  then  publicly  delivering  to 
him  the  codex  or  roll  of  Scripture,  with  the  words,  "  Take  this  and  be 
a  reader  of  God's  Word,  and  if  thou  shalt  have  faithfully  and  profitably 
discharged  this  office,  thou  shalt  have  a  part  with  those  who  have 
ministered  His  Word," — an  address  which  was  adopted  into  the  Roman 

•  Tert.  de  Prsescript.  Hser.  41. 

ton  their  reading  the  ':}^^l  j  see  Hammond's  Liturgies,  p.  99- 

„  •*  gospels  "     Cyprian,  Epist.  38,  2 ;  I  C.  of  Toledo,  c.  ^. 

X  Cyprian,  Epist.,  38  and  39. 

§  Chrysostom,  in  2  Thess.  Horn.  3,  4. ;  Act.  Apost.  Horn.  xix.  5. 
II  Cyprian,  Epist.  38  on  Aurelius  ;  39  on  Celerinus. 
ir  Stephens,  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom,  p.  23. 

**  Epiphanius,   Expositio   Fid.  Cath.  21.  ++  Socrates,  vi.  15. 

Xt  Socrates,  v.  10.  §§  Sozomen,  v.  2. 

nil  Theodoret,  Relig.  Hist.   12. 

iriT  St.  Ambrose,   de  excessu  Fratris,  i.    61.     St.  Augastine  de  consensu  E^'an- 
gelist.  i.  13 ;  Sermon  352.    Victor  Vitensis,  de  Persecutione  Vandal,  v.  9. 
**•  •*4th  C.  of  Carthage"  1.  c 
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sacramentaries,"'  and  so  found  its  way  into  the  pontifical  of  Archbisfaop 
Egbert  t  of  York,  was  summarised  in  Elfric's  Canon, :(  and  may  perhaps 
remind  us  of  what  Hooker  has  said  as  to  the  relation  between  reading 
the  Lessons  and  preaching.  §  Similarly  in  the  Eastern  Church,  the 
readers  were  appointed  in  some  places  with  imposition  of  hands,  ||  but 
in  Asia  Minor,  or  at  any  rate,  in  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  without  it ;  so 
in  the  present  Greek  Church  the  ordaining  bishop  places,  according  to 
the  usual  form,  his  hand,  but  by  one  rite  his  own  pallium  or  stole,  on 
the  head  of  the  new  reader,  and  after  prayer,  gives  him  ''  the  book  of 
the  Apostle,"^[  out  of  which  he  then  for  the  first  time  reads.  After 
which  he  is  exhorted  to  remember  that  "  the  reader's  office  is  the  first 
step  to  the  priesthood,  and  that  he  has  to  aim,  in  his  discharge  of  it,  at 
the  edification  of  those  who  hear  him."  The  Eastern  Church  still 
unites  with  this  office  that  of  Singer  or  Chanter,  and  they  are  similarly 
combined  in  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert.**  They  were  distinguished  by  the 
so-called  43rd  Apostolical  Canon,  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,tt  by  the 
Liturgy  of  St  Mark4j:  by  "the  ancient  statutes  of  the  Church  of  Africa,§§ 
and  by  Isidore  of  Seville,||||  who  calls  the  singer  a  **  psalmist.'*  The  very 
name  of  *'  cantor,"  as  an  order,  is  extinct  in  the  Roman  rite. 

The  last  and  lowest  of  the  minor  orders,  as  reckoned  by  the  Roman 
Church,  is  the  humble  rank  of  theOstiaryor  Doorkeeper,^  ^  corresponding 
in  part  to  the  modem  verger  or  sexton.  These  functionaries,  who  may 
have  been  at  first  appointed  to  act  as  a  safeguard  during  persecution,  are 
mentioned  by  Cornelius  in  the  third  century,  and  in  the  next  century  by 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  **•  and  by  Epiphanius.  ttt  In  most  places,  it 
would  seem  the  duty  of  keeping  the  door  was  anciently  discharged  by  the 
sub-deacons,  especially  with  reference  to  the  women's  entrance  into  the 
Church,  and  in  that  case  the  ostiary  could  only  act  under  the  sub- 
deacon.  The  African  rites  directed  the  bishop  to  give  to  the  new 
ostiary  the  keys  of  the  Church^j::^  with  a  serious  admonition  as  to  his 
r^ponsibility  for  the  safety  of  all  that  those  keys  were  to  guard. 
Bingham  §§§  tells  us  that  this  order  came  to  an  end  in  the  East  after  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  In  fact,  the  Eastern  Church  now  acknow- 
ledge only  two  orders  below  the  diaconate,  those  of  Subdeacons  and  of 
Readers  or  Singers.  Besides  Subdeacons  (who,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
in  the  West  treated  as  in  holy  orders,  and  in  the  East  have  practically  a 
similar  position),  and  Readers,  the  Western  Churches  of  the  Latin  rite 
keep  up,  firo  format  the  orders  of  acolyte,  exorcist,  and  ostiary.      But, 


*  Sec  Muratori  i.  620  ;   ii.  418.  t  Egbert's  Pontifical,  p.  12. 

t  "The  Lector  is  to  read  in  God*s  Charch,   and  is  ordained  to  pablish  God's 
^Vord."    Elfric's  Canons,  No.  2. 

%  Hooker,  E.  P.,  v.  22.  II  Apost.  Constit.  viii.  22. 

H  Goar,  Euchol.,  p.  233-236.  **  Egbert's  Pontifical,  p.  12. 

ft  Laodic,  c.  23,  15.  tX  Hammond's  Liturgies,  p.  73. 

SS  Mansi,  iii.,  952. 

till  Isidore  de  eccl.  offic,  12.     Compare  the  old  form  of  ordination  in  Muratori 
"'  415*  "  psalmista,  id  est  cantor,"  after  the  ''  4th  C.  of  Carthage." 

^iT  See  Bingham,  iii.  6.  3.  ***  Laodic,  c.  24. 

ttt  Epiphanius,  Exp.  Fid.  Cath.  21,  mentions  them  last  of  all,  after  the  Copiata 
>vho  attended  to  funerals,  especially  those  of  the  poor.     See  Bingham,  iii.  c  8. 

V^  In  Elfric's  canons  the  ostiary  is  described  as  signifying  church-time  by  the 
bells,  unlocking  the  church  to  believers,  and  locking  it  against  unbelievers  (no.  1 1). 
Bingham,  1.  c 
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as  Mr.  Maskell  •  says,  "  long  before  the  Reformation  the  minor  orders, 
whatever  the  theory  may  have  been,  had  in  fact  and  practice  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  now  they  have  also  fallen  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  names  were  retained,  and  the  clergy 
were  required  to  pass  through  the  minor  orders,"  by  a  rapid  transition  of 
which,  it  is  fair  to  add,  an  early  instance  might  be  found  in  the 
exceptional  promotion  of  St.  Ambrose,t  who  is  said,  his  biographer  tells 
us,  to  have  "fulfilled"  within  one  week  **the  several  ecclesiastical 
functions,"  until  at  the  end  of  it  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Milan. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  preliminary  rite  of  conferring  the  tonsure, 
whereby,  according  to  the  Roman  Pontifical,  aspirants  first  enter  upon 
the  clerical  state. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  it  was  usual  in  ancient  times  for  a  person  to 
ascend  from  the  minor  orders  to  the  major  or  sacred?  Apparently 
many  never  did  so  ascend ;  as  many  remained  deacons  all  their  lives,  so 
many  would  remain,  e,g.  readers.  The  historian  Theodorus,  sumamed 
Lector,  is  an  instance  in  point.  Moreover,  when  Julian's  Christian 
guides  complacently  listened  to  his  reading  of  Scripture  in  the 
cathedral  of  Nicomedia,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  to  follow 
on  this  hopeful  conformity  of  his  to  ecclesiastical  usage,  they 
could  hardly  expect  that  he  would  devote  himself  permanently  to  a 
clerical  life.  As  many  never  rose  above  the  rank  of  reader,  so  doubtless 
many  took  it  up  only  for  a  time.  It  involved  no  binding  obligation. 
A. man  might  fulfil  the  office  for  a  time,  and  then  resume  ordinary  lay 
work.  Of  the  young  boys  who  recited  or  chanted  from  the  ambons  of 
the  West,  some  would,  like  that  Epiphanius  J  of  Pavia  whom  Gibbon 
praises,  adopt  the  ministerial  life  as  their  future,  and  rise,  it  may  be,  to 
the  episcopate.  Others  would  grow  up  as  Christian  laymen,  retaining 
through  life,  it  might  be  hoped,  a  recollection  of  their  boyish  ministra- 
tions, just  as  many  good  men  look  back  to  the  days  when  they  were 
choristers  in  this  or  that  church. 

Practically,  the  question  for  Churchmen  is,  whether  anything  can  be 
learned  from  this  ancient  institution  of  non -ministerial  orders,  if  we 
may  so  describe  them,  which  can  help  towards  the  great  common  object 
of  utilizing  lay  faith,  lay  zeal,  lay  energy,  in  the  work  of  saving  souls, 
and  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ,  more  directly  than  by  the  formation 
of  Church  Guilds ;  or  again,  towards  supplementing  the  labours  of  the 
clefgyi  in  a  field  too  vast  for  them  to  occupy  unassisted,  by  subordinate, 
yet  recognised  and  duly  organised  ministries  of  preaching,  catechising, 
visiting,  and  the  like.  Such  an  object,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  would 
be  in  harmony  with  the  words  of  the  great  Saint  of  "  golden  lips,"  who, 
while  he  held  very  lofty  views  of  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  the 
Christian  priesthood,  could  exhort  his  hearers  *'  not  to  throw  the  whole 
concern  on  the  priests,"  but  to  interest  themselves  personally  in  the 
whole  Church,  as  in  a  common  body.  § 

Some  forty  years  ago,  the  present  Prime  Minister,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
his  remarkable  volume  on  Church  Principles  considered  in  their  results^ 


*  Maskell,  Mon.  Ritual,  ii.,  p.  cxvi. 
+  Paulinus,  Vit.  S.  Ambros.  s.  9. 

X  Fortius  Epiphanius,  see  Gibbon  iv.  291.    Ennodius,  who  wrote  his  life,n7S 
that  he  was  made  a  reader  at  eight  years  old  (Sirmond,  Op.  L  996). 
S  S.  Chrys.  in  2  Cor.  Horn.  18.  3. 
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observed  that  "  Antiquity  yields  abundant  evidence  of  regulations,  which, 
in  conformity  to  the  clear  spirit  of  Scripture,  provided  a  broad  and  open 
course  for  the  zeal  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Church ;"  adding  that  in 
proportion  as  '^  the  sacerdotal  office  was  seen  in  its  historical  connection 
with  our  Saviour  through  the  persons  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  its  actual 
stewardship  of  the  Holy  Sacraments,"  no  **  fear  could  be  entertained 
that  if  any  religious  offices  whatever  were  ostensibly  assigned  to  laymen, 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  clergy "  would  be  forgotten.  "  It  is  a 
mistake,"  he  proceeded,  "  to  suppose  that  the  effect  of  Catholic  prin- 
ciples is  unduly  to  elevate  the  clergy  with  relation  to  the  people ;  it  is, 
much  rather,  to  raise  the  position  of  both." 

But  how  to  attain  this  object  ? 

One  may  trust  that  there  will  be  no  serious  attempt  to  alter  the  law  or 
custom  of  the  Church  by  making  the  Diaconate  temporary  and  terminable. 
Persons  sometimes  talk  of  a  **  Lay  Diaconate."  If  they  mean  the 
Diaconate  of  the  Churchy  the  phrase  is  a  contradiction  in  terms*  As 
early  as  the  Ignatian*  period,  Deacons  were  recognised  as  "  Ministers  of 
God  and  the  Church."  In  the  fourth  century,  when  the  presbyterate 
and  episcopate  were  in  full  power  and  energy,  a  Western  father  could 
still  speak  of  Deacons  as  holding  a  ''priesthood  of  the  third  class.*' t 
We  are  somewhat  tempted  at  this  day  to  purchase  ''expansiveness"  and 
*'  efficiency "  at  the  cost  of  essential  Church  principle ;  and  one  of  the 
most  real,  if  not  the  most  patent  dangers  for  the  English  clergy  is  a 
secularization  of  its  corporate  tone.  Better  far  to  say,  ''  If  you  want  to 
serve  the  Church,  and  the  Church's  Lord  above,  as  a  deacon,  you  can- 
not remain  a  layman  as  well.  To  become  a  deacon  is  to  enter  Holy 
Orders,  and  to  undertake  the  obligations  of  a  minister  of  Christ.  You 
cannot,  so  to  speak,  have  it  both  ways ;  you  cannot  have  the  freedom 
of  a  lay  life,  and  at  the  same  time  profess  to  be  a  clergyman."  By 
freedom  y  of  course,  is  meant  exemption  from  specially  clerical  require- 
ments. The  question  whether  every  deacon  should  or  should  not  be 
required  to  proceed  to  the  presbyterate,  may  be  thought  to  lose  its 
interest,  if  the  diaconate  be  regarded  in  this  light  The  last  collect  in 
the  Ordination  of  Deacons  appears  to  suppose  an  affirmative  answer, 
and  the  field  of  ministerial  labour  demands  an  increase  of  men  qualified 
to  do  full  work  in  it ;  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
men  might  be  allowed,  as  so  often  of  old,  to  remain  deacons  for  life. 
Again,  if  some  deacons,  and  for  that  matter,  some  bishops  and  priests, 
have  at  times  pursued  secular  callings  for  a  livelihood — as  St.  SpyridionJ 
of  Cyprus  kept  sheep,  and  another  good  old  prelate  wove  linen,  §  and  a 
poor  Nonjuring  bishop  in  the  last  century  acted  as  a  bookseller — these 
men,  and  such  as  they,||  were  all  the  time  essentially  clergymen  or 
bishops,  just  as  St.  Paul  was  an  apostle  while  he  made  tents ;  and  their 
secular  work  was  matter  of  necessity,  or  perchance,  in  part,  of  charity 
or  humility.      They  were  not  men  of   lay  professions,  uniting  the 

'  '■  '  ■■■■■■■^■■■■■■■l  ■  ,  ■  ■■»«^.  .  ■  ■■■■■■     ■^■.     M»1.     ^     .      ■  ■■ 

•  S.  Ignat.  Ep.  Trail.  2. 

t  Optatus,  i.   "in  lertio    sacerdotio    constitutos,^    quoted  by    Bingham,   b.  ii. 

c  19,  s.  15- 

X  Spyridion,  Socrates  i.  12. 

§  Zeno,  Sozomen  vii.  28. 

II  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  mentions  a  reader   who  maintained  himself  by  trade^- 
(Epistles,  vi.  8.) — which  is  more  to  our  present  purpose. 
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clerical  character  with  their  profession  or  their  trade.     All  this  points 
to  a  retention  of  the  diaconate  as  strictly  an  order  of  clergy,  inyolving 
in  a  practical  if  not  in  a  technical  sense,  that  "  character"  of  a  minister 
of  Christ,  which  the  conscience  of  the  Church  has  ever  regarded  as 
'*  indelible.*'    That  plough  once  taken  in  hand,  there  should  be  no 
looking  back.     But  it  is  quite  different  with  such  orders  as  those  of 
Subdeacon  or  of  Reader ;  for  the  other  minor  orders  are  not  practically 
in   question.      What  is  it  that  we  want?     Men  to  work  for  Christ 
under  the  Church's  commission,  without  ceasing  to  be  professional 
men,  or  men  of  business,  or  tradesmen,  or  whatever  else.    It  is,  I  think, 
important  that  they  should  not  be  called  by  a  title  distinctly  clerical ; 
it  is  the  laymen  whom  we  want  to  get  hold  of,  to  employ  under  due 
authority,  to  set  to  work  in  outlying  districts,  or  at  mission   chapels, 
or    elsewhere.      For    this    reason,   Subdeacon  would    appear  a  less 
desirable  title  than  Reader ;  and  it  might,  to  the  ordinary  English  ear, 
sound  too  "  antiquarian  "  and  pedantic  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  or  it 
might  arouse  the  sensitiveness  which  recoils  from   **  ecclesiasticism." 
If  the  office  of  Reader  be  generally  revived — as  it  has  been  revived  in 
several  dioceses — it  would,  no  doubt,  be  different  in  one  respect  from 
the  Readership  of  antiquity.     These  old   Readers  or  Singers  were 
regarded  as  clerics ;    we  do  not  so  practically  regard  our  choirroen, 
who,  in  some  respects,  represent  for  us  that  one  most  ancient  minor 
order.      In  other    words,   among  us  the  idea  of  the   "clergy"  or 
**  clerics "  has  become    co-extensive    with  the  Ministry  proper ;  we 
have  lost  the  notion  of  a  class  of  officials  distinct  from  the  body  of 
laymen,  and  yet  distinct  from  the  **  Sacred  Orders;"  and  we  should  impair 
what  remains  of  the  English  belief  in  the  doctrine  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  if  we  were  now  to  extend  the  name  and  nature  of 
the  "  Clergy "  beyond  its  area.     The  modern  Church  Reader,  again, 
would  be  wanted  not  merely  to  assist  the  clergyman  by  reading  lessons 
in  Church  (and,  indeed,  there  is  a  reasonable  objection,  to  which  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  has  given  utterance,  against  frequent  abdications 
of  that  function  by  the  clergy),  but  to  conduct  short  services  out  of 
church,  to  catechize,  give  addresses,  visit, — work   which  was    never, 
that  we  know  of,  entrusted  to  the  Reader  in  ancient  times.     But  this 
would  be  a  very  legitimate  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  title.     It  is,  in 
itself,  broad  enough  to  include  all  that  we  want,  inclusive  of  such  preach- 
ing, in  places  exterior  to  the  church  itself,  as  the  Bishop  may  see  fit  to 
entrust  to  a  competent  "  lay-helper."     It  seems  needless  to  add  that  a 
Reader  should  be  appointed,  as  mostly  of  old,  without  imposition  of 
hands.     That  it  is  now  otherwise  in  the  Greek  Church  does  not  prove 
that  it  was  not  so  in  the  primitive,  except  so  far  as  the  "  Apostolic 
Constitutions  "  may  represent  a  practice.     That  rite  mighty  indeed,  have 
been  employed,  had  it  seemed  good,  in  the  earlier  Christian  society, 
within    which    benedictions    were    naturally    and    frequently  so    con- 
ferred ;  and  there  would  be  little  risk  of  confounding  such  benedictory 
appointment  with  a  ministerial  ordination.     Yet  if  it  was  thought  well 
even  then  to  avoid  that  risk,  much  more    so  is  this    the   case   when 
the  idea  of  the  ministerial  commission  has  lost  so  much  of  its  force  and 
vividness.     Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that,  although  it  might  often 
be  desirable  that    young   men  who   aspire  to    Holy  Orders  should 
pass  through  a  preliminary  stage  of  service  as   Readers,  yet,  generally 
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speaking,  those  whom  we  wish  to  employ  in  the  common  cause  of  all 
are  laymen^  who  are  not  to  become  clergymen,  and  who,  therefore,  are 
to  be  appoiniedy  not  "  ordained  ; "  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  restore 
thus  far,  and  under  changed  conditions,  at  least  one  "  Minor  Order/' 
which  may,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  do  not  a  little  for  that  Kingdom 
in  which  the  new  should  ever  be  old,  and  the  old  may  ever  become 
new. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Fremantle,  Dean  of  Ripon. 

I  VHLL  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting  long,  because  if  I  did  so  I  should  have  to 
repeat  very  much  what  has  been  said  by  Mr  Sydney  Gedge,  with  whose  remarks  I 
entirely  agree,  and  because  I  wish  that  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Jackson  Mason,  should 
have  time  to  speak.  I  will  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
advantages  that  would  arise  from  an  extended  diaconate.  Those  who  have  lived,  as  I 
have,  for  nearly  seven  years  among  the  thick  population  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, must  be  of  opinion  that  the  Church  of  England,  with  all  its  advantages  and 
privileges,  is  undermanned  and  underpaid.  We  have  parishes  in  the  West  Riding, 
containing  seven,  eight,  ten,  and  even  fifteen  thousand  people,  worked  by  a  single 
clergyman,  with  perhaps  occasional  help  of  a  curate  or  a  lay-reader  supplied  by  the 
Pastoral  Aid  or  the  Additional  Curates'  Society.  I  would  ask  you  to  imagine  how 
that  man,  with  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  him,  can  be  supposed  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Church  of  England  to  regard  every  person  in  his  parish  as  under  his 
spiritual  care.  I  appeal  to  you,  my  lord,  who  have  so  large  an  experience  in  London 
parishes,  whether  it  is  not  very  hard  for  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be 
held  responsible  for  doing  the  work  of  the  Church,  who  is  utterly  incompetent  to  do 
it,  simply  because  he  has  not  the  hands,  nor  the  means,  nor  the  strength  to  do  it  ?  It 
is  in  such  cases  as  these  that  the  advantages  of  an  extension  of  the  diaconate  would 
be  chiefly  felt.  I  presume,  however,  that  such  an  extension  would  not  entail  an  altera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  Church.  I  have  looked  through  the  historical  authorities  to 
which  Dr.  Bright  referred,  and  I  cannot  find  that  the  diaconate  was  of  necessity  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  Presbytery.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  that  the  deacons  formed  a 
distmct  order,  and  I  can  discover  no  foundation  for  the  idea  in  the  Church  of  England 
that  the  diaconate  must  be  a  novitiate  and  a  preparation  for  the  Presbytery.  Philip 
lived  and  died  a  deacon,  and  so  did  St.  Stephen,  and  I  do  not  see  that  because  a  man 
is  ordained  a  deacon,  he  must  of  necessity  be  made  a  priest.  If  the  proposals  for  the 
extension  of  the  lav-diaconate  were  carried  out,  we  should  have  a  numoer  of  ordained 
ministers  in  our  Church  who  would  meet  all  the  necessities  of  our  overgrown  popula- 
tion. We  already  can  get  lay-readers  as  sub-deacons,  but  what  we  want  is  mmisters, 
men  who  can  read  the  service  and  preach  both  in  the  church  and  in  mission 
rooms,  men  who  can  visit  the  people,  men  of  experience  —  not  young  men 
just  launched  from  the  universities  and  training  colleges,  like  those  who  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  are  sometimes  placed  in  charge  of  a  large  parish,  although  utterly 
unfit  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  it.  If  we  find  men  of  piety,  men  of  good  report,  men  of 
spiritual  experience,  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  willing  voluntarily  to  conse- 
crate themselves  to  this  blessed  work,  we  ought  to  accept  their  services  cordially,  and 
to  enlist  them  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  are  ordained  ministers  of  Christ.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  to  a  layman  of  this  character,  "  We  will  give  you  a  bishop's 
license."  He  thanks  you  for  nothing.  He  can  go  about  the  parish  and  do  the  work 
without  such  a  license.  But  if  we  say,  "  We  give  you  the  ordination  of  the  Church, 
bring  you  under  the  hands  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  and 
make  you,  in  truth  and  reality,  a  minister  of  Christ,"  then  that  man  will  feel  that  he 
has  a  position,  a  direct  and  holy  calling,  and  he  will  go  about  his  work  with  the  power 
and  with  the  influence  of  one  separated  and  sent  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Remember, 
also,  that  these  men  will  have  no  temptation  to  enter  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  profit 
or  for  the  sake  of  making  a  mere  profession  of  it.  They  will  do  the  work  voluntarily, 
they  will  consecrate  not  only  themselves  but  their  substance  to  the  work  of  the  Church 
What  a  stimulus  to  increased  zeal,  and  of  bountifulness  on  the  part  of  the  Church  would 
it  be  to  see  men  of  rank,  men  of  influence,  men  of  property,  men  of  ability,  thus 
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giving  themselves  up  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  The  influence  of  such  men  in  thdr 
social  circles,  and  the  t3dng  to  the  Church  of  those  who  might  otherwise,  perhaps,  ^ 
oif  into  other  denominations  must  be  of  immense  advantage.  Special  good  wonid  be 
expected  from  men  of  rank,  or  of  high  social  position  and  of  earnest  piety,  self-denial, 
and  consecration  to  Christ,  taking  their  places  freely  and  gratuitously  on  the  Lord's 
side.  The  result  would  be  also  an  immense  relief  to  the  parochial  ministers,  for  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  them — they  would  feel  that  they  bad  hands 
as  well  as  hearts  to  co-operate  in  the  ministry.  I  may  be  asked,  *'  Should  we  find 
such  men  ? "  My  answer  is  that  other  churches  meet  with  them,  and  they  find  tbcm 
most  useful.  I  have  with  me  a  most  interesting  letter  from  the  Bishop  <^  Jamaica, 
who  tells  me  he  has  employed  persons  of  this  sort — retired  planters  and  men  of  bua- 
ness  who  have  a  sufficiency  of  their  own — that  he  has  ordained  them,  and  they  have 
become  deacons  just  of  the  stamp  and  order  I  am  now  advocating.  One  of  these,  not 
being  satisfied  with  giving  himself  up  gratuitously  to  the  Church,  whenever  he  makes 
any  money  by  preaching  lor  other  people,  applies  it  to  the  work  of  the  Church.  The 
fact  of  laymen  in  our  Church  being  willing  to  read  the  lessons  and  sing  in  church,  and 
to  preach  in  mission  rooms  and  the  open  air  and  the  like,  proves  that  there  would  be 
men  willing' to  enter  the  diaconate,  and  my  experience  is  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
retired  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  retired  tradesmen,  lawyers,  medical  men,  and  k> 
on,  who  would  come  forward  if  only  the  Church  would  put  confidence  in  them,  and 
look  on  them  as  qualified  in  every  sense  to  become  fellow-workers  and  fellow-ministets 
in  the  Church. 


Eugene  Stock,  Esq.,  London. 

When  I  have  read  papers  and  letters  in  the  newspapers,  and  debates  in  Diocesan 
Conferences  on  this  subject— and  there  have  been  a  good  many  of  them  of  late  years 
— the  question  I  have  been  accustomed  to  put  to  myself  is  one  which  I  find  is  very 
rarely  grappled  with.  It  is  this — **  Is  the  proposed  diaconate  to  be  lay  or  clerical? 
This  question  was  dealt  with  by  Canon  Bright,  but  I  do  not  know  what  answer  iir. 
Bernard,  and  many  other  excellent  advocates  of  a  permanent  diaconate,  would  give  to 
it.  We  are  told  by  Canon  Bright,  who  is  a  high  authority  on  the  subject,  that  **\xf 
deacon  "  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  I  would  put  the  question  in  this  form — '*  If  John 
Smith  becomes  a  permanent  deacon,  will  he  be  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  or  Mr.  John 
Smith  ?  "  That  is  a  very  plain  way  of  putting  it  In  Canada  the  other  day,  two  men 
were  formally  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Ontario  as  "  permanent  deacons,"  but  it  is 
not  stated  whether  they  will  be  called  Rev.  or  not,  which  is  the  essential  point.  Do 
we  want  him  to  be  "  the  Rev.,"  or  simply  "Mr."  John  Smith?  I  believe  we  want 
him  to  be  Mr.  John  Smith,  without  the  '*  Rev."  If  you  call  him  "  Rev.,"  you  instant^ 
debase  the  position  that  title  holds  with  the  general  population.  If  you  nave  a  laxge 
number  of  "rev.  gentlemen,"  who  are  unable  to  fulfil  certain  clerical  duties,  and 
have  no  chance  of  being  able  to  do  so,  it  will  not  only  bring  the  men  themselves  into 
contempt  with  the  people,  but  it  will  bring  the  title  they  bear  into  the  same  contempt 
What  is  wanted  is,  to  employ  those  who  will  be  unmistakably  laymen.  That  being  so, 
is  it  possible  to  call  them  deacons  ?  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  not  be  possible. 
I  suppose  most  of  us  imagine  that  the  original  deacon  was  not  a  clergyman ;  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  revert  to  those  times  now.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  instead  of 
attempting  to  make  an  office  half-way  between  the  clergyman  and  the  layman — "  neither 
fish,  nesh,  nor  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring  " — the  bishops  and  clergy  will  make  up  their 
minds  to  obtain  the  help  of  laymen,  without  making  them  half  clergymen.  Let  the 
clergy  remain  in  the  position  of  high  respect  they  occupy,  and  let  the  laymen  have 
their  place  also.  On  this  point  I  almost  entirely  endorse  what  has  fallen  from  Mr. 
Gedge.  I  might  have  hesitated  to  speak  of  lay  preaching,  for  fear  of  being  mison* 
derstood,  but  the  applause  with  which  Mr.  G edge's  remarks  were  greeted  by  an 
audience  mainly  clencal,  assures  me  that  there  are  many  clergymen  in  this  room  who 
are  anxious  not  to  exclude  laymen  from  even  the  higher  branches  of  parochial  work. 
What  we  want  is  a  body  of  men  who  are  distinctly  laymen,  licensed  by  the  bishopi 
and  without  now  discussing  the  lower  functions  which  laymen  can  exercise  in  the 
Church,  I  say  that  they  must  be  men  who  can  preach.  It  is  not  of  the  smallest  use 
to  lay  down  laws  and  frame  schemes  on  this  subject  if  preaching  is  excluded,  be- 
cause if  it  be  the  best  men  will  be  generally  excluded.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
rather  absurd  to  cite  the  case  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Stevenson  Blackwood,  because  he  is 
no  doubt  an  exceptional  man ;  but  there  are  numbers  of  men  more  or  less  of  that 
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type,  and  why  should  not  they  be  utilised  under  the  bishop's  authority  ?  Such  men 
must  of  course  do  the  work  gratuitously.  John  Smith,  when  he  becomes  a  *'  per- 
manent deacon/'  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  working  at  his  profession,  whether  he 
be  a  barrister  or  a  shopkeeper ;  but  if  so,  he  must  surely  be  a  layman.  There  must 
also  be  licenses  to  men  who  can  only  take  work  occasionally.  I  believe  myself  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  the  best  men  who  could  not  undertake  to  minister 
regularly  in  a  particular  place,  but  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  bishop's 
permission  for  occasional  work.  I  am,  I  will  suppose,  staying  with  a  clerical  friend 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  or,  it  may  be,  in  a  small  suburban  parish.  On  the  Satur- 
day evening  in  the  very  middle  of  August,  he  is  taken  suddenly  and  dangerouslv  ill — (I 
am  thinking  of  a  real  case^ — his  family  in  their  grief  and  distress  have  to  rush  in  all 
clirections  for  a  clergyman  to  take  the  services  on  the  next  day.  But  suppose  I,  a 
layman,  in  the  emergency,  not  as  a  regular  thing,  and  not  interfering  with  the  clerical 
order  at  all,  am  enabled  to  take  part  of  the  service,  such  part  as  the  authorities  may 
sanction  ;  and,  if  not  from  the  pulpit,  at  all  events  from  the  lectern,  say  a  few  words 
of  exhortation  to  the  people,  how  much  difficulty  and  anxiety  would  at  once  be  ob- 
viated. I  feel  I  may  speak,  especially  in  this  IMocese  and  at  this  Congress,  in  flavour 
of  such  a  work  as  this,  not  only  because  I  am  one  who  has  once  or  twice,  a  few  years 
agO|  addressed  a  congregation  from  the  lectern  of  a  Church,  but  because  on  the  first 
occasion  I  did  so  it  was  at  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Maclagan,  now  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  and  President  of  this  Congress.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Church,  whether  they  cannot  step  a  little  aside  from  the  somewhat  fantastic 
schemes  propounded  respecting  minor  orders,  and  commission  laymen,  as  la3rmen, 
not  necessarily  of  the  humbler  classes,  but  not  to  exclude  them,  to  take  the  best  men 
everywhere,  and  to  put  them  forward  as  at  least  occasional  helpers  in  the  functions  I 
have  referred  to. 


The  Rev.  Jackson  Mason,  Vicar  of  Pickhill,  Thirsk. 

I  HEARD  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  the  stirring  speech  of  Mr.  Sydnev  Gedge,  and  I 
r^ard  it  as  one  of  the  many  proofs  which  are  commg  now  to  the  fore  that  the  laity  of 
England  are  awaking  to  ihe  great  truth  that  an  earnest  and  intelligent  layman  is  a  poten- 
tial deacon — ^in  other  words,  that  there  is  notliing  in  Holy  Scripture,  nothing  in  the 
principle  of  the  thing,  between  him  and  the  diaconate  ;  nothing  absolutely  beyond  a 
few  vexatious  technicalities,  which  both  Church  and  State  will  do  wisely  rather  to 
minimise  than  to  exaggerate.  Surely  the  need  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  momentous 
since  tfie  Reformation.  The  very  fact  that  1,000  persons  are  added  to  our  population 
every  day,  and  that  the  supply  of  cleigy  is  absolutely  at  a  standstill,  ^hows  how  great 
it  is.  Such  a  need  sends  us  to  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  for  counsel,  and  we 
shall  find  that  counsel  in  His  written  Word.  For  what  was  the  true  diaconate,  the 
apostolic  diaconate,  which  we  desire  to  revive,  but  the  double  remedy  for  the  two-fold 
danger  which  now  besets  the  Church  ?  We  need  both  to  reinforce  the  clergy,  who  are 
overworked,  and  to  evangelise  the  masses,  not  with  the  help  of  self-sent  Aquilas  and 
Prisdllas,  but  by  an  ordamed  diaconate.  The  early  deacons  were  the  early  evangelists. 
The  first  missionary  expansion  of  the  Early  Church  resulted  from  the  first  establishment 
and  extension  of  the  diaconate.  St.  Stephen  was  the  ^eat  means  of  evangelising  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  and  through  him  the  Gentile  world.  Philip  went  down  to  Samaria  and 
evangelised  there,  putting  in  the  sickle  into  that  great  spiritual  harvest  which  Our 
Lord  had  seen  ripening  when  he  sat  at  Jacob's  Well.  Philip  remained  to  his  dpng 
day  a  deacon-evangelist — a  permanent  deacon  if  there  ever  was  one — characterised 
even  at  Caesarea  as  "one  of  tne  seven."  But  now,  if  you  turn  to  the  description  of  the 
scriptural  diaconate,  you  will  notice  at  once  how  the  modem  office  has  drifted  away 
from  the  early  model.  The  early  deacons  were  to  be  not  only  as  we  lamely  render 
the  Greek,  "men  of  honest  report,"  but  men  of  established  Christian  character 

(/lapTUpov/ulvouc)  \  and  St.  Paul  adds  that  they  were  also  to  be  married  men  who 
could  rule  their  own  families  well.  Do  we  find  anything  equivalent  to  this  in  the 
stripling  diaconate  of  the  present  day  ?  Certainly  not  Turn  next  to  the  ordinal ; 
there  we  find  the  bishop  re-echoing  St.  Paul  and  asking,  "  Will  you  apply  all  your  dili- 
gence to  frame  and  fashion  your  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  your  families^  according  to 
the  Doctrine  of  Christ  ?  "  and  lo,  the  deacon  promises  to  rule  his  family  before  he  has 
even  the  prospect  of  a  family  to  rule  1  Plainly  then,  the  narrow,  cramped  thing  we 
24 
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now  call  the  diaconate  is  not  co-extensive  with  that  intended  by  our  oidinal  anj  more 
than  it  coincides  with  the  scriptural  office.  To  bring  us  back  to  the  original  modd, 
we  must,  in  the  first  instance,  admit  older  men ;  not  novices,  as  Dr.  Hook  said  kng 
ago,  but  men  trained  in  the  battle  of  life,  proved  by  experience,  and  tau^t  to  know 
their  own  minds ;  public  school  men,  who  can  pass  any  bishop's  examinaUon,  and  who 
know  their  Greek  Testament  far  better  than  many  a  raw  recruit,  whom  the  examining 
chaplains  are  obliged  to  pass  out  of  sheer  desperation,  to  meet  Uie  pressing  necessities 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Only  let  it  be  known  that  the  bbhops  are  willing  to  ordain 
older  men  to  the  third  order,  and  I  believe  that  the  shyness  which  now  keeps  men  back 
from  trenching,  as  they  think,  on  the  sacred  functions  of  the  ministry,  will  change  into 
delight,  and  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  men,  the  very  cream  of  our 
Chnstian  laity,  who  will  start  up  from  all  quarters  and  apply  for  the  diaconate.  The 
second  step  b  to  admit  men  who  would  retain  their  secular  callings,  volunteers  and 
men  of  independent  means.  Many  objections  are  urged  against  such  a  course,  bat  I 
believe  that  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  ordinal  expressly  gives  a  discretionaiy  power 
to  the  bishop  to  make  a  diaconate  permanent  in  certain  cases.  Thoi^h  we  are  told  by 
lawyers  that  the  word  '*  may ''  in  legal  phraseology  means  *'  must,"  it  can  have  no  such 
meaning  in  this  case,  because  here  there  is  a  contrast  between  * '  may  **  and  *'  must,"  in 
two  consecutive  sentences.  The  rubric  says  that  the  deacon  "  must  continue  "  in  the 
office  of  deacon  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  and  then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  afterwards 
"  he  may  be  admitted  "  to  the  priesthood.  The  **  must  is  imperative ;  the  *'  maT" 
is  as  clearly  optional.  Now  all  we  want  is,  that  the  bishops  should  exercise  the  discre- 
tionary power  which  is  here  given  to  them,  and  in  some  instances  allow  or  constrain 
men  to  remain  deacons.  Those  were  weighty  words,  which  were  spoken  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  at  the  Congress  of  1862  :  '*  It  does  not  seem  to  be  bevond  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  existing  Cnurch  to  permit  permanent  deacons  to  do  tnat  which  was  done 
even  by  the  Apostles — exercise  a  secular  calling,  and  yet  give  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  and  of  their  labour  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  to  the  necessities  of  the  sick." 
Now  this  thing  has  been  done,  as  you  have  been  told,  in  Canada.  It  was  done  with 
marked  success  by  Bishop  Ryan,  in  the  Mauritius  ;  and  it  was  done  by  Dr.  Mitchinsoo, 
when  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Windward  Isles.  The  latter  writes  :  "We,  the 
Synod,  framed  a  canon  legalising  and  regulating  this  very  thing.  There  a  deacon  is 
not  styled  '  reverend.*  That  tide  is  restricted  to  the  higher  ministries,  to  which  a 
man  is  re<^uired  wholly  to  give  himself."  If  there  be  any  objection  to  a  permanent 
diaconate  in  certain  instances,  I  would  remind  you  that  a  permanent  deacon  may  af\ei- 
wards  develop  qualities  to  fit  him  for  the  priesthood.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  late 
Bishop  of  Exeter  b^an  the  experiment  for  which  we  plead,  and  though  it  has  bees 
said  that  some  of  the  men  whom  he  selected  as  permanent  deacons  did  not  adorn  thdr 
j[)rofession,  yet  it  is  certain  that  one  of  them  did  ;  for  that  one,  like  Philip  the  Evai^ 
list,  went  down  *  by  *  the  way  to  Gaza  that  is  desert,  and  died  the  ouier  day  sitius 
mission  post  ini  (Central  Africa — Bishop  Edward  Steere.  What  we  want  is  courage  in  our 
bishops.  We  want  some  man  to  come  forward  and  act — a  man  both  great  and  strong 
— ^strong  in  the  principle  for  which  we  contend,  and  great  in  his  love  for  perishing 
souls.  It  will  not  do  to  bring  forward  all  kinds  of  technical  objections  at  this  grave 
crisis  ;  it  will  not  do  to  fiddle  while  Rome  is  burning  ;  the  issue  before  us  is  a  voy 
awful  one,  and  a  little  thought  will  show  that  something  must  be  done.  The  cleigy  must 
be  increased,  more  deacons  must  be  found,  and  they  can  be  found  in  no  other  way.  AVe 
ask  that  one  bishop  shall  come  forward  to  break  the  ice.  Only  let  one  bishop  set  the 
example,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  be  productive  of  the  greatest  blessing  to  the 
Church,  both  in  relieving  the  overworked  clerey  a^d  in  evangelising  the  untaught 
masses.  Such  a  prelate  would  be  a  God-send  ;  hardly  less  welcome  to  England  now 
than  was  St.  Gregory  when  he  sent  Paulinus  to  teach  our  Anglo-Saxon  forc&thers, 
and  did  not  forget  to  send  also  his  permanent  deacon  James. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  BELCHER,  Vicar  of  St  Faith's,  Stoke  Newington. 

Of  the  many  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  us  this  morning,  not  one  has  adverted  to 
one  very  important  part  of  the  question.  When  we  remember,  and  we  should  ncter 
forget,  that  one  of  the  titles  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  ivas  the  great  Physician,  and 
when  we  recollect  that  His  chief  works,  other  than  preaching  and  teaching,  were  doing 
good  among  the  sick,  I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  we  should  not  have  had  any  writer  to 
bring  forward  here  the  practical  question  of  a  medical  diaconate.  There  was  a  very  able 
layman  who  used  to  atlend  the  Church  Congresses  some  years  ago,  whose  name  I  am 
sorry  to  say  is  too  much  forgotten  ;  I  allude  to  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Brett,  of  Stoke 
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Newington.     He  was  a  medical  man  himself,  and  founded  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke, 
composed  of  medical  m^  and  clergymen  who  have  been  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  he  also  was  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  representation  of  the  medical 
profession  in  any  revival  of  the  diaconate.     Some  time  ago  I  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject before  that  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  and  I  complied  with  their  request  to  draw  up  a 
petition  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  asking  them  to  take  such 
steps  as  they  judged  best  calculated  to  forward  our  wishes.     We  have  this  advantage 
in  urging  the  establishment  of  a  medical  diaconate,  that  in  my  humble  judgment  it 
would  need  no  change  of  any  sort  in  the  law.     According  to  the  Canon  Law  of  the 
Church  of  England — I  mean  that  of  1604 — there  are  two  special  occupations  open  to 
priests  of  our  Church,  by  which  to  make  their  livelihood,  one  being  the  tutorial  or 
teaching  ofEce,  and  the  other  the  practise  of  physic.      I  believe  it  is  not  open  canonically 
to  a  priest  to  practise  surgery — bv  which  I  mean  Chiruigery  or  operations  with  the 
hand,  involving  the  shedding  of  blood — but  it  is  lawful  to  practise  medicine  in  the 
ancient  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  the  old  Greek  writers,  that  is  to  say, 
prescribing,  and  administering^  treatment  for  all  diseases,  so  far  as  they  do  not  require 
the  drawing  of  blood.     In  this  sense,  I  maintain  that  any  clergyman  may  practise 
medicine,  either  for  fees  or  gratuitously,  as  he  pleases.     There  is  no  law  of  any  sort  or 
description  to  prevent  a  clergyman  who  holds  a  benefice  from  practising  the  medical 
profession.     If  this  be  so,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  those  who  do  not  hold 
benefices  can  do  the  same ;  and  if  priests,  a  fortiori  deacons.      I  wish  that  some 
person  would  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  present  to  the  bishop  some  well  qualified 
man  who  has  been  engaged  in  medical  practice  in  his  neighbourhood  as  a  physician ; 
give  him  a  title  for  Deacon*s  orders,  and  see  whether  the  bishop  wouki  not  ordain  him, 
c^  course,  if  his  education  substantially  came  up  to  the  full  requirements  of  the  diocese, 
for  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  lower  the  educational  status  of  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders.    I  believe  the  present  is  not  the  day,  and,  as  I  once  heard  the 
Bishop  of  London  say,  London  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  lower  the  educational 
status  of  the  clergy  ;  nor,  I  would  add,  to  put  up  men  to  teach  hard-headed  men  of 
business,  when  they  have  not  learnt  what  to  teach,  and  how  to  teach  properly.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  the  opinion  of  our  Right  Rev.  Chairman  (the  Bishop  of 
Bedford),  that  the  clergyman  who  can  do  his  East  London  work  the  best  with  the  poor 
and  ignorant  people,  is  the  well  educated  man.     In  a  correspondence  I  had  with  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  ihe  subject  of  medical  deacons,  his  Lordship  said  there  was  a 
Parliamentary  statute  on  the  subject,  the  ist  and  2nd  Vict.,  chap.  106,   which  Sir  R. 
Phillimore  tells  us  is  a  codification  of  the  old  Canon  Law.     It  says  that  no  person, 
being  a  priest  or  deacon,  or  holding  a  benefice  or  curacy,  shall  deal  for  gain  or  profit 
in  any  goods  or  merchandise  for  himself  or  others.      Section  30  expressly  excludes 
teachers  and  schoolmasters  from  its  operation.     This  statute,  I  say,  in  no  way  prevents 
a  physician  proper  from  being  ordained  deacon,  because  he  engages  in  no  trade,  and 
seUs  no  goods,  nor  does  he  deal  for  any  profit.     He  simply  receives  an  honorarium  or 
a  fee.     I  am  a  registered  medical  practitioner  m3rself,   and  was  in  practice  as  a 
physician  for  many  years   before  I  took  holy  orders,  and  when  I  was  a  curate,  a 
gentleman  hearing  that  I  had  written  on,  and  had  the  credit  of  being  able  to  cure  a  certain 
class  of  diseases,  came  to  me  for  a  prescription.     I  gave  him  the  prescription  and  he 

gave  me  ;f  15,  which  was  a  very  gratifying  thing  for  a  poor  curate.  I  could  not, 
owever,  have  recovered  this  fee  at  law,  because  by  the  statutes  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  of  which  I  am  a  Fellow,  I  am  not  allowed  to  recover,  though  the  Medical 
Act  allows  me  to  do  it.  Were  there  a  good  churchman  residing  near  me  in  Stoke 
Newington,  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  were  he  ready  to 
help  the  Church  as  a  permanent  deacon,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  give  him  a 
title  for  holy  orders,  and  let  him  go  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  examination  and 
ordination.  I  think  that  would  solve  the  Question,  and  we  should  not  then  have  all 
this  talk  about  what  the  law  is,  and  what  it  will  prevent  us  from  doing.  As  to  the 
permanent  deacons,  any  attempt  to  fetter  the  bisnop  is  impractical  or  wrong.  Of 
course,  he  will  take  the  responsibility  of  ordaininp  a  man  or  not  as  he  thinks  iit ;  if  he 
does  not  think  fit  no  rules  that  can  be  laid  down  in  the  matter  by  others  will  be  binding 
upon  a  prelate  who  chooses  to  set  them  aside,  or  on  his  successor.  There  is  one  thing 
that  should  be  said.  We  cannot  expect  a  cultured  physician  to  come  into  the  cleric^ 
orders  if  he  is  to  be  fettered  by  such  things  as  taking  the  doctrines  and  constitution  of 
the  Church  from  the  conflicting  decisions,  past,  present,  and  to  come  of  lay  lawyers, 
and  their  astounding  reasons  for  those  decisions.  We  cannot  expect  a  ph3rsician  to 
eive  up  much  of  his  time  and  ener|[ies,  and  become  a  cleric,  if  he  is  to  be  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  life  on  the  accusation  of  a  convicted  felon,  a  notorious  drunkard,  and 
one  who  was  never  known  to  attend  any  Church  whatever. 
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W.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 

I  ONLY  have  an  opportunity  once  in  seven  years  of  attending  the  Church  Congress 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  in  1875  ^^  being  present  at  Stoke,  and  hearing  these  wm. 
interesting  discussion  on  the  subject  of  what  lajrmen  should  or  should  not  da    I 
come  home  aeain  after  seven  years'  absence,  and  find  that  the  same  questicm  is  still 
the  subject  ofdiscussion.     Although  in  the  columns  of  the  Guardian  from  time  to 
time  I  gather  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  advance  of  both  public,  and  what 
I  mav  call  ecclesiastical,  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  must  venture  to  express  the  opinioB 
that  m  such  matters  as  this  we  move  somewhat  faster  abroad.    The  Question  of  Minar 
Orders  was  settled  in  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  to  which  I  belong,  and,  I  think  I 
also  say,  in  all  the  provinces  of  India,  before  the  time  when  the  Stoke  Congress 
held.     If  I  am  asked  the  reason  for  this,  my  reply  is  that  the  necessity  laid  upon  ns 
in  foreign  parts — in  India  especially — ^is  more  urgent  than  at  home.     In  many  parts 
of  India  it  b  not  a  question  of  what  a  layman  should  or  should  not  do  in  the  Chnrcfa, 
but  a  question  of  whether  the  Church  should  be  open  at  all  if  a  layman  does  not 
conduct  the  service.    There  are  many  stations  in  India  which  are  only  visited  onoe, 
twice,  or  three  times  a  year  by  a  clergyman  ;  others,  where  a  clergyman  is  resident, 
but  has  to  leave  the  station  two  or  three  times  a  month  to  go  to  his  out-stations,  tad 
in  his  absence  there  are  none  but  laymen  to  conduct  the  public  services  of  the  ChuidL 
In  the  year  1874,  Bishop  Milman — ^and  I  think  I  no»l  only  mention  his  name  to 
show  that  what  was  done  then  was  done  in  accordance  with  Apostolical  order — called 
a  council  of  clergy  and  laity  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  ancient  orders  of  sab- 
deacon  and  reader.    At  that  time  we  had  no  Synod  or  Church  Conference  in  the 
diocese  of  Calcutta.     Rules  were,  however,  drawn  up  and  promulgated  by  the  Bishops 
and  in  course  of  time  a  considerable  number  of  officers  and  civilians  of  rank  came 
forward  and  requested  the  Bishop  to  enrol  them  as  sub-deacons,  and  also  in  the 
humble  office  of  reader.    The  present  Metropolitan,  and  the  other  bishops  of  India 
having  since  practically,  endorsed  Bishop  Milman's  action,  there  are  now  a  consider- 
able number  of  authorised  lay  helpers  in  all  the  dioceses  of  India.     I  stand  here  as  a 
sub-deacon  of  the  diocese  of  Calcutta.     My  position  is  somewhat  peculiar.     I  am 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  I  have  always  found  some  time  to  devote  to  the 
work  of  the  Church,  and  at  one  time  I  worked  as  a  lajnnan  in  a  very  neglected 
portion  of  the  city  of  Calcutta,  where  there  were  a  large  number  of  Enelish-speaking 
people  living  at  a  distance  from  the  means  of  grace.     I  went  in  1875  to  Bishop 
Milman,  and  applied  for  authority  to  act  as  sub-deacon.     The  office  was  conferred  on 
me  by  the  Metropolitan,  at  a  solemn  service  in  the  cathedral,  with  imposition  of 
hands,  and  I  was  then  able  to  do  in  an  authorised  manner  what  I  had  previously  been 
doing  as  a  sort  of  free  lance.     I  had  a  solemn  commission  given  to  me,  and  signed  by 
the  Bishop,  and  by  it  I  am  licensed  to  read  matins  and  evensong,  to  preach — or,  if 
you  like  it  better,  to  give  addresses — if  necessary,  to  baptize,  and  t>ury  the  dead,  and 
to  assist  at  Holy  Communion  by  administering  the  chalice,  which,  I  may  say,  I  have 
often  done.     In  due  time  our  district  was  orgjanised,  our  work,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  became  a  success,  and  a  church  was  built.     A  clergyman  then  came  out  Son 
England  to  take  charge  of  it,  attracted  apparently  by  the  uict  that  there  was  not  modi 
more  remuneration  than  would  keep  him  alive.     But  my  dutifts  were  by  no  means 
ended,  because  part  of  the  clergyman's  charge  lies  150  miles  away,  aikd  he  has  to  go 
away  about  one  Sunday  in  every  month ;  consequently,   I  have  frequently  had  to 
conduct  matins  or  evensong,  and  other  offices,  in  the  church  itself,  and  it  happened 
to  me  in  the  early  part  of  this  year — ^though  it  was  purely  an  accident — to  condod 
evensong  there  when  three  missionary  priests  were  sitting  in  the  congregation.    I 
have  also  been  sent  for  in  a  difficulty  to  conduct  a  service  in  another  Calcutta  chuich, 
which  positively  would  have  been  closed  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  attend.     One  of 
*the  things  I  have  thus  learnt  in  India  is   that   there  is   nothing  whidi  a  duly 
authorised  and  qualified  layman  cannot  do  in  church,  with  the  exception  of  perfcrm* 
ing  the  distinctly  priestly  acts  of  absolution,  consecration,  and  benediction.     Yoo  aie 
learning  this  in  England,  I  thmk,  and  pre-eminently  so  from  the  Ritualists,  who  have 
done  more  than  any  other  school  in  the  Church  to  afford  opportunities  for  and 
organise  lay  work.    In  another  direction,  the  Salvation  Army  is  teaching  the  f*^^ 
lesson,  and  I  do  hope  that,  if  I  am  spared  to  return  to  England  in  another  seven 
years,  this  matter  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  will  have  become 
one  of  practice.     I  may  mention,  in  closing,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  i»»«fh'^f**  of 
lav  ministrations  which  have  ever  come  under  my  notice.    The  present  Metiopolitaa, 
when  on  visitation  in  the  diocese  of  Bombay,  was,  with  the  Bishop  of  Bombay,  at 
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some  station  where  on  a  particnlar  morning  there  did  not  happen  to  be  matins  in 
the  church.  Going  out  for  a  walk,  however,  the  two  bishops  heard  the  sound  of 
prayer  and  praise  in  passing  the  church,  and,  entering,  found  a  company  of  devout 
soldiers  going  through  the  service  by  themselves.  The  two  bishops  did  not  go  away, 
but  join^  the  little  congregation  while  a  corporal  or  some  non-commission^  officer^ 
readf  the  service. 


The  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  North  Cerney  and 

Canon  of  St.  Alban's. 

In  reading  the  paper  which  I  read  just  now,  I  was  simply  acting  for  my  friend,  Canon 
Bright,  and  I  must  not,  therefore,  be  understood  to  endorse  all  the  conclusions,  and 
especially  the  limitations  of  that  paper.  I  do  not  see  why  in  this  matter  we  should  be 
restricted  to  one  or  other  of  two  alternatives.  I  have  felt  very  deeply  for  several  years 
past  that,  in  the  face  of  the  ever-increasing  work  of  the  Church,  there  should  be  an 
extension  of  the  permanent  diaconate.  I  go  entirely  with  every  word  that  has  been 
said  on  this  subject  by  Messrs.  Gedge  and  Jackson  Mason,  and  by  the  Dean  of  Ripon, 
and  I  hope  that  what  they  have  said  will  brar  fruit  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  here 
present.  At  this  moment,  the  crisis  is  such  that  we  cannot  afford  to  discuss  these 
cmestions  as  mere  matters  of  speculation.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  act. 
Wherever  we  go,  in  town  or  country,  the  problem  faces  us.  For  although  it  is  true 
that  the  Church  is  a  little  over-manned  in  some  parts  of  the  countnr  districts,  in  others 
the  clergy  are  not  sufficiently  strong  even  yet  to  cope  with  the  work  which  is  necessary 
to  be  done.  I  say,  therefore,  we  should  not  regard  lay-readers  and  permanent  deacons 
as  alternatives,  but  should  employ  them  both.  It  may  be  that  permanent  deacons  are 
wanted  chiefly  in  the  towns,  and  lay-readers  in  the  country,  but  I  think  we  want  both ; 
and  I  hope  both  plans  will  become  so  familiar  to  the  minds  of  English  Churchmen 
that  they  will  begin  to  press  for  some  movement  in  the  direction  of  both.  I  go  very 
far  with  Mr.  Bernard  in  what  he  said,  although  I  differ  with  him  On  the  subject  of  pet- 
manent  deacons.  I  am  entirely  with  him  in  wishing  to  see  the  age  lowered  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-one,  because  I  wish  to  see  the  diaconate  prolonged.  Mr. 
Gedge  made  an  objection  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Bernard's  paper  which  he  did  not  see  had 
alr^y  been  answered  by  anticipation  by  Mr.  Bernard.  The  latter  guarded  himself 
against  saying  that  a  deacon  of  twenty-one  must  be  admitted  at  once  to  preach — on 
the  contrury,  his  proposed  change  would  secure  a  probation  of  two  years  before  the 
deacon  went  into  the  pulpit.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  as  strongly  as  I  can,  how 
deeply,  both  in  town  and  country,  this  question  of  additional  ministerial  agencies 
presses  upon  us.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  front  perhaps  more  prominently  just  now 
bjr  reason  of  the  operations  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
clergy  of  the  Church  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  a  way  which  has  not  been 
done  hitherto,  unless  we  are  to  see  the  masses  of  our  population  drift  away  altogether 
from  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  to  see  we  know  not  what  perils  arise  out  of  such  a  state 
of  things  to  both  our  Church  and  Nation. 


The  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's.  London. 

All  that  I  intended  to  say  has  been  said.  ^  But  I  most  utter  a  few  words  of  congratu- 
lation. When  a  man  is  digging  a  well,  he  goes  on  in  the  dark  for  a  long  time,  seeing 
no  result  whatever  of  his  Urours  ;  but  at  last  comes  a  time  when  one  stroke  of  the 
pick  lets  in  the  water.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  well  which  is  being  dug  in  con- 
nection with  the  Minor  Orders  is  at  last  showing  good  results.  We  have  bdield  the 
bishops  hesitating  at  the  very  threshhold  of  the  work.  We  have  heard  that  it  is  a 
thing  which  they  are  all  thinking  about.  To-day  we  have  seen  a  gentleman  come 
forward  who  has  received  Minor  Orders,  who,  though  still  a  layman,  has  been  allowed 
\iff  a  bishop  to  say  matins  and  evensong,  to  assist  m  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  to  bury  the  dead.  Some  clergy  are  always  talking  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  curates.  I  myself  have  been  very  fortunate  in  this  respect,  but  I  know 
there  has  been  such  a  difficulty.  Well,  why  not  find  them  among  the  congregation  as 
well  as  for  the  congregation  ?    Of  course  a  great  deal  will  have  to  be  done  to  put  the 
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matter  into  shape.  There  is  one  fact  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  alluded  to  by  any 
speaker  yet,  but  which  enables  us  to  realise  how  the  thing  could  be  done.  Is  it  not 
true  that  at  the  present  day  there  is  a  lay-reader  who  ministers  ?  Is  not  the  captam 
of  a  ship  allowed  to  say  the  Church  service  ?  [A  Voice  :  Not  in  a  consecrated  room  ; 
that  is  the  difficulty.]  Not  in  a  consecrated  room,  but,  at  any  rate,  we  have  the  dis- 
charge by  a  layman  of  what  would  be  the  duties  of  the  chaplain  if  there  were  one. 


The  Rev.  W.  O.  PURTON,  Rector  of  Kingston-by-Sea,  Brighton. 

After  the  very  interesting  speeches  of  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  Mr.  Gedge,  and  Mr. 
Mason,  I  should  have  been  well  content  to  keep  my  seat ;  but  as  I  have  thought  over 
this  subject  for  a  long  time,  I  am  not  unwilling,  your  lordship  having  called  upon  me 
to  say  a  few  words.  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  ourselves  at  present,  as  to  whether 
the  title  of  **  Reverend  "  should  be  applied  to  lay  deacons ;  that  is  a  matter  which  wiU 
settle  itself.  Nor  shall  I  discuss  whether  the  title  of  permanent  deacon  is  precisely 
correct,  or  the  best  that  could  be  chosen.  If  a  deacon  wishes  to  remain  a  deacon, 
however,  he  will  be  a  permanent  deacon  all  his  life  long.  There  is  one  important  point 
which  has  been  touched  upon  :  most  important.  The  recent  census  may  have  brought 
before  us  some  fallacious  ngures ;  but  making  all  reasonable  deductions,  the  fact  stares 
us  in  the  face,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  artisan  and  lower  middle  classes  never 
enter  the  buildings'  of  the  Church  of  England.  Can  we  get  enough  men  to  deal  with 
these  ?  We  can  only  get  now  just  what  we  want  and  no  more.  Can  we  get  the  money? 
We  have  not  got  enough  money  as  it  is  ;  and,  as  a  most  valuable  report  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Convocation  of  York  has  shown,  it  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  expect  to  receive  mooey 
to  provide  "  livings,"  or  curates*  stipends  for  coping  with  the  masses  outside  the  Church. 
We  have  also  to  consider  the  questions  of  the  country  districts,  which  has  been  alluded 
to  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gedge.  1  do  not  think  the  majority  of  Church  people  are  aware 
of  the  great  fact  that,  speaking  broadly,  in  the  country  you  have  got  the  endow- 
ments, while  in  the  tovm  you  have  got  the  people.  This  is  what  is  called  a  democratic 
age.  Let  the  fact  I  speak  of  once  stare  the  people  in  the  face,  and  some  will  draw 
one  conclusion,  and  some  another.  The  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  a  recent  charge,  alluded  to 
small  contiguous  livings,  in  thinly-peopled  country  districts.  Taking  this  question  briefly, 
I  will  point  out  that  the  present  system,  as  things  are  now,  is  not  only  bad  for  the  clergy, 
as  Mr.  Gedge  said,  but  it  is  also  bad  for  the  Church.  If  you  could  set  free  the  men 
and  money  m  the  country  districts  who  are  not  now  wanted,  you  would  be  able  to  send 
men  and  money  into  the  town  districts,  where  both  are  needed,  and  you  could  also 
provide  men  for  the  missionary  field.  This  you  can  do  by  a  lay-diaconate  system. 
There  were  several  interesting  points  in  the  ably-written  paper  of  Mr.  Bernard  on 
which  I  should  gladly  touch.  By  all  means,  let  us  have  lay-readers,  sub-deacons,  and 
everything  else  that  is  good  and  workable,  but  do  let  us  make  use  without  further 
dela^  of  the  lay  or  permanent  deacon.  Everyone  who  knows  the  manufacturing 
districts  knows  very  well  that  a  man  in  charge  of^five  or  ten  thousand  souls,  when  he 
gets  a  deacon,  wants  to  use  him,  to  use  him  at  once  and  use  him  freely  ;  I  myself, 
when  a  deacon,  usually  took  part  in  three  services  on  the  Sunday.  In  large  towns  t 
deacon  is  sometimes  sadly  over-worked  ;  but  if  3rou  could  get  your  medical  men,  your 
solicitors,  your  country  farmers  of  fair  education,  your  retired  professional  men,  and 
could  use  them  in  urban  districts,  the  benefits  to  the  Church  would,  I  believe,  be 
incalculable.  With  reference  to  the  supply  of  clergy,  I  may  mention. that  a  vciy 
practical  step  has  been  taken  this  last  year  by  the  able  principal  of  the  Theological 
College  at  Chichester,  Canon  Awdry.  Now,  a  man  is  obliged  to  reside  only  one  year 
at  his  college,  and  may  work  at  his  calling  during  the  remaining  period  of  his  study, 
provided  he  goes  to  Chichester,  and  passes  certain  examinations.  But  ther«  are  t 
large  number  of  men  who  cannot  give  up  their  calling  in  life,  even  for  a  single  year, 
and  will  you  hesitate  to  make  use  for  the  Church  of  the  abilities  with  which  God  has 
entrusted  these?  We  have  a  deal  of  irregularity  in  these  days,  but  I  am  pleading  fior 
men  who  will  work  regularly.  I  thank  God  that  no  party  spirit  has  been  imported  as 
yet  into  the  question  of  a  permanent  diaconate.  I  trust  there  never  will  be.  Let  us 
at  least  have  this  one  question  untainted  by  party  spirit.  But  with  reference  to  one 
remark  which  has  been  made,  I  may  say  that  m  the  last  Report  of  the  Church  Pastoral 
Aid  Society,  a  society  which  first  brought  strongly  before  the  Church  questions  of 
lay-helpers,  the  lay-diaconate  was  commended. 


Stepfun  Bourne^  Esq,  375 

Stephen  Bourne,  Esq.,  H.M.s  Customs,  London. 

I  AM  sore  none  of  ns  felt  there  was  any  egotism  whatever  in  the  address  to  which  we 
have  just  listened  from  Mr.  Parsons ;  and  I  trust  you  will  acquit  roe  of  any  such 
charge,  if  I  state  the  position  in  which  I  stand.     Twenty  years  ago  I  was  in  the  habit, 
at  the  request  of  the  vicar,  of  taking  a  full  afternoon  service  in  the  school-rooms  of 
two  villages.     At  the  same  time,  as  an  amateur  student  of  physic,  I  did  what  I  could 
for  the  poor,  combining  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  body,  with  raising  men  to  see 
the  necessity  of  seeking  the  health  of  their  souls.     I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing to  large  audiences  ;  and  only  a  fortnight  a|[0,  I  found  myself  in  a  singular  posi- 
tion.     In  the  morning  I  spoke  to  a  congregation  of  2,000  in  a  tent,  and  in  the  even- 
ing to  perhaps  2,500  in  the  same  place.     A  curate  had  been  taken  ill  the  day  before, 
and  the  vicar,  who  presided  at  bioth  the  meetings,  said  he  had  had  to  tel^raph  a 
long  distance  to  get  some  clergyman  to  supply  his  place.     The  anomaly  was,  that 
although  the  vicar  presided  over  my  meetings  in  the  tent,  I  could  not  in  any  way 
assist  him  in  any  of  the  four  churches  for  the  services  of  which  he  had  to  provide.     I 
care  not  so  mudi  what  the  nature  of  the  regulations  to  be  established  with  regard 
to  lay  help,  but  I  do  think  that  a  fact  o?  this  kind  forms  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  assistance  which  some  gentlemen  are  adced  to  give  to  the  Church  to  which 
they  wish  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  lives.     I  have  to  thank  the  Dean  of  Ripon 
for  the  cordial  welcome  which  he  held  out  to  various  classes  of  society ;  but  I  do 
not  think  he  included  in  his  list  the  position  in  which  I  stand.     I  have  the  honour^  of 
being  a  servant  of  the  crown,  and  have  served  under  the  Dean's  brother  in  a  civil 
capacity,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  the  remaining  years  of  my  life  could  be  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,    in  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  our  Church.     Under  these  circumstances,  I  trust  you  will  excuse 
me  for  seeking  the  removal  of  such  restrictions  as  exist,  and  which  preclude  many  men 
whose  hearts  are  devoted  to  the  work  from  giving  the  full  help  tney  are  willing   to 
bestow.     Allusion  has  been  made  to  two  proposals  for  the  extension  of  the  diaconate  ; 
one  for  ordaining  men  to  the  diaconate  a  year  earlier  than  at  present ;  the  other  for 
making  use  of  men  of  time  and  leisure  afler  the  turmoil  of  life  is  to  some  extent  over. 
Both  these  schemes,  if  carried  out,  would,  I  think,  tend  to  the  advancement  of  religion 
in  the  land.^    When  such  multitudes  are  perishing  among  us  for  lack  of  knowledge  ; 
when  standing,  in  the  midst  of  our  great  towns  we  see  the  throngs  who  nightly  turn 
out  of  the  public-houses  ;  the  thousands  who  fill  our  streets  at  night,  to  the  disgrace  of 
religion  as  well  as  civilisation  ;  and  when  there  are  hundreds  who  are  able  to  address 
large  audiences  on  questions  of  science  or  politics,  I  think  it  is  sad  to  see  the  place 
which  they  could  fill  so  well  on  the  religious  platform  supplied  by  raw  recruits,  many 
of  whom  certainly  lack  the  experience  and  knowledge  required  to  enable  them  to  do 
so  satisfactorily.     As  the  father  of  three  young  men  in  Orders,  I  have  certainly  felt 
myself  ihat  it  is  hard  for  the  father  who  set  them  aside  .for  that  service,  and  who  was 
striving  to  do  his  best  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  to  be  confined  to  a  village  school- 
room, and  not  be  allowed  in  any  way  to  minister  in  the  building  in  which  they  could 
officiate.     I  feel  that  those  who  are  desirous  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  Saviour  who  has  redeemed  them,  those  whose  hearts  are  breaking  with    the 
knowledge  of  all  the  misery  which  exists  in  our  days,  should  not  be  kept  in  enforced 
idleness  by  unnecessary  restrictions ;  and  I  am  confident  that  in  removing  those  re- 
strictions we  should  be  advancing  the  cause  of  our  Saviour  in  the  land.     I  have  only 
just  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  an  evangelistic  movement,  instituted  by  the 
bishop  now  presiding  over  us,  allotting  me  three  days  for  work   in  London ;  and 
I  do  feel  that  there  may  be  many  places  where,  during  the  coming  winter,  such  as 
myself  might  have  larger  audiences  but  for  the  restrictions  placed  upon  us,  and  so 
have  more  power  to  strive  to  win  souls  to  the  love  of  the  Saviour. 


The  Rev.  D.  Wilmot  Sitwell,  Vicar  of  Leamington 

Hastings. 

My  only  excuse  for  introducing  myself  to  this  meeting  must  be  the  keenness  with 
which  I  feel  the  absolute  necessity  that  something  should  be  done.  I  speak  as  the 
clergyman  of  a  very  small,  but  very  scattered  parish,  and  I  am  quite  sure  our  need  is 
quite  as  great  in  its  way  as  that  of  the  towns.    I  wish  first  of  UJ  to  deprecate  these 
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Tarious  schemes  of  ministerial  extension  being  put  forward  as  competing  schemes,  one 
scheme  being  advocated  to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  I  would  rather  beliere  cadi 
scheme  of  extension  is  put  forward  bv  persons  who  feel  the  special  want  of  their  own 
particular  parish,  and  that  the  Church  nas  need — not  of  one,  but  of  all,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  all  unite  in  endeavouring  to  back  up  those  in  authority  in  carrying  out  whatever 
scheme  of  ministerial  extension  they  thmk  most  practicable,  although  it  may  not  be 
the  particular  form  of  extension  which  we  ourselves  should  most  l&e  to  'see.  The 
(question  is  one  far  beyond  that  of  a  mere  extension  of  organisation  and  increased  effi* 
ciency,  it  means  the  Church  regaining  her  capacity  for  enlisting  in  her  work  men  of 
every  class  in  the  kingdom,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and  I  believe  that  if  we 
can  succeed  in  enlisting  all  classes  in  the  ministry,  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  back  all 
classes  to  our  congregations.  We  have  thought  a  great  deal  too  much  of  education 
I  do  not  blame  those  who  swept  away  all  th^  ministerial  helps  at  the  Reformation— 
they  had  their  own  special  difficulties  to  deal  with,  but  I  believe  that  in  restiicting 
the  ministry  entirely  to  the  educated  clases,  as  has  been  the  case  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, much  harm  has  been  done.  Education  cannot  exist  without  wealth,  education 
implies  wealth,  and  if  you  restrict  the  ministry  to  the  educated  classes,  you  are  really 
restricting  the  ministry  to  the  wealthy  classes.  I  cannot  believe  that  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ever  intended  Hb  ministry  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  wealthy 
classes.  The  real  power  by  which  we  must  influence  the  people  is  not  intellectoal 
superiority,  but  the  power  of  sympathy.  If  we  want  to  send  a  man  to  influence 
people  of  the  educated  classes,  we  must  of  course  send  one  who  can  sympathise 
with  them  ;  and  I  maintain  it  is  just  as  certain  that  if  we  want  to  influence  men  in 
the  poorer  classes,  we  must  commission  men  to  speak  to  them  who  can  sympathise 
thoroughly  with  them.  I  heard  one  of  my  own  lads  the  other  day  say — "  Ever  since 
I  was  six  years  old  I  have  been  brought  up  a  drunkard."  Well,  how  can  we  public 
sdiool-men,  who  have  been  brought  up  with  all  the  refinements  of  life  around  ns, 
enter  into  and  understand  the  special  triaU  and  temptations  of  such  a  life  as  that 
Let  us  have  a  grand  expansion  ot  ministerial  organisation  such  as  will  embrace  all 
classes.  We  want  to  be  able  to  touch  with  a  touch  of  sympathy  every  class  in  this 
kingdom  ;  to  touch  at  once  the  rich,  the  refined,  and  the  educated,  and  the  poor,  the 
unlearned,  and  the  ignorant. 


The  Rev.  C.  W.  WoODHOUSE,  Canon  of  Manchester. 

I  CAME  here  very  full  of  this  subject,  because  my  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Church  in  the  North  is  extensive,  not  only  because  I  formerly  took  part  in 
preparing  men  for  the  sacred  ministry,  but  also  because  I  am  situated  in  the  great  dty 
of  Manchester.  Although  I  think  there  is  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  extensko 
of  the  diaconate,  I  have  only  a  minute  or  two  in  which  to  speak,  and  I  must,  therefore, 
be  very  brief  in  my  remarks.  An  extension  of  the  diaconate,  in  any  form,  wonid 
reach  a  number  of  gentlemen  who,  I  am  afraid,  feel  now  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
area  for  pastoral  service  in  the  Church.  A  number  of  our  best  scholars  do  not  take 
Holy  Oiders  as  they  did  in  former  times,  and  I  am  grieved  to  find  that  wajny  di  my 
own  young  friends,  who  are  competent  in  every  respect  to  take  Holy  Orders,  from  one 
view  of  the  subject  or  another,  shrink  from  doing  sa  What  is  wanted  is  that  the 
bishops  should  make  up  their 'minds  to  stretch  the  law  a  little,  so  that  our  jroung 
scholars  who  take  classes  in  the  great  schools  up  and  down  England  may  feel  that 
they  can  enter  the  diaconate  without  eventually  becoming  priests.  We  should  then 
have  a  return  to  the  circumstances  of  our  boyhood,  when  we  looked  up  to  the  master 
of  the  school  as  a  cle^^yman  guiding  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  as  teadiing  as 
Greek  and  Latin.  Let  these  young  scholars  feel  that  they  may  become  deacons 
without  entering  the  priesthood  at  once  or  at  all.  If  this  were  the  case,  I  think  great 
service  would  be  done  to  the  Church  of  the  future,  because  the  masters  would  often 
feel  more  the  moral  responsibility  of  their  position,  and  would  not  only  teadi  their 
boys  secular  learning,  but  would  do  their  best,  in  the  extra  relation  of  clergy,  to  nniu- 
them  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
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DRILL    HALL. 

Thursday    Afternoon,    October    5th. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


THE   LITURGY. 

{a)  The  Ideal  of  Liturgical  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England. 
ip)  Proposals  for  Liturgical  Improvement. 


(a)  The  Ideal  of  Liturgical  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England. 

PAPERS. 
The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P. 

In  this  age  of  earnestness,  disturbed  by  unrest,  the  Ideal  of  Liturgical 
worship  in  the  Church  of  England  has  been,  in  its  various  particulars,  pro- 
vocative of  protracted  debate  in  sjmod  and  conference,  at  meetings  and  in 
newspapers ;  and  I  grieve  to  say  in  the  law-courts.  It  will  be  my  present 
object  to  lift  the  question  out  of  details,  and  to  present  it  to  you  in  a 
shape  which  you  may  accept  or  reject  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
figure  to  yourselves  a  ministering  clergy  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a 
praying  congregation,  but  the  whole  Church  corporate  performing  to- 
gether that  common  action  of  worship  which  is  continuous  in  its  cease- 
less recurrence,  and  which  is  as  essential  for  the  life  of  the  body 
spiritual,  as  breathing  is  for  the  life  of  the  body  natural.  Worship 
is  prayer,  worship  is  praise,  worship  is  communion,  worship  is  the 
golden  chain  which  lifts  us  to  God ;  and,  therefore,  while  ohe  in  its 
scope  and  inward  essence,  is  manifold  in  its  external  manifestations.  All 
creation,  visible  and  invisible,  is  one  vast  temple  of  eternal  worship. 
In  Heaven,  the  elders  are  ever  casting  down  their  golden  crowns  in 
lowliest  adoration ;  while  angels,  and  archangels,  and  all  the  company 
of  Heaven  evermore  praise  God,  and  say,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of 
Hosts."  In  the  middle  world,  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  under  the  alta^ 
send  up  the  longing  prayer,  "O  Lord,  how  long?"  and  white  robes  are 
given  to  them,  that  they  may  with  the  more  seemliness  perform  their 
constant  task  of  watchful  worship,  while  that  numberless  multitude,  the 
spirits  and  souls  of  the  righteous,  bless  the  Lord,  praise  Him,  and 
magnify  Him  for  ever. 

Then  shall  the  Catholic  Church  on  earth  alone  maintain  a  sullen 
silence  ?  This  never  has  been,  never  will  be,  short  of  a  general  falling 
away. 

Tlie  primitive  Church,  to  which,  of  course,  we  of  the  English  Church  as 
upon  the  Elizabethan  settlement,  Convocation  with  no  doubtful  voice 
proclaimed,  submit  as  the  most  authentic  interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture, 
had  three  main  sources  from  which  it  derived  its  ideal  of  Liturgical  worship. 
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First  was  the  crowning  action  of  our  dear  Lord's  ministerial  life  when  He 
instituted  the  life-giving  sacrament  of  His  blessed  Body  and  Blood  to  be 
done  till  He  came,  in  remembrance  of  Him,  with  its  ritual  of  sacred 
words,  of  the  fraction  of  bread,  and  of  the  cup.  Next,  the  worship 
of  the  elder  Church  which  He  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  with  its 
foreshadowing  of  sacraments  in  the  various  sacrifices,  and  that  worship 
of  psalmody  which  the  Christian  Church  has  taken  up  and  evermore 
continued ;  and  thirdly,  that  glimpse  of  Liturgical  or  Eucharistic  wor- 
ship, beyond  the  grave  and  in  the  Heavens  revealed  from  Patmos. 
These  three  agree,  and  mutually  illustrate  each  other,  and  they  vindicate 
the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  which,  blessed  be  God,  reverently 
follows  these  prescriptions. 

I  might  here,  with  profit  and  pleasure,  dwell  upon  the  double  character 
of  worship  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  beginning,  represented  in  the 
triple  distribution  of  the  building.      The  higher  one  is  Sacramental,  or  in 
the  true  grammatical  sense  of  the  term.  Liturgical;  the  inferior  one,  but 
most  venerable  in  itself,  and  bearing  health  and  comfort  on  its  wing^  is 
that  of  prayer,  and  praise,  and  Scripture  reading,  directly  descending 
from  the  Temple  service.     I  might  dwell  on  the  conditions,  literary, 
musical,  and  architectural,  of  this  common  prayer ;  but  I  have  only  time 
for  my  literal  task,  so  let  us  pass  on  from  the  stalls  to  the  sanctuary, 
from  the  Psalter  to  the  Eucharist,  and  there,  in  reverence,  consider  what 
is  the  Church  of  England's  belief  as  to  ideal  Celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion.     Neither  have  I  time  to  dwell  on  this  service,  and  show 
its  substantive  identity  with  the  venerable  Liturgies  still  existing  both  of 
East  and  West.     The  central  point  in  all,  of  course,  is  the  Canon  or 
Prayer  of  Consecration,    embodying  the  Words  of  Institution,  and 
involving  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit    The  Epistle  and  Gospd 
are  of  universal  usage,  the  recitation  of  the  Nicene  Creed  goes  back  to 
the  days  of  its  composition.    The  Tersanctus  is  rooted  in  Scripture  and 
comes  from  heaven.    The  Gloria  in  Excelsis  is  of  venerable  antiquity. 
It  is  a  strange  superstition — ^and  one  quite  destitute  of  warrant  from 
the  Church — ^which  has  led  so  many  good,  simple-hearted  Christians,  to 
fancy  that  they  have  set  up  bulwarks  against  the  fancy  of  Transubstantia- 
tion  or  Saint  worship,  or  of  any  other  Roman  corruption  of  the  primitive 
faith,  by  stripping  and  degrading  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
Have  we  not  as  much  awe  and  gratitude  for  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
precious  Body  and    Blood,   as  the  man  who   is  entangled    in    the 
metaphysical  meshes  of  Transubstantiation  ?    Then  proclaim  your  faith 
and  love  to  the  world  by  setting  forth  that  Sacrament  in  glorious  array. 
As  for  Saint  worship  and  other  innovations,  they  have  left  their  mark  in 
the  numberless  pet^  observances  which  intrude  at  so  many  points  of  the 
Missal,  breaking  the  even  flow  and  marring  the  dignity  of  the  Sacramental 
rites.     In  contrast,  the  Eucharistic  office  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
simple  and  connected  in  its  composition,  grave  and  statuesque  in  its 
aspect ;  and  while  it  keeps  these  characteristics,  it  claims  the  liberty,  if 
means  suffice,  and  the  opportunities  are  there,  to  stand  before  us  in 
clothing  of  wrought  gold,  with  music  as  of  St.  Cecilia  hymning  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things. 

We  know  that  "a  throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and  One  sat  on  the 
throne  \  and  He  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine 
stone :  and  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like 
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unto  an  emerald."  This  is  the  centre  of  Liturgical  worship  in  Heaven, 
and  on  earth  the  centre  of  Liturgical  worship  is  its  counterpart  Of 
course,  on  earth,  our  Lord  sits  not  visibly  upon  His  throne.  His  invisible 
presence  is  in  the  Eucharist.  His  throne  we  have  got  in  the  most 
essential  of  all  the  features  of  every  church,  that  which  indifferently,  and 
with  perfect  identity  of  meaning  we  call  the  Altar,  the  Lord's  Table  and 
the  Holy  Table.  What  then  should  be  the  aspect  of  this  Holy  Table, 
and  how  should  the  beauty  expended  on  it  embody  our  reverent  estima- 
tion of  its  dignity  ?  Rather  than  provoke  controversy  by  attempting  any 
list  of  the  features  which  I  should  claim  as  incontestably  belonging  to  the 
Altar  in  the  mind  of  the  Church  of  England,  let  me,  by  way  of  illustration 
describe  one  to  you,  at  which,  on  an  official  occasion,  I  communicated 
during  last  summer.  It  stood  up  high,  and  graced  with  an  environment 
of  rich  religious  painting  on  wall  and  roof,  of  painted  glass  of  sparkling 
excellence,  and  bright  flowers ;  its  vesting  was  sumptuous  and  correct, 
the  massive  candlesticks  and  candles  were  there,  and  on  the  superaltar 
a  cross  stood  up  of  fresh  green  leaves.  The  occasion  of  this  Communion 
was  a  Diocesan  Conference,  the  scene  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel,  the 
celebrant  and  the  author  of  this  restoration  that  Primate  over  whose  sick 
bed  we  have  so  long  been  hanging  in  prayerful,  longing  solicitude. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  maximum  or  minimum.  These  ornaments 
of  the  Altar  which  I  have  mentioned,  were  made  specifically  safe  from 
being  impugned  before  any  tribunal  a  quarter  of  a  century  back.  The 
courts  in  the  Liddell  v,  Westerton  suit,  not  only  recognised  the  Altar 
hangings  varying  with  the  seasons,  and  the  cross  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Holy  Table,  and  the  candlesticks,  but  vindicated  the  Credence  or  Table 
of  Prothesis,  whereon  to  place  the  elements  before  they  were  offered, 
that  speaking  proclamation  of  the  Eucharistic  oblation  as  the  rightful 
possession  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  removal  of  the  Credence 
from  the  area  of  controversy  was  a  most  important,  practical  step  in 
fixing  our  Liturgical  ideal.  This  took  place,  I  say,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
back.  Time  travels,  fast,  and  intervening  events  have  crowded  in 
tumultuously.  It  is  well,  then,  when  genius  and  claims  have  alike 
advanced,  to  recollect  out  of  what  ritual  depths  we  rose,  and  what  we 
have  secured.  Here,  then,  at  the  commencement  of  the  service,  we 
have  the  Altar  with  its  attendant  table  of  Prothesis,  while  the  ministers 
of  the  holy  rite,  Celebrant,  Gospeller,  and  Epistoler,  are  standing  round 
it  to  carry  out  their  sacred  duties.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits 
of  a  paper  to  define  their  attitudes  and  action,  more  than  by  saying  that 
the  Church  of  England,  profiting  by  the  warnings  of  the  unreformed 
Churches  of  East  and  West,  insists  upon  a  grave  moderation,  while,  of 
course,  she  marks  with  ceremonial  emphasis,  such  special  features  as  the 
Gospel  and  the  Creed.  The  aid  of  music  will  be  invited  to  make  the 
service  more  beautiful,  and  so  the  choir  will  retain  their  places  in 
the  stalls  of  the  Chancel.  Though,  no  doubt,  the  practice  here  and 
there  lingers  with  other  bad  remainders  from  an  age  of  neglect,  yet  I 
trust  the  preposterous  custom  so  familiar  at  one  time  to  our  Cathedrals 
is  dying  away,  of  the  florid  performance  of  the  Matins,  the  Command- 
ments, and  the  Nicene  Creed,  leading  up  to  cold*  reading  of  the 
latter  and  most  sacred  portion  of  the  Communion  service. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  I  must  speak  plainly.     Con- 
gruity,  the  tradition  of  the  Universal  Church,  the  Rubric  before  the 
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prayer  of  Consecration,  taken  so  as  least  to  involve  any  strain  or  imputa- 
tion of  non-natural  interpretation,  not  to  mention  that  which  before  the 
Rubric  had  been  framed  was  the  practice  of  the  very  divines  idio  were 
its  authors,  Wren  and  Cosin — combine  to  ordain  that  the  celebrant,  chief 
shepherd  of  his  flock,  and  their  mouthpiece  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord, 
should  stand  "before  the  table"  and  before  his  flock,  and  should,  as 
the  Eastern  shepherd  is  wont  to  do,  lead  them  in  the  holiest  action 
which  he  is  performing  and  to  which  they  are  responding.  I  remem- 
ber, one  day,  at  the  Ritual  Commission,  that  Archbishop  Longley  said 
that  any  attempt  to  prohibit  the  Eastward  position  would  cause  "  ex- 
asperation "  among  the  clergy.  This  was  said  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  Purchas  judgment  ensued,  and  the  Archbishop,  then  at  rest,  proved 
not  to  have  been  a  false  prophet.  Now  by  a  late  decision  the  East- 
ward position  is  by  the  civil  authorities  practically  accepted,  and  so  I 
say  no  more  upon  it. 

As  to  the  vesture  of  the  clergy  engaged  about  the  Eucharistic  services, 
I  should  a  few  years  since  have  spoken  with  trembling.  But  now,  not 
indeed  upon  the  details,  but  upon  the  principle  of  a  distinctive  dress, 
there  can  be,  and  there  is  but  one  permissible  opinion  in  the  Church  of 
England,  since  by  the  action  of  those  very  men  who  like  the  dress  least, 
who  wish  the  least  of  it,  and  who  have  worked  hardest  to  make  it  illegal, 
it  has  been  declared  imperative  in  those  churches  which  are  set  up  as 
the  models  of  perfection  to  the  whole  body  spiritual,  I  mean,  of  course, 
in  our  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches.  So  the  renewed,  and  there- 
fore, more  emphatic  mandate  now  rests  upon  those  who  are  the 
stakeholders  and  ministers  of  that  perfection — ^upon  our  bishops  and 
the  clergy  of  those  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches — to  wear  that 
dress.  What  may  be  now  doing  in  Lichfield  Cathedral  I  have  not 
asked,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  be  long  lagging  by  the  way,  or 
that  we  shall  not,  at  the  right  time,  find  in  it  the  ideai  of  Liturgical  wor- 
ship, as  in  other  particulars,  so  in  the  use  of  the  appointed  dresses 
rivalling  in  their  splendour  those  "holy  garments  for  Aaron"  which 
"  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and  every  wisehearted  man,  in  whom  the  Lord 
put  wisdom  and  understanding,"  made — ^the  "  ephod  of  gold,  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,*'  with  its  gold  beaten  into 
their  plates — ^for  "as  the  Lord  had  commanded,  even  so  had  they 
done  it." 

So  the  upshot  and  conclusion  of  all  our  inquiry,  is  that  everything 
rare,  and  everything  beautiful — stately  structures  and  shapely  ornaments, 
poetry  and  unction  in  language,  sweet  and  solemn  melody,  dignified 
vesture,  reverent  attitudes  are  all  portions  of  man's  great  debt  of  devotion 
to  Almighty  God,  and  so  they  all  help  to  make  up  the  ideal  of  worship 
in  the  Church  of  England  as  in  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ 
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Hampstead. 

There  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  our  subject  It  might  be 
understood  as  a  challenge  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  England  having 
the  liturgies  of  so  many  lands  and  ages  before  her,  had  in  our  Prayer 
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Book  attained,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  attain,  the  Ideal  of  Litur- 
gical Worship ;  and  I  confess,  so  great  is  my  admiration  for  our  Liturgy, 
and  so  strong  my  conviction  th^Lt  the  Holy  Spirit  guided  its  compilers 
to  select  the  pure  gold  of  the  sanctuary  from  the  ample  materials  before 
them,  it  would  have  been  to  me  a  labour  of  love  to  attempt  to  prove 
this  thesis.  But  such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  would  require  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  and  review  of  the  ancient  liturgies,  a  knowledge 
to  which  I  have  no  ckim,  and  leisurely  space  of  which  I  have  no  com- 
mand to-day.  The  Ideal  of  our  Liturgical  Worship,  however,  will  bear 
another  and  perhaps  a  more  practical  meaning.  Given  the  Liturgy  of  our 
Church  as  it  is,  and  reverencing  it  as  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  Christ, 
what  is  our  ideal  of  actual  worship  as  offered  to  God  according  to  the 
use  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Such  an  inquiry  will  not  be  fruitless.  I 
believe  we  owe  a  real  debt  to  the  proposer  of  the  subject,  for  in  all  good 
and  great  pursuits  it  is  much,  very  much,  to  have  an  ideal  standard 
before  the  mind.  It  is  so  with  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  author. 
Let  the  thought  be  once  awakened  in  the  artist's  and  poet's  soul  (every 
true  artist  is  a  irociir^c)  ^nd,  as  he  tries  to  realise  it,  he  will  instinc- 
tively compare  it  with  that  original  image  he  conceived.  He  may  not 
succeed  the  first,  the  tenth,  the  twentieth  time  ;  but  let  him  persevere, 
and  he  will  approach  nearer  to  that  majestic  and  masterful  idea  which 
first  came  to  him  from  above,  a  good  and  perfect  gift  from  the  Father 
of  Lights.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  to  which  I  would  ask  your  attention 
is  a  very  direct  and  simple  one — How  can  we  best  realise  and  fulfil  the 
Ideal  of  Liturgical  Worship 'as  ordered  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer? 
Let  me  bespes^  your  forgiveness  if  I  touch  on  many  details  which  seem 
small  in  themselves,  but  which  in  the  aggregate  may  seriously  affect  the 
result 

"  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer,"  such  is  the  Divine 
designation  of  the  temple.  The  house  of  God  is  the  house  of  prayer  ; 
it  is  the  chosen  chamber  of  audience  in  which  God  gathers  His  sup- 
pliant people ;  it  is  the  appointed  trysting  place  of  God,  who  is  Spirit, 
with  those  who  would  fain  worship  Him  together  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
We  may  freely  grant  that  when  we  enter  into  our  closet  and  shut  to 
our  door,  and  pray  to  our  Father  who  is  in  secret,  we  come  each  one 
for  ourselves  to  the  very  footstool  of  the  throne  of  grace.  Even  of  the 
lonely  Bethel  with  its  one  worshipper,  himself  a  fugitive  from  his  father's 
tents,  it  was  said  by  Jacob,  and  said  truly,  '*  How  dreadful  is  this  place, 
this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 
What  more  cbuld  be  affirmed  of  the  most  august  cathedral  in  Christen- 
dom ?  Of  such  solitary  worship  God  is  witness,  and  the  holy  angels. 
But  our  Lord  puts  a  special  honour  upon  the  united  supplications  of  His 
people  when  He  says  '*  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  (av/4^oii/4<rui<r<v  in  the 
blessed  symphony  of  hearts)  as  touching  anything  they  shall  ask,  it  shall 
be  done  for  them  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  Why  this  special  honour?  Surely  one  reason  is  that  united 
worship  is  an  open  avowal  before  our  brethren,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
sceptical  world,  that  Grod  hears  and  answers  prayer ;  and  then  it  is  an 
outward  and  visible  expression  of  obedience,  not  only  to  the  first  great 
Commandment,  but  also  to  the  second — it  is  a  sign  not  only  of  com- 
munion with  God  but  also  of  the  communion  of  saints.    These  are 
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strong  persuasives  to  the  observance  of  daily  prayer  in  our  churches. 
They  are  felt  more  and  more  by  many  of  our  Missionary  brethren  in 
heathen  and  Mohammedan  lands,  where  the  Hindu  'presents  his  daily 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  his  idol,  and  the  Moslem  obeys  the  frequent 
Muezzin  cry,  but  where  till  of  late  years.the  Christian  Church  has  some- 
times been  too  little  used  from  one  Lord's  Day  to  another.  The 
heathens  and  Mohammedans,  not  knowing  our  habits  of  private  devo- 
tion, have  thought  we  Christians  lived  almost  without  prayer.  And  in 
measure  the  same  argument  applies  to  us  in  our  own  country.  The 
morning  bell,  the  chime  which  calls  to  evensong,  the  notices  on  Sun- 
days of  holy-days  in  the  week,  are  all  remembrancers.  The  worshippers 
may  be  very  few,  but  their  prayers  mingle  with  the  supplications  of  the 
whole  Church  militant  here  in  earth ;  and,  apart  from  the  personal  bless- 
ing which  these  few  obtain,  the  service  itself  is  a  witness  for  God.  And 
then  our  subject,  the  "  Ideal  of  Liturgical  Worship,"  invites  us  to  picture 
what  it  would  be  if  all  those  addressed  in  the  Prayer  Book  as  "  the  sober, 
peaceable,  and  truly  conscientious  sons  of  the  Church  of  England,''  who 
are  not  prevented  by  home  duties  or  some  other  urgent  cause,  met  daily 
in  the  house  of  prayer.  For  myself  I  should  deeply  regret  if  anything 
interfered  with  domestic  worship,  that  holy  cincture  of  family  life.  But 
with  many  of  us  a  careful  economy  of  time  would  make  room  for  daily 
prayer  both  around  the  family  altar  and  in  the  House  of  God,  and  then 
in  most  large  parishes  there  are  enough  lone  people,  clerks  and  appren- 
tices and  students  and  daily  teachers,  shopmen  and  shopwomen,  besides 
many  aged  persons  living  by  themselves,  who  have  no  opportunity  of 
family  worship.  There  are  enough  of  these,  if  only  all  had  a  mind  to 
come,  of  themselves  to  form  a  hearty  and  important  congregation  in  the 
courts  of  prayer. 

But  in  treating  of  the  Ideal  of  Liturgical  Worship  our  thoughts  instinc- 
tively turn  to  the  larger  assemblies,  which  fill  our  churches  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  Easter  Day  of  every  week.  With  regard  to  the  circumstantials 
of  worship-,  my  words  must  be  few  indeed:  for  in  a  national  Church  these 
must  needs  vary  from  the  lowliest  to  the  most  magnificent  and  impres- 
sive. But  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  there  should  be  some  propor- 
tion between  the  house  of  prayer  and  the  homes  of  the  worshippers. 
The  words  of  David  to  Nathan  strike  a  true  chord  in  our  hearts,  •*  I 
dwell  in  a  house  of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth  within  curtains." 
In  every  place  the  Church,  and  all  pertaining  to  it,  should  be  solemn  and 
reverent,  and  bear  evidence  of  being  lovingly  cared  for.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  among  the  seven  lamps  of  architecture  the  lanip  of  sacrifice 
sheds  a  soft  and  subduing  light  in  the  sanctuary.  In  the  simplest  edifice 
there  should  be  nothing  to  offend  refinement  of  taste ;  in  the  most 
splendid  pile  there  should  be  nothing  to  divert  devotion  or  to  secularise 
thought.  Let  us  imagine,  then,  a  parish  church,  neither  of  the  humblest 
or  grandest  structure,  where  there  is  a  wholesome  intermingling  of  rich 
and  poor.  It  is  the  Sunday  morning  service.  The  clergyman  and  his 
curates  are  there,  and,  as  a  rule,  know  every  worshipper  by  name. 
They  are  supported  by  a  band  of  willing  lay-helpers,  who  labour  not 
only  among  the  children,  but  also  among  those  of  riper  years,  and  are  in 
a  thousand  noiseless  and  nameless  ways  their  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus. 
There  is  the  devout  and  carefully  trained  choir — singing  boys,  and  singing 
men,  and  singing  women.      Assign    these  last  a  place,  if  you  will. 
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immediately  behind  the  rest,  but,  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  most  tender 
and  touching  in  sacred  song,  do  not  remove  their  voices  to  a  distance  from 
the  choir.  And  all  these  choristers,  whether  boys  or  men  or  women,  re- 
gard their  part  in  the  service  as  a  sacred  charge  from  God.  Nor  are  the 
school  children  absent  Separate  services  for  children  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing may  be  a  necessity  in  some  populous  districts,  but  it  is  to  my  think- 
ing a  most  mournful  necessity.  ''  Sanctify  the  congregation,  assemble 
the  elders,  gather  the  children,"  re-echoes  through  the  ages  from  the 
days  of  Joel  until  now.  It  is  true  there  will  be  many  things  which  young 
children  cannot  understand  in  our  services  and  sermons.  But  is  it  not 
thus  in  all  their  training  for  after  life  ?  Do  you  banish  tHem  from  the 
society  of  their  elders  because  they  cannot  enter  into  the  general  conver- 
sation of  the  drawing-room  ?  No ;  they  pick  up  crumbs  of  thought 
there,  they  glean  ears  among  the  sheaves,  they  learn  humility,  they 
exercise  patience,  they  treasure  up  questions  to  ask  their  parents  or 
teachers  afterwards.  Not  otherwise  is  it  in  the  house  of  prayer.  The 
very  fact  that  they  cannot  understand  all  things  is  a  moral  lesson  for 
them,  and  if  they  cultivate  holy  reverence  it  will  be  to  them  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom.  But,  to  return — ^the  hour  of  Divine  Service  has  struck, 
all  have  taken  their  places  before  the  clergy  enter,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
there  is  silence  in  the  house  of  prayer.  We  must  not  travel  beyond  our 
Liturgy,  or  I  could  envy  our  American  brethren  the  opening  sentence 
of  their  Prayer  Book,  **  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple ;  let  all  the 
earth  keep  silence  before  Him."  Would  that  the  hushed  silences  of  the 
sanctuary  were  cultivated  more  !  I  lately  went  into  the  dwelling  of  one 
of  our  first  church  architects,  and  saw  the  words  beautifully  carved  in 
wood  over  his  study  mantlepiece,  "  Silence  is  golden ; "  and  I  could  not 
help  saying  to  him,  "  Oh  1  that  you  could  devise  some  pavement  for  our 
aisles  which  would  be  at  once  artistic  and  noiseless."  Alas !  for  the 
clanking  and  clatter  of  feet  on  encaustic  tiles,  most  heard  when  most 
you  need  the  repose  of  stillness  in  the  Holy  Communion  service.  Surely 
it  is  not  without  deep  teaching  that  St.  John  was  moved  to  record,  at 
the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  "  There  was  silence  in  heaven  about 
the  space  of  half  an  hour."  Half  a  minute's  silence  on  earth  is  some- 
times worth  more  than  the  loudest  volumes  of  sound.  But  soon  the 
chosen  sentences  fall  upon  our  ear,  and  the  words  of  the  Exhortation 
invite  us  to  acknowledge  our  sins  before  God  with  a  pure  heart  and 
humble  voice  at  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace.  Is  it  not  the  Ideal 
of  our  Liturgy  that  the  General  Confession  should  be  said,  not  sung ;  for 
the  rubric  directs  it  "  to  be  said  (not,  you  observe,  to  be  said  or  sung) 
by  the  whole  congregation  after  the  minister,  all  kneeling?"  Some 
persons  of  aesthetic  taste  may  throw  themselves  into  a  skilfully  rendered 
choral  recitation  of  it ;  but  surely  for  most  worshippers  the  simplest 
utterance  of  these  most  solemn  words  is  best,  when  all  alike  and  alto- 
gether, parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  teachers  and  scholars, 
priests  and  people,  thus  humble  themselves  together  before  God.  The 
Absolution  that  follows  is  as  the  healing  dew  of  heaven.  Here,  at  least, 
as  full  and  free  and  finished  a  salvation  is  proclaimed  as  General  Booth 
might  desire.  And  what  shepherd  of  souls  has  not  felt  it  among  the 
highest  privileges  of  his  pastorate  to  lead  his  flock  to  the  throne  with 
the  succeeding  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  Christ  Himself  has 
put  into  our  lips  ? 
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In  the  use  of  the  VeniU  and  the  Psalms  music  seems  as  natural  as  it 
is  artificial  in  the  General  Confession.  The  very  name  of  the  Psalms, 
from  -^oKkta  to  strike  the  harp-string,  implies  the  accompaniment  of 
music,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  our  Lord  sang  them 
in  the  synagogue.  If  only  every  heart  was  in  unison,  should  we  not 
more  often  realise  what  an  old  writer  says,  that,  when  singing  the  Psalms 
he  felt  like  a  lark  borne  up  on  eagles'  wings  into  the  everlasting  sunlight 

In  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whether  the  Lessons  or  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel  of  the  day,  the  Ideal  seems  given  in  Nehemiah,  where  it  is 
recorded,  '*  So  they  read  in  the  Book,  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading.''  What  a 
help  we  have  to  this  in  the  musical  rhythm  and  familiar  language  of  our 
English  Bible  !  Greatly  as  I  value  the  Revised  Version  in  my  study  for 
consultation  and  comparison,  I  for  one  fervently  hope  that  Dean  Burgon 
has  for  ever  saved  us  from  the  intolerable  infliction  of  reading  it  at  the 
lectern.  But  the  Ideal  of  Liturgical  Worship  carries  us  far  beyond  tbe 
intellectual  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the  Inspired  Word.  We  may  expect 
that  it  will  prove  quick  and  powerful  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,  and  be  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  I 
have  known  a  clergyman  who  gave  himself  to  prayer,  that  the  reading 
of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  services  of  his  church  might  be  God's  message 
to  souls,  and  who  bore  witness  that  after  this  many  of  his  flock  came  to 
him  confessing  that  the  Word  of  God  thus  publicly  read,  without  any 
human  comment,  had  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross  of  Christ 

I  must  not  linger  over  the  Te  Deum^  the  Benedicite^  and  the  other 
canticles — that  Te  Deum  of  which  one  has  truly  said,  "  It  is  at  once  a 
hymn,  a  creed,  and  a  prayer ;  or,  rather,  it  is  a  creed  taking  wing  and 
soaring  heavenward."  And  again,  "  it  is  a  shrine  around  which  the 
Church  has  hung  her  joyS  for  centuries,  and  in  which  each  of  us  has 
garnered  up  one  sacred  memory  after  another." 

May  we  not  say  the  same  of  the  other  Canticles  ?  They  gather  asso- 
ciations around  them  as  life  flows  on.  Never  shall  I  forget,  neariy 
thirty  years  ago,  the  power  of  the  Benedicitey  omnia  opera^  when  four  of 
us,  the  only  Englishmen  then  at  Lauterbrunnen,  repeated  it  in  the  ser- 
vice we  held  one  Sunday  morning  in  the  open  air,  among  the  rocks  and 
trees  at  the  foot  of  the  Staubbach  Fall. 

And  which  of  us  cannot  connect  some  sentences  of  these  great  choral 
hymns  with  passages  of  our  own  spiritual  life  known  only  to  God  ?  No 
two  men  see  precisely  the  same  rainbow ;  different  rays  of  light  £dl 
upon  their  eyes,  revealing  the  one  covenant  arch  of  mercy ;  and  no 
two  singers,  even  when  using  the  same  words,  ofier  precisely  the  same 
adoration.  Only  He  who  reads  all  hearts  knows  what  one  cantide 
means  in  the  lips  of  a  thousand  worshippers. 

But  if  the  Te  Deum  may  be  called  a  winged  Creed,  the  Apostles', 
the  Nicene,  the  Athanasian  Creeds,  those  great  symbols  of  Christianity, 
are  the  watch-words  or  war-songs  of  the  hosts  of  the  living  God.  They 
are  ordered  to  be  either  sung  or  said,  and  as  we  sing  or  say  them  we 
are  conscious : — 


c< 


Uke  a  mighty  army  moves  the  Church  of  God, 
Brothers,  we  are  treading  where  the  saints  have  trod ; 
We  are  not  divided,  all  one  body  we — 
One  in  hope  and  doctrine,  one  in  charity,'* 
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and  as  such  they  fitly  prevent  or  follow  those  manifold  pleadings  for 
ourselves,  and  intercessions  for  others,  which  find  utterance  in  the 
Collects  and  Litany. 

** These"  (to  borrow  a  few  sentences  more  from  the  same  writer,)  "bring  before 
us  not  in  a  confused  mass,  bat  in  discriminated  and  ordered  multitudes,  the  dangers, 
necessities,  and  tribulations  of  our  sinful  humanity.  We  enter  into  prisons,  we  journey 
over  all  lands,  we  go  forth  on  the  great  waters  with  our  seafaring  and  colonising  race; 
the  helpless  little  c^ldren  are  on  our  hearts,  the  travelling  and  toiling,  the  sick  and 
suffering,  the  fatherless  and  forsaken,  those  who  have  injured  us  by  word  or  deed,  the 
oppressed  and  the  oppressor.  .  .  .  The  intercessions  are  as  free  from  vagueness  as 
from  narrowness,  expanding  to  the  whole  range  of  human  need,  yet  touching  every 
detail  with  a  tenderness  as  precious  for  its  reticence  as  for  its  minuteness.  For  in 
intercession  as  in  confession  the  sobriety  we  so  prize  in  the  Prayer-Book  is  the  calm, 
not  of  coldness,  but  of  fire  which  has  deepened  from  flame  into  a  steady  fusing  glow." 

I  must  not  pass  by  hymns  in  silence,  for  they  have  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  Liturgical  Worship,  and  supply  an  element  of  freedom 
and  variety  which  is  invaluable.  The  only  danger  is  lest  liberty  should 
glide  into  license.  Freedom  always  involves  responsibility,  and  this 
demands  that  the  hymns  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Prayer  BooL  If  the  hymns  interwoven  with  our  prayers  teach 
otherwise,  they  must  jar.  But  if  this  harmony  be  maintained,  how 
heartily  we  may  welcome  that  overflowing  joy,  which  has  made  our  age 
such  an  era  of  song  and  has  so  enhanced  and  enriched  our  ''  Ideal  of 
Liturgical  Worship." 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  sermon  is  distinct  from  worship, 
but  the  rubric  ordering  it  is  embedded  in  our  Communion  Service,  and 
**  the  visible  Chtu-ch  of  Christ "  is  declared  to  be  "  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sac- 
raments be  duly  administered."  Of  the  preacher  and  his  message, 
George  Herbert  touches  the  Ideal  when  he  says,  "  the  pulpit  is  his  joy 
and  throne  ; "  and  again,  "  the  character  of  his  sermon  is  holiness  :  he 
is  not  witty,  or  learned,  or  eloquent,  but  holy.*'  When  the  pastor  comes 
forth  as  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Great  Shepherd  to  feed  the 
flock  of  God,  to  heal  the  sick,  and  seek  the  lost,  when  he  realises  that 
great  saying  of  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  Cross,  "  Now  then  we  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us ;  we 
pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God  ; "  when  his  people 
can  truly  say  with  Cornelius,  "  We  are  here  present  before  God  to  hear 
all  things  that  are  commanded  thee  of  God ; "  the  Ideal  of  this  part  of 
worship  seems  attained,  and  the  Master's  words  are  continually  fulfilled, 
"  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me." 

Of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism,  I  have  only  time  to  say,  would 
that  it  were  more  often  administered  as  the  rubric  directs,  "  when  the 
most  number  of  people  come  together,"  and  to  throw  out  the  suggestion 
that  it  should  sometimes  be  substituted  for  the  Litany  in  our  morning 
service.  Its  teaching  sheds  priceless  light  on  the  other  services  of  our 
Prayer  Book.  And  if  some  were  disposed  at  first  to  resent  the  intrusion, 
they  would  soon  learn  that  the  Church  was  only  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  her  Lord  in  thus  folding  to  her  bosom  the  lambs  of  the  flock. 
And  so  we  come  to  the  "crown  and  roof"  .of  all  our  Liturgical  Worship : 
the  Holy  Communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  gathers 
together,  as  in  a  focus,  all  the  manifested  love  of  God  towards  us,  and 
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awakens  all  our  responsive  love  to  Him.  Divine  love  meets  and 
satisfies  human  love.  This,  therefore,  is  the  coronation  of  worshipi 
This  claims  every  faculty  and  exercises  every  thought  Let  the  surren- 
der of  our  souls  be  entire.  If  ever  solemn  silence  is  precious  in  the 
intervals  of  worship,  if  ever  the  law  of  God  searches  the  human  heart, 
if  ever  chosen  Gospel  and  inspired  Epistle  speak  to  the  heart,  if  ever 
the  rehearsal  of  our  Creed  is  strengthening  to  faith,  if  ever  confession  is 
subduing,  and  absolution  healing,  and  words  of  promise  comfortable,  if 
ever  we  can  join  in  the  song  of  the  Seraphim,  and  kneel  in  truest  con- 
trition at  the  very  footstool  of  the  Throne,  it  is  when  we  gather  around 
the  Holy  Table,  and  feed  by  faith  on  Jesus  Christ  crucified  on  Calvaiy, 
and  commune  in  love  with  Him  who  is  present  in  our  hearts,  and  fore- 
taste by  hope  the  bliss  of  His  return  in  glory. 

This  is,  this  must  be,  our  loftiest,  because  it  is  our  lowliest,  adoration. 
So  I  close  as  I  began.  The  House  of  Prayer  is  the  ordained  trysting- 
place  of  God  and  His  people,  and  the  Ideal  of  our  worship  before  Him 
is  expressed  in  the  words,  "  Draw  nigh  unto  God,  and  He  will  draw 
nigh  unto  you." 


•  {b)    Proposals  for  Liturgical  Improvement. 

The  Hon.  C.  L.  WOOD. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  Liturgical  Improvement,  the  proposal  I 
have  to  make  aims  not  so  much  at  any  change  in  our  existing  Prayer 
Book  as  at  the  alternative  use  along  with  it  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  show,  by  a  comparison  of  our  existing  Prayer 
Book  with  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.  (i)  Why  such  an  alternative 
use,  on  liturgical  and  religious  grounds,  is  in  itself  desirable  ;  (2)  Why 
the  attempt  to  carry  it  out  would  be  free  from  many  of  the  difficulties 
necessarily  attaching  to  any  scheme  for  an  alteration  of  our  present 
Prayer  Book  itself 

To  attempt  the  first  portion  of  my  task  with  any  completeness,  a 
moment's  historical  retrospect  is  necessary.  Those  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  unreformed  Service  books  of  the  English  Church 
must  often  have  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  from  a  revision  of 
originals  so  rich  and  varied  as  the  Sarum  Breviary  and  the  great  English 
rite  of  S.  Osmund,  there  should  have  resulted  anything  so  meagre,  in 
comparison  with  them,  as  our  existing  daily  Offices  and  Liturgy. 

The  explanation — at  least  so  far  as  the  Daily  OflSce  is  concerned— is 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  be  found  in  the  same  causes  which  in  our 
own  day  have  led  to  the  permission  to  use  a  still  further  shortened 
Office  for  Matins  and  Evensong. 

Then,  as  now,  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office  by  the  laity — and  I 
wish  the  remark  applied  only  to  the  laity  in  the  present  day — ^was 
neglected.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  supposed  that  the  cure  for  such  neglect 
lay  in  simplifying  and  shortening  the  Service.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
the  daily  Offices  in  the  Church  of  England  have  in  consequence  lost 
much  of  their  flexibility  and  beauty.  But  what  they  lost  in  beauty  they 
gained  in  simplicity  \  and  considering  how  diflScult  uneducated  persons 
find  it,  even  now,  to  follow  our  existing  Matins  and  Evensong,  no  one, 
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so  far  as  ordinary  parish  churches  are  concerned,  would  wish  to  make 
the  recitation  of  those  Offices  more  complicated.  In  any  case,  the 
alternative  use  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  would  not  help  such  elabora- 
tion, as,  with  the  exception  of  two  points  in  the  way  of  abbreviation,  the 
First  Book  of  Edward  VI.  and  our  own,  so  far  as  Matins  and  Evensong 
are  concerned,  are  identical. 

The  case,  however,  is  very  different  When  we  compare  the  Communion 
Office  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  with  that  of  the  Prayer 
Book  of  1662.  In  translating  the  Latin  Service  into  English,  the 
Reformers  were  animated  in  regard  to  the  Missal  by  the  same  wish 
which,  mutatis  mutandis^  had  governed  their  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
Breviary.  Coupled  with  the  desire  of  bringing  about  more  frequent 
Communion,  they  hoped,  by  translating  the  Service  into  English,  and 
by  omitting  some  of  the  ceremonies  which  in  course  of  time  had 
gathered  round  the  central  act  of  consecration,  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
people  to  follow  and  join  with  the  priest  in  the  actual  prayers  prescribed 
by  the  Liturgy  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  this, 
upon  the  whole,  was  successfully  accomplished  in  the  Communion 
Office  of  the  First  Prayer  Book,  and  that  in  a  manner  much  more  in 
accordance  with  primitive  antiquity  than  is  the  case  with  our  existing 
Office. 

And  here  let  us  remember,  in  order  to  guide  our  opinion  in  deter- 
mining the  respective  merits  of  the  two  Liturgies,  that  the  Eucharist — 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Christian  Church  (that  distinctive  act  by  which  the 
Christian  religion  expresses  itself  in  an  act  of  external  worship) — sums 
up  the  relations  which  are  revealed  to  us  by  that  religion  as  existing 
between  God  and  man.  Those  relations  involve,  first,  the  existence  of 
some  means  by  which  man  may  testify  his  sorrow  and  make  amends  for 
past  sin  in  a  manner  worthy  of  God's  acceptance ;  and  next,  and  in 
consequence  of  such  expiation,  his  restoration  to  fellowship  and  com- 
munion with  God.  The  Eucharist,  then,  necessarily  involves,  in  the 
first  place,  a  continual  memorial  before  God  of  the  expiation  effected  by 
our  Lord's  whole  life  and  by  His  death  upon  the  Cross ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  communication  of  that  Divine  life  which,  tabernacling 
in  His  sacred  Humanity,  imparts  Itself  to  those  who  eat  His  Flesh  and 
drink  His  Blood.  That  form  of  Liturgy,  then,  will  be  the  best  which 
most  exactly  corresponds  with  and  exhibits  in  its  due  order  that 
sequence  of  events  which  marks  the  course  of  the  Divine  relations  to 
man. 

But  it  is  precisely  here  that  our  existing  Communion  Office  contrasts 
so  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  First  Book.  I  do  not  forget  that  the 
memorial  made  in  the  Eucharist  before  God  of  the  Death  and  Passion 
of  His  Son  depends  upon  a  valid  consecration ;  I  do  not  forget  that,  as 
there  can  be  no  Sacramental  communion  without  a  valid  consecration, 
the  proper  order  in  the  Service  is  necessarily  maintained  and  exhibited 
in  any  rite  by  which  the  Eucharist  is  validly  consecrated :  still,  the 
sequence  of  events  may  be  exhibited  with  more  or  less  clearness  to  the 
popular  apprehension  by  the  order  of  the  Service,  and  in  this  respect  it 
b  impossible  to  deny  that  our  existing  Communion  Office  is  open  to 
grave  exception. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  prayers  in  the  two  Liturgies  are 
almost  the  same.      It  is  true ;  but  then,  how  much  greater  the  pity  to 
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have  marred  their  effect  in  our  existing  Office  by  their  relative  position ! 
What,  for  instance,  in  our  Communion  Office  can  be  more  awkward 
than  the  position  occupied  by  the  Exhortation,  the  Confession  and 
Absolution,  together  with  the  Comfortable  Words  and  Prayer  <A 
Humble  Access,  all  relating  to  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  Service — 1.«., 
the  Communion — but  inserted,  as  they  are  with  us,  between  the 
beginning  and  middle  of  the  Canon  ?  What  can  be  more  incongruous 
than  to  have  the  Sursum  Corda  and  the  Sanctus  extruded  from  their 
proper  place  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  Canon  to 
one  which,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  destroys  their  significance  ? 
Again  ;  after  the  consecration,  why  is  the  prayer  beginning  "  O  Lord 
and  heavenly  Father,"  instead  of  immediately  concluding  the  Canon,  as 
it  ought  to  do,  postponed  till  after  the  communion  of  the  priest  and 
people,  and  the  recitation  of  the  Ix)rd's  Prayer,  with  its  petition  for  the 
gift  of  our  daily  bread  and  of  deliverance  from  evil,  deferred  till  after 
the  distribution  of  the  Living  Bread  and  the  consequent  sealing  of  our 
souls  and  bodies  unto  eternal  life  ? 

There  is,  indeed,  one  particular  in  which  it  may  be  thought  our 
existing  Communion  Office  has  the  advantage  over  that  in  the  First 
Book.  I  refer  to  the  position  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  which  in  our 
present  Prayer  Book  rises  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Eucharistic  rite  in 
a  magnificent  hymn  of  praise  from  the  Church  on  earth  to  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb.  But  even  here  it  may  be  urged  that  to  omit  the 
Gloria  from  the  beginning  of  that  Service  by  which  the  Incarnation  is 
extended  to  us,  is  to  forfeit  the  symbolism  which  attaches  to  it  in  that 
position,  as  the  counterpart  of  the  song  of  the  ungels  when  announcing 
the  Incarnation  to  mankind.  With  this  one  exception,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  Communion  Office 
in  our  existing  Prayer  Book  and  one  in  which  the  Sursum  Corda  and 
Sanctus  occupy  their  proper  position  immediately  before  the  Canon,  in 
which  the  Canon  goes  on  without  interruption  to  the  end,  where  the 
Lord's  Prayer  has  its  proper  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Canon,  and 
where  the  Confession,  Absolution,  Comfortable  Words,  and  Prayer  of 
Humble  Access  all  immediately  precede  the  communion  of  the  priest 
and  people — where,  in  a  word,  the  whole  order  of  Service  corresponds 
with  that  sequence  of  events  in  the  Divine  dealings  with  man  which  it 
is  the  object  of  the  Holy  Communion  to  commemorate  and  apply. 

But  there  is  another  very  practical  reason,  in  addition  to  the 
respective  merits  of  the  two  Offices,  why  we  should  wish  to  go  back  to 
the  earlier  Service.  It  is,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  it,  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  existing  Office  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  responsible  for 
the  ignorance  which  prevails  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice.  The  Reformers,  in  their  desire  to  put  an  end  to  existing 
evils  and  to  accentuate  the  importance  of  communion,  have,  in  feet, 
only  exaggerated  the  evils  they  wished  to  cure. 

The  gift  received  by  man  has  been  allowed  to  obscure  the  reality  of 
the  offering  made  to  God.  Men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  think 
that  the  continual  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ  made  in  the 
Eucharist  is  for  a  reminder  to  themselves,  instead  of  a  memorial  before 
Heaven.  As  their  views  have  become  more  subjective,  their  interest 
in  "  the  Holy  Mysteries  "  has  subsided.  A  rite,  the  object  of  which 
was  merely  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  worshippers  by  keeping 
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alive  the  recollection  of  a  past  event,  was  naturally  supposed  to  lose  its 
efficacy  if  too  constantly  repeated,  till  by  degrees  the  average  English 
congregation  has  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the  Eucharistic  offering,  for 
the  best  of  reasons — that  they  are  never  there  when  it  is  offered. 
Divine  Service  has  lost  its  original  meaning.  Matins  have  taken  the 
l^lace  of  Mass,  while,  instead  of  more  frequent  communion  having  been 
brought  about,  communion  even  once  a  year,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
number  of  our  people,  has  become  the  exception.  Certainly,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  attribute  the  evils  to  which  I  allude  entirely  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  Communion  Office.  There  are  other  reasons  for  them ; 
but  I  do  say  that  if  more  frequent  Communions,  and  a  more  intelligent 
following  of  the  priest  as  he  offers  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  his  people,  were  the  supposed  inducements  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  our  existing  Office  for  that  of  the  First  Book,  its  failure  to 
accomplish  that  end  is  more  than  a  justification  for  urging  a  return  to 
an  earlier  and  more  primitive  arrangement  of  Service. 

I  will  not  dwell  further  on  this  point,  except  to  note  that  it  is  these 
blemishes  in  our  existing  Office  which  make  the  maintenance  of  the 
Ornaments  Rubric,  as  Mr.  Keble  has  pointed  out,  with  its  reference  to 
the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  as  the  standard  of  our  present  practice, 
so  important. 

Let  me  now  pass  to  reasons  based  on  admitted  wants — why  we  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  authoritative  permission  for  the  alternative  use 
of  the  First  Book.  It  has  been  urged,  and  it  is,  I  think,  included  in  the 
alterations  suggested  by  Convocation,  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if 
the  long  exhortation  in  the  Communion  Office  and  the  rehearsal  of  the 
Commandments  (which  occupy  a  place  in  our  Office  unknown  to  any 
other  Liturgies)  were  sometimes  omitted.  The  alternative  use  of  the 
First  Book  would  give  authoritative  sanction  to  both  those  changes,  as 
well  as  to  the  omission  of  "  Dearly  Beloved  "  at  Matins  and  Evensong 
— surely  no  small  gain.  Again,  the  need  of  a  proper  Collect,  Epistle, 
and  Gospel  when  the  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  at  funerals, 
harvest  thanksgivings,  or  any  other  special  occasions,  is  very  generally 
felt.  The  First  Prayer  Book  to  some  extent,  at  all  events,  supplies  the 
want,  and  though  the  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  prescribed  by  it  for 
use  at  funerals  is  now  very  generally  used  on  such  occasions,  it  would 
be  a  gain  to  invest  them  with  more  direct  sanction  than  they  may  seem 
now  to  possess. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  a  matter  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  of  all — Reservation  for  the  sick.  Here  the  necessity  of  the 
case  is  so  urgent  that  reservation  is  now  constantly  resorted  to  in  cases. 
where  there  are  many  sick,  who  without  it  would  be  deprived  of 
their  Communion.  But  the  First  Prayer  Book  meets  the  whole  difficulty. 
by  providing  that  at  the  open  Celebration  in  church  the  Priest  shall 
reserve  so  much  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  as  shall  serve 
the  sick  person,  and  proceed  to  communicate  him  at  the  close  of  the 
Service.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  unction  of  the  sick.  As  long 
as  the  Epistle  of  S.  James  continues  to  be  read,  such  anointing  will, 
continue  to  be  conferred.  How  much  better,  then,  to  recognise  the. 
&ct,  and  to  adopt  the  provision  made  for  the  administration  ready  to. 
your  hand  in  the  First  Prayer  Book. 

So  also  in  regard  to  difficulties  in  connection  with  our  existing  Burial 
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Service.  Those  difficulties  arise  in  the  first  instance  from  our  lack  of 
discipline ;  but  they  arise  also,  as  I  think,  to  a  much  greater  degree, 
from  the  almost  entire  omission  in  our  Service  of  all  very  obvious  or 
direct  prayer  for  the  departed.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is 
nothing  to  balance  those  expressions  of  Christian  hope  and  confidence 
with  which  the  Church  accompanies  her  dead  to  the  grave,  and  the 
result  is  not  infrequently  an  impression  that  the  Service  is  pitched  in  a 
higher  key  than  is  perhaps  quite  suitable  for  ordinary  use,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.  This  difficulty  would 
be  entirely  met  by  a  recurrence  to  the  Burial  Service  of  the  First  Book, 
which,  though  almost  identical  with  our  present  Service,  yet  goes  on  with 
S.  Paul  to  make  those  intercessions  which  all  must  have  in  their  hearts 
if  not  on  their  lips — that  the  dead  may  rest  in  peace  and  find  mercy  in 
that  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed. 

This,  in  view  of  the  interest  which  such  books  as  that  of  Canon 
Farrar  on  ** Eternal  Hope"  have  excited,  is  no  unimportant  matter  in 
the  interest  of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  departed. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  advantages  considered  in  themselves 
which  the  alternative  use  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  would  carry  with  it 
I  will  proceed  to  point  out  how  such  a  proposal  avoids  many  of  the 
iiangers  attaching  to  any  request  to  amend  our  present  Prayer  Book  in 
detail.  Such  a  request,  under  existing  circumstances,  almost  necessarily 
involves  the  discussion  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  Parliament.  The  danger 
of  such  a  discussion  is  so  obvious  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it ;  but  if 
the  proposal  made  by  Convocation  were  simply  to  permit,  under  what- 
ever restrictions  were  thought  right,  the  alternative  use  of  the  First  Book, 
the  present  Book  would  be  entirely  external  to  the  discussion,  while  at 
the  same  time  you  would  not  be  asking  Parliament  to  legislate  in  any 
uncertainty  as  to  what  changes  might  be  hereafter  proposed,  but  you 
would  be  asking  it  to  agree  to  a  certain  definite  proposal  which  it  had 
before  it  in  black  and  white.  Again,  such  a  proposal  would  pave  the 
way,  as  nothing  else  could,  for  a  possible  arrangement  in  regard  to  our 
Ritual  controversies. 

To  suppose  that  those  controversies  can  ever  be  settled  by  the 
machinery  of  the  existing  courts  is  ludicrous.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  really  satisfactory  reform  of  those 
courts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that,  as  Christian  men,  it  is  surely 
better  to  strive  how  to  compose  our  difficulties  by  mutual  arrangement 
than  merely  to  look  for  a  remedy  for  existing  troubles  by  improving  the 
machinery  for  impleading  one  another  in  the  courts.  To  all  arrange- 
ments, however,  that  have  been  hitherto  proposed,  some  objection,  more 
or  less  valid,  has  been  taken.  How  can  you  permit,  it  has  been  said, 
what  is  supposed  to  be  illegal  at  one  hour,  and  forbid  it  at  another; 
allow  it  in  one  church,  and  disallow  it  in  the  next  ?  But  a  permission 
to  use  the  First  Book  of  Edward  is  open  to  no  such  objections— it  would 
merely  legalise,  following  the  analogy  of  Scotland,  where  the  English  and 
Scotch  uses  exist  side  by  side,  two  definite  uses  j  while  to  facilitate  such 
an  arrangement,  and  to  avoid  all  possible  collision  with  the  courts,  a 
distinct  undertaking  might  be  given  that,  till  such  time  as  the  decisions 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  can  be  reviewed  by  a  competent  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  the  Holy  Communion  according  to  our  present  use  should  only 
be  celebrated  in  a  surplice,  on  condition  that,  where  a  sufficient  number 
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of  the  congregation  wished  it,  the  form  prescribed  by  the  First  Book 
might  be  used  vdth  those  accessories  which  are  prescribed  by  and  were 
used  under  it. 

No  doubt  some  would  at  first  sight  object  to  such  a  scheme  for  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  most  ardent  in  the  defence 
of  what  they  imagine  to  be  Protestant  principles,  and  the  most  zealous 
defenders  of  English  independence  against  foreign  interference,  can 
hardly  object  to  the  use  of  a  Service  Book  which  was  the  direct  work  of 
the  English  Reformers ;  which,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  altered,  has  been 
altered  at  the  instigation  of  foreigners,  and  of  which — at  die  precise 
time  when  the  greatest  approach  was  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
English  Church  in  the  direction  of  foreign  Protestantism — those  same 
authorities,  such  as  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  thought  it  well  to  say  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  which  they  were  responsible,  that  "  it  was  a  godly 
order,"  "agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Primitive  Church,  very 
comfortable  to  all  good  people  desiring  to  live  in  Christian  conversation, 
and  most  profitable  to  the  estate  of  this  realm ; "  and  which,  moreover, 
as  regards  the  Communion  Office,  has  at  this  very  moment  the  direct 
sanction  and  approval  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Article. 

In  any  case,  let  us  try  and  approach  the  subject  without  prejudice, 
to  consider  it  on  its  own  merits,  and  to  divest  ourselves  of  that  insular 
spirit  which  ignores  the  whole  world  outside  England.  There  must  be 
something  very  wrong  in  a  system  which  has  allowed  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  population  to  grow  up  in  indifference  to  the  duty  of  public 
worship,  and  with  the  idea  that  they  go  to  church  chiefly  to  do  good  to 
themselves.  May  not  some  of  the  fault  at  least  be  attributed  to  the 
kind  of  worship  which  has  so  often  prevailed  in  our  churches  ?  The 
Church  of  England,  from  neglecting  her  own  principles,  has  practically 
fallen  between  two  stools.  She  has  not  satisfied  those  cravings  after 
God,  which  are  innate  in  the  hearts  of  men,  as  she  might  have  done  had 
she  been  true  to  herself.  She  has  been  too  stiff  and  fearful  of  com- 
promising her  own  position  to  make  use  of  those  methods  by  which 
religious  Nonconformity  has  impressed  the  mind  of  the  population. 
Let  it  be  so  no  longer.  Let  the  Church  of  England  rise  up  to  the 
consciousness  of  her  true  mission.  Let  her  exhibit  in  an  unmistakable 
manner  that  high  ideal  of  worship  which  marks  all  the  ancient  Liturgies 
of  East  and  West  alike,  and  let  her  people  realise  when  they  throng  her 
courts  that  heaven  and  earth  are  indeed  identified  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Divine  Mysteries  \  that  the  Head  and  the  Members  of  His  Body 
are  united  in  a  common  act  of  worship  before  the  Majesty  on  high ; 
and  that,  upheld  by  that  abiding  act  of  adoration  and  intercession,  all 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart  can  present  themselves 
with  the  certainty  of  acceptance  before  the  throne  of  God. 

In  conclusion,  is  it  too  much  to  hope,  viewing  the  substantial  identity 
of  our  existing  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  that  of  1549;  having 
regard  to  the  latitude  allowed  at  various  times  concurrently  with  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  for  divergences  of  Service,  so  long  as  the  actual  forms 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  publicly  used  in  the  congregation  ; 
considering  also  the  way  in  which,  under  the  Additional  Services  Act, 
the  most  extensive  modifications  of  the  Services  prescribed  by  the 
Prayer  Book  are  already  allowed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  of 
the  almost  absolute  impossibility,  through  the  action  of  the  Nonconformists 
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in  Parliament,  of  obtaining  legal  sanction  for  any  changes,  even 
those  most  directly  beneficial  to  the  Church — is  it,  I  say,  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  Episcopate  may  see  its  way  to  permit,  under 
such  restrictions  as  they  may  think  right,  the  alternative  use  of  a  book 
which  was  the  direct  ^ork  of  the  Reformers,  and  has  approved  itself  to 
all  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

In  any  case,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  omission  of  one  clause  in 
the  Additional  Services  Act  would  remove  all  possible  legal  doubts  as 
to  such  use;  or,  if  an  enlargement  of  that  Act  were  not  thought 
desirable,  that  a  repeal  or  relaxation  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which 
would  leave  the  Church  of  England  free  to  improve  her  Liturgy  as  she 
might  herself  desire,  if  it  exposed  the  Church  for  the  moment  to  some 
danger,  would,  both  in  the  present  and  in  the  future,  relieve  her  finom 
many  embarrassments. 


ADDRESS. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Hoare,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Your  lordship  has  called  upon  me  before  my  time ;  but  I  am  prepared,  my  lord, 
to  go  on  if  you  think  it  right  that  I  should.     At  the  same  time,  I  may  add  that  I 
am  called  upon  by  surprise,  for  I  expected  to  have  to  discuss  the  suggestions  for 
Lituigical  Improvements  which  it  Mras  likely  would  have  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Venables.     At  the  same  time,   however,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  position,  as 
appointed  for  me  in  the  providence  of  God.     I  consider  that  this  debate  is  a  most 
important  one  for  the  Church  of  England.     I  think  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wood,  to 
which  we  have  just  listened,  is  one  of  the  most  important  speeches  that  I  have  ever 
heard  delivered  at  a  Church  Congress.     We  used  to  be  told  that  we  old-fashioned 
Evangelicals    were  but  poor  Churchmen.      We   used  to  be  told  that    what  was 
originally  called  the  Tractarian  movement,    but  which  has    since  been  called  the 
Ritualistic  movement,  was  an  effort  of  pious  and  devoted  men  to  rise  above  our 
poor  Churchmanship,  and  to  bring  out  in  better  development  the  true  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England.      We  always,  with   that  happiness  which  accompanies 
a  clear  conscience,  maintained  that  we  were  the  true  representatives  of  the  Churdi 
of  England.      We  acted  upon  its  principles,  and  taught  its    truth.      But  still,  we 
have  had  to  bear  a  certain  amount  of  reproach,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  over- 
come the  old  prejudices.     This  day,  however,  we  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Wood, 
the  President  of  the  English   Church  Union,    that  our  beautiiid  English  Church 
Service  is  ''meagre : "  that  there  is  nothing  more  meagre  than  our  existing  Liturgy; 
that  our  Holy  Communion  Service — in  which  we  have  taken  so  much  delight — ^is  a 
mutilated,  an  inferior,  and  a  defective  Service.  [Cries  of  "  No,  no."]   I  say  "  Yes,"  and 
this  great  assembly  has  heard  what  Mr,  Wood  has  said.  We  have  been  told  to-day  that 
we  are  to  go  back  to  the  Liturgy  and  to  the  Communion  Office  of  1549,  instead  of 
accepting  that  of  the  year  1552,  and  finally  revised  in  1662.     And,  now,  will  you 
just  look  for  one  moment  at  the  first  Liturgy  of  Edward  the  Sixth.      We  were 
told  to-day    that  it  was  a    falling-off  from  the  use  of  Sarum.      We  are  therefore, 
it   seems,   to  look  upon  the  use  of  Sarum — that  old  Popish  Liturgy — I   say  that 
M    Popish    Liturgy,  which   existed  in  the   diocese  of  Salisbury,    as  the  model 
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at  which  we  are  to  aim.  To  this  use  of  Sarum  the  Refoimers  applied  the  pruning- 
knife,  and  I  cannot  say  that  they  left  much  of  the  Office  of  Sarum.  There  were 
certain  very  fine  passages  in  it,  and  they  retained  them.  But  they  brought  out  a 
new  Communion  Office  in  1549.  There  were,  however,  certain  defects  still  left. 
But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  Reformers  saw  more  and  more  of  the  blessed  truth  of 
God,  they  then  said  that  the  thing  must  be  thoroughly  done,  and  it  was  of  no  use 
to  carry  out  mere  half  measures.  So,  thank  God,  they  did  not  stop  at  the  First 
Book  of  Edward.  X  am  very  much  disposed  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Wood  gets  it, 
he  won't  stop  there  either.  And  now  that  we  have  enjoyed  the  Prayer  Book  as 
the  Reformers  gave  it  us  for  these  three  centuries  past,  we  are  told  that  we  are  to 
hark  back  again.  Of  this  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  Churchmen  of  England 
«re  not  prepared  for  such  retrogression.  You  must  consider  what  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  on  this  subject ;  he  and  I  have  sparred  about  this  matter 
before  now.  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  knows  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  altar  in  the  Church  of  England.  And  I  will  tell  you  also  what  Mr. 
Wood  and  his  friends  know  very  well.  They  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  if 
they  can  but  coax  us  back  to  those  three  years — to  1549,  to  the  First  Book  of  Edward 
— that  there  they  will  find  an  altar.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  they  wish  for  it. 
The  Reformers  knew  very  well  that  an  altar  was  essentially  connected  with  a 
sacrifice.  And  they  knew  this  also,  that  while  they  were  prepared  to  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  the  sacrifice  of  propitiation  was  completed  for 
ever.  And  they  believed  further,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  was  a  lying 
abomination,  or  rather  I  wpuld  say,  ''a  blasphemous  fable  and  dangerous  deceit." 
Now,  then,  my  lord,  we  fully  know  our  ground,  and  where  it  is  we  have  to  stand. 
We  have,  therefore,  learned  something  at  this  Church  Congress.  We  know  where 
we  are.  We  go  home  to-day  knowing  with  what  a  power  and  with  what  an 
intention  we  have  to  contend.  We  know  what  Mr.  Wood  has  told  us.  He  has 
told  US  as  plainly  as  possible  that  the  object  is  to  bring  back  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  Reformed  Church  of  1552;  to  stop  just  a  little  by  the  way  in 
the  refreshment  room  of  1549,  and  then  we  are  to  plunge  head  foremost  right  into 
the  use  of  Sarum.  Now,  then,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  ?  Shall  we  have 
it  ?  or  shall  we  not  ?  What,  I  ask,  shall  we  say  to  this  ?  Shall  we  stick  by  the 
blessed  trut^  that  we  have  received,  and  for  which  our  Reformers  died?  Shall 
we  cling  to  the  dear  old  Office  Book,  in  which  we  have  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  times  poured  out  our  whole  hearts  before  God  ?  Shall  we  unite  heart  and  soul 
as  witnesses  for  Christ  while  we  come  to  His  holy  table,  and  hold  there  com- 
munion with  Him  ?  or  shall  we  begin  by  half  and  half  retr(^;rade  measures  until  we 
go  right  back  into  the  arms  of  Rome  ?  My  lord,  I  say  no  more ;  but  I  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  Wood  for  having  spoken  out  so  plainly  on  this  subject,  and  for  thus  having  let 
us  know  this  day  what  are  the  real  intentions  of  the  English  Church  Union. 
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The  Rev.    George  Venables,  Vicar  of  Great  Yarmouth, 

and   Honorary  Canon  of  Norwich. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  I  endeavoured,  so  far  as  my  small 
influence  enabled  me,  to  urge  upon  the  Church  the  importance  of 
making  a  few  alterations  in  her  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  I 
thought  that  they  would  have  been  grateful  to  some  myriads  of 
her  children,  acceptable  to  many  conscientious  dissenters,  thoroughly 
in  accordance  with  real  catholicity,  and  quite  free  from  the  com- 
promise of  any  one  truth.  I  have  now  served  three  apprenticeships 
in  Church  Congress,  and  during  that  period  I  have  also  had  the 
care  of  three  important  parishes.  The  result  of  the  observation,  enquiry 
and  experience  of  these  twenty-one  years  is,  that  my  judg- 
ment, right  or  wrong,  remains  unchanged  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  Church  lost  a  good  opportunity  some 
twenty  years  ago  of  making  a  few  alterations  which,  in  the  present 
aspect  of  the  tiiues,  would  be  quite  impossible  now.  I  deef^ 
deplore  this,  even  as  some,  perhaps  many,  with  equally  good  £aith 
rejoice  at  it.  But  whether  we  weep  or  laugh,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  beyond  question  that  no  changes  can  now  be  attempted  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  except  only  those  which  adapt  the  use  of  the 
services  to  the  necessities  of  the  present  time.  The  willingness  of 
Congress  to  consider  the  subject,  shows  that  there  are  not  a 
few  faithful  sons  of  the  Church  who  regard  it   as  important 

I  hope  that  this  circumstance  will  not  be  abused  by  me  by  utter- 
ances of  extravagance,  or  by  any  thing  which  belongs  to  partisanship. 
I  am  sure  that  we  all  earnestly  desire  to  promote  the  extensioii 
and  strength  of  the  Church  of  God,  by  the  adoption  of  only  die 
best  measures,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive  them. 

I  must  then  repeat  here  what  I  stated  at  Manchester  Congress  in  1863, 
and  again  at  Wolverhampton  in  1867,.  and  the  expression  has  since 
then  become  a  by- word — *'  Can  any  of  you  be  so  sanguine  as  to 
think  it  probable  that  England's  millions  will  come  to  believe  that 
the  worship  of  God  has  been  so  fully  attained  as  you  yourselves 
desire,  by  services  beginning  730  times  a  year  with  one  or  more 
of  only  eleven  verses  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  *  Dtarfy  bdaod 
brethren  V** 

Magnificent  and  important  as  that  sentence,  ^^  Dearly  bdtfod 
brethren j'^  is,  to  those  who  recognise  its  meaning,  there  are  myriads 
who  cannot  or  who  certainly  do  not  comprehend  all  that  it  involves. 
I  will  say  only  further  in  regard  to  any  alteration  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  that  I  regret  as  much  as  ever  that  no  scheme  by  way  of 
an  explanatory  note,  or  otherwise,  has  been  produced  touching 
a  very  few  expressions  which  irritate  or  distress  the  consciences  (^ 
many  thousands  of  Christians ;  by  which  their  longings  might  have 
been  satisfied;  their  feelings  soothed;  and  their  scruples  set  at 
rest.  And,  contrary  to  the  eloquent  pleadings  of  some  able  logicians, 
I  cannot  see  that  such  an  explanatory  note  need  in  the  least  degree 
narrow  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  which  are  known  stumbling-Uodcs 
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to  many.  On  the  contrary,  they  might  give  authority  to  that 
breadth  of  interpretation  which  all  who  accept  them  practically 
allow. 

But  I  will  confine  myself  to  two  questions.  The  former  is  the 
question  of  such  alteration  in  our  Prayer  Book  as  ma:y  simply  adapt 
it  to  the  requirements  of  the  day ;  and  the  other  is  the  question 
of  Additional   Offices. 

First,  looking  then  to  such  alterations  only,  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  as  shall  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  our  day. 
Would  the  Church  be  a  loser  in  any  way  if  the  Offices  of  Holy 
Baptism  were  so  shortened  that  they  could  be  reasonably  used,  as 
directed,  during  the  time  of  Morning  or  Evening  Prayer?  Or  if  the 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  infants  privately  baptized  were  sim- 
plified? In  the  first  half  of  the  Office  of  Adult  Baptism  the  candidate 
is  spoken  of,  it  is  true,  but  in  nowise  whatever  is  he  a  participator 
in  the  first  half  of  the  Office.  And  in  the  Office  of  Infant 
Baptism  there  hardly  seems  any  occasion  for  telling  people,  whose 
actions  show  that  their  minds  are  made  up  upon  the  subject,  the 
reasons  why  they  ought  to  bring  an  infant  to  the  Font.  One  often 
hears  of  a  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion  in  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  Office  is  omitted.  I  do  not  enquire  if  this  be  right 
or  wrong.  But  if  allowed  in  one  Sacrament,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
vhy  it  may  not  be  allowed  in  the  other. 

Next,  with  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  there  would  be  a  gain  and  an  advantage  every  way,  by 
substituting  the  seven  words  of  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  x.  16,  "  The 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ ; "  and  again,  "  The  communion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ*^)  for  the  two  double  sentences  in  use  since 
1559*  ^^  would  save  exhaustion,  and  nothing  is  so  exhausting  as 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  words,  however  softly 
repeated.  It  would  save  much  time  at  a  period  of  the  day  when 
time  is  of  much  importance.  It  would  be  the  enunciation  of 
doctrine  so  thoroughly  catholic,  and  so  admirably  in  accordance 
-with  the  Church  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  that  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  some  day  the  suggestion  will  be  adopted.  Would  not  the 
holy  eucharistic  nature  of  this  Sacrament  be  brightened,  and  the  com- 
municants be  cheered,  by  the  singing  of  a  short  suitable  hymn, 
from  an  authorised  selection,  during  some  appointed  part  of  the  service  ? 
I  do  think,  too,  that  the  selection  of  certain  Psalms  and  Lessons, 
as  done  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  could  be  extended  with 
advantage  to  every  diocese  of  this  realm.  The  supply  also  of  two 
or  three  Collects,  one  for  New  Year's  Day,  one  for  the  close  of 
the  civil  year,  and  one  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Church  feast 
(whenever  it  occurred),  might  be  useful  and  appropriate.  And 
I  long  also  to  see  tlie  Evensong  commence  as  of  old,  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  retaining  the  introductory  portion  just  as  it  used 
to  be  for  Morning  Prayer  only. 

Would  not  our  Liturgy  be  enriched  by  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  selected  anthems  (as  at  Easter  Day)  instead  of  the  Venite ; 
also  by  a  slight  addition  to  the  proper  Prefaces,  and  by  more 
sentences  of  Holy  Scripture  for  various  objects,  to  be  said  at  the 
Offertory  ? 
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I  submit  that  the  Church  is  greatly  lackmg  in  these  things.  But 
if  so,  is  it  reasonable,  or  right,  or  really  catholic,  to  refuse  them? 

And  now  to  my  second  point.  Irrespective  altogether  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  additional  Services  there  must  be,  and 
delay  in  supplying  them  is  causing  much  evil.  I  see  proofe  of  this 
continually.  Suppose  that  quite  suddenly,  but  really,  a  thousand  men 
were  converted  to  Christianity  in  this,  or  any  large  town.  They  then 
assemble  to  determine  what  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion  they  will 
observe,  taking  the  Bible  as  their  guide,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  forms 
which  the  Church  of  God  used  to  thp  time  of  the  first  Pentecost 
after  Christ.  Would  the  great  majority  of  even  such  men  adopt 
the  Church's  Offices?  We  need  often  in  many  churches  a  highly 
reverent,  well  drawn  up  service  for  use  as  an  Additional  Service  on 
Sundays. 

I  wish  I  could  give  every  member  of  thif  Congress  a  free  pass 
to  the  charming  city  of  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  in  Baden,  so  that 
when  next  the  service  is  used  there  they  could  witness  what  I  had 
the  delight  of  witnessing  in  the  Cathedral  on  the  Sunday  afternoon, 
barely  three  months  ago. 

The  service  was  in  the  language  understanded  of  the  people,  i.^« 
the  German  language,  and  it  was  admirably  adapted  for  true  con- 
gregational worship.*  It  was  a  special  service  used  occasionally 
by  a  brotherhood  (including  both  sexes)  for  the  promotion  of  the 
observance  and  reverence  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  {Brotherhood  of 
Corpus  Christi,)  A  sermon  was  just  finished.  The  cathedral  was 
nicely  full,  and  all  were  reverent.  A  service  then  proceeded,  in 
which  the  responses  by  the  whole  congregation  were  often  longer 
than  the  portion  uttered  by  the  priest.  At  intervals,  hymns  of  two 
or  three  verses,  forming  part  of  the  Office;  were  sung  to 
several  well-known  tunes,  all  the  people  devoutly  joining*  but 
on  their  knees.  The  solemn,  earnest,  hearty  reverence  with 
which  the  entire  service  was  joined  in,  will,  I  think,  never  be 
forgotten  by  me.  I  have  seen,  in  Great  Yarmouth  church,  some 
magnificent  services  (notably  on  the  evening  of  Holy  Thursday)  in 
which  far  more  people  were  present  than  at  the  cathedral  of  Frd- 
burg;  but  the  structure  of  this  special  service,  and  the  wise 
introduction,  some  five  or  six  times,  of  short  hymns,  in  a  service 
exceeding  an  hour  in  duration,  enabled  the  worshippers  to  give  an 
effect  to  it  scarcely  attainable  in  our  heartiest  •  efforts,  and  such 
certainly  as  I  have  never  heard  approached  in  any  Roman  Catholic 
ministration  of  their  Ordinary  Offices. 

Now,  we  need  some  such  service  as  this,  for  occasional  Sunday 
use,  where  the  present  Offices  are  also  duly  ministered.  I  would  rather 
die  than  participate  in  some  acts  with  which  that  ceremony  concluded, 
because  I  cannot  regard  them  as  anything  else  than  idolatrous.  But 
to  see  such  a  service  as  I  have  described,  free  from  these  and  other 
errors,  heartily  conducted  in  any  of  our  larger  churches  in  England, 
and  joined  in  as  I  am  confident  it  would  be,  would  almost  enable 
me  to  say,  **  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace."    I 


♦  Handbuchlien  der  Erzbrudcrschaft  Sanctis55inii  Corporis  Christi.     Frdbarg  im 

Breisgau,    1880.      Price  about  4d. 
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do  hope  that  this  subject  may  t)e  well  thought  upon.  We  ought 
not,  in  these  days  of  enormous  growth  of  town  populations,  to  sit 
still  and  contented,  without  some  such  occasional  or  frequent  scenes 
of  public  worship. 

This  is  no  party  question.  My  illustration  is  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral.  I  believe  (but  cannot  be  sure  of  this)  that  it  is  much 
the  result  of  a  very  earnest,  pious  and  faithful  Dean  (Hirscha  ?)  of 
Freiburg  a  few  years  ago.* 

But  unless  my  memory  fails  me,  the  Record  newspaper,  in  the 
days  of  my  very  boyhood,  and  the  days  of  its  infancy,  was  much 
ahead  of  the  Church  in  wisely  urging  an  additional  service  on  Sundays 
in  our  churches.  No !  it  is  not  a  party  question  I  It  is  a  proposal 
fraught  with  blessings  if  wisely  carried  out. 

Then  further,  the  Church  languishes  for  lack  of  a  complete 
graduated  set  of  Catechisms,  and  a  complete  set  of  systematic 
graduated  Lessons,  for  parents  to  use  with  their  children  at  home, 
and  also  for  use  in  all  our  Sunday  Schools. 

These  Catechisms  and  Lessons  should  be  so  arranged  upon  the 
Standard  system,  that  there  should  be  a  regular  gradation  in  teaching, 
from  the  so-called  infant  upwards.  There  ought  to  be  one  whole 
year's  teaching  and  catechising  with  exclusive  reference  to  Confirma- 
tion and  personal  Christianity ;  and  this  should  be  followed  by  Manuals, 
Catechisms,  and  Lessons,  in  which  something  of  theology  would  be 
taught  to  those  who  had  been  confirmed.  Why  is  it  that,  with  all 
their  usefulness,  Sunday  Schools  hardly  supply  enough  teachers  from 
former  scholars  to  conduct  them?  How  is  it  that  the  statistics  con- 
nected with  Confirmation  are  so  deplorable,  and  that  so  many  Sunday 
scholars  prove  in  after  life  so  indifferent  to  religion,  and  often  so 
ignorant  of  even  its  first  principles? 

I  confess  that,  while  not  forgetting  the  power  and  deceitfulness  of 
sin,  one  hardly  can  be  astonished  at  these  painful  results,  until  a  system 
of  Standard  teaching,  and  of  teaching  by  Church  principles  has  been 
fully  set  to  work.  The  Sunday  School  Institute  has  done  much  of  - 
late  years,  and  other  efforts  have  not  been  without  their  benefit ;  but 
I  submit  that  there  is  a  large  void  existing  now,  which  the  Church 
itself  ought  to  supply  by  authorised  graduated  Catechisms,  and 
authorised  graduated  Lesson  books,  for  all  standards ;  and  that  amongst 
these  Catechisms  ought  to  be  some  sound  teaching  of  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

And  I  must  earnestly  plead  for  a  solemn,  sacred,  and  yet  joyous 
service,  to  be  used  by  the  bishop  and  parishioners,  or  by  the  archdeacon 
or  rural  dean  and  the  parishioners,  at  the  introduction  of  a  minister  to 
a  cure  of  souls.  How  might  such  a  service  become,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  his  ministry,  the  means  of  that  living  tie  of  loving 
unity  which  it  now  often  costs  many  years  to  secure ! 

I  have  often  wished  (I  say  it  as  directly  bearing  on  the  subject)  that 

•  The  Confraternity,  I  am  instructed,  was  formed  by  Roman  Citizens  in  1539,  and 
approved  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  spread  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  diocese  of  Freiburg  in  1855  by  a  pastoral  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  Handbook 
was  then  compiled  almost  entirely  of  old  prayers  used  in  other  dioceses.  The  Con- 
fraternity seems  to  have  drooped  much  since  its  commencement,  but  never  to  have 
ceased,  and  at  Freiburg  it  appears  to  be  very  active  and  devout. 
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legislation  had  followed  upon  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Commissioners' 
Report  on  Patronage,  and  have  felt  astonishment  and  sorrow  that 
nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  But  I  solemnly  declare 
my  conviction  that  a  well-constructed  Office,  to  be  used  on  the 
first  arrival  of  a  new  parish  priest  amongst  his  parishioners,  would 
do  more  to  stay  the  abuses  of  the  present  not  altogether  bad 
system  of  patronage,  and  to  secure  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministzy 
a  thoroughly  good  understanding  and  confidence  between  him  and 
his  people,  than  all  oaths  against  Simony,  and  all  Acts  of  Parliament 
together.  Nor  do  I  believe  there  is  anything  to  hinder  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  service  even  now.  There  is  not  time  to  discuss 
the  question,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  transgress  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. Surely  there  is  as  good  a  right  to  use  such  a  service  at  the 
introduction  of  a  clergyman  as  there  is  for  me  to  receive  a  guinea 
yearly  for  reading  a  will  in  church,  as  I  do,  every  Easter-tide  and 
Christmas-tide;  as  there  is  for  some  of  the  proceedings  in  the  in- 
duction of  a  man  to  his  benefice ;  or  as  there  is  for  the  Primate  or 
for  any  bishop  to  introduce  sundry  prayers  into  Church  Services  in 
reference  to  the  harvest,  or  the  war,  or  any  trouble. 

Then,  are  not  clergymen  longing  for  a  spiritual  day  on  the  return  of 
each  Ember  season?  Some,  perhaps,  at  their  own  church,  and  with 
all  the  people.  Some  with  their  clerical  brethren,  at  a  Ruri-Decanal 
assembly.  Some,  perhaps,  longing  to  see  such  an  opportunity  at  least 
once  a  year,  in  the  cathedral,  under  the  direction  of  the  dean,  for  all 
clergy  and  others  of  the  diocese.  Most  precious  would  such  seasons 
be.  But  are  we  to  assemble  just  to  repeat  the  prescribed  forms  of  the 
Daily  Office,  and  to  be  debarred  from  anything  specially  suited  to  such 
an  occasion  ? 

Our  cathedrals  ought  often  to  be  crowded  by  multitudes  coming  to  grand 
diocesan  institutions.  If  only  the  Church  will  of  herself  do  everything 
she  might  do  and  ought  to  do,  all  will  be  safe.  If  not,  I  fear  that 
much  more  than  is  good  will  be  done  for  her  and  with  her,  but-  not 
by  her,  and  she  wUl  discover  her  blunder  when  it  is  too  late  to 
remedy  it 

How  as  to  Rogation  Days?  What  if  agriculture,  merchandise, 
shipping,  manufactures,  and  all  our  enterprises  were  made  the  subjects 
of  prayer  at  that  season  ?  Old  customs  still  echo  with  what  might  be 
revived ;  and  I  believe  there  is  enough  of  Divine  grace  still  bestowed 
on  the  Church,  if  she  will  but  believe^  to  do  all  that  is  needful. 

Then  surely,  periods  of  solemn  meditation,  with  an  occasional  break  of 
a  few  minutes  for  a  brief  address  or  hymn,  or  prayer,  almost  on  the  lines 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  would  be  very  useful  in  our 
churches.  The  various  phases  of  worship  which  dissent  has  taken  may 
usually  be  found  to  have  been  the  pursuit  of  some  one  valuable  thiog 
which  the  Church  has  almost  ignored.  In  all  our  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  arguments,  the  reasoning  is  carried  on  as  if  men  had  but 
one  temperament,  or  ought  to  have.  This  is  neither  philosophical  nor 
catholic.  And  here  is  the  chief  origin  of  our  divisions.  It  is  not  freedom 
of  opinion  that  is  lacking,  but  suitable  modes  of  worship  in  decent  con- 
formity thereto,  and  all  heartily  recognised  as  within  the  pale  of  the 
church,  on  the  principles  of  that  word  which  men  love  so  much, 
"  Catholicity." 
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I  could  easily  add  to  the  catalogue  of  Liturgical  Improvements,  and 
speak  of  private  and  domestic  prayers  such  as  one  finds  printed  at  the 
end  of  our  Prayer  Books  of  three  centuries  ago,  and  of  a  dozen  more 
special  offices  all  greatly  needed,  but  one  other  reference  shall  suffice. 

With  all  the  many  additions,  there  ought  to  be  a  distinct  Office  Book 
for  the  use  of  laymen,  licensed  to  work  outside  the  walls  mostly  of  our 
church  edifices.  I  say  outside,  but  I  believe  you  may  find,  notably  in 
Antwerp  cathedral,  and  in  sundry  places  abroad,  that  laymen  do  recite 
daily,  in  the  language  of  the  people,  sundry  religious  offices,  which  the 
people  make  much  use  of  and  enjoy. 

And  I  never  yet  could  see,  and  never  expect  to  see,  why  the 
Church  cannot  give^  in  addition  to  all  she  now  gives,  ever}'thing  that  is 
really  worth  having,  which  is  afforded  by  other  communities,  but  free 
firom  superstition  and  error  on  the  one  side,  and  firee  firom  irregularity, 
irreverence,  and  I  must  add,  indecency  and  vulgarity,  on  the  other. 

I  have  been  much  strengthened  in  writing  this  paper,  as  I  observed,  in 
a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Norwich  Diocesan  Conference  of  November 
last,  that  the  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  to  whom  I  owe,  of  course,  all  allegiance,  and  for  whom  I  feel 
▼ery  deep  respect  and  much  gratitude,  made  ihe  following  important 
and  weighty  remarks. 

He  said,  **  There  was  no  question  that  it  was  very  desirable  that 
some  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  Rubrics,  and  some  additional 
services — ^many  additional  services — be  introduced."  His  Lordship 
added,  "The  question  was  not  whether  it  was  desirable  to  do  the 
thing,  but  how  to  do  it"  This  is  much.  The  necessity  is  con- 
ceded. What  then  can  be  done?  In  no  tone  of  arrogance,  or  of 
threatening,  but  not  without  considerable  alarm,  let  me  say  that  if 
we  do  not  soon  find  some  way  of  providing  what  is  needful,  we 
may  find  ourselves  ere  long  in  a  condition  for  doing  it  which  may 
appal  us,  and  render  our  actions  of  comparatively  little  value.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  there  are  sundry  remarks,  which  together 
from  an  answer  to  the  essential  question,  *'  How  can  this  thing  be 
done?'' 

First.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  same  action  in  regard  to 
the  selection  of  special  Psalms  and  Lessons  in  any  diocese  which 
has  been  taken  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Second.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  adoption  of  a  short 
special  service  such  as  is  used  at  noon  in  one  of  the  chapels 
within  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

Thirdly.  I  do  not  believe  the  Act  of  Uniformity  would  hinder 
the  bishop  of  a  diocese,  or  the  bishops  and  archbishop  of  a 
province,  firom  the  introduction  of  a  service  for  occasional  use  in 
Church,  as,  e.g-^  at  the  appointment  of  a  new  minister. 

Fourthly.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  restrain  the  Convocation 
and  the  College  of  Bishops  fi-om  composing,  or  compiling,  and  putting 
forth,  the  much-needed  Catechisms  and  other  hand-books  for  the 
help  of  parents  and  of  Sunday  School  teachers. 

Fifth.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  putting  forth  a 
well-constituted  Book  of  Offices  for  the  exclusive  use  of  duly  licensed 
or  authorised  la3rmen. 

Sixth.    While  legal   difficulties  exist,  can   we  believe  that  if  the 
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Convocations  will  only  work  together,  and  the  bishops  are  also  of 
one  heart  and  one  soul,  there  would  be  any  insuperable  difficulty 
in  obtaining  all  necessary  statutory  recognition  to  any  reasonable 
suggestions  which  could  emanate  from  such  an  authority? 

It  comes  then  to  this :   that  when  asked  What  must  be  done  in 
the  way  of  "  Liturgical  Improvements  "  ?    I  say  plainly,  A  little  by  way 
of  adaptation  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  our    present  needs,  and  very 
much  by  way  of  addition ;  and  that  soon,  or  for  many  purposes  it 
will  be  too  late.     If  asked   Who  can  do  it  ?   I  reply,  Our  present 
Prayer  Book  is  the  composition  of  men  of  many  conditions  in  the 
Church,  and  that  we  may  look  without  doubting  to  the  bishops  and 
Convocation  to  collate  and  compile  from  many  sources  ancient,  and 
also  in  some  degree  from  sources  modern  too.     Very  much  is  very 
much    wanting.      The  awful  state  of  indifference  about  things  religious 
which  pervades  Great  Brittain,  is  not,  I  think,  duly  felt  by  the  great 
majority  of  Christians.     Millions  of  our  people  worship  nowhere,  and 
recognise  no  God,  no  Saviour,  no  Eternity,  no  Salvation,  no  future 
Home !     Oh,  if  the  Church  would  but  see  it,  she  might  soon  make 
herself  to  be  more  fully  recognised    than  ever   as  the    Church    of 
England,   as  she    ministered   **  Christ's  Gospel,*'    in    and    by  every 
reasonable  method  possible,  and  proved  her  true  catholicity  by  her 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.      Real 
catholicity  consists  not  so  much  in  uniformity,  as  in  variety  gathered 
up  in  a  bond  of  loving  unity;  and  if  the  Church  of  England  wiU 
go  to  work,  and  wisely  provide  all  that  is  needed,  she  will  soon  see 
at  least  some  part  of  her  reward.     But  When  will  she  do  it  ?    From 
the  time  when  the  Church  of  England,  without  boasting  or  arrogance, 
realises  what    she   often  claims,   when  she  shall  demonstrate  by  her 
actions  rather   than  by    assertions,    that    under    God,  and    by  His 
gracious    Providence  and  intention,   she  is,  and  feels  herself  to  be 
the  true  branch  of  God's  Church  Catholic,  existing  and  established 
in  this  land. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

I  AM  sure  that  Canon  Venables  will  be  very  glad  to  know  that  every  incumbent  in  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield  is  publicly  inducted  to  his  cure  in  the  presence  of  his  congregatioa 
by  a  special  service. 


DISCUSSION. 
James  Butcher,  Esq.,  Gunnersbuiy. 

I  HAVE  listened  with  curiosity  to  the  papers  which  have  been  read  this  aftemooo,  as  I 
was  very  anxious  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  suggested  improvements  in  the  Liturgyt 
and  after  having  done  so,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  instead  of  having,  as  has 
been  proposed,  a  new  set  of  prayers,  h  will  be  far  better  to  revise  the  existing  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  make  it  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  oracles  of  the 
Living  God — the  Bible — than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  quite  as  desirable  that  the  "  few 
pieces  of  scarlet " — as  once  said  Dean  Alford — should  be  eliminated,  so  that  the  inter* 
necine  strife  now  raging  so  fiercely  in  the  Church  should  be  stopped.  Many  persons 
have  told  me  that  as  clergymen  had  given  their  '*  assent  and  consent"  to  "all and 
everything "  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  they  ought  not  to  seek  its  revision.    I 
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differ  from  those  who  hold  that  view,  for  the  reason  that  the  "  assent "  must  include 
the  preface,  which  states  that  **  alterations  should  be  made  from  time  to  time."  On 
the  other  hand,  my  evangelical  friends  said,  in  effect,  I  might  almost  say  ^*  una  voce,'' 
— *'  we  should  very  much  like  a  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  but  we  do  not  ( onsider  it 
expedient  to  move  in  the  matter  at  present,  as  the  Ritualistic  party  are  in  the  majority 
and  would,  were  we  to  do  so,  have  the  revision  in  their  own  way.  That  might  be  a 
good  reason.  But  is  it  right  to  consider  the  question  of  expediency,  when,  as  I  think, 
the  honour  of  God  is  at  stake  ?  Did  the  Reformers  consider  the  question  of  expe- 
diency ?  No.  They  went  forward,  after  prayers  to  God  for  guidance,  and  wrought 
this  great  work,  notwithstanding  the  phalanx  of  Rome  arrayed  against  them.  It  is 
our  duty  then,  like  these  good  men,  to  go  forward,  **  strong  in  the  faith  which  God 
supplies,"  and  not  rest  until  the  few — the  very  few — blemishes  are  removed  from  our 
Prayer  Book.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  word  **  priest "  altered  into  pres- 
byter ;  the  ornaments  rubric  expunged,  and  a  plain  direction  inserted  in  its  place. 
I  think  it  was  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  who  said  that  "  so 
long  as  that  clumsy,  awkward  memorandum — the  ornaments  rubric — remained  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  there  would  never  be  real  true  peace  in  the  Church," — ^a  statement  that 
clearly  showed  the  necessity  for  its  removal.  I  should  also  desire  the  elimination 
of  the  rubric  (in  the  Baptismal  Service)  to  the  effect  that  children  dying  after  baptism 
are  certainly  saved,  as  I  consider  that  it  carried  with  it  an  insinuation  that  dear  little 
children  who  have  not  lisped  their  mothers'  name  are — if  dying  unbaptized — left  to  the 
uncovenanted  mercy  of  God.  [Cries  of  **No,  no."]  I  would  wish  to  point  out  to  those  who 
say  "  No,no,"  that  whilst  the  Burial  Service  (a  service  that  assumes  the  salvation  of  all 
over  whom  it  is  read)  cannot  be  used  by  a  clergyman  over  an  unbaptized  infant,  it  must 
be  read — and  it  is  a  penal  offence  for  a  clergyman  to  refuse  to  read  it — over  a  baptized 
profligate,  adulterer,  and  evil-liver.  In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  a  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  may  soon  take  place,  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  direction  as  will  bring  back 
to  us,  and  thus  strengthen  our  good  old  Church,  those  Nonconformists  who  left  her 
on  Black  Bartholomew  Day,  1662,  solely  on  account  of  its  retrogressive  revision.  Let 
them  do  this,  and  I  feel  sure  that  our  Church  will  be  increased  twenty-fold  by  men  and 
women  bound  together  in  Christian  union  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus.     I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  may  be  said, — 

''  Let  names  and  sects  and  parties  fall. 
And  Jesus  Christ  be  all  in  all ; 
Then  like  Thy  saints  above  shall  we 
Be  one  with  each  as  one  with  Thee." 


The  Rev.  Robert  Gregory,  Canon  of  St.  PauFs. 

I  HEARD  with  great  regret  the  speech  of  Canon  Hoare,  and  I  did  so  for  this 
reason,  that  it  seems  to  me  if  there  is  one  good  purpose  more  than  another  that 
a  Church  Congress  should  be  able  to  serve  it  is  this :  that  when  there  is  a  great 
controversy  in  the  Church,  and  when  one  party  throws  down  a  proposal  by  which 
peace  may  be  restored,  it  should  at  all  events  be  met  in  some  manner  as  a  basis 
for  consideration  by  opponents.  At  the  present  time  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us 
not  to  realise  that  the  party  for  whom  Mr.  Wood  spoke  is  a  very  powerful  one.  It  is, 
I  say,  quite  impossible  for  us  not  to  realise  that  it  is  a  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
force  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  have 
noticed  the  tone  of  this  vast  meeting,  and  not  to  have  felt  that  a  great  majority  of  those 
present  are  in  favour  of  that  party.     (Interruption.) 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  that  our  time  is  very  nearly  run  out,  and  that  we 
are  getting  a  little  demonstrative.  By  so  doing  we  are  taking  away  the  time  of  the 
speakers,  and  therefore  injuring  ourselves  by  excessive  demonstration* 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

I    AM    not  anxious   to  make   this  a  party  matter,  or    to  prove  that    this    party 
or  that  is  the   stronger,   but  only  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  me    self- 
evident  ;  but  I  am  desirous  of  pouring  oil    upon    the  troubled  waters  in  saying 
26 
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what  I  have  done.  I  wish  lo  say,  whether  the  majority  be  small  or  luge,  on  this  side 
ot  on  that,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  two  parties  to  the  great  controversy,  ukd 
that  Mr.  Wood,  as  representing  one,  has  thrown  down  a  proposal  for  the  consideiAtkn 
of  the  other,  by  which  he  thinks  peace  may  be  restored.  And  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  is  desirable  for  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  peace.  If  ooe 
ihii^  is  more  desirable  for  the  cause  of  our  great  master  Jesus  Christ  than  another,  it  ii 
that  ihe  Iwo  parties  in  the  Church  of  England  should  not  trust  lo  majorities  lo  torn  oai 
bne  another,  to  injore  one  another,  to  assail  or  war  with  one  another,  hut  that  in  some 
form  or  other  all  should  (ry  lo  get  at  some  modus  vivendi,  by  which  the  great  spiritoil 
forces  of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  fell  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  This  being  the  case,  I  ask  you  lo  rcmemtjer  that  what  Mr.  Wood  snggcstol 
was  simply  (□  accept  (he  words  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549.  To  throw  out  such  a 
suggestion  for  a  basis  for  consideration  could  not  fairly  be  designated  as  other  than 
good,  it  therefore  seems  to  me  to  be  a  thousand  pities  that  that  Irasis  was  not 
taken  up  in  a  more  friendly  spirit.  Of  all  hateful  things  in  the  world,  the  exhi- 
bition of  mere  partisanship — the  mere  flourishing  of  a  party  flag  before  people — D. 
(he  most  hateful  thing  in  the  world.  Does  Canon  Hoare  think  that  is  the  way  lo 
win  people  to  Christ,  and  that  partisanship  is  Christianity.  [The  Rev.  Canon 
HoARE  :  No,  no.]  I  say  "No,  no,"  too.  If  you  go  so  far  with  me,  I  think 
I  may  fairly  add  that  any  condilions  which  may  lead  to  peace  are  worthy  d 
consideration.  There  are  the  (wo  Prayer  Books— thai  of  1552  and  that  of  1549. 
We  really  have  neither.  The  Prayer  Book  of  1549  eJiisled  for  only  a  year  and  a  half. 
We  have  heard  it  stated  just  now  as  the  one  great  thing  we  ought  to  contend  fbt,  bol 
we  have  never  used  it.  Not  a  single  person  here  has  used  it.  Then,  I  would  ulc, 
who  used  the  present  Communion  Service  the  most  ?  Do  Canon  Hoaie's  or  Mr. 
Wood's  friends  P  Mr.  Wood's  friends  have  advocated  the  use  of  the  Service  for  Holy 
Communion  every  Sunday,  and  in  some  cases  for  every  day  in  the  year  ;  whilst  Cantm 
Hoare's  would  hold  up  as  a  very  mark  of  the  beast  such  a  frequent  use  of  Holy 
Communion.  [The  Rev.  Canon  HoARB  ;  "Shameful,"  and  cries  of  "With- 
draw. "  ]  Very  well  ;  I  will  withdraw  the  words.  There  is  no  doabt 
that  the  frequent  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  has  been  advocated  by  Mr. 
Wood's  friends  and  nol  by  Canon  Hoare's.  They  have  used  the  Prayer  Book  most 
f"quenlly  for  years.       Day  by  day,  morning  and  evening  prayers  have  been  said, 

r  I  would  ask  whether  Canon   Hoare's  friends  have  used  them  day  by  day,  and 

ming  and  ever  '      "    ■" 
Communion — l"i_ 

this,  do  please  let  us  not  treat  this  question  in  a  narrow  partisan  spirit,  but  let  DS 
Iry  to  Rod  some  basis  upon  which  peace  may  be  restored,  and  by  which  all  parties  in 
the  Church  of  England  may  come  forward  to  do  the  great  Master's  work  eameslly  and 
sincerely,  nol  by  wavii^  flags  of  contention,  which  can  only  multiply  strife  aiid  in- 
crease the  present  confusion,  but  by  acting  on  the  great  principle  of  love. 


The   Rev.    George    Everard,  Vicar  of  St.   Mark's, 
Wolverhampton. 

Let  us  go  back  lo  quicier  .iubjtcis.  I  ihink  1  may  be  pennilled  lo  throw  out  ww  <» 
two  rules  by  which  all  Liturgical  Imptuvenicnls  might  beguided.  I  would  say  thalve 
must  be  ready  10  accept  real  improvements  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come.  I 
am  tired  of  the  old  idea  of  the  Ihin  end  of  ihe  wedge.  I  am  persuaded  that  out  duty, 
as  Churchmen,  is  to  accept  whal  can  really  prove  lobe  useful  from  whatever  quafler 
il  may  come.  In  connection  with  this,  I  may  sa)'  on  the  one  side,  thai  the  use  which 
has  grown  up  amongst  our  high  church  friends  of  the  metrical  litanies  for  children,  is 
worth  our  copying.  And  I  would  not  condemn  n  certain  measure  of  ritual,  such  u  a 
surpUced  choir,  where  il  is  thought  to  be  profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  claim 
thai  Ihe  subject  of  evening  communion  should  In?  liispassionalely  conadered.  If  we 
■  a  great  body  of  the  people  back  lo  Iht  Church  of  England,  I  am  perfccdy 
■  (le  aid  to  do  this  is  use  of  the  evening  mmmunioD.  For  my  own  put  1 
_  Jy  commimian  at  eight  o'clock,  ihal  after  the  morning  service,  and  Ihil  Id 
,  IM  it  be  morning,  afternoon,  or  evening,  as  may  be  preferred.  I  wooM 
1^  Ae  service  be  leverenl  and  devout,  and  let  the  times  be  sndi  »»  lo  he 
"»  Wnsbippcrs.  Another  principle  which  is  very  important  in  conntt- 
■— '   "-  ■"■It  we  should  see  what  is  su.ied  to  the  greatest  number  of  oat 
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parishioners  and  people.  We  ought  not  lo  let  a  little  section  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other  hinder  real  improvement.  If,  on  the  on^  gide,  there  are  some  so  careful  not  to 
alter  one  jot  or  tittle  of  our  old  established  service,  I  believe  we  ought  not  to  yield  to 
them  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  little  section  who  wants  to  lead  us  higher 
and  higher  to  that  which  is  a  hindrance  to  spiritual  worship,  I  believe  we  are  equally 
bound  to  reject  it.  I  believe  that  we  should  consult  especially  in  the  present  day,  that 
which  would  best  meet  the  wishes  of  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  are  just  standing 
in  doubt  whether  to  join  the  Church  or  not ;  we  should  have  such  hearty  congregational 
services  as  would  help  the  great  masses  of  our  people.  For  instance,  I  cannot  think 
it  is  profitable  in  the  present  day,  except  in  verv  extreme  cases,  to  maintain  the  three 
sendees  all  in  one.  I  have  found  it  very  profitable  myself  to  divide  the  services,  and 
I  believe  that  the  long  service  which  must  be  necessarily  wearisome  to  many,  is  not 
the  best  way  to  win  and  retain  the  masses  of  the  people.  I  think  I  understood  the 
cheer  that  rose  last  night  in  this  hall  from  the  working  men,  when  mention  was  made 
of  the  difference  between  spoken  and  written  sermons.  But  I  think  that  expression 
of  feeling  went  a  little  further  than  simply  to  the  matter  in  hand.'  I  think  there  would 
have  been  an  equally  strong  cheer  if  it  Iwd  referred  to  the  necessity  of  short,  bright, 
hearty  congregational  services.  Not  the  service  with  the  anthem  sung  with  one  voice 
— ^not  the  service  which  has  very  complicated  music  for  the  chants,  but  the  bright, 
hearty  congregational  service  in  which  the  mass  of  our  people  can  join.  There  are 
one  or  two  Bible  rubrics  for  worship  that  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  mention. 
One  is,  "Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  coupled  with  this,  "God  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly  of  His  saints,  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  of  them 
that  are  round  about  Him."  My  friends,  do  we  maintain  reverence  in  our  churches 
as  much  as  we  might  do  ?  For  instance,  might  it  not  be  possible,  as  I  have  found 
great  help  from  doing  myself,  alwa3rs  to  close  the  Church  doors  when  the  people  are 
on  their  knees,  and  let  none  of  us  be  disturbed  when  the  solemn  confession  of  sin  is 
being  made  h^  the  congregation?  Let  the  people  wait  outside  if  they  come  late. 
Let  tnem  wait  in  the  cold,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  disturb  those  who  are  worshipping 
God  within.  Then  let  me  mention  another  New  Testament  rubric  which  ought  to 
guide  all  our  wordiip.  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him,  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Everytning  that  hinders  intelligent,  spiritual  worship, 
should  be  deprecated,  whether  it  be  the  multiplication  of  ceremonies,  or  whether  it  be 
a  gorgeous  ceremonial.  In  the  Holy  Communion,  for  example,  I  remember  that  the 
most  glorious  celebration  that  ever  was  and  ever,  will  be,  was  with  a  few  humble  men 
in  an  upper  room,  who  received  the  sacrament  from  our  Lord's  own  hand  ;  and  I,  for 
my  own  part,  think  that  however  grand  the  ceremonial  which  we  have  heard 
commend^  to-day,  God  looks  at  the  l^uty  of  holiness  in  the  spirit,  and  the  beauty 
of  heart-worship  and  the  beauty  of  loving  &ith  in  our  glorious  Saviour,  and  not  to 
this  external  worship  which  often  times  is  only  the  surrounding  of  superstition. 


James  Parker,  Esq.,  Oxford. 

I  PROPOSE  to  trouble  this  meeting  with  but  a  very  few  words,  but  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  questions  which  have  been  touched  upon.  I  main- 
tain that  whether  it  is  the  best  plan  or  not  to  allow  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.  to  be 
used  for  a  time  as  an  alternative,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wood, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  should  a  favourable  time  arrive  for  attempting  a  revision, 
such  revision  should  be  based  directly  upon  the  First  Book.  It  is  a  l)ook  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  matured  result  of  the  work  of  earnest  men  who  had  the  principles  of  the 
English  Reformation  at  heart ;  and  to  take  as  the  basis  for  further  revision  the  alterations 
and  additions  made  by  the  foreign  reformers  who  were  called  in  to  revise  the  book,  must 
be  very  undesirable  as  compared  with  going  back  to  the  ori^al  as  a  basi&  Nothing  is 
so  productive  of  unsatisfactory  results  in  any  work,  as  taking  one  departure  from  the 
original  as  the  basis  of  a  further  departure.  We  have  heard  the  First  Book  very 
harshly  spoken  of  this  afternoon  by  one  of  the  speakers,  but  in  attacking  that  book  he 
was  attacking  the  work  of  the  great  Reformers — Cranmer,  Ridlev,  and  Latimer— and 
More  than  that,  these  Reformers  claim  (and  the  claim  is  allowea  even  in  the  Act  of 
^pzHament  which  adopted  the  book),  that  their  work  then  "  concluded  and  set  forth  " 
so  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Further  than  that,  a  previous  speaker 
*  \  H.  Bickersteth)  has  referred  to  the  compilers  as  having  been  guided  oy  the 

t.    Under  these  circumstances,  how  a  book  of  this  kind  can  be  spoken  of  as 
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a  stepping  stone  to  an  Apostate  Church  *s  beyond  comprehension.  I  should  have 
thought  that  a  book  of  that  kind,  if  we  did  not  readily  and  anxiously  accept  it  as  has 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Wood,  should  at  least  form  the  basis  of  any  Liturgical  Revisiaa 
which  we  should  ever  have  to  perform. 


The  Lord  BiSHOP  OF  Winchester. 

My  Lord  Bishop,  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  saying  a  word  this  aftemcxn 
until  your  lordship  called  upon  me  to  do  so,  but  as  you  think  it  possible  that  a  few 
words  from  me  may  do  good  in  the  midst  of  this  angry  controversy,  as  I  must  call  it,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  say  these  few  words.     The  reason  you  call  upon  me  to  speak  is  you 
think,  perhaps,  that  I  do  not  agree  with  either  of  the  extreme  parties,  and  that  my 
feelings  are   in  favour  of  peace.       I   have  heard  both   my  friends.      I  hope  Mr. 
Wood   and  Canon   Hoare   will   allow  me  to    call  them  so ;   and  I  can  say   I  do 
not  agree  with    either   of  them,  and  yet  that   I  sympathise  with  both    of  them  ; 
and  that  is  my  general  feeling  with  regard  to  the   two  parties  in  the   Church.     I 
cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  extreme  men  on  either  side,  but  I  can  say  that  I  have 
deep    sympathy    with    both.      I   should    pronounce   myself  to   be  a  strong    evan- 
gelical.    I    have    deep  sympathy    with   the    doctrines   of   the    evangelical   party; 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  am  quite  ready  to  say  from  my  heart  that  I  am  a  Catholic 
also.     And  I  believe  that  that  is  exactly  the  true  position  of  the  English  Church.     I 
believe  the  English  Church  to  be  truly  evangelical  and  truly  catholic,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  we  are  going  to  let  her  remain  so.     I  hope  that  we  shall  not  let  tne  one 
element  prevail  over  the  other,  so  that  by  becoming  more  and  more  evangelical  we 
shall  become  less  catholic,   or    by  becoming  more  catholic  we  shall  become  less 
evangelical.     God  forbid.     With  regard  to  the  Prayer  Book  revision,  a  great  deal  of 
what  has  been  said  has  been  the  result  of  misunderstanding.     I  am  sure  if  we  mis- 
understand each  other,  it  is  more  the  misunderstanding  of  words  than  of  anything  eke. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  strong  difference  in  the  two  schools — that  of  Canon  Hoare 
and  Mr.  Wood — but  a  little  explanation  of  the  words  which  Canon  Hoare  and  Mr. 
Wood  have  used  would  show  that  they  come  much  nearer  to  one  another  than  is 
generally  supposed.     Take  the  word  sacrifice  and  the  word  altar.     I  agree  heartily 
with  Canon  Hoare  that  the  sacrifice  once  made  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary  can  never  be 
repeated.     It  is  utterly  impossible  to  repeat  the  propitiation  made  once  for  all  on  the 
cross.     It  is  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  for  ever.     But  is  it  not  true  to  say  that  we  com- 
memorate that  sacrifice  every  time  we  communicate.     Does  any  one  of  you  who  kneel 
before  God  and  pray  for  pardon  do  so  without  pleading  before  Him  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.     Now  that  is  all  that  any  English  churchman  redly  means  when  he  speaks  of  a 
memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Communion.     It  is  under 
different  circumstances — under  peculiar  circumstances,  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  in 
which  you  kneel  down  on  your  knees  in  your  own  chamber  ;  but  it  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  sacred  memorials  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  you  have  before  your  eyes, 
that  which  calls  to  your  minds  and  hearts  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross. 
Having  that  before  us,  and  setting  them  before  God,  we  plead,  not  the  merits  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  but  the  merits  of  that  Body  of  Christ  broken,  and  that  Blood  of 
Christ  shed  for  our  souls  which  we  then  commemorate  ;  and  which  the  bread  and  wine 
represent.     Surely  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  doing  that,  though  we  believe  that 
by  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  God  made  an  end  of  sin  and  perfected  salvation.  We  put 
forward  strong  words  instead  of  explaining  ourselves  ;  sometimes  perhaps  that  we  mar 
declare  our  faith  firmly  before  the  world.     It  is  desirable  that  we  should  state  our  faith 
firmly  before  the  world  ;  but  we  should  never  do  so  when  either  a  weak  or  an  erring 
brother  would  take  offence.     If  we  tried  to  understand  one  another  more  we  shouM 
feel  that  we  are  much  more  at  one  than  we  imagine.     You  would  find,  I  am  sure,  that 
your  prayers  and  words  were  very  nearly  the  same  if  you  were  brought  to  a  sick  bed. 
Both  of  you  would  speak  of  sin  and  salvation,  and  the  hopelessness  of  sinners  without 
Christ,   the  fulness  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  if  accepted  in  faith.     I  have  seen  low 
and  high  church,  and  dissenters,  and  very  high  churchmen,  and  even  Roman  Catholics 
beside  death-beds,  and  I  have  marvelled  at  the  unity  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  to 
be  found  in  them.     There  is  therefore,  surely,  far  more  in  common  between  us  than 
we  think.     With  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  Church — a  temper  manifested  this  afternoon — that  wenid 
better  bear  with  what  we  have  for  a  time,  with  the  Prayer  Book  as  it  is,  than  fly  to  what 
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'we  know  not  of.  Much  as  I  value  the  Baptismal  Service,  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  alter,  as  was  just  now  suggested,  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Baptismal  Service,  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  believe  that  children  would  all  be  lost  if  they  were  not 
baptized.  I  myself  have  little  doubt  but  that  every  child  who  dies  before  committing 
actual  sin  is  saved«  The  Prayer  Book  does  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not.  It  only 
means  that  we  have  a  certainty  of  salvation  concerning  all  those  who  are  admitted  to 
Christ's  fellowship  by  baptism  until  they  have  committed  actual  sin.  But  I  should  be 
happy  to  explain  this  if  necessary.  Convocation  has  tried  to  do  something  of  the 
kind,  but  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  conclusions  on  these  matters.  We  have  tried  for  the 
last  thirty  years  to  make  some  new  prayers  for  our  services  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult.  ,  I 
was  a  presbyter  thirty  years  ago,  and  not  a  bishop  ;  and  I  was  inclined  to  throw  all 
the  blame  on  the  bishops;  now,  perhaps,  I  might  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  presbyters. 
Although  we  drew  up  many  excellent  prayers,  we  could  not  get  the  bishops  to  accept 
them.  And  we  have  now  tried  very  hard,  both  in  the  Convocations  of  Canterburj* 
and  York,  to  doctor  the  rubrics ;  but  we  have  not  yet  come  to  an  agreement  about 
them.  But  donH  you  think  that,  considering  that  for  300  years  since  the  Reformation, 
the  whole  of  the  Church  of  England,  divided  pretty  much  at  various  times  as  it  is 
now — ^has  been  able  to  meet  together  and  worship  in  the  words  of  that  Prayer  Book, 
that  it  has  brought  comfort  to  countless  souls — don't  you  think  if  that  is  so  we  can  go 
on  a  little  longer  until  we  understand  one  another  better  ;  and  that  you  can  kneel  at 
the  same  holy  table  or  altar,  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  so.  (If  it  is  called  an  altar,  it  means 
a.  place  where  we  commemorate,  not  where  we  repeat  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. )  We 
can  all  kneel  around  the  same  holy  table,  using  those  same-time  honoured  words,  all 
believing  that  Christ  is  truly  present  with  us.  We  may  not  all  believe  Him  present 
exactly  in  the  same  way  ;  but  we  do  not  any  of  us  believe  that  Christ  is  present  there, 
or  that  we  are  eating  Christ  in  a  natural  physical  sense,  and  in  some  sense  we  all 
believe  Him  present.  Cannot  we  join  together  and  love  one  another  as  brethren,  al- 
though we  cannot  always  speak  the  same  words  in  exactly  the  same  sense  ?  Do  not 
you  think  that  instead  of  wanting  an  alteration  in  our  Prayer  Book — ^we  want  more 
elasticity  in  our  present  services ;  we  want  to  shorten  and  divide  them  more  ?  We 
have  done  that  to  some  extent ;  but  I  think  we  want  to  add  to  them — not  anything 
containing  new  doctrines — but  harvest,  and  mission,  and  institution  services,  thanks- 
giving and  penitential  services,  and  the  like.  They  need  not  be  all  in  the  words  of  the 
Prayer  Book  or  the  Bible.  At  present,  no  bishop  has  the  right  to  give  authority  to 
anyone  to  use  any  prayer  in  the  service — even  under  special  conditions — unless  that 
prayer  is  taken  directly  either  from  the  Prayer  Book  or  the  Bible.  We  want  more 
elasticity  than  that.  And  in  the  present  state  of  distress,  when  brethren  meet  together 
as  here,  and  cannot  agree  upon  this  most  vital  matter  of  worship,  and  could  hardly 
agree  to  listen  to  one  another  at  all ;  will  it  not  be  wiser  to  keep  the  Prayer  Book  as 
we  have  it  until  we  understand  one  another  better ;  worshipping  in  the  words  of  that 
Prayer  Book,  but  adding  to  it  a  certain  number  of  services  as  are  needed.  If  it  was 
imderstood  that  that  was  the  general  wish  of  the  Church,  I  think  we  should  soon 
agree.  The  bishops  are  very  much  in  flivour  of  having  a  large  amount  of  elasticity  in 
all  these  matters,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  not  advocate — although  I  know  the 
difficulty  about  it — the  introduction  of  extempore  prayers  in  our  services.  It  is  difficult, 
because  you  must  trust  to  the  discretion  of  the  clergyman  ;  and  an  eminent  prelate  of 
this  century  has  said,  "  If  you  trust  to  the  discretion  of  a  clergyman,  you  trust  to  his 
indiscretion."  But  I  think  we  want  more  life  in  our  services ;  and  until  we  have  this, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  gather  together  those  noble  fellows  which  attended  last  night's 
working  men's  meetings  to  our  churches.  Therefore,  I  think  I  should  be  in  favour 
of  allowing,  under  certain  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  use  of  extempore  prayers. 
All  this  might  be  done  without  any  breach  of  unity  and  harmony  amongst  us.  I  believe, 
as  I  said  just  now,  that  deep  down  in  our  nature,  there  is  a  unity  between  us  of  which 
we  have  no  present  knowledge.  On  the  surface  there  are  storms  and  tempests  ever 
rollihg  and  breaking ;  but  they  tell  us  that  the  deep  sea  is  calm.  So,  deep  down  in 
Christian  hearts  there  is  a  unity  of  faith  in  Chnst,  and  a  love  of  God,  and  of  one 
another.  Let  us  then  never  try,  even  for  the  sake  of  a  better  Prayer  Book,  to  ruffle 
that  deep  sea  of  love  and  holiness  which  does  exist,  and  which  I  trust  will  come  ere 
loi^  more  and  more  to  the  surface. 
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Thursday     Afternoon,     October     Sth 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Nelson  in  the  Chair. 


SYNODICAL    ACTION. 

(a)  Diocesan  Synods. 

ip)  Church  Boards. 

(c)  Central  Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences. 


(a)  Diocesan  Synods. 
PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  ENGLISH,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirkley, 

South  Lowestoft 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against  Synods,  and  I  believe 
it  arises  from  a  latent  fear  that  they  would  restrict  liberty — become 
seekers  after  heresy,  rather  than  promoters  of  peace.  I  take  the 
opposite  view.  Law  courts  have  power  to  punish,  but  no  mission  to 
teach ;  Synods  have  authority  to  teach,  but  no  power  to  punish ;  the 
two  are  therefore  complements,  the  one  of  the  other.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  Synods  should  take  up  the  work  of  biblical  criticism; 
but  questions  of  doubt  or  complaint  would  often  be  referred  to  the 
Synod,  as  the  Church's  authoritative  voice,  and  the  Synod  would  simply 
have  to  declare  whether,  in  its  judgment,  the  catholic  creeds  and  canons 
of  higher  councils  had  been  contravened ;  and  as  almost  all  doctrinal 
questions  which  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  modern 
times  have  wisely,  or  by  good  fortune,  been  left  open  in  the  catholic 
creeds,  the  Diocesan  Synod,  as  a  first  voice  of  Church  authority,  would 
be  bound  to  take  a  liberal  and  tolerant  course.  Its  work  would  be 
quite  different  to  that  of  the  Conference,  with  its  lay  element,  and 
which  would  continue  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  Synod.  It  would, 
however,  not  only  hear  complaints  from  Church  members,  and  give 
advice  in  matters  of  dispute  as  to  doctrine  or  ritual — it  would  luive 
work  of  a  constructive  kind  also  to  do,  though  this  would  be  voluntary, 
or  not  legally  binding  upon  the  Church's  members.  Probably  all  the 
clergy  would  feel  themselves  morally  bound  to  act  in  accordance  with 
it,  if  rightly  set  in  motion  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  their  own  sanction  first 
obtained.  But  its  decisions  would  not  be  legally  binding.  We  largely 
work  upon  this  non-legal  principle  now,  and  must  increasingly  do  so  till 
the  principle  becomes  general.  Twenty  years  ago,  lay  ministrations 
were  hardly  known  or  recognised  in  the  Church ;  now  they  are  general. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  Act  of  Parliament  authorising  lay 
ministrations,  neither  would  it  be  easy  to  find  one  forbidding  Uiem. 
The  work  of  Synods  would  be  similar,  and  the  necessity  for  reviving 
them  is  this :  the  Church  can  no  longer  obtain  useful  legislation  firom 
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Parliament  The  whole  weight  of  either  political  party  is  necessary  to 
get  any  Church  bill  through  the  House  of  Commons;  but  neither 
politicsd  party  can  command  its  whole  weight  in  furtherance  of  any 
sound  churchmanlike  measure.  What  is  possible  to  be  got  through  is 
sure  to  be  an  injury  to  the  Church  ;  what  is  beneficial  never  can  be  got 
through.  The  Church  is  therefore  driven,  as  it  were,  by  Divine 
Providence,  to  take  religious  work  into  her  own  hands,  where  it  ought 
always  to  have  been^  and  would  have  been,  had  she  been  faithful  to 
her  trust ;  for  religious  work  does,  and  always  did,  belong  to  her, 
and  not  to  an  outside  secular  assembly.  No  churchman  can 
recognise  the  fitness  or  rightfulness  of  a  secular  Parliament  to  deal  as 
it  pleases  with  doctrines  and  forms  of  religious  worship.  This  is  work 
proper  to  the  Church's  Synods.  As  to  modem  schemes  for  extending 
this  evil  or  anomaly,  I  mean  for  enabling  the  laity  or  unprofessionsd 
men  outside  the  Church  to  deal  with  her  doctrines  and  forms  of 
worship,  they  all  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Church  has  no 
real  objective  existence  or  spiritual  independence,  that  the  clergy,  as  a 
profession,  have  no  professional  rights,  and  that  scripture  and  antiquity 
are  things  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  this  age ;  but  I  shall  base  my 
remarks  upon  the  contrary  assumption — not  meaning,  of  course,  that 
rateability  and  household  accidents  have  not  claims  of  their  own,  but 
that  among  the  claims  which  are  their  own,  the  settlement  of  doctrine 
.   and  forms  of  worship  is  not  one  of  them. 

My  remarks,  however,  must  be  confined  to  the  constitution  of 
Diocesan  Synods,  for  the  subject  is  too  wide  for  me  to  deal  with  more 
than  one  point.  And  the  position  of  the  presbyter  in  Synods  is  the 
one  point  of  greatest  interest.  He  is  already  shut  out  from  a  place  in 
Parliament ;  and  if  some  of  our  bishops  succeed  in  shutting  him  out  of 
Diocesan  Synods  also,  he  will  be  in  a  pitiable  plight  indeed.  The 
23,000  clergy  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  by  consequence  shut  themselves  out  from  all  other  professions  or 
means  of  living,  are  virtually,  though  the  most  deeply  interested 
parties,  without  any  means  of  making  their  voices  heard  in  legislative 
matters  touching  specially  themselves.  No  other  profession  in  the 
world  is  in  like  manner  legislated  for,  talked  about,  and  dealt  with. 
But  I  shall  hope  to  prove  that  participation,  and  an  active  voice  in 
Church  legislation,  always  was  a  right  inherent  in  the  office  of  presbyter ; 
and  the  revival  of  Synods  will  be  the  first  step  towards  giving  them 
back  this  right,  of  which  they  have  unjustly  been  deprived. 

In  Scotland,  a  fair  sample  of  the  primitive  Diocesan  Synod  is 
retained.  In  England  we  have  had  three  since  185 1,  and  they  have 
not  been  alike.  In  the  Exeter  Synod,  in  1851,  there  was  freedom  of 
debate,  and  resolutions  were  left  to  the  body  of  the  Synod.  In  the 
two  more  recent  Synods  of  Lincoln  and  Manchester,  there  was  not 
freedom  of  debate,  and  resolutions  were  not  left  to  the  body  of  the 
Synod.  I  must,  therefore,  say  that  I  think  we  had  a  fairly  primitive 
Synod  in  Exeter  in  1851,  and  that  we  have  not  had  a  fair  Synod 
in  Lincoln  and  Manchester  in  1871  and  1881.*  I  will  ask  permission 

Note. — This  sentence  would  have  been  modified  had  the  author  known  the  actual 
proctdure  in  the  Lincoln  Synod.  It  has  reference  to  the  Bishop's  published  Address 
to  the  S]mod,  in  which  the  right  to  decide  by  majorities  is  questioned  ;  but  the 
Bishop  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  i6th,  1882,  says : — ''  Every  beneficed  presbyter  of  the 
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to  state  the  grounds  of  my  belief;  and  I  very  much  regret  having  to 
differ  from  the  views  of  a  bishop  so  much  and  so  deservedly  respected 
as  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  But  my  contention  is  that  Synods  were 
either  suppressed  altogether  or  changed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  that  we 
as  English  Churchmen  cannot  safely  rely  upon  those  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln*s  address. 
I  believe  the  Roman  system  of  Church  government  to  have  swerved 
very  greatly  from  primitive  practice.  In  the  primitive  Church  the 
presbyter  had  so  great  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church  that 
St  Augustine  dreaded  the  office.  In  the  Mediaeval  Church  the 
presbyter  is  found  stripped  of  much  of  his  ancient  rights.  I  object, 
therefore,  to  a  precedent  for  a  Diocesan  Synod  being  sought  for  in 
that  part  of  Church  history  where  the  presbyter  is  known  to  have 
occupied  an  altered  position. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  refers  in  footnotes  nine  different  times  to 
Gavantus,  and  says  his  is  *'  the  most  complete  work  on  the  constitution 
and  proceedings  of  Diocesan  Synods."  But  Bingham,  a  standard 
English  authority,  takes  a  very  different  view.  In  the  preface  to  his 
nine  volumes  of  **  Antiquities,"  he  refers  to  this  Gavantus  with  others, 
and  gives  reasons  for  thinking  him  to  be  untrustworthy.  He  charges 
him  and  other  medisevalists  with  imperfection  and  misleading  state- 
ments, using  the  spurious  epistles  of  the  ancient  Popes,  and  making  it 
his  chief  aim  "  to  varnish  over  the  novel  practices  of  Rome,  and  to  put 
a  face  of  antiquity  upon  them."  Even  Cardinal  Bona,  he  says,  could 
not  refrain  from  censuring  such  writers  who  "measure  all  ancient 
customs  by  the  practice  of  the  present  times,  and  judge  of  the  primitive 
discipline  only  by  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  age  they  live  in" 
(Preface  to  "  Antiquities  "  xxvii.) 

Bingham,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  makes  further  reference  to 
these  mediaeval  authorities,  and  says :  ^'  Little  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  these  modern  authors,  who  pretend  to  say  that  presbyters  had 
not  power  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  their  bishops,  which  is  confuted 
by  the  acts  and  canons  of  almost  every  ancient  Council,  and  the 
writings  of  every  ancient  author"    (Book  II.,  c  xix:,  s.  5). 

And  these  words  of  Bingham  are  fully  corroborated  by  the 
customary  form  of  address  to  a  Diocesan  Synod  in  the  tenth 
century,  as  directed  by  the  canon  contained  in  the  collection  of 
laws  attributed  to  King  Edgar.  Prebendary  Joyce  gives  it  in  his 
"  England's  Sacred  Synods,"  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Deny, 

diocese  was  cited  to  that  Synod.  Everyone  so  cited  and  appearing,  was  at  liberty  to 
speak  and  vote  on  every  question  proposed  in  it.  Every  resolution  which  was  adopted 
in  it  was  proposed  and  seconded  by  a  presbyter  in  Synod,  and  ¥ras  carried  by 
a  majority  of  votes  in  the  Synod.  Such  motions  as  were  made  and  seconded,  bat 
were  not  carried  by  a  majority,  were  not  made  acts  of  the  Synod."  This  leaves  the 
Manchester  Synod  absolutely  alone,  the  one  solitary  English  attempt  to  revive 
medievalism  under  the  forms  of  synodical  action.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bisbq) 
of  Lincoln  will  do  the  Church  a  further  service,  by  assembling  a  Synod  anntuUf  to 
consider  and  direct^  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  instead  of  going  to  Parliament  for 
instructions.  This  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  dangers  and  complications  which  beset 
the  Church,  and  it  is  the  only  rightful  method  of  Church  government.  If  Parliament 
will  not  confirm  Church  legislation  and  Church  action,  the  Church  must  cease  to  ask 
further  help  from  Parliament.  She  is  on  her  own  ground,  in  her  own  sphere,  aod 
exercising  no  more  than  her  own  rights  in  so  doing. 
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on  the  "  Crisis  in  the  Church  of  Ireland."  It  is  to  be  found  in 
Wilkins'  great  work  on  English  Councils  (Cone.  Mag.  Brit.,  vol.  L, 
p.  225,  canon  3),  and  is  as  follows  : — "Very  Reverend  Priests  and 
Brethren, — Now  that  our  prayers  have  been  offered  up  to  God, 
I  bid  you,  with  an  holy  exhortation,  and  in  God's  name  I  desire 
you,  to  hear  reverently,  and  consider  faithfully,  all  such  matters 
as  I  shall  propose  to  you  concerning  God,  the  discipline  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  maintenance  of  pure  morals.  And  if  perchance 
any  of  you  should  dissent  from  my  propositions,  let  that  man, 
avoiding  all  admixture  of  strife,  submit  those  subjects  on  which  he 
feels  a  doubt  to  the  common  judgment  of  aii,  so  that  under  God's 
guidance  he  may  receive  instruction  himself,  or  impart  it  to  others.". 

This  form  of  address  to  a  Diocesan  Synod  in  the  tenth  century 
shows  that  at  that  time,  and  for  generations  previous  (for  it  was 
an  old  customary  form  of  address),  the  Synod  was  open  to  free 
discussion,  and  matters  of  doubt  were  submitted  to  the  ''common 
judgment  of  all."  There  may  not  have  been'  actual  division  into 
majorities  and  minorities,  but  the  sense  of  the  Synod  was  ascertained 
in  some  way;  and  the  decision  was  that  of  the  body,  and  not  of 
the  individual  bishop,  apart  from  the  body,  or  in  opposition  to  it. 
I  am  unable  to  find  any  instance  in  early  times  of  a  bishop  giving 
a  decision  in  Synod,  independently  of  the  presbyters,  or  in  opposition 
to  them.  And  anyone  reading  over  Johnson's  translation  of  the 
"  Laws  and  Canons  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,"  though  it  does 
not  contain  all  to  be  found  in  the  great  work  of  Wilkins,  will  find 
all  orders  of  the  clergy  taking  part  in  the  discussions  of  Synods, 
and  both  presbyters  and  deacons  signing  the  decrees  like  the 
bishops.  There  are  not  only,  therefore,  the  objections,  so  forcibly 
expressed  by  Bingham,  to  such  authorities  as  those  on  which  the  two 
recent  Synods  of  Lincoln  and  Manchester  were  based,  but  there  is 
this  actual  difference  or  antagonism  between  the  principles  and  rules 
laid  down  in  the  one  case,  and  acted  upon  in  the  other.  The 
mediaeval  Synod  had  no  likeness  to  the  primitive  Synod,  or  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Synod.  The  position  of  the  presbyter  had  undergone 
a  complete  change ;  half  the  rights  belonging  to  his  office  had 
been  taken  away.  And  the  question  for  English  Churchmen,  now 
that  Synods  are  being  revived,  is  whether  the  Roman  shadow  of  a 
Synod,  as  known  to  the  Middle  Ages,  shall  be  revived,  or  the 
primitive  substance  known  to  earlier  times.  I  make  no  apology  here 
for  advocating  the  substance  in  place  of  the  shadow,  and  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  rightful  position  of  the  presbyter;  and  I  shall 
add  to  the  authorities  already  cited  some  further  evidence  and 
facts,  which  I  venture  to  think  bear  out  my  contention. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  is  mention  both  of  a  Diocesan 
Synod  and  a  Provincial  Synod — not  in  name,  of  course,  but  in  fact ; 
but  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  nothing  more  is  said  than  that  Paul 
went  in  unto  "  James,  and  all  the  presbyters  were  present "  (xxi.  8). 
The  account,  however,  of  the  Provincial  Synod  is  fuller;  and  we 
gather  that  the  Church,  by  a  Divine  instinct,  made  appeal  in  a 
case  of  doubt  to  both  apostles  and  presbyters,  and  that  ''the 
decrees  for  to  keep"  were  "ordained**  or  drawn  up  by  the  joint 
authority  of  apostles  and  presbyters,  and  sent  forth  in  their  joint 
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names.  Nor  can  I  find  that  this  principle  of  government  was 
senously  impugned  till  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  "Apostolic  Constitutions'*  (Book  II.,  c.  xxviii.),  presbytos 
are  called  the  "Sanhedrim  and  Senate  of  the  Church."  In  the 
writings  of  S.  Ignatius,  ''the  admirable  Bishop*'  is  always  joined 
with  **  the  well  compacted  crown  of  the  Presbytery  *'  (Ep.  Mag^ 
ch.  xiii.)  S.  Cyprian,  addressing*  the  priests  and  deacons,  speaks 
of  ''a  common  plan  for  the  administration  of  the  Church;"  and 
the  presbyters  and  ^deacons,  replying  to  S.  Cyprian,  speak  of  their 
being  "not  so  much  judges,  as  sharers  in  your  counsels"  (£p.  xzx.) 
This  all  implies  a  very  close  agreement  in  the  early  centuries  between 
the  bishop  and  the  presbyter.  We  do  not  meet,  of  course,  with 
the  terms  "  Diocesan  Synod "  in  the  early  centuries,  there  being  no 
dioceses  then  to  supply  the  terms.  A  town  and  the  surrounding 
villages  were  usually  under  a  bishop,  and  the  district  was  called  by 
another  name  {paroichia).  The  Council  of  Presb}^ers,  answering  to 
what  was  later  called*  a  Diocesan  Synod,  was  variously  named;  by 
S.  Cyprian  it  was  called  "The  Sacred  and  venerable  bench  of  the 
Clergy;**  by  Origen,  "The  Bijshop's  Counsellors,  and  the  Council 
of  the  Church;'*  by  S.  Jerome,  "The  Church's  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  of  Christ;"  by  St.  Chrysostom,  "The  Court  and  the  San- 
hedrim of  the  Presbyters,"  because,  says  Bingham,  "though  the 
bishop  was  the  prince  and  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  assembly,  and 
nothing  could  regularly  be  done  without  him,  yet  neither  did  he 
ordinarily  do  any  public  act,  relating  to  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  without  their  advice  and  assistance"  (Book 
II.,  ch.  xix.,  s.  7).  The  "presbytery"  and  the  "consistory"  were 
also  terms  commonly  used  for  what  is  now  called  a  Diocesan 
Synod.      They  were  not  used,  I  think,  for  a  cathedral  chapter. 

In  the  fourth  century,  presbyters  still  sat  with  bishops  in  the 
Consistory,  or  Diocesan  Synod,  Pope  Siricius  acting  as  Cor- 
nelius had  done  before  him.  Jovinian  was  censured,  condenmed, 
and  finally  expelled  the  Church  with  the  advice  of  die  presbyters 
in  council.  Sinesius,  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  acted  similarly  in  regard 
to  the  Prefect  of  Pentapolis.  His  case  was  first  laid  before  the 
consistory,  or  Diocesan  Synod,  and  with  consent  of  the  presbytery, 
excommunication  was  pronounced.  The  bishop  calls  this  not  his 
own  act,  but  "the  act  of  the  consistory  or  Sanhedrim'  of  Ptolemais" 
(See  Bingham,  Book  II.,  ch.  xix.,  s.  11).  Bingham  says:  "The 
first  ages  afford  the  mo9t  convincing  proofs  of  the  divine  harmony 
between  the  bishop  and  the  presbyters.  For  anyone  that  ever 
looked  into  the  writings  of  Cyprian  must  acknowledge  that  at 
Rome  and  at  Carthage,  the  two  great  churches  of  the  West,  all 
things  were  thus  transacted  by  joint  consent "  (s.  8) — and  "  joint 
consent"  could  not  possibly  be  the  same  thing  as  "fatheriy** 
commands' on  the  part  of  the  bishop,  and  "filial"  obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  other  clergy.  S.  Cyprian  would  not  ordain  a  sub- 
deacon  or  reader  without  the  consent  of  the  presbytery.  Cornelius 
at  Rome  acted  in  like  manner.  Epiphanius  observed  the  same 
rule  at  Ephesus.  The  deposition  of  Arius  was  undertaken 
with  consent  of  both  presbyters  and  deacons.  So  was  it  in  the 
condemnation  of   Origen.      "In   fine,"   says  Bingham,   "it  appears 
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that  this  was  an  ancient  privilege  of  presbyters  to,  sit  and  deliberate 
with  bishops,  both  in  their  consistorial  and  provincial  councils. 
And  if  we  ascend  yet  higher,  we  find  matters  transacted  thus  ab 
origine'^  (Ibid). 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  these  facts  and  not  feel  that  things  were 
different  in  the  £arly  Church  from  what  they  are  now.  In  the  fourth 
century,  some  think  the  power  of  the  Presbytery  was  less  than  in  the 
second.  In  the  twelfth,  it  was  certainly  less  than  in  the  fourth.  In  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1878,  by  the  late  Mr.  Scudamore,  on  the 
'*  Diocesan  Synods  of  the  Earlier  Church,*'  he  speaks  of  a  departure 
from  earlier  practice  creeping  on  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  says,  "  the  bishops  had  then  begun  (more  Romano)  to  dispense 
with  the  advice  of  the  clergy,  and  simply  proclaimed  their  own  deci- 
sions to  the  Synod."  He  gives  examples  of  this  changed  tone  and 
language  from  Synods  held  in  1239, 1255, and  1256,  but  adds — ''never- 
theless we  still  meet  with  faint  traces  of  the  earlier  and  better  practice, 
as  in  the  record  of  the  Synod  of  Man  in  1239." 

But  I  am  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  constitution  of  Diocesan  Synods 
can  be  considered  apart  from  the  position  of  the  presbyter  in  the  higher 
and  larger  Councils  of  the  Church.  The  diocese  is  a  unit^  the  province 
is  simply  the  aggregate  of  diocesan  units.  The  principles  of  constitu- 
tion and  government  cannot  therefore  be  different  or  contrary  in  the 
two.  Our  Convocations  or  Provincial  Synods  ought  to  supply  the 
principles  which  constitute  and  govern  the  Diocesan  Synod,  otherwise 
the  gradation  of  Synods  would  be  fundamentally  inconsistent  with 
itself.  And  I  apprehend  this  is  the  ground  for  lately  speaking  as  some 
have  done  of  the  English  Convocations  as  something  anomalous.  But 
our  Convocations  are  more  easily  defended  than  this  form  of  attack.  The 
taxing  of  the  clergy  never  formed  an  essential  part  of  our  provincial 
Synods ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  bishops  sitting  apart  in  the 
Province  of  Canterbury.  These  so-called  anomalies  are  excrescences, 
not  parts  of  the  original  body.  Bishops  and  presbyters  always  sat 
together  in  the  earlier  councils — ^great  and  small.  And  in  proof  of  their 
voting  and  signing  decrees  in  common,  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to 
name  a  dozen  examples  between  the  third  and  eighth  centuries  \  as  the 
Councils  at  Alexandria  in  230;  Rome  255;  Carthage  256;  Antioch 
264;  Aries  314;  Toledo  400;  the  Council  under  Hilarius  in  461; 
under  Felix  III.  487 ;  under  Symmachus  499 ;  and  under  Gregory 
II.  in  715.  There  is  abundance  of  precedent  for  our  Convocations  in 
these  great  Councils,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Synods  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church.  In  the  Council  under  Gregory,  bishops,  priests  and  deacons, 
all  signed  in  the  same  form  of  words.  In  the  Council  under  Symma- 
chus there  were  67  presbyters  and  6  deacons,  and  they  all  subscribed  as 
the  bishops  did.  Bingham  gives  a  larger  number  of  proofs  as  to  this ; 
and  there  are  important  Councils  mentioned  by  Hefele,  not  referred  to 
by  Bingham,  which  might  be  cited  as  proofs  also.  But  what  shows 
that  the  presence  and  acts  of  presbyters  in  lai^er  Councils  was  not  an 
occasional  thing,  nor  depending  upon  the  good-will  of  bishops,  is  the 
fact  that  in  Constantine's  "  Tractoriae,"  or  letters  of  summons,  presbyters 
were  cited  by  imperial  edict  to  appear,  as  well  as  the  bishops. 
Chrestus,  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  was  commanded  to  bring  with  him  two  of  the 
^'Second  throne,"  the  second  throne  being  at  that  time  a  common 
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expression  for  presbyters,  bishops  occupying  the  first  (never  in  eady 
times  the  only)  seat  of  government.  '*  But  notwithstanding  all  this  (says 
Bingham)  Cellotius,  the  Jesuit,  and  some  others,  have  the  confidence  to 
assert,  that  presbyters  were  never  allowed  to  sit  with  bishops  in 
Council  Bellarmine  does  not  go  so  far,  but  only  denies  them  a  deci- 
sive voice  there  ;  in  which  assertion  he  is  opposed,  not  only  by  the 
generality  of  Protestant  writers,  but  also  by  Habertus  and  other  learned 
defenders  of  the  Gallican  liberties  in  his  own  communion.  So  that  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands  by  unprejudiced  writers,  and  curious  searchers  of 
antiquity,  that  presbyters  had  liberty  to  sit  and  deliberate  with  bishops 
in  Provincial  Councils,"  ....  and  "  anciently  the  privilege  of 
sitting  and  voting  in  general  Councils  also.    (Book  II.,  ch.  xix.   ss. 

",  13.) 

The  argument  put  forward  by  Bellarmine,  Hefele,  and  Romanist  ad* 
vocates  generally,  namely,  that  the  presence  of  presb3rters  is  admitted, 
while  the  decisive  voice  or  voting  power  is  denied  them,  is  fully  answered 
and  refuted  by  a  mass  of  facts  in  the  pages  of  Bingham  ;  and  Hefele, 
himself,  is  able  only  to  adduce  a  small  bit  of  negative  evidence  in  favour 
of  his  contention,  while  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  large  volume  of  iacts» 
in  his  own  pages,  which  destroy  altogether  the  validity  of  the  argument. 

But  the  practical  point  for  us  as  English  Churchmen  is  thb — the 
revival  amongst  us  of  the  Mediaeval  Synod,  in  place  of  the  Primitive 
Synod,  would  be  a  great  and  serious  loss.  For  there  is  hardly  an  evil 
from  which  the  Church  is  suffering,  which  might  not  have  been  obviated 
or  cured  had  bishops  and  presbyters,  after  the  example  set  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  primitive  Church,  met  together  in 
Council  and  consulted  for  the  Church's  welfare.  Convocation,  where 
alone  the  presbyter  has  retained  a  foothold,  has  been  ignored  or  dis- 
regarded in  legislation,  and  from  this  has  sprung,  not  unnaturally,  a  state 
of  things  bordering  on  revolution.  The  spirit  of  opposition  shown  to- 
wards modem  legislation  is  not  owing  to  any  question  of  vestments,  but 
to  the  authority  professing  to  regulate  them.  It  is,  therefore,  much 
deeper  and  far  wider  than  any  mere  question  of  vestments. 

There  was  a  maxim  known  to  Hooker,  that  what  touches  all,  by  all 
should  first  be  approved  \  but  in  ignoring  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
clergy  in  Convocation,  and  insisting  upon  acts  affecting  public  worship 
being  passed  without  them,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  leading  thought  in 
this  age  to  turn  this  maxim  (quod  omnes  tangit,  ab  omnibus  tractari  d 
approbari  debet)  upside  down.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  face 
of  the  spirit  of  opposition  which  has  been  aroused,  and  is  being  eveiy  day 
aroused,  to  revive  the  mediaeval  Synod,  in  place  of  the  primitive  Synod, 
would  be  to  increase  existing  evils.  The  feeling  of  wrong  would  be 
accentuated.  And  it  would  be  better  for  Synods  to  slumber  in  the 
grave  of  negligence  or  forgetfulness,  than  to  exhume  them  in  a  fonn 
which  could  only  aggravate  existing  evils.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
were  revived  in  the  primitive  form,  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  legislative 
authority  would  be  shorn  of  its  strength,  peace  would  come  back  to  the 
Church,  and  her  usefulness  and  efficiency  would  be  extended  in  every 
way. 
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{b)  Church  Boards. 

Albert  Grey,  Esq.,  M.R 

1  HAVE  been  invited  to  bring  before  the  Congress,  so  far  as  is  possible 
in  the  twenty  minutes  allotted  to  me,  some  account  of  the  conside- 
rations which  have  led  me,  at  the  instance  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
Church  Reform  Union,  to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  Church  Boards  in  the  Parishes  of 
Kngland  and  Wales.  In  this  SessioQ,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  a  variety 
of  circumstances  which  we  were  powerless  to  avert,  combined  to  prevent 
us  from  proceeding  vdth  our  measure.  But  while  we  intend  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  pressing  this  question  upon  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  do  not  at  all  regret  any  delay  which  ensures  the  fullest  possible 
discussion  of  the  measure ;  and  I  especially  value  the  opportunity  so 
kindly  afforded  me  of  making  a  statement  upon  this  subject  before  this 
important  and  representative  assembly.  For  it  is  in  the  confident  hope 
of  gaining  from  a  discussion  here  a  careful  consideration  of  proposals, 
which  no  one  who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
National  Church  can  either  accept  or  dismiss  lightly,  that  I  venture  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  layman  before  you  to-day,  to  assert  his  rights,  and 
to  claim  for  him  the  position  which  alone  will  encourage  the  mass  of 
Englishmen  to  stand  between  their  National  Church  and  Disestablish- 
ment The  character  of  the  Disestablishment  movement*  should,  I 
think,  never  be  lost  sight  of,  even  in  an  assembly  such  as  this.  The 
whole  question  of  the  existence  of  any  National  Church  in  England,  of 
any  public  recognition  of  religion,  and  of  the  secularization  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  endowments  of  the  Establishment,  may  at  any  time  ripen 
with  unexpected  rapidity,  be  pressed  to  the  front  by  the  exigencies  of 
party,  and  be  settled  in  a  single  electioneering  campaign. 

Every  question,  therefore,  of  Church  organization  which  proposes  to 
develop  the  scope,  and  therefore  the  hold  of  the  Church  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  people  must  be  considered  as  urgent,  and  deserving  of  our 
immediate  attention. 

The  season  has  passed  when  it  was.  wise  counsel  to  let  sleeping 
questions  lie.  The  defenders  of  the  principle  of  Establishment,  the 
believers  in  the  future  usefulness  of  the  National  Church,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  reconsider  its  position  in  connection  with  the  new  ideas  of 
Democracy,  and  not  to  shrink  from  any  changes,  however  sweeping  they 
may  be,  that  may  be  necessary  to  bring  back  the  Church  once  more 
into  its  ancient  sympathy  with  every  current  of  national  life  and  every 
class  of  society.  It  is  vain  to  believe  that  an  institution  organised  to 
meet  mediaeval  needs,  and  to  correspond  to  mediaeval  ideas,  can,  with- 
out some  change,  be  made,  even  by  the  most  faithful  and  devoted 
services  of  its  officers,  to  answer  to  the  requirements,  or  engage  the 
sympathies  of  modern  social  life. 

During  the  present  century  society  has  been  transformed,  and  every 
political  institution  has  been  reconstructed  to  admit  the  expression  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  time  has  come  when  the  National 
Establishment  also  must  adapt  itself  to  the  same  necessity  j  and  it  is  the 
object  of  the  Church  Boards'  Bill  to  provide  the  machinery  by  which, 
gradually  and  as  need  arises,  the  National  Church  may  avail  itself  of  the 
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desire  of  the  people  to  take  their  share  in  the  management  of  all  that 
concerns  themselves. 

The  idea  of  associating  the  laity  with  the  direction  of  their  own 
ecclesiastical  affairs  is  no  new  one.  Indeed,  it  is  the  opposite  position 
— that  the  Church  belongs  to  the  clergyman — which  is  novel.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  churchwardens,  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  have 
been  the  representatives  of  the  interests  and  guardians  of  the  property 
of  the  parishioners  in  their  Church.  But  the  office  of  churchwarden, 
which  embodies  every  principle  for  which  we  contend,  has,  as  at  present 
limited,  become  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  times.  The  Church 
needs  more  Churchwardens,  The  Churchwardens  need  further  fowers. 
The  growth  of  population,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men  qualified 
to  take  a  helpful  interest  in  Church  matters,  the  wisdom  of  engaging 
them  in  the  support  of  the  Church,  and  the  desire  of  modem  English- 
men to  be  thoroughly  represented  and  frequently  consulted  upon  all 
public  matters — all  these  circumstances  point  to  the  necessity  of  Boards 
of  Churchwardens,  endowed  with  powers  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
give  adequate  expression  to,  and  secure  proper  consideration  for,  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  entire  body  of  parishioners. 

The  necessity  of  the  fuller  representation  of  the  people  in  Church 
matters  is  no  new  discovery.  Forty  years  ago,  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his 
"  Thoughts  upon  Church  Reform,"  asserted  it  as  a  fundamental  essential, 
if  the  Church  was  to  stand  in  close  relation  with  the  life  of  the  people. 
It  was  reasserted  by  Lord  Sandon's  Parochial  Councils'  Bill,  which  was 
read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871.  Three  years 
later  Mr.  Gladstone  called  attention,  from  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
to  the  expediency  of  protecting  the  laity  ''against  precipitate  and 
arbitrary  changes  of  established  custom  by  the  sole  will  of  the  clergy- 
man and  against  the  wishes  locally  prevalent  amongst  them,"  and  pro- 
posed that  the  House  should  pass  a  resolution  to  that  effect.  And  in 
the  following  year,  in  1875,  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  in  their  charge 
to  the  clergy,  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  "  changes  in  the  mode  of 
performing  Divine  Service  introduced  by  the  clergy  without  authority, 
and  often  without  due  regard  to  the  feelings  of  parishioners,"  as  the 
cause  of  the  **  serious  alienation  "  from  the  Church  which  in  some  cases 
had  taken  place. 

Not  has  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  lay  authority  diminished 
of  late  years.  For  while  I  rejoice  to  think  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Church  Boards'  Bill  has  led  to  a  very  wide  discussion  of  the  legal  rela- 
tionship existing  between  the  clergyman  and  his  parishioners,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  to  find,  in  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of 
recent  Diocesan  Conferences,  mention  of  a  single  speech  in  which  the 
present  powers  of  the  clergyman  have  been  justified  and  defended 
Even  those  who  have  opposed  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Church 
Boards'  Bill  admit  most  willingly  that,  as  has  been  well  said  by  a  distin- 
guished clergyman,  **the  present  system  should  be  reformed,  under 
which  the  people,  for  whose  benefit  both  parish  and  incumbent  have 
been  created,  have  by  law  no  more  power  over  the  Incumbent  than  the 
sheep  on  the  common ;"  and  that  "  the  discretion  as  to  all  matters  which 
may  be  legally  done  or  forborne  in  the  church  or  parish,  instead  of  being 
exercised,  as  it  now  is,  by  the  incumbent  alone,  should  be  exercised  by 
a  Church  Council  in  which  the  incumbent  and  parishioners  are  united" 
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Mr.  G.  Russell,  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Church  Boards'  Bill 
in  1 88 1,  nevertheless  now  admits  (as  appears  from  his  paper  printed  in 
the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ely  Diocesan  Conference  last  June) 
the  claim  of  self-government  by  the  laity  to  be  just  and  sound,  and 
maintains  that  lay  cooperation  and  control  is  desirable 

In  the  management  and  decoration  of  the  Parish  Church  ; 
In  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  Public  Services,  which 
are  the  common  devotions  of  all ; 
In  the  disposal  of  the  weekly  offertories ;  and 
In  all  the  multifarious  matters  in  which  the  Church  and  its  various 
Parochial  organisations  act  collectively  in  the  parish  ; 
and  adds  that  he  believes  that  he  will  be  supported  in  making  this 
admission  by  the  general  sense  of  the  Ely  Conference. 

The  principle  of  the  Bill  is  in  fact  concedtd.  Men  only  differ  on 
two  points  : — (i)  the  machinery  in  which  parochial  lay  opinion  shall  be 
embodied ;  (2)  the  people  who  shall  elect  and  sit  upon  a  Church  Board. 

Upon  the  first  point  I  have  not  time  to  say  more  than  this — first, 
that  in  my  opinion  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Church  Board 
should  rest  on  legislative  sanction,  and  not  on  the  clergyman's  changing 
will.  The  members  of  the  board  must  have  prerogatives  and  authority 
and  status  such  as  an  Act  of  Parliament  alone  can  confer.  Secondly, 
that  the  adoption  of  Church  Boards  shall  be  optional  in  each  parish, 
and  not  be  forced  upon  parishes  to  which  for  many  reasons  they  may 
be  unsuitable. 

The  other  point  of  discussion,  who  are  the  parishioners  to  elect  and 
sit  upon  the  Board,  needs  a  somewhat  fuller  consideration. 

Lord  Sandon's  Bill,  which  proposed  to  give  the  franchise  to  all  rate- 
payers without  any  exception  whatever,  was,  after  a  long  and  interesting 
debate,  read  a  second  time,  without  a  division,  members  from  every 
side  of  the  House  avowing  themselves  in  favour  of  the  principle  it 
contained. 

Again,  we  find  so  lately  as  in  the  July  number  of  the  "  Churchman," 
the  following  admission  from  a  Clergyman,  who,  in  arguing  against  the 
Bill,  writes : — "  Whether  the  electors  are  all  of  them  bona  fide  Church- 
men or  no,  need  trouble  us  little." 

It  appears,  then,  that  no  general  or  widely  supported  objection  will 
be  made  to  Lord  Sandon's  proposal  to  recognise  the  right  of  every  rate- 
payer to  be  included  in  the  constituency  which  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
electing  a  Church  Board. 

But  the  character  and  nature  of  that  qualification  which  may  be 
thought  necessary  for  a  person  elected  to  serve  on  a  Church  Board  is  a 
question  on  which  there  exists  a  wide  difference  of  opinion. 

Some  are  in  favour  of  a  Council  of  communicants ;  others,  would 
demand  from  members  a  subscription  to  the  N\cene  Creed ;  others, 
a  declaration  of  bond  fide  adherence  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  some,  again,  insist  on  the  congregational  test ;  while  those 
gentlemen  with  whom  I  agree  contend  that  the  only  qualification  which 
is  consistent  with  the  mission,  the  principle,  and  the  history  of  the 
National  Church,  is  that  of  being  a  parishioner,  or,  as  the  law  construes 
the  term  parishioner,  of  being  a  householder  resident  in  the  parish. 

Now  I  cannot  think  that  the  Communicant  test  is  one  which  will 
ever  again    find    favour  with   any    large  body  of    our  countrymen. 
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"  We  could  not,"  cries  Mr.  Russell,  "  for  a  moment  risk  the  renewal 
of  the  profanities  of  the  sacramental  test ; "  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  in  this  opinion  he  will  be  supported  by  the  great  majority 
of  those  present.  The  sacramental  test  has  already  been  tried,  and  it 
has  been  found,  like  most  other  tests,  not  to  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed ;  experience  warns  us  that  it  was  used  by  dis- 
honest and  irreligious  persons  without  scruple  for  profane  and  secular 
purposes,  and  that  it  brought  the  Holy  Communion  itself  into  discredit 
by  the  constant  profanities  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

But  while  Mr.  Russell  foresees  plainly  the  risks  of  instituting  afresh  a 
sacramental  test,  he  urges  that,  as  a  substitute,  we  shall  demand  from 
the  members  who  sit   upon  a  Church  Board  a  subscription  to  the 
Nicene  Creed.     But  why  the  Nicene  Creed  ?     Is  it  of  more  Divine 
origin  than  the  other  creeds  of  the   Church?     Whom  would  it  be 
designed  to  keep  out,  and  whom  would  it  be  designed  to  include  ? 
And  what  form  of  subscription  would  be  demanded  ?     Before  assent 
can  be  of  value,  it  must  be  intelligent    And  is  no  man  qualified  to 
speak  on  parochial  questions  until  he  has  acquired  that  comprehensive 
mastery   of  the    history   of  the   fourth   century — of  its   thoughts,  its 
divisions,  and  its  controversies — ^which  alone  can  enable  anyone  to  go 
clause  by  clause  through  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  to  explain  the  value 
and  the  significance  of  each  balanced  phrase?     How  many  christian 
nonconformists,  how  many  churchwardens,  aye,  how  many  churchmen 
would  undertake  this  ?     But  if  your  subscription  is  confessedly  a  mere 
form,  of  what  use  is  it,  then  ?  and  why  choose  the  Nicene  Creed  to  be 
degraded  to  so  useless  a  function  ? 

Moreover,  so  long  as  the  Church  remains  a  National  Church,  every 
individual  has  a  strong  interest  in  the  way  in  which  the  Church  performs 
the  work  which  the  Nation  has  committed  to  it 

The  future  work  of  the  Church  will  not  lie  altogether  inside,  but 
largely  outside,  the  fabric  of  the  Church.  There  may  be  many  whose 
interest  in  the  Church  is  not  limited  by  its  Sunday  worship  and  preach- 
ing, but  who  are  prepared  to  take  the  strongest  sympathy  in  the 
Church's  mission  to  carry  social  reform  into  the  parish.  Shall  we  set 
up  a  test,  to  deprive  ourselves  of  their  help,  and  to  force  men  who 
are  ready  to  work  with  the  Church  into  an  attitude  of  indifference, 
perhaps  of  hostility  ?  It  surely  must  be  wrong  to  lay  special  stress  on 
the  differences  which  prevent  christians  from  uniting.  We  look  for- 
ward to  a  wider  unity  among  christians,  and  a  National  Church  is  in 
our  opinion  deserving  of  support,  because  we  see  in  it  the  most  hope- 
ful agency  for  bringing  about  the  general  co-operation  of  christian  men 
for  the  promotion  of  the  common  good. 

Then  there  are  some  who,  objecting  to  the  sacramental  test  or  to  the 
subscription  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  demand  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  on  a  Church  Board  unless  he  shall  have  made  a  solemn 
declaration  oi  bona  fide  adherence  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Again  I  ask,  what  would  be  the  value  of  such  a  declaration  ?  Whom 
would  it  include  and  whom  exclude  ?  Every  Englishman  may  on  legal 
grounds  describe  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  until 
he  elects  otherwise ;  and  if  he  should  so  elect,  is  he  likely  to  spend  his 
time  in  labouring  upon  the  council  of  the  parish  church  ? 
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To  what,  moreover,  do  we  owe  the  creation  of  Dissent  ?  Is  it  not  to 
the  inability  of  certain  excellent  and  devout  Christians  to  comply  with 
particular  formularies  of  the  Church?  We  are  now  asked,  having 
opened  the  door  for  the  departure  of  Christians  from  our  Church,  to 
shut  it  against  their  return,  at  an  epoch,  too,  when  we  all  are  agreed  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  far  greater  variety  and  liberality  in  our  Church's  work. 
Nay,  more  :  a  new  door  would  be  opened  for  the  exit  of  more  Church- 
men. For  how  many  of  those  who  object  to  the  Athanasian  Creed 
would  make  a  declaration  of  bona  fide  adherence  to  the  formularies  of 
the  Church. 

Then  we  find  some  who,  recognising  the  objection  to  the  above  pro- 
posals, contend  that  no  one  should  be  eligible  for  the  Church  Board 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  congregation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  difficulties  in  deciding  what  con- 
stitutes a  member  of  the  congregation.  Is  a  register  of  attendance  to  be 
kept,  and  if  so,  who  is  to  attest  \\  ?  and  what  number  of  attendances 
would  qualify  ?  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  absurd  results  to  which 
such  a  rule  would  give  birth.  It  might  perfectly  well  happen  that  a 
change  of  minister  would,  in  process  of  time,  entirely  alter  the  congre- 
gation, so  that  all  those  who  were  eligible  under  the  first  minister  would 
become  ineligible  under  the  second,  while  those  who  were  eligible  under 
the  second  would  have  been  ineligible  under  the  first. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  objections — and,  to  our  mind,  insuper- 
able objections — ^to  all  these  proposals,  we  are  driven  back  to  the  only 
one  which  remains  to  us  :  the  Parochial  qualification,  in  favour  of  which 
not  only  precedent,  traditional  practice,  and  custom  declare  themselves, 
but  for  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  advancement  of  Religion  and  the 
promotion  of  Christianity  loudly  call. 

That  precedent  and  tradition  are  on  the  side  of  the  Householders  there 
can  be  no  question.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Church,  its  fabric 
and  its  minister,  have  been  created  for  the  people ;  that  the  people 
have  rights  in  the  Church  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  whenever 
they  may  choose ;  and  that  the  householders  have  the  duty  of  electing 
the  Churchwardens,  whose  province  it  is,  so  far  as  their  very  limited 
legal  powers  will  allow,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  parishioners. 

Therefore,  historical  continuity  and  ancient  precedent  require  that  if 
the  necessity  be  proved,  as  we  maintain  it  is,  for  increasing  the  legal 
powers  of  the  laity,  the  body  in  whom  the  power  is  seated  shall  not  be 
changed,  but  that  the  new  powers  shall  be  vested  in  the  same  body 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  past  has  so  far  seen  fit  to  trust 

But  a  stronger  motive  than  that  of  respect  for  precedent  and  historical 
continuity  urges  us  to  bring  forward  these  proposals.  We  believe  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  admit  the  parishioners  to  the  fullest  possible 
share  in  the  management  of  their  Church  affairs,  if  the  Church  is  to  do 
its  proper  work. 

What  is  the  work  of  the  Church  ?  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  its 
work  is  to  hasten  as  quickly  as  possible  the  arrival  of  God's  kingdom 
upon  earth  ;  and  it  will  be  admitted  not  less  readily  that,  in  proportion 
as  men  fulfil  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  God  and  to  their  neighbour, 
in  like  proportion  will  the  arrival  of  that  kingdom  be  near  at  hand. 

Now,  it  is  a  subject  of  frequent  remark  that  the  present  parochial 
27 
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organisation  of  the  Church  weakens  it  in  its  work  as  an  inculcator  of 
philanthropic  duty. 

The  Dean  of  Bangor  gave  eloquent  expression  to  this  opinian  when 
he  complained,  last  July,  at  the  Central  Council  of  Diocesan  Con- 
ferences at  Westminster,  of  the  multitude  of  earnest  and  devout  men 
which  the  Church  had  lost  because  she  would  give  them  no  part  in  her 
ministry.  He  pointed  out  how  loth  Englishmen'  are  to  undertake 
public  work  unless  they  have  a  regular  public  call  to  it,  and  that  there- 
fore, instead  of  doing  their  duties  as  active  Churchmen,  they  too  often 
degenerated  into  "  paragons  of  passive  virtues." 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  strong  argument  for  extending  the 
powers  of  the  conforming  members  of  the  Church,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  justify  a  concession  which  might  possibly  in  cases  admit 
Nonconformists  into  a  position  of  power. 

It  is  said,  "  Fancy  entrusting  these  powers  to  an  atheist."  I  say 
that  until  you  have  got  a  majority  of  atheists  in  a  parish,  the  election 
of  an  atheist  would  be  an  impossibility ;  secondly,  that  it-  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  opponent  of  the  Church  offering  to  serve  on  a  Church 
Board,  where  his  presence  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  public  value 
and  position  of  a  national  religion  and  a  National  Church;  and, 
lastly,  even  if  the  Board  consisted  entirely  of  atheists,  they  would  have 
no  power  whatever  to  interfere  with  doctrine.  The  Law  would  continue 
to  lay  down  the  limits  within  which  the  services  should  be  conducted ; 
and,  further,  the  decision  of  the  Church  Board  would  only  have  a 
binding  effect  on  the  clergyman  provided  it  gained  the  approval  of 
either  the  bishop  or  himself. 

Finally,  the  chief  use  of  a  Board  would  be  to  strengthen  the  power  of  a 
clergyman  outside  the  Church.     Inside  the  Church  its  powers  would 
after  all  be  very  limited ;  it  could  do  no  more  than  insist,  with  the 
Bishop's  consent,  on  the  clergyman  making  use  of  that  form  of  service* 
allowed  by  law,  which  was  most  congenial  to  the  wishes  of  the  people ; 
but  outside  the  Church  the  change  would   be  very    great.      Duties 
which  were  formerly  entrusted  to  the  clergyman  alone  would  become 
the  duties  of  the  parishioners.     No  longer  would  active  Churchmen  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  nothing  better  than  "  paragons  of  passive 
virtues."    Their  activity  would  be  called  into  life,  and  gradually  a  new 
spirit  would  be  awakened  in  the  parish.    Gradually  the  Church  would 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  association  of  Christian  men  eager  to  remove 
those  evils  which  prevent  the  mass  of  parishioners  from  rising  to  a 
better  and  nobler  life  ;  as  an  association  in  which  every  one  who  cared 
at  all  for  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  men  would  be  called  upon  to  take 
a  part ;  as  an  association  powerful  against  abuse,  unfairness,  selfishness, 
ignorance,  and  vice ;  and  as  an  association  never  flagging  in  the  task 
of  bringing  home  to  the  conditions  of  modern  life  the  great  prindpies 
of  Christianity, 

ADDRESS. 
W.  U.  Heygate,  Esq. 

I  SHALL  assume,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  Church  Boards,  that  the  points  wt 
are  called  upon  to  discuss  are  mainly  these — Firsts  whether  it  is  desirable  that  some 
sort  of  tribunal  should  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  'manner  in 
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which  the  services  and  ministrations  of  the  Church  (including  such  items  as  the  vest- 
ments worn,   the    arrangements  for    seating,   the  lights,    ornaments,    decorations, 
furniture,  and  fittings  in  the  Church)  should  be  conducted  ;  and,  secondly^  whether,  if 
some  such  Court  should  be  established,  with  legal  powers  for  enforcing  its  decisions, 
the  Bill,   lately  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  honourable  member  for    South 
Northumberland,  contains  the  elements  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  case.     I  think  too,  I  may  assume,  that  there  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the 
advisability  of  what  is  called  "  lay  co-operation ;  **  nor  is  any  question  of  Church 
doctrine  involved.     Lay  co-operation  has  been  repeatedly  discussed,  and  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be,  within  certain  limits,  a  thing  to  be  desired  and  encouraged.     But 
Church  Boards,  with  legal  powers,  stand  on  an  entirely  different  footing ;   and  one 
may  very  well  be  a  supporter  of  the  utmost  amount  of  "  lay  co-operation  V  without 
being  persuaded  that  it  is  either  wise  or  safe  to  start  such  an  organisation  as  is 
indicated  by  the  term  Church  Boards.      Let  me,  however,  admit  at  once  that  there 
is  ample  reason  why  some  such  arrangement  should  be  desired.     No  one  can  deny 
that  in  various  parishes  throughout  the  kingdom  strife  has  been  engendered,  congrega*' 
tions  alienated,  dissent  extended,  the  parson  and  his  flock  divided,  owing  to  ill-advised 
and  imauthorised  changes  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  services  of  the  Church, 
inaugurated  without  due  regard  to  the  wishes  and  habits — to  the  prejudices,  if  you 
will — of  those  who  attend  the  Church.     All  this  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.     It  is 
unquestionably  a  serious  evil,  for  which  no  [adequate  remedy  exists.     It  cannot  be 
denied  that,  owing  to  the  present  constitution  of  Parliament,  there  is  a  dead-lock  in 
ecclesiastical  legislation.     We  live  in  times  when  respect  to  "authority"  is  at  a 
discount ;  the  result  is  a  state  of  complete  a  vojufoy  so  that,  if  the  remedy  were  not 
worse  than  the  disease,  any  well-considered  measure  for  dealing  with  these  difficulties 
should  receive  a  hearty  welcome.     These  were  the  circumstances  which  created  the 
desire  to  give  to  parishioners  greater  control  over  Church  services  and  ministrations, 
and  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  much  abused  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill ;  but 
all  those  who  remember  the  strong  feelings  developed  during  the  progress  of  those 
debates  on  both  sides  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  quite  irrespective  of  political  party 
lines,  can  testify  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  similar  discussions  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation.     No  friend  of  the  Church,  who  wishes  to  see  her  remain  as  broad  and 
comprehensive  as  she  now  is,  would  willingly  run  the  risk  of  evoking  similar  passions. 
The  Lower  House  would  be  certain  to  **  run  away  with  "  (so  to  speaR)  any  measure 
touching  these  debated  questions,  however  moderate  and  well-intentioned  might  be 
its  original  promoters ;  and  this  is  an  objection  in  limine^  which,  to  my  mind,  is 
fatal  to  any  appeal  to  Parliament  on  the  subject.     But,  even  assuming  that  Mr. 
Grey*s  bill  could  be  carried  without  objectionable  additions  and  alterations,  it  appears 
to  me  to  fail  in  the  attempt  to  provide  (what  all  will  allow  to  be  a  sine  qua  non\ 
viz :    a  fair  tribunal,  justly  representative  of  Churchmen.      Clause  6  gives  us  the 
constituency  by  which  the  Church  Board  is  to  be  elected  ;  and  who  are  they  ?    No 
attempt  is  made  to  confine  the  electors  to  those  who  are  even  nominally  Churchmen — 
not  even  to  those  who  occasionally  attend  the  Church  I      Every  person  "  now  entitled 
to  vote  for  Churchwardens,"  in  other  words,  every  ratepayer,  be  he  "Jew,  Turk, 
Infidel,  or  Heretic,"  is  to  have  a  voice,  and  the  latter  are  just  the  class  of  persons  who 
would  be  sure  to  exercise  their  voices  in  these  elections  1    ^Miat  is  the  chief  reason 
why  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  has  failed  to  command  the  respect  which  it 
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might  otherwise  have  secured  ?  Is  it  not  that  almost  invariably  the  persons  wbo 
come  to  the  front,  when  dissension  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  Divine  Service  has 
arisen  and  that  Act  is  appealed  to,  are,  not  bond  fide  attendants  of  the  Church — *«r 
people  who  ever  give  a  thought  to  religious  questions,  but  outside  agitators  or  their 
nominees,  and  not  unfrequently,  people  whose  characters  will  not  bear  investigatioQ ! 
Hence,  and  very  often  hence  only^  the  sympathy  we  see  with  clergymen  like  the  Rev& 
Tooth  and  Green  ;  the  result  being  not  unfrequently,  to  rally  on  their  side  Chnrcfamen 
who  are  far  from  approving  all  their  conduct,  many  even  who  strongly  object  to  some 
of  their  proceedings,  but  who  cannot  brook  the  intervention  of  those  who  have  no 
possible  claim  to  interfere  in  the  regulation  of  services  in  which  they  have  no  tittle  oi 
interest  or  concern.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  these  Church  Boards  are  not  to  be 
universal ;  they  are  only  to  be  established  where  a  wish  is  expressed,  as  directed  by 
clause  4  for  their  establishment,  in  other  words,  where  dissension  already  exists  and  a 
parish  is  ripe  for  agitation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask  what  would  be  the  efiectt  and 
whether  the  formation  of  such  a  tribunal  is  likely  to  conduce  to  peace  and  charity  in 
a  community  already  agitated.  A  rector  of  my  acquaintance,  a  man  of  good  conmiGn 
sense,  and  much  beloved  in  his  parish,  is  in  the  habit  of  facetiously  dividing  his 
parishioners  into  four  classes,  ABC  and  D.  ^^xenters,  iff^^rscenters,  ConsentexSi 
and  /dissenters ;  and  I  dare  say  it  is  a  very  fair  classification  of  an  average  Fnglish 
parish.  All  four  classes  are  equally  entitled  to  vote  for  Mr.  Grey*s  **  Church  Boards,* 
and  I  doubt  not,  the  classes  represented  by  A  B  and  D  are  quite  as  likely  to  win  the 
day  as  the  C's,  who  alone  have  an  interest  in  the  business  in  hand.  I  am  aware  that, 
in  urging  these  objections,  I  am  arguing  against  the  prevailing  current  of  opinion. 
There  is  a  mania  now-a-days  for  popular  elective  agencies  for  settling  all  sorts  of 
diffiailties  and  disputes  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  said  in  their  favour  in  j«nf/ar.  matters, 

I  contend  they  are  altogether  out  of  place  here^  and  that,  to  make  the  "  people " 
supreme,  and  practically  ignore  the  bishops,  is  a  subversion  of  the  true  idea  of  the 
Church  of  God.  But  let  us  see  what  these  Boards,  when  legally  constitued,  are 
empowered  to  do.  Two  clauses  in  the  bill  briefly  describe  their  powers.  By  danse 
lo  they  can  order  **  any  change  not  contrary  to  law,"  (what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
'*  contrary  to  law?"  I  should  be  gald  to  know)  in  the  *' manner  of  conducting  the 
services  and  ministrations  of  the  Church  "  and  in  various  other  matters ;  and  by  daose 

I I  they  can  prevent  any  change  in  any  of  the  matters  just  enumerated.  These  are 
very  extensive  powers,  and  would  doubtless  often  lead  to  very  unexpected  results. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  parish  where  the  majority  of  the  electors  happened  to  be 
Roman  Catholics,  riow  would  the  **  manner  of  conducting  the  services  and  ministn- 
tions  of  the  Church,  the  vestments,  the  decorations,  etc.,  etc.,  approved  by  a  Boards 
elected,  be  agreeable  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  minority,  who  alone  formed  the 
congregation  ?  Or,  take  the  opposite  and  more  probable  contingency,  viz. :  that  the 
ultra-protestant  feeling  of  the  majority  (composed  mainly  of  dissenters),  vetoed  any 
change  in  the  direction  of  what  is  known  as  a  "higher  "  type  of  service.  I  wooW 
ask,  how  many  of  the  changes  made  in  our  own  time,  now  acknowledged  to  be 
improvements,  would  ever  have  been  affected  under  such  a  Board  ?  Let  anyone  con- 
sider how  many  such  changes  have  been  gradually  carried  out  within  our  memory.  Heft 
and  there  something  objectionable  or  questionable,  but  for  the  most  part  vast  improve- 
ments—Free and  open  seats;  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  ;  chanting  ofcantides; 
the  weekly  offertory  ;    the  general  revival  of  taste  in  Church  architecture,  etc,  etc. 
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Ever)'  such  change  has  met  with  more  or  less  opposition,  and  might  perhaps  have  been 
effectually  opposed  for  ever  under  a  constitution  such  as  is  proposed  by  this  Bill, 
though  now,  I  suppose  almost  universally  approved.  For  my  own  part,  I  own  to  a 
natural  conservative  tendency  of  mind,  and  am  certainly  not  prone  to  change  for 
change's  sake,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  type  of  service  should  remain 
exactly  the  same  as  it  is  now  to  the  end  of  time,  or  that  no  change  should  be  ever 
made  without  the  sanction  of  a  popular  majority.  But  it  will  no  doubt  be  said  that 
the  bishop  has^  under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  a  final  authority,  which  obviates  the 
objections  I  have  ui^ed.  Let  us  see — it  is  true  he  is  not  altogether  ignored — a  power 
of  appeal  under  certain  conditions  is  given  to  him  in  the  case  of  any  change  voted  by 
the  Board.  He  may,  if  he  think  fit,  hear  the  case  in  dispute  in  camera,  and  his 
decision  is  to  be  final.  This  sounds  well.  But  consider  the  position  in  which  you 
place  the  bishop  in  such  case  !  Such  an  appeal  appears  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  very  essence  of  the  Bill.  Having  first  established  a  Board  resting  on  a  popular 
vote,  and  thus  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  majority  of  ratepayers  to  interfere,  you 
then  say,  the  bishop  may  veto  the  result  of  popular  opinion. 

The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  is  far  more  reasonable  than  this !  TTiere, 
the  initiative  being  given  to  any  three  parishioners,  the  diocesan  may  well  interpose 
and  put  an  end  to  vexatious  proceedings,  because  the  three  parishioners  are  repre- 
sentative only  of  themselves.  Much  more  difficult  would  it  be  for  a  bishop  to  with- 
stand the  action  of  a  quasi-corporate  body,  chosen  for  the  very  purpose  of  speaking 
on  the  subjects  in  dispute  in  an  authoritative  manner  and  in  a  representative  capacity. 

Hitherto  I  have  referred  only  to  some  of  the  sins  of  ^^mmission  which  this  Bil 
involves  ;  but  I  would  remind  you  that  there  are  sins  of  amission  as  well,  and  quite 
as  grievous  as  those  of  r^mmission,  and  in  both  directions  the  Bill  is  equally  at  fault. 
It  would  never  so  much  as  touch  the  many  points  of  importance  in  which  interference 
is  required,  at  least  as  much  as  in  those  covered  by  its  provisions.  I  refer  to  such 
matters  as — bad  and  inaudible  reading — ^and  unintelligible  preaching.  It  would  never 
compel  a  clerg3mian  to  visit  his  people — to  minister  to  the  sick — or  to  attend  to  the 
religious  instruction  in  his  schools.  Depend  upon  it,  these  are  defects  which  account 
more  than  anything  else  for  the  empty  seats  in  our  churches,  and  the  indifference  and 
alienation  of  the  laity.  If  some  remedy  could  be  found  for  these  evils,  I  should  be 
almost  inclined  to  accept  the  Bill,  and  forgive  its  other  faults  for  the  sake  of  the 
advantages  we  should  gain.  But  I  suppose  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  attempt 
legislation  on  such  points,  and  I  do  not  dispute  the  conclusion. 

I  have  now  freely  criticised  the  proposed  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  Church 
Boards,  and  I  hope  I  have  persuaded  my  audience  that  it  is  not  one  which  we  should 
desire  to  see  ever  become  an  Act  of  Parliament.  However  troublesome  the  disease, 
the  remedy  is  surely  far  worse,  and  would  entail  e\''en  greater  evils.     It  is  a  case 

where — 

**  *Tis  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of." 

I  will  only  add  a  quotation  from  a  recent  utterance  of  a  '*  Liberal "  M.P.  (Mr.  G. 
Russell),  who  thus  sums  up  his  estimate  of  the  probable  working  of  such  a  measure. 
'*  Putting  aside  all  extreme  cases  or  unlikely  results,  this  Bill,  in  its  mildest  operation, 
means  giving  the  control,  or  mutilation  of  our  parish  churches,  to  men  who  never 
enter  their  doors  ;  the  management  of  our  worship  to  men  who  regard  it  as  an  empty 
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form  or  grotesque  parody ;  and  the  administration  of  our  alms  to  men  who  do  net 

themselves  contribute  a  single  sixpence  to  the  needs  of  their  brethren.     It  means,  at 

its  besty  the  Baptist  member  of  the  Board  finding  himself  compelled  to  regulate  the 

hour  and  occasion  of  infant  baptism ;   the  Independent  making  arrangements  for  a 

Confirmation  ;  and  the  Quaker  deciding  the  hour  and  days  for  the  celebration  of  the 

Holy  Communion." 

.  Is  there  then  no  remedy  for  the  acknowledged  evils  which  now  exist,  and  to  whkh 

I  have  already  adverted  ?    After  my  own  admission  of  these  evils,  I  shall  no  doubt  be 

told  by  those  whose  proposals  I  condemn, 

*•  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 
Candidus  imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum." 

I  reply  that  the  case  is  one  which  does  not  admit  of  any  certain,  positive,  immediate, 

and  universal  remedy.      It  is  easy,  however,  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the 

real  remedy  should  be  found,  viz.  : — in  larger  discretionary  powers  to  the  bishop  of 

the  diocese,  and  in  cheerful  submission  on  the  part  of  both  clergy  and  laity  to  the 

decisions  of  their  diocesan.     Whenever  serious  differences  occur,  I  believe  there  are 

generally  faults  on  both  sides,  and  that  they  can  be  best  adjusted  by  reference  to  some 

outside  and  unprejudiced  authority.     Wliat  more  appropriate  referee  than  the  bishop 

can  there  be  ?    I  shall,  of  course,  be  told  that  such  a  reference  would  satisfy  neither 

party,  and  would  please  neither  the  rebellious  priest  nor  the  uveasonable  "  people.** 

I  shall  be  told  that  the  clergy  will  not  submit  to  the  judgment  of  their  diocesan,  nor 

will  the  objecting  laity  be  contented  unless  they  obtain  the  whole  **  pound  of  flesh  "  for 

which  they  are  contending.     I  refuse  to  believe  it.     The  clergy  clearly  oug^  to  obey 

their  bishop,  with  whom  the  ultimate  responsibility  would  rightly  rest,  and,  even  when 

his  decision  is  at  variance  with  their  own  feelings  and  predilections,  they  should  fed 

relief  at  the  responsibility  being  removed  from  their  own  shoulders,  and  placed  where 

it  has  been  appointed  to  reside  by  the  great  Ruler  of  the  Church ;  and  I  am  sure  that 

by  a  dutiful  submission  to  the  authority  of  their  bishops,  the  clergy  would  do  more 

toVegain  their  own  authority,  than  by  any  victory  they  might  otherwise  adiicve. 

Bishops  live  pre-eminently  in  glass-houses  in  these  days,  and  cannot  afford  to  be  partial 

or  unjust.     Surely  subordination  to  episcopal  authority  is  alone  consistent  with  true 

Catholic  doctrine  and  the  oldest  Catholic  practice. 


(c)  Central  Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences. 

PAPER. 

The  Honourable  Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P.,  Rostherne 

Manor,   Knutsford. 

The  Church  of  England  has  for  the  last  half-century  shown  such  vitality 
and  power  of  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  by  the  revival  of 
Convocation,  the  establishment  of  Congresses  and  Diocesan  Conferences, 
that  I  need  make  no  apology  in  bringing  before  you  a  new  proof  of  the 
desire  of  Churchmen,  and  especially  of  the  laity,  for  greater  opportunities 
of  freedom  of  discussion  and  united  action  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

Constitutions,  as  has  been  well  said,  are  not  made — they  grow ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  newly  constituted  body,  such  as  the 
Central  Council,  should  arrive  at  once  at  a  perfect  form,  or  one  which  is 
not  open  to  some  criticism. 
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The  Church  of  England  has  no  general  assembly,  as  the  established 
Church  in  Scotland ;  nor  a  national  synod,  as  the  Disestablished 
Church  in  Ireland.  Its  convocations  are  provincial  synods,  not  national ; 
so  that  it  may  well  be  asked  why  it  should  not  have  such  a  central  body, 
with  greater  freedom  of  action,  and  that,  without  separation  from  the 
State,  which  would  be  so  prejudicial  to  both,  but  especially  to  the  latter. 
The  House  of  Commons  has  long  been  by  its  constitution  ill-fitted  as 
a  lay  body  to  legislate  for  Churchmen. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  on  June  15  th,  1871,  speaking  on  the  "Tables  of  Lessons'* 
bill,  admitted  the  incongruity  of  submitting  to  the  legislature  such  details, 
**  but  such  incongruities  had  on  former  occasions  been  cured  by  the 
good  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
felt  that  it  was  especially  ill-constituted  for  the  purposes  of  an  Ecclesi- 
astical Synod,  and  has  been  content  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  measures 
submitted  to  it,  and  either  to  accept  or  reject  them  as  a  whole."  That 
incongruity  is  more  and  more  felt  by  Churchmen  every  day. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  necessity,  advocated  at  previous  Congresses,  for 
a  body  of  Churchmen  which  will  discuss  the  details  of  every  Church  Bill 
before  it  is  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  which  without  legislative  powers 
may,  together  with  Convocation,  have  a  recognised  position,  and 
exercise  influence  over  members  of  Parliament. 

The  Diocesan  Conferences,  just  as  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  have  been  initiated  and  worked  without  any  control  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  on  Parliament  is  undoubted; 
because  they  represent  the  united  opinion  of  important  classes  of  the 
nation.  Why  should  not  Churchmen,  independently  of  party  politics, 
do  the  same  ? 

The  Central  Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences  and  Synods  is  the 
legitimate  out-come  of  those  Conferences. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  influenced  partly  by  his  Colonial 
experience,  long  recommended  and  foresaw  the  establishment  of  such  a 
body.  "The  time  will  probably  come  when  every  Diocesan  Conference 
will  send  up  its  representative  laymen  to  a  general  meeting,  to  assist 
with  their  advice  the  bishops  and  clergy  assembled  in  Convocation." 
Archdeacon  Emery,  at  the  Croydon  Congress,  advocated  this  course, 
and  as  he  has  been  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  Church  Congresses, 
so  he  has  been  the  prime  mover  in  bringing  this  new  body  into 
operation.     His  untiring  exertions  ought  to  be  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Secretaries  of  Diocesan  Conferences,  at  their  second  meeting, 
held  three  years  ago,  at  the  offices  of  the  Church  Defence  Institution, 
originated  the  proposal  of  forming  a  Central  Council,  to  promote  the 
consideration  of  all  measures  afiecting  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the 
Church,  and  to  obtain  unity  of  action  among  the  Diocesan  Con- 
ferences, by  recommending  one  or  more  special  subjects  for  discus- 
sion by  each  Conference.  The  resolution  passed  at  this  meeting  was 
forwarded  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  to  the  Archbishops  and  all  Bishops 
of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  "  but  no  united  or  definite 
proposition  from  their  lordships  resulted."  The  bench  of  Bishops 
have  generally  maintained  an  attitude  of  reserve;  but  in  most  of 
the  Conferences  where  this  proposition  was  discussed,  the  feeling  was 
either  unanimous,  or  by  considerable  majorities  in  favour  pf  nominating 
clerical  and  lay  representatives.     In  several  dioceses  where  no  opportu^ 
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nity  offered  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  Conferences,  the  bishops  agreed 
to  nominate  members  to  the  first  meeting. 

This  is  a  short  account  of  the  origin  of  this  body.  I  will  now 
consider  its  present  position  : — 

T'wenty  out  of  the  twenty-four  Diocesan  Conferences  have  appointed 
three  Lay  and  three  Clerical  representatives;  only  one  Conference- 
Bath  and  Wells — ^suggested  another  plan.  There  are  only  four 
Dioceses  which  have  no  Diocesan  Conferences — London,  Llandaft 
Newcastle,  and  Worcester ;  of  these  London,  and  I  trust  Newcastle, 
will  before  long  follow  the  example  of  the  rest. 

The  Central  Council  does  not  interfere  with  Convocation,  which  has 
already  appointed  a  committee  to  discuss  it,  and  reported  in  favour  of  it 
to  the  effect 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  best  way  in  which  '  the  simultaneons  dis- 
cussion in  the  various  Diocesan  Conferences  and  Synods  of  subjects  of  general  and 
pressing  importance,  and  concerted  action  in  matters  affecting  the  interests  and 
efficiency  of  the  Church  at  large,  may  be  secured,'  would  be  to  invite  the  agency  of 
the  Assembly  called  the  '  Central  Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences,*  consisting  of 
united  Delegacies  of  three  Clerical  and  three  Lay  Members,  nominated  by  each  of  the 
Diocesan  Conferences.  And  that  the  Central  Council  be  requested  to  consider  what 
special  subjects  (one  or  more)  it  would  be  desirable  for  all  the  Conferences  to  nnitc 
in  discussing  in  the  course  of  each  coming  year,  and  to  forward  their  recommendations 
to  their  lordships  the  Bbhops,  the  Presidents  of  the  respective  Conferences*" 

The  Lower  House  also  discussed  the  question  of  Diocesan  Confer- 
ences, and  passed  a  resolution,  carried  without  division — 

' '  lliat  this  House  recognises  with  much  satisfaction  the  useful  work  for  the  Church 
which  has  been  done  by  Diocesan  Conferences,  and  trusts  that  the  appointment  of  ibc 
Central  Council  will  consolidate  that  work,  and  enable  Convocation  with  more  esse  to 
inform  itself  of  the  results  of  the  several  Conferences,  and  so  ascertain  especially  the 
judgment  and  wishes  of  the  Lay  members  of  the  Church/* 

The  action  of  the  Council  has,  therefore,  been  limited  to  the 
discussion  of  subjects  on  which  the  Diocesan  Conferences  have  already 
expressed  an  opinion,  and  to  the  suggestion  of  others,  "  that  so,  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Church  at  large  may  be  obtained  on  matters 
affecting  its  welfare ;  with  a  view  of  their  being  brought  prominently,  if 
thought  desirable,  before  the  Convocation  and  Parliament" 

There  may  well  be,  however,  a  natural  disposition  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  these  restrictions,  and  a  probability  of  the  movement  assuming 
larger  proportions.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  at  present  it  is  only  in 
a  tentative  state,  and  that  if  it  is  to  become  a  permanent  body,  its 
representative  machinery  may  be  more  complete  and  defined,  and  it 
might  be  summoned,  aJs  suggested  by  Convocation,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

These  admitted  defects  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  rise  of  this  body  has  been  received  by  some,  at  least,  of  our 
prelates. 

At  Salisbury,  where  the  Diocesan  Conference  takes  the  name  of  a 
Synod,  but  which  is  in  no  wise  more  representative  than  some  of  the 
Conferences,  many  objections,  were  taken  to  it,  and  on  a  division  upon 
a  motion  of  Lord  Nelson,  that  representatives  be  sent  to  the  Central 
Council,  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  (39  to  109)  70. 

I  will  notice  some  of  the  objections,  and  endeavour  to  answer  them.  It 
was  contended  (i)  that  it  interfered  with  Convocation;  but  Convocation 
itself  is  not  alarmed,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
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the  Council  is  the  late  respected  Prolocutor  of  the  I^wer  House,  the 
Dean  of  Lichfield,  who  is  not  likely  to  do  anything  to  detract  from  or 
injure  the  influence  of  Convocation. 

(2)  That  it  was  not  sufficiently  representative ;  if  the  representation 
were  more  numerous  t}ie  body  would  be  unwieldy,  and  if  the  consti- 
tuencies are  unequally  represented  from  the  varied  constitution  of  the 
Conferences,  that  is  a  matter  which  can  easily  be  remedied,  and  does . 
not  affect  the  principle. 

(3)  It  is  not  a  Lay  representative  body,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
formation  of  such  a  body.  If  it  was  merely  a  Lay  body  it  would  not 
represent  the  two  elements  of  Diocesan  Conferences,  and  there  is  an 
advantage  in  those  cases  where  members  of  Convocation  are  returned  as 
representatives,  that  they  form  an  unofficial  link  between  Convocation 
and  the  new  body,  which  may  have  useful  results. 

(4)  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  found  fault  with  it  because  it  had  a  "  Lay 
archbishop,"  and  no  bishops  were  on  the  Council.  Mr.  C.  H,  Raikes, 
M.P.,  the  late  chairman  of  Committees,  is  well  fitted  to  preside  over 
a  new  body ;  but  even  if  he  were  not,  as  it  is  objected  his  successor 
might  not  be,  that  is  no  valid  argument  against  the  council. 

Convocation  itself  is  anomalous  in  its  constitution ;  in  the  Northern 
province  the  archbishop  and  bishops  sit  and  vote  with  the  Lower 
House ;  and  in  the  Southern  they  sit  and  vote  by  themselves.  Is 
this  irregularity  a  reason  why  Convocation  should  not  sit  at  all  ?  The 
English  constitution  is  full  of  such  anomalies.  Are  Churchmen  to  wait 
till  they  have  a  reformed  Convocation  and  a  representative  lay 
body  ?    Well,  they  may  have  to  wait  for  some  time. 

(5)  Canon  Sir  J.  Phillips  said  it  would  be  a  bear  garden  which  the 
chairman  could  not  control.  There  have  been  three  numerously  attended 
meetings,  and  the  discussions  have  been  conducted  in  a  moderate  and 
temperate,  yet  earnest  spirit,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future,  and  will 
bear  favorable  comparison  with  any  deliberative  assembly  in  the 
country. 

(6)  It  was  said  to  contain  germs  of  a  most  dangerous  development, 
and  to  be  a  mixture  of  clergy  and  laity  of  a  character  to  which  Church 
history  could  afford  no  pardlel.  When  the  history  of  this  quarter  of  a 
century  is  written,  it  will  be  found  that  a  more  grave  departure  from 
Church  precedents  has  already  been  sanctioned  by  archbishops  and 
bishops  in  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  I  trust  that  this  scheme  will  not 
be  so  disastrous  in  its  consequences  as  the  measure  to  which  I  allude. 
It  is  not  founded  on  the  letter  of  any  precedent,  but  it  is  not  against  the 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  policy  to  make  use  of  the  best  materials  which  you 
have  at  haijd ;  and  it  is  now  an  accomplished  fact  which  we  have  to 
deal  with.  It  has  a  fair  prospect  of  permanency  as  long  as  it  confines 
itself  to  the  work  which  it  has  undertaken  to  do.  It  has  already  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  discussions  on  Patronage,  Tithes,  the 
Extension  of  Church  Services,  the  Education  Code,  Bishop  of  London's 
Bill,  and  summed  up  the  decisions  of  the  Conferences.  It  has  circulated 
accurate  reports  of  the  position  of  all  Church  bills  before  Parliament 
through  the  medium  of  its  publications,  and  its  executive  Committee, 
elected  by  the  general  body,  has  held  several  meetings,  and  placed 
themselves  in  communication  with  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  reference  to  measures  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 
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The  only  alternative  to  such  a  body  would  be  a  formally  constituted- 
Synod  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  alluded  to  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  but 
even  if  it  were  appointed,  it  could  not  act  legally  without  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  present  time  unless  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State  were  gravely  endangered,  an  appeal  to  Parliament 
for  such  an  object  is  a  step  to  be  deprecated  on  the  part  of  Churchmen, 

In  reviewing  the  question  generally,  the  real  difficulty  about  a  lay 
representative  body,  whether  as  part  of  Convocation  or  independent 
of  it,  is  that  as  long  as  Parliament  is,  and  it  is  likely  long  to  be» 
the  great  lay  council  of  the  nation,  no  other  assembly  can  have  any 
legislative  power.  That  weakness  inherent  in  the  Central  CouncO 
is  shared  equally  by  Convocation,  Congresses,  and  Diocesan  Conferences. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  by  this  informal  body  to  remedy  as  far  as 
possible  the  •defects  of  Parliament  as  a  body  for  dealing  with 
Church  affairs  ;  and  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  regarding  it,  which  I 
have  before  ventured  to  make  at  the  Croydon  Congress. 

Looking  at  the  admitted  deadlock  in  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  proposal  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  have  grand  com- 
mittees sitting  on  different  subjects  to  relieve  it  in  its  work,  it  seems 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  grand  committee  on  ecclesiastical 
matters,  which  might  be  composed  either  of  members  of  Parliament, 
or  of  members  of  both  Houses,  for  which  there  are  precedents.  It 
would  be  advantageous  that  some  of  these  should  be  selected  from 
members  of  Parliament  who  are  representatives  of  the  Central  Council, 
and  who  would  thus  be  able  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  Church 
before  legislation  was  attempted,  and  to  represent  their  views  on  the 
grand  committee,  and  if  the  House  of  Lords  were  represented  by  some 
of  the  bishops,  all  parties  in  the  Church  and  state  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conferring  together  on  the  great  questions  affecting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Church,  which  are  now  raised. 

Moreover,  when  we  see  the  difference  of  opinion  on  great  questiofiS, 
such  as  the  Patronage  of  the  Church,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  Parochial 
s)rstem,  such  subjects  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  a  representa- 
tive body  outside  Parliament,  and  the  divisions  of  Churchmen  should 
not  be  paraded  as  they  often  have  been  in  the  debates  of  Parliament 

The  Hous^  of  Commons  of  the  present  day  rather  follows  than  leads 
the  opinion  of  the  country,  and  I  believe  that  it  only  requires  Church- 
men to  be  united  to  have  greater  power  in  the  House  of  Commons  than 
they  now  have.  The  Bishoprics  Bill,  a  measure  on  which  Churchmen 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  were  generally  united,  was  passed  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  political  Nonconformists. 

I  wish,  before  concluding,  to  revert  to  the  objection  that  the  Council 
is  a  self-constituted  body.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Diocesan 
Conferences  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  creation  of  each  individual 
bishop,  and  three  of  the  dioceses  have  not  adopted  them.  The  sugges- 
tion was  made  in  Convocation  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should 
summon  representatives  from  each  Conference  to  form  a  Central  body, 
but  that  is  not  likely  to  be  done  till  all  the  Conferences  are  formed 
Until,  therefore,  the  Archbishop  undertakes  the  reform  of  Convocatioa 
by  a  better  representation  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,  and  summons  a  lay 
representative  body,  as  proposed  by  the  resolution  of  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton,  the  present  Central  Council  supplies  a  link  between  Con- 
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vocation  and  Parliament ;  and  when  its  organisation  is  complete,  it  may 
be  found  to  stand  without  extraneous  aid,  and  to  have  sufficient  weight 
to  accomplish  its  ends  by  its  independent  action. 
.  I  have  endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to  set  before  the  Congress 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Central  Council,  feeling  sure  that  it  only 
requires  a  better  acquaintance  with  them  to  remove  any  prejudice  or 
alarms  which  may  be  entertained  by  some  as  to  the  character  of  its 
proceedings. 

The  Church  of  England  requires  greater  freedom  of  action  and  delibera- 
tion, not  only  for  the  clergy,  but  for  the  laity.  The  clergy,  when 
Convocation  is  reformed,  will  have  their  representation  in  Convocation,' 
while  the  laity  should  have  better  means  of  discussing  and  deliberating 
on  Church  affairs  than  they  now  possess  in  Parliament.  It  is  because 
I  believe  that  the  Central  Council  will  indirectly  tend  to  remedy  both 
these  deficiencies  that  I  confidently  advocate  its  support. 


.     ADDRESS. 
The  Rev.  Canon  HowELL  Evans,  Vicar  of  Oswestry. 

A  ROPE  of  sand  does  not  possess  much  strength,  and  what  better  t3rpe  is  there  of  the 

organisation  which  at  present  exists  amongst  the  laity  and  clergy  of  the  Church,  either 

for  meeting  the  assaults  made  on  her  by  her  foes,  or  for  securing  united  action  in  that 

aggressive  work  which  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  told  us  in  his  opening  address  is  so 

necessary.     An  army  cannot  advance  or  fight  without  organisation,  was  the  remark  of 

the  honoured  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  and  yet  if  only  this  could  now  be  obtained  for  our 

Church,  uniting  her  laymen  and  ministers  together  for  the  vast  work  which  lies  before 

her,  or  for  purposes  of  defence,  what  an  irresistible  power  would  belong  to  her.     Only 

dwell  on  what  has  beeii  done  by  her  in  the  way  of  education,  or  of  church  building  and 

restoration  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  enormous  sum  expended,  and  the  zeal  and 

energy  shown,  and  some  conception  of  her  power  may  be  formed.    And  yet,  for  the 

simple  purpose  of  drawing  up  some  few  extra  services  so  much  needed,  or  for  moulding 

and  amending,  for  rejecting  or  passing  one  of  the  score  of  Bills  touching  tier  most 

closely,  introduced  into  Parliament,  how  little  weight  does  she  possess  as  a  body,  and 

where  is  there  any  means  of  making  the  united  voice  of  her  laity  and  clergy  heard  ? 

The  smallest  sect  has  more  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons,  more  power  to  secure 

the  passing  of  any  desired  measure,  than  the  great  Church  of  England.      Ask  the 

Statesman,  anxious  to  serve  the  interests   of   that   Church  to  which    he  belongs, 

to  help  or  guard  them,  and  he  will  tell  you  how  tied  his  hands  are,  because  of  the 

resolute  independence  of  her  members,  and  because  there  is  no  way  of  ascertain* 

ing  the  real  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  Churchmen.     Whilst  on  the  other  hand  there 

is  no  doubt  but  that  any  measure  on  which  Churchmen,  lay  and  clerical,  are  agreed, 

could  be  easily  carried  by  them  if  only  expression  could  be  given  to  that  agreement. 

It  b  no  answer — "  Get  your  agreement  first ;  where  is  it  ?  '*    It  does  exist  on  many 

important  points,  a  thorough  and  substantial  agreement,  .as,  for  instance,  to  remedy 

the  abuses  of  Church  Patronage,  to  reform  Convocation,  to  amend  the  Dilapidations 

Act,    and    to    secure   additional  services    for   work   amongst  the  masses,  as  well 

as  to  reject  most  of  the  Bills  lately  introduced  into  Parliament,  and,  shall  I  add, 
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amongst  them  that  of  Mr.  Albert  Gre/on  its  present  basis.     One  great  feature  of 
the  'present   day,    for  which  all   are  most  thankful,   is  the  hearty   co-opcntioo 
of  the  laity  and  clergy,   their  longing  to  work  together ;   the  realising  that  the 
clergy  are  not  the  Church,  but  only  ministers  of  the  Christian  body,  that  in  all  ooo* 
nected  with  the  Church,  her  services,  her  buildings,  her  endowments,  her  work  of  win- 
ning souls,  the  laity  are  the  most  deeply  concerned  of  all ;  and  not  only  their  gifts 
of  money,  but  their  wisdom,  business  habits,  practical  knowledge,  powers  of  speech, 
intellect,  influence,  are  being  freely  offered  and  gladly  spent  for  the  work  of  Chiisl. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  the  need^  the  desire  of  some  means  of  working  together,  of 
taking  counsel  together  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  laity  and  deigy  has  given  rise 
not  only  to  this  Church  Congress,  but  to  the  various  Diocesan  Conferences :  to  the 
organisation,  that  is,  of  the  dinferent  dioceses  throughout  the  country.     It  is  haid 
to  measure  what  the  fruit  of  them  is,  but,  wherever  established,  only  those  who 
fear  zeal,  and  to  whom  the  quietness  even  of  stagnation  appears  a  desired  haren 
of  rest,   would   say,    **We  could  do  without  them    now."      But    together  with 
this  organising   of  our  dioceses,  as  must    needs   have  been  the  case,   there  has 
sprung  up  a  longing  for  a  completing  of  the  system.      We  are  not  a  Congre- 
gational body ;  not  even  a  mere  series  of  separate  dioceses,  but  a  Church — the  one 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  and  therefore,  whilst  bearing  in  mind  the 
importance  of  diocesan  organisation,  it  is  yet  felt  that  more  than  this  is  needed,  that  the 
strength  of  our  Church  may  be  focussed  and  brought  to  bear  in  various  ways  on  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done.     And  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?    How  is  there  to  be  this 
uniting  into  oneoi  the  forces  of  the  laity  and  clergy  of  the  different  dioceses  throughoat 
the  land  ?    What  practical  way  can  be  found  of  meeting  this  great  and  urgent  want  ? 
Does  Convocation  supply  it  ?    A  great  and  venerable  name,  and  body,  to  which  we 
give  full  honour — unreformed  though  it  be.     But  there  is  no  room  for  the  laity  there ; 
to  admit  them  would  be  to  destroy  it.     Whilst  to  imagine  for  one  moment  that  they 
will    consent  to    send    representatives  to  wait  outside  and    dance  attendance  in 
its  ante-chamber,  is  to  call  up  a  dream,  and  to  close  the  eyes  to  what  is  practical 
and  possible.      Whilst  the  existence  'of  the  two  Convocations  would  add  another 
difficulty.     And  yet  there  must  be  a  body  in  which  clergy  and  laity  shall  meet  on  an 
equal  footing  to  work  together  in  perfect  union  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  ChudL 
Surely  the  Central  Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences  supplies  this   need,  and   «e 
possess  in  *'  it  '*  the  body  we  require.     Almost  every  diocese  does  now,  socm  erexy 
diocese    will  possess  its  own  special  Conference,   and  representatives  from  these 
Conferences  of  clergy  and  laity,  elected  by  the  different  dioceses,  do  constitute  such  a 
united  and  representative  body  as  is  required :  and  that  it  is  so,  has  been  alreadj 
recognised  by  no  less  than  twenty-one  dioceses — the  small  minority  will,  we  hope,  not 
long  hold  aloof,  and  we  trust  ere  long,  when  the  work  of  the  Council  is  consolidated, 
that  the  bishops  will  find  it  safe  to  bid  the  door  open  to  them.    The  place  of  honour 
will  be  gladly  yielded  to  them,  and  then  the  bond  of  union  will  be  complete.     I  will 
venture  to  say,  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  hitherto  may  well  challenge  the  support 
of  all  Churchmen.  It  gives  expression  to  the  opinion  of  the  Church  at  laige,  as  shown 
by  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Diocesan  Conferences,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  seeks 
to  ascertain  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Church  and  the  most  preasiiig  qnestkms,  and 
to  suggest  them  as  subjects  for  discussion  to  the  different  dioceses— observe,  it  maka 
no  claim  to  dictate  to  any  Conference  what  it  shall  discuss,  it  does  but  suggest  to  eadi 
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diocese,  with  its  bishop  at  its  head,  those  questions  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  all  the  dioceses,  aze  most  argent  for  consideration.  It  is  itself  purely  re- 
presentative, all  its  strength  consists  in  giving  unanimous  expression  to  opinions 
arrived  at  by  the  Church  at  large.  It  is  work  which  lies  outside  the  sphere  of  Convo- 
cations ;  it  is  work  which,  though  as  yet  Diocesan  Conferences  have  no  one  basis  of 
representation,  is  in  nowise  hindered  by  this,  and  yet  it  is  work  the  importance  of 
which  will  appear  more  and  more  as  vital  questions  concerning  the  Church  are  brought 
before  Parliament.  It  is  a  moderate  and  yet  a  real  movement  towards  organising  our 
Church,  and  as  such  demands  the  support  of  all.  It  was  the  remark,  I  believe,  of  an 
American  bishop — '*  When  the  Church  of  England  is  disestablished  she  must  organise 
herself ;  if  only  she  would  organise  herself  beforehand,  she  never  would  be  disestab- 
lished." 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  TliEOPHlLUS  BENNETT,  M.A.,  Bepton  Rectory, 

Midhurst,  Surrey. 

Since  the  Congress  opened  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir 
(where  I  had  a  son),  and  if  there  is  one  thing  to  be  learnt  from  that  battle,  it  is  the  im- 
portance of  "  touch."  The  bill  which  Mr.  Grey  has  introduced  to  our  notice  will,  I 
think,  if  passed  into  law,  keep  up  touch  amongst  us.  I  am  not,  therefore,  opposed  to 
that  bill.  There  is  a  good  deal  m  a  name,  and  the  name  I  delisht  in  most  is  that  of 
minister.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clerg3rman  to  minister  to  the  laity  and  to  endea- 
vour to  act  as  much  as  possible  in  conformity  with  the  laity.  For  that  reason,  I  rejoice 
in  parochial  councils.  I  recollect  at  the  Nottingham  Congress  being  hooted  at  and 
hi^ed  because  I  advocated  parochial  councils,  and  one  of  the  objections  urged  against 
them  seemed  to  be  that  if  tney  were  adopted  the  old  ladies  could  no  longer  find  fault 
with  the  clergymen.  I  heard  of  one  old  lady  going  to  her  minister  and  saying,  "  You 
thmk  by  your  parochial  council  to  escape  my  censure,  but  I  shall  blame  you  all  the 
same."  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  old  ladies  to  find  fault  with  the 
-clei^ ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  take  the  laity  into  my  confidence,  and  hear  what  they 
have  to  say.  Many  of  my  brethren,  the  clergy,  do  not  agree  with  me  with  regard  to 
School  Boards.  I  was  told  by  my  diocesan,  that  if  I  had  the  misfortune  to  see  a  School 
Board  established  in  my  parish  I  should  try  to  jget  on  the  Board.  I  am  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  clergymen  who  like  to  obey  their  bishop,  and,  accordingly,  I  did  my 
best  to  get  on  the  Board.  The  Dissenters  did  their  best  to  keep  me  off.  But,  next  to 
a  good  friend  it  is  well  to  have  a  good  enemy,  and  my  enemy  was  so  virulent  that  he 
sent  me  in  at  the  top  of  the  poll.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing;  the  working  of  that 
Board  for  six  years,  during  which  time  I  occupied  the  post  of  chairman.  We  had  a,  lot 
of  quarrelling  at  first,  but  when  we  did  settle  down  to  work  we  did  so  in  real  earnest, 
and  I  think  we  improved  the  educational  machinery  of  the  district.  Therefore,  havii^ 
.seen  the  working  of  a  School  Board,  I,  for  one,  have  no  fear  of  the  working  of  a  Churcn 
Board.  Mr.  Grey  tells  us  that  we  should  alwavs  keep  disestablishment  in  .view.  Well, 
perhaps  there  are  not  many  at  this  Congress  who  have  been  vicars  of  the  disestablished 
church  in  Ireland.  I  have  had  that  honour.  I  succeeded  as  vicar  the  late  Bishop  of 
Cork,  and  I  recollect  the  time  when  it  was  thought  that  the  disestablishment  ol  the 
churdi  of  the  sister  country  was  almost  impossible.  It  came,  however.  The  best 
way,  in  my  opinion,  to  prevent  disestablishment  in  England,  is  for  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  to  work  together  lilce  one  man,  and  I  think  the  establishment  of  Church  Boards 
woiild  enable  them  to  do  that.  I  must  allude  to  Mr.  Heygate's  A  B  C  of  the  parish* 
lie  quoted  a  friend  who  divided  his  parishioners  into  "absenters,  beerscenters,  con- 
senters  or  churchmen,  and  dissenters.  I  must  confess  that  the  absenters  are  the  most 
troublesome  people  to  deal  with,  but  I  think  that  if  w^  were  all  in  earnest  and  thorough 
we  should  soon  diminish  them.  With  regard  to  the  beerscenters,  it  has  been  proved 
by  the  revenue  returns,  that  they  are  getting  into  a  minority.  We  have  seen  plenty  of 
blue  ribbons  at  this  Congress,  and  I  hope  the  movement  which  is  now  on  foot  will 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  beerscenters  very  considerably.    At  the  same  time. 
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I  hope  that  the  consenters,  or  churchmen  will  increase  and  multiply,  and  that  we  shall 
not  see  much  more  of  the  dissenters,  for  it  has  been  proved  that  every  Church  Con- 
gress that  is  held  goes  far  to  sound  the  death-knell  of  dissent,  in  whatever  locality  it 
assembles. 


George  Harwood,  Esq.,  Bolton. 

The  last  speaker  began  by  referring  to  *'  touch  "  ;  I  would  refer  to  touchiness  ;  for  it 
seems  to  me,  judging  from  the  reception  given  to  the  first  and  last  papers,  that  the 
clergy  are  much  more  touchy  about  sharing  power  with  the  people  than  they  expect 
the  bishops  to  be  about  sharing  power  with  them.     The  question,  however,  is  not 
what  is  pleasant,  but  what  is  prudent ;  and  anyone  who  looks  at  the  political  future 
cannot  help  seeing  that,  if  we  mean  to  preserve  our  Church  as  a  national  institution, 
we  must  bring  it  into  harmony  with  democratic   requirements.      All    demociatic 
institutions  must  work  on  the  principle  of  representation  as  well  as  on  that  of  co- 
operation.    Co-operation  without  representation  is  a  sham,  and  the  people  will  not 
be  put  off  with  it.     We  must  have  representation ;  that  is  the  principle  to  go  upon. 
The  next  question  is,  Hpw  must  that  representation  be  worked  ?    You  must  find  a 
basis  of  representation,  and  I  say  you  can  find  no  basis  so  practical  or  so  hopeful  as 
that  suggested  by  Mr.  Grey.     I  object  to  the  spirit  in  which  some  people  seem  to 
regard  this  proposal.    It  is  said  that  if  the  proposal  were  agreed  to,  we  should  have 
atheists  coming  in  and  meddling  with  the  aiiairs  of  the  Church.     I  suppose  that  if 
any  clergpmn  could  get  an  atheist  to  join  in  the  services  of  the  Church  he  would  be 
glad  of  it,  and  surelv  there  would  be  nothing  more  shocking  in  getting  him  to 
participate  in  the  secular  afiairs  of  the  Church  than  there  would  be  in  getting  him  to 
participate  in  its  spiritual  affairs.    Is  there  not  a  chance  that  he  may  be  brought 
through  the  organic  into  the  spiritual  ?    It  is  said  also  that  you  would  have  all  kinds 
of  meddlesome  people  interfering,  and  we  have  heard  too  much  about  the  A  B  C  D 
of  the  parish.     vVell,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  is  too 
noble,  and  its  prospects  are  too  great,  to  allow  the  question  to  be  treated  in  this  way. 
I  was  brought  up  a  Dissenter,  and  to  suppose  that  the  Dissenters  as  a  body  will  come 
forward  and  meddle  with  the  Church  s  affairs  in  this  spirit,  is  to  do  them  a  gross 
injustice.      I  am  an  employer  of  working-men,  and  live  amongst  them,  and  my 
experience  teaches  me  that  if  a  clergyman  is  genuine — hard-working,  self-sacrificing- 
he  mav  have  almost  any  kind  of  service  he  likes.     The  people  generally  care  veiy 
little  aoout  those  differences  over  which  the  clergy  get  so  extravagantly  excited,  and 
they  have  an  instinctive  unwillingness  to  meddle  with  such  matters.      But  these 
Church  Boards  would  be  a  great  opportunity  for  widening  the  influence  of  the  deigy. 
We  have  heard  complaints  that  the  clergy  have  no  political  power  ;  that  they  cannot 
go  to  Parliament,  and,  consequently,  cannot  act  on  the  political  mind  of  the  country. 
Now  I  believe  these  Church  Boards  would  give  the  clersv  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising an  immense  influence  upon  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  nation.    Do  not 
forget  that  the  proposal  includes  this  condition,  that  no  change  can  be  made  against 
the  will  of  the  clergyman  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop — and  the  bishops  ait 
ceijtainly  not  the  rashest  of  men.      One  word  in  conclusion.     We  all  admire  and 
strive  after  faith  in  religion.     Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  not  value  it,  if  possible, 
even  more  than  we  do.    But  there  is  another  faith  that  I  should  like  to  see  added  to 
this — another  faith  that  I  should  like  to  see  more  broadly  practised  in  our  Church— 
and  that  is  faith  in  humanity :  faith  in  our  fellow-men,  in  our  fellow-countrymen. 
The  masses  are  becoming  more  and  more  our  masters ;  let  us  take  them  into  our 
confidence  ;  let  us  think  the  best  of  them  ;  let  us  have  faith  in  them,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  shall  thus  be  best  able  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  which  lie  before  us. 


The  Rev.  R.  M.  Grier,  Vicar  of  Rugeley,  and  Prebendary 

of  Lichfield. 

I  SUPPOSE  there  is  no  clergyman  in  this  hall  who  does  not  believe  that  the  autocracy 
of  the  clergy  ought  in  some  way  to  be  checked.  The  clergy  at  present  are  often  too 
irremovable ;  if  they  prove  unfit  for  their  posts,  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  autocracy  of  the  clergy  needs  checking  beoeiuse  they  have 
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introduced  changes  into  public  worship.  It  ought  to  be  borntf  in  mind  thaCt  In  three 
{parishes  where  attacks  nave  been  made  on  the  clergy  for  introducing  unaccustomed 
Iritual,  the  pastors  have  had  their  parishioners  with  them.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
attack  Mr.  Mackonochie,  except  through  a  layman  who  did  not  reside  in  the  parish,  but 
viho  was  the  owner  of  a  iDuilding  in  it ;  it  was  impossible  to  assail  Mr.  Enraght,  except 
through  the  agency  of  a  layman,  who  was  refused  re-election  as  churchwarden  for  his 
pains  ;  and  Mr,  Green  was  prosecuted  by  three  men  who  never  went  to  Church,  and 
one  of  whom  had  been  only  six  months  out  of  prison.  Our  present  troubles  arise  out 
of  legislation  for  the  Church  by  Parliament  as  at  present  constituted.  We  believe  that  a 
body  which  includes  within  its  borders  men  of  all  religious  opinions,  and  of  none, 
ought  not  to  legislate  for  the  Church.  Mr.  Grey  proposes  to  establish  a  small 
Parliament  of  the  same  kind  in  every  parish  in  the  country.  That  would  only  make 
confusion  worse  confounded.  We  want  Parliament  to  have  less,  not  more,  power  than 
it  has  in  ecclesListical  affairs.  It  is  true  that  Dissenters  do  not,  as  a  rule,  interfere  with 
our  parochial  matters,  but  by  this  bill  they  are  positively  invited  to  meddle  with  them. 
Mr.  Grey  tells  us  that  the  churchwardens  have  hitherto  had  considerable  power,  and 
he  points  out  that  they  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  Well,  there  was  some  reason 
for  churchwardens  being  elected  by  the  ratepayers  when  church-rates  existed.  Now 
that  church-rates  have  practically  ceased  to  exist,  it  is  proposed  that  more  churchwar- 
dens shall  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  that  they  shall  have  more  power.  Why 
should  the  ratepayers  elect  the  cnurchwardens  ?  W^hat  special  value  is  there  in  the 
compulsory  payment  of  a  certain  sum  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  ?  Why  should 
this  qualify  a  man  to  say  what  should  be  the  form  of  the  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England  ?  The  worship  of  the  Church  of  God,  we  have  been  told,  is  a  secular  matter. 
I  deny  it.  It  is  essentially  a  spiritual  one.  It  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  an  atheist  elected  to  serve  on  a  Church  Board.  But  an  atheist  has  been  elected 
to  Parliament,  and  there  is  no  certainty,  therefore,  that  we  should  not  have  atheists  made 
members  of  Church  Boards,  if  the  electors  to  the  one  were  the  electors  to  the  other; 
Mr.  Grey  has  made  merry  with  the  communicant  test.  I  have  no  doubt  something  is 
to  be  said  against  it,  but  surely  we  may  also  make  merry  with  the  ratepayers  test.  I 
do  not  see  why  almost  any  test  should  not  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
why  you  should  not  ask  for  a  Church  Board  composed  of  men  with  noses  not 
distinctly  Roman.  I  think  Mr.  Grey  forgets  that  for  the  most  part  truth  has  been  with 
minorities.  Our  Blessed  Lord  tells  us  plainly  that  many  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen.  That  great  and  noble  man  who  has  just  passed  from  us,  Dr.  Pusey,  when  he 
first  endeavoured  to  throw  life  into  the  Church  of  England,  was  met  by  vehement 
oprposition.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  he  is  everywhere  praised  and  honoured.  I  mention 
this  to  show  that  we  are  much  like  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  days ;  we  first  persecute  the 
prophets  and  then  build  their  sepulchres.  Faith  in  majorities  seems  to  be  the  vice  of 
all  Liberal  legislation.  We  ought  first  to  find  out  what  is  true,  and  then,  if  we  can 
induce  majorities  to  accept  it ;  but  to  say  that  because  a  thing  is  accepted  by  a  majority 
it  is  right  and  true,  is  misleading.  Then  Mr.  Gre^  should  remember  that  the 
independence  of  the  clergy  is  of  great  importance  to  this  country.  They  ought  to  be 
the  teachers  of  morality  and  religion,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  fettered  by 
interested  people  around  them.  Nor  are  the  clergy  the  on^  persons,  who  ought  to  be 
checked.  Noblemen  and  landowners  require  restraint  as  well.  If  a  young  nobleman 
runs  away  with  a  neighbour's  wife,  and  when  she  has  been  divorced  ana  he  has  married 
her,  brings  her  to  a  town  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  who  have  his 
custom,  he  is  probably  received  with  welcome,  and  if  the  cleigyman  protests  he  is 
looked  upon  as  injuring  the  trade  of  the  place.  The  Church  Board  under  Mr.  Grey's 
bill  would  be  composed  for  the  most  part  of  men  who  would  take  the  part  of  the 
landowner  against  the  clergyman.  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know,  and  I 
say  that  if  you  have  Boards  to  keep  the  clergy  in  check,  you  ought  also  to  have 
Boards  to  keep  the  nobility  in  check.  A  great  deal  is  sacrificed  to  trade.  As  to  the 
danger  of  disestablishment,  I  can  only  say  that  the  Establislmient  would  be  safer  if 
people  thought  less  about  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  as  Mr.  Grey  nobly  said,  so 
to  work  as  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  business  of  the  clergy, 
therefore,  is  to  do  what  they  can  to  win  people  to  Christ ;  if  we  do  that,  we  may  leave 
the  Establishment  to  take  care  of  itself.  Some  time  ago,  persons  in  high  position 
thought  they  were  strengthening  the  Church  by  giving  judgments  which  no  one  can 
think  sound,  and  by  passing  a  law  which  every  one  now  considers  mischievous.  Ex 
perience  has  proved  that  no  men  ever  struck  a  heavier  blow  at  the  principle  of  reli 
gions  Establishment  in  this  country  than  they  have  done. 
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The  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's. 

The  speaker  who  has  just  sat  down  told  you  that  he  spoke  of  what  he  knew.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  do  the  same.  I  think  there  is  an  alaxin  in  many  minds  aboot  these 
Pari^  or  Church  Boards  as  if  they  were  new  things,  whereas,  as  far  as  I  uKlerstaiMl 
the  proposals,  or  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of  them,  they  are  really  a  reriral 
of  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  procedure  in  the  Church,  and  which  associated  more 
closely  than  is  realised  now  the  clergyman  and  his  lay  parishioners.  I  cannot 
announce  to  you  that  I  have  myself  seen  the  working  of  such  a  Church  Board  as  Mr. 
Grey  would  like  to  see  legalised,  but  for  the  past  nine  years  I  have  been  in  ck)8e 
connection  with  a  vestry,  llie  vestry  I  refer  to  is  that  of  a  parish  which  has  gained 
a  somewhat  unfortunate  notoriety  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  ;  I  mean  the  vesory 
.of  St.  George's-in-the-£ast.  After  the  ordinary  mumcipal  ousiness  of  the  vestry  is 
concluded,  occasionally  the  clerk  of  the  Board  calls  "  Church  Committee,"  whereupon 
a  large  number  of  the  members — the  vestry  is  elected  by  the  ratepayers — go  into  Chnrdi 
business,  and  I  myself  never  heard  anything  so  serious  or  so  terrible  as  seems  to  have 
crossed  the  minds  and  terrified  the  imaginations  of  some  of  the  speakers  to-day. 
Where  it  is  a  genuine  co-operation,  I  think  the  clergyman  ought  to  be  thankful  to  hail 
the  opportunity  of  working  with  his  parishioners,  anc^  if  he  is  prepared  to  give  and 
take,  I  cannot  foresee  any  difficulty.  Having  had  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
Church  Committee  I  have  alluded  to,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  lay  co-operation  in  a 
legal  shape.  One  reason  why  Church  Boards  are  looked  upon  with  terror  by  some^  is 
that  they  are  regarded  as  very  unchurchlike.  People  dread  their  interference  with  the 
clergy.  Well,  one  phase  of  this  operation  of  theirs  would,  I  think,  appear  in  a  very 
wholesome  watching  of  the  parish,  and  the  result  would  be  that  ritualistic  proceedings 
which  were  disliked  by  the  bulk  of  the  parishioners  could  not  be  introduced  by  a  man 
who  had  merely  his  own  fads  in  the  matter.  But  there  is  another  thing  to  be 
considered.  Church  Boards  might  protect  the  minister.  If  there  had  been  a  Church 
Board  at  Miles  Platting,  we  should  not  have  now  the  terrible  scandal  of  a  clexgyman 
lying  in  gaol  for  month  after  month.  I  sa^^  the  Church  Board  would  not  only  protect 
tne  parishioners  from  the  clergyman  who  might  be  injudicious  in  his  procedure,  bat  it 
would  also  protect  the  clergyman  himself.  Of  course  this  would  involve  a  relaxation 
of  legislation,  and  I  myself  should  be  glad  to  see  the  law  about  which  most  quarrels 
have  arisen  thoroughly  relaxed.  I  should  like  to  make  it  impossible  to  break  the 
ornaments  rubric  by  removing  it  altogether.  I  was  talking  to  a  distinguished 
authority  on  the  question  a  short  time  ago,  and  he  said  that  if  that  rubric  were  relaxed 
we  should  soon  have  a  man  in  the  pulpit  with  a  red  coat  on.  Well,  what  if  we  had  ? 
It  would  be  so  ludicrous  that  the  common  sense  of  t^ie  public  would  at  once  put  an 
end  to  such  a  thing.  But  such  is  the  naughtiness  of  the  human  heart  that,  if  we  had  a 
distinct  prohibition  against  men  going  into  church  with  red  coats  on,  we  should 
immediately  have  a  whole  field  of  preachers  in  pink. 


The  Rev.  C.  J.  Thompson,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Cardiff. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  Chairman  that  the  scantiness  of  the  attendance  this 
afternoon  is  no  measure  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed.  I  venture  to  think  that  there 
is  such  a  scanty  attendance  from  one  of  two  alternative  reasons.  I  take  it  to  show 
that  either  people  think  the  bill  of  Mr.  Grey  is  not  wanted,  or  that  they  believe  it  to 
be,  at  jpresent  at  any  rate,  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Now  Mr.  Grey  is 
a  legislator,  and  I  but  a  parish  priest ;  but,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  pariA 
priest,  I  venture  to  think  that  my  point  of  view  may  be  quite  as  practicable  as  Mr. 
Grey's.  The  first  thing  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the  bill  on  the 
ground  of  its  giving  us  an  abundance  of  churchwardenship,  for  I  have  ten  very  good 


duty 

would  be  to  consult  with  the  clergyman  as  to  the  arrangements  of  Divine  Service.  I 
take  great  objection  to  any  such  proposal.  The  Board  which  would  regulate  the  Church 
Services  might  not  even  consist  of  baptized  persons ;  it  might  contain  members  who 
gjreatly  object  to  the  .free  and  open  seat  system  ;  or  who  have  violated  in  their  mar- 
riages the  prohibited  degrees.  I  think  there  are  very  few  parish  priests  who  would 
consent  to  hold  the  offices  they  do  on  the  tenure  of  such  a  condition.     To  talk  of 
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a  Church  Board,  where  the  only  condition  of  membership  is  pajrment  of  rates,  is  to 
write  impracticability  on  the  very  face  of  the  bill.  I  pass  on  to  my  second  point. 
Mr.  Grey  said,  and  I  think  we  ought  as  far  possible  to  welcome  all  suggestions  for 
advancing  the  work  of  the  Chuch,  especially  when  they  come  from  laymen — he  said 
that  the  proposed  Board  was  intended  to  forward  the  Church's  mission.  A  body  of 
this  kind — of  the  unbaptized,  unconfirmed  and  non-communicant,  to  forward  the 
Church's  mission  !  There  are  a  number  of  such  people,  indeed,  whom,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  we  hope  to  get  baptized  and  confirmed.  But  now  can  we  expect  such  people  as  these 
to  forward  the  Church's  mission  ?  I  will  give  an  illustration.  Some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  the  important  office  of  sexton  to  our  Mother  Church  of  Cardiff  became 
vacant,  and  I  was  made  aware  that  there  was  a  great  wish  to  secure  the  man  who  at  that 
time  held  office  in  the  local  Free  Church  schism.  The  leading  spirit  in  the  aHair  was  a 
Dissenting  undertaker  of  the  most  pronounced  antipathy  to  the  Church.  I  knew  that 
if  the  vestry  persisted  in  supporting  this  man,  I  must  needs  bend  to  the  storm.  A 
meeting  was  called,  and  the  little  vestry  being  filled,  on  my  proposal  we  adjourned  to 
the  neighbouring  school-room.  I  saw  I  had  no  power  of  resistance,  and  I  therefore 
did  not  much  care  to  resist.  The  man  was  appointed  ;  and  though  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  not  long  afterwards  both  he  and  his  wife  were  prepared  for  Confirmation  and  Holy 
Communion,  and  there  are  now  not  two  better  Church  people  in  the  parish,  yet  it 
is  clear  that  a  very  different  result  might  have  taken  place.  If  Mr.  Grey  can  make 
anything  of  this  story,  I  will  make  him  a  gift  of  it.  The  moral  I  draw  from  it 
is,  that  it  would  be  a  very  hazardous  experiment  to  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  Church's 
mission  in  the  particular  way  he  proposes.  I  would  adopt  Lord  Melbourne's  saying, 
and  ask  those  who  are  advocating  schemes  of  this  kind,  '* Can't  you  let  it  alone?" 
How  is  it  that  the  Church  has  gained  such  a  hold  as  she  has  to-day  on  the  masses  of 
the  people  ?  It  is  by  earnest  clergy,  men  who  believe  in  their  Divine  mission,  first 
gathering  round  them  a  faithful  laity,  communicant,  believing,  earnest-hearted  Chris- 
tians, and  then  working  outwards  from  the  centre,  and  so  gathering  the  people  to 
themselves.  Surely  this  is  still  the  only  way  in  which  the  Church  can  meet  the  wants 
of  the  age.  If  Mr.  CJrey's  bill  be  carried,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  its  present  form  it 
ever  will  be,  we  might  very  soon  find  ourselves  left  without  any  Church  at  all  worthy 
of  the  name.  There  might  be  an  establishment,  a  popular  institution  known  as  the 
Church,  but  it  would  not  be  the  **  Church  of  the  Living  God — the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  Truth." 


The  Rev.  Edward  Bell,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Wakefield. 

I  ASK  what  is  it  that  the  Church  wants  ?  In  my  opinion,  what  the  Church  wants  is  a 
District  Representative  Assembly.  When  our  diocesan  conferences  were  began,  now 
some  twenty  years  ago,  we  were  full  of  hope  that  these  might  eventually  lead  to  such  a 
Representative  Assembly.  But  the  one  thing  which  we  now  complain  of— and  I  think 
justly  complain  of — is  that  these  conferences  are  not  purely  and  distinctively  representa 
tive.  A  speaker  who  preceded  me,  Mr.  Egerton,  said  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  gave 
several  reasons  why  he  did  not  encourage  his  own  Conference  to  send  representatives 
to  the  Central  Council.  I  scarcely  agree  with  Mr.  Egerton  when  he  says  that  the 
bishop  gave  several  reasons.  So  far  as  I  recollect  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  his  last 
Conference,  said  that  his  reason  for  his  not  desiring  the  Salisbury  Conference  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Central  Council  in  London,  was  because  it  was  not  representative. 
Some  months  ago  the  constitution  of  the  Central  Council  was  analysed  in  the 
Guardian,  Out  of  forty-two  members  of  that  Council,  three-fourths  were  found  to 
be  nominees.  Those  who  dissent  from  that  statement,  can  refer  to  the  back  numl>ers 
of  the  Guardian^  where  they  can  see  the  analysis.  It  may  have  been  two-thirds,  but 
if  I  recollect  aright  it  was  three-fourths,  composed  of  archdeacons,  and  of  other  ex-officia 
members  of  their  respective  diocesan  conferences.  So  long  as  the  Central  Council  is 
not  distinctly  representative,  it  cannot,  and  will  not  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  Church 
But  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  basis  of  a  general  representative  assembly  ?  We  must 
look  for  such  a  basis  in  the  diocesan  conference.  There  are  only  three  dioceses  which 
approach  to  being  purely  representative.  Salisbury,  Oxford,  and  St.  Alban's  alone, 
approach  to  such  a  Constitution.  Salisburj'-,  to  the  honour  of  its  Bishop,  was  from  its 
origin  so  constituted,  and  Oxford  by  a  distinct  resolution  of  its  Conference.  In  these 
conferences  the  only  ex^fficio  members  are  the  archdeacons.     Until  we  can  obtain  in 
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all  our  dioceses,  pure  representative  Conferences,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  send  representar 
tives.  We  ought  not  to  be  laden  with  archdeacons,  canons,  and  rural  deans,  as 
nominees,  in  our  conferences.  If  the  archdeacons  sit  in  the  conferences  by  the  desire 
of  the  Episcopate,  instead  of  being  elected,  it  should  be  understood  that  they  arc  in- 
eligible to  the  Central  Council.  By  this  means  the  Central  Council  would  become  re- 
presentative. Why  should  not  the  Church  in  England  have  its  representative  assembly, 
as  the  Church  has  them  in  all  her  Colonies  ?  I  have  been  present  at  the  largest  re- 
presentative  assembly  of  an  Episcopal  Church.  I  refer  to  the  triennial  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Churcn  of  the  United  States  of  America :  it  consisted  of  four  clerical, 
and  four  lay  representatives,  from  every  diocese  in  the  United  States.  The  Episcopal 
Church  of  America  has  diocesan  conventions,  consisting  of  elected  members,  and  from 
the  diocesan  conventions  are  elected  the  representatives  for  the  general  or  triennial 
Convention.  The  bishops  at  the  triennial  Convention  form  a  separate  house.  This 
Convention  as  being  representative,  has  the  full  confidence  of  the  Church  of  the  Stales. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  against  Church  Boards,  but  I  infinitely  prefer  organisatioa 
from  within  to  legislation  from  without  by  means  of  Parliament.  I  wish  we  could  see 
every  member  of  the  Church  exercising  his  influence  temperately,  yet  firmly,  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  end,  at  the  s.ime  time  always  rendering  to  the  bishops  the  things 
which  are  the  bishops*.  In  thus  advocating  that  our  diocesan  conferences  be  purelj 
representative,  we  are  limiting  in  no  way  the  functions  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Episcopate,  but  are  only  advocating  a  measure  necessary  to  the  organisation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Church. 


The  Ven.  VV.  Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely. 

I  WISH  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  the  Central  Council — a  question  with 
which  I  am  very  intimately  connected.  The  preceding  speaker  seems  to  me  not  to 
have  objected  to  the  principle  on  which  the  Central  Council  is  based,  but  rather  to  the 
details  of  the  formation  of  that  body.  His  text  has  been  representation  ;  and  he  hnrls 
at  the  constitution,  as  he  supposes,  of  the  Central  Council  the  same  objections  as  he 
urges  against  diocesan  conferences,  viz  ,  verj'  imperfect  representation,  for  he  considas 
that  there  are  only  three  or  four  conferences  that  are  purely  representative.  I  will 
merely  state,  in  passing,  that  his  objection  would  appl^  to  the  Convocations  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  and  therefore  it  is  a  very  wide  objection,  and  one  that,  if  assented  to, 
would  require  the  whole  of  the  machinery  of  the  Church  to  -be  reconstituted.  I  have 
taken  a  large  part  in  the  formation  of  diocesan  conferences,  in  the  promotion  of  the 
action  of  convocation,  and  in  the  origination  of  the  Central  Council ;  and  my  principle 
has  always  been  to  take  what  I  could  get  and  not  to  wait  till  I  could  obtain  perfection. 
If  we  are  never  to  move  on  until  we  have  agreed  among  ourselves  on  the  most 
perfect  system,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  work  for  the  Church  at  all.  The  preceding 
.^aker  declared  that  he  had  gone  carefully  through  the  list  of  names  in  the  CentTU 
Council  and  had  found  a  large  number  who  were  simply  nominees  of  the  bishops.  He 
must  have  been  referring  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  which  was  merelj  a 
tentative  and  informal  one.  The  bishops  were  consulted  and  a  great  many  gave  in 
their  adhesion,  but  as  the  diocesan  conferences  were  not  to  meet  for  some  time,  some 
nominated  members  to  act  at  the  first  meeting.  But  this  is  all  altered  now,  and  the 
two  meetings  that  have  taken  place  this  year  have  not  been  meetings  of  bishops' 
nominees,  but  of  those  who  have  been  sent  up  by  the  diocesan  conferences,  according  to 
their  own  plans,  with  the  assent  of  the  bishops.  I  maintain  that  whilst  we  ha« 
episcopal  government  we  cannot  bind  ourselves  over  or  bind  over  our  bishops  to  any 
hard  and  last  rule,  or  plan,  or  organisation,  but  must  be  content  to  let  eacn  diocese 
regulate  itself  as  it  thinks  best,  and  be  guided  as  far  as  it  pleases  by  the  results  and 
working  of  other  conferences.  In  forming  the  Central  Conference  care  has  been  taken 
not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  doings  of  any  conference,  but  simply  to  ask  each  con- 
ference to  send  certain  representatives  of  their  own  choice.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
can  now  reckon  twenty-one  dioceses  whose  conferences  have  distinctly  agreed  to  the 
principle  for  which  we  contend,  and  who  have  nominated  or  elected  delegates  for  the 
Central  Council.  There  are  a  few  conferences  which  have  not  yet  been  consulted  on 
the  subject,  and  I  cannot  therefore  say  that  they  are  in  favour  of  sending  representatives, 
but  from  my  knowledge  of  members  of  these  conferences  I  know  that  many  are  in 
favour  of  so  doing,  and  only  await  the  consent  of  their  bishops.  These  are  the  con- 
ferences of  York,  Durham,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Exeter.     The  three  dioceses  that 
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have  no  conferences  are  Worcester,  LlandafT,  and  Newcastle,  and  there  are  three  diocesan 
conferences,  Oxford,  Bath,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  before  which  the  question  is  to  be 
brought  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  special  committees  of  those  conferences,  and  I 
have  good  hope  that  when  the  subject  is  discussed  these  dioceses  will  send  representa- 
tives. On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  result,  and  one  to  be  most  thankful  for, 
that  in  two  years  we  should  have  been  able  practically  to  get  the  large  majority  of  the 
-dioceses  to  send  representatives  to  form  a  central  body,  not  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
.against  Convocation,  but  with  it ;  not  against  the  bishops,  but  with  them  ;  not  to 
advise  new  systems  and  new  ideas,  but  to  gather  up  into  one  the  views  of  churchmen 
as  expressed  by  all  the  diocesan  conferences  of  the  kingdom,  to  do  their  best  to  bring 
those  views  before  the  public,  and,  by  humbly  sup;esting  topics  for  discussion,  to 
.gather  up  by  means  of  the  conferences  and  the  counal  the  opinions  of  the  Church  on 
pressing  ana  important  matters.  I  have  good  hope  and  beliefthat  the  Central  Council, 
naving  got  through  its  earlier  difficulties,  will  prove  a  most  useful  and  valuable  body  in 
the  Church  of  England.  It  is  preparing  a  body  of  intelligent  and  most  influential 
•church  la3rmen  of  all  political  parties  to  act  together,  and  who,  whenever  Convocations 
•can  agree  to  consult  tnem,  will  be  ready  to  meet  and  advise  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Church,  and  help  to  promote  its  best  interests.  I  am  very  thankful  for  this,  and  I 
trust  that  in  the  few  dioceses  that  remain  we  shall  obtain  for  the  Central  Council  gene- 
ral approval,  and  very  soon  have  unanimity  on  this  point.  One  great  objection  that 
has  been  urged  against  us  is  that  we  are  likely  to  go  too  fast.  Some  people,  however, 
say  that  we  do  not  go  fast  enough.  The  only  thing  is  to  do  what  we  can  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  leave  the  future,  humbly  trusting  to  the  hdp  of  the  Good  Spirit  to  perfect  our 
organisation,  and  guide  our  delil>:rations  and  doings  as  may  be  best  for  the  glory  of 
<^od  and  the  welfare  of  His  Church. 


The  Rev.  W.  O.  PURTON,  Kingston-by-Sea,  Brighton. 

I  AM  pleased  to  follow  Archdeacon  Emery  here,  as  at  the  Leicester  Congress. 
I  have  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Central  Council  with  the  greatest  interest,  as  I 
believe  that  Ixxly  has  begun  a  good  work,  whatever  may  be  the  end  of  it,  and  I  have 
good  hope  that  its  deliberations  will  be  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the  Church  as  re- 
gards both  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  My  impression  is  that  if  we  had  had  some  repre- 
sentative body  like  this  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  divisions  which  are  now 
harassing  the  Church  would  have  l^een  to  a  great  extent  prevented.  That  the 
Diocesan  Conference  movement,  of  which  the  Central  Council  is  a  part,  has  grown 
so  strong  and  so  successful,  is  largely  due  to  the  tact,  large-heartedness,  patience,  and 
ability  of  Archdeacon  Emery. 
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Thursday  Evening,  October  5TI1. 


The  Right  Rev.  The  President  in  the  Chair. 


THE  CHURCH   IN   RELATION  TO   DOMESTIC   AND 

SOCIAL   LIFE: 

(a)  The  Upper  Classes. 

ip)  The  Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 

(c)  The  Recreations  of  the  People. 


(a)  The  Upper  Classes. 

PAPER. 

The  Very  Rev.  Arthur  P.  Purey-Cust,  Dean  of  York. 

I  AM  not  responsible  for  the  title  of  the  subject  which,  at  the  Bishop's 
request,  I  have*  undertaken  to  bring  before  you,  but  I  suppose  that  1 
must  be  responsible  for  the  definition  thereof,  or  at  least  for  some 
definition,  for  the  title  is  vague,  and  I  am  left  to  myself  to  say  what  is 
actually  comprised  therein.  WTiat  is  meant  by  "  the  Church,"  and  who 
are  the  "  Upper  Classes."  I  can  only  say  as  regards  them  both  what  1 
understand  them  to  be,  and  how  they  mutually  affect  each  other. 

As  regards  "the  Church"  I  may  shortly  say,  I  understand  "the 
Church  of  England,"  composed  of  laity  and  clergy,  as  she  exists  now,  as 
"  for  better  for  worse  "  I  find  her  to  be — wide  in  her  comprehension, 
manifold  in  her  constitution,  embracing  in  her  loving  arms  men  of  widely 
differing  apprehension  and  expression  of  Divine  truth,  but  held  together 
by  a  clear  and  loyal  acceptance  of  Common  Sacraments  and  Common 
Creeds;  the  Church  of  England  of  1882,  the  complex,  wonderful, 
grand  outcome  of  the  controversies,  the  persecutions,  the  labours  of  the 
past.  A  Church  marvellously  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  intelligent, 
busy  thinking  men  of  this  generation. 

AVell,  1  am  to  speak  to  you  of  the  "  Upi)er  Classes  "  of  this  Church, 
and  my  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  as  I  utter  those  words, 
for  there  is  something  in  the  ring  of  them  which  seems  to  speak  of 
separation,  alienation,  and  want  of  sympathy,  and  yet  it  is  only  seeming, 
for  although  there  must,  I  suppose,  always  be  such  distinctions  amongst 
us  in  word,  it  is  only,  or  almost  only,  in  word  that  the  distinction 
exists.  I  entirely  repudiate  the  phrase,  which  I  hear  sometimes,  of  "the 
growing  alienation  between  the  *  upper '  and  *  lower  classes.' "  I  believe 
it  to  be  utterly  untrue,  and  the  exact  opposite  to  be  the  case.  Thai 
there  may  be  less  severance  than  there  is,  even  now,  we  may  hope,  bui 
that  it  ever  has  been  less,  would  be  a  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
statement  to  prove.      Perhaps  the  picturesque  and  paternal  attitude  of 
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the  days  when  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  went  to  Church,  may  have  passed 
away,  but,  to  my  mind,  there  is  something  even  better  now,  something- 
more  compatible  with  true  intelligence,  independence,  and  unselfishness. 
And  when  I  hear  of  the  ladies  of  the  "  upper  classes,"  yes,  even  the 
greatest  lady  in  the  land,  God  bless  her,  taking  such  deep  and  personal 
interest  in  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  temporal  welfare  of  all,  and  doing 
personal  acts  of  kindness  to  the  sick,  the  suffering,  and  the  fallen — 
when  I  hear  of  men  of  rank,  and  wealth,  and  talent  (the  mention  of 
any  one  of  whose  names  would  elicit  a  cheer  from  this  meeting),  not  only 
standing  on  platforms,  but  at  bed  sides,  and  in  Sunday  Schools — ^when 
I  contemplate  what  their  munificence  has  done  in  the  Churches  and 
Schools  which  they  have  provided,  and  in  other  substantial  works  too 
many  to  enumerate,  I  cannot  regret  the  by-gone  days  of  seclusion  in 
the  square  pew  at  Church,  and  in  the  four  horse  family  coach  during 
the  week ;  even  though  the  squires  and  their  ladies  were  greeted  with 
bare  heads  and  low  curtsies  on  Sundays,  and  sometimes  condescended 
to  bestow  a  pat  on  the  head  to  the  younger,  and  a  dole  or  an  alms* 
house  to  the  older  generation  around  them.  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  hope 
that  I  am  not  unfair  to  those  who  have  passed  away,  and  are  not  present 
to  defend  themselves.  I  dare  say  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  as 
to  any  other,  but,  in  spite  of  some  unwelcomfe  features  amongst  us,  I  don't 
believe  that  if  different  classes  of  society  are  to  exist,  as  I  suppose  they 
must  exist,  there  has  ever  been  a  better  understanding  between  them 
than  at  present. 

And  of  this  Upper  Class,  which  commences  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  sovereign  herself,  and  is  identified  with  all  the  great  schools  in 
the  Church,  high,  low,  and  broad  (for  they  are  recruited  from  all  classes, 
and,  thank  God,  belong  to  no  one  of  them  exclusively) ;  if  I  am  to  speak 
honestly,  and  neither  flatter  or  defame  it,  I  should  say  that  there  is 
much  to  admire  and  much  to  regret  in  it.  I  won't  compare  it  with  the 
Upper  Class  of  days  gone  by,  or  with  the  Middle  and  Lower  Classes  of 
the  present  day.  Such  a  comparison  demands  a  just  recognition  of  indi- 
vidual opportunities  and  liabilities  which  I,  at  least,  am  quite  unequal  fairly 
to  assess,  but,  speaking  as  far  as  I  can  from  experience,  I  should  not  give 
the  monopoly  or  even  the  superiority  of  Spiritual  Christianity  to  any  one 
class — not  even  of  the  intellectual  knowledge  or  consideration  thereof,  for 
I  have  found  diligent  students  and  hard  thinkers  and  independent  minds 
and  Christ-like  lives  in  every  class.  Human  nature  is  much  the  same  m 
all  classes,  though  selfishness,  and  pride,  and  sensuality  may  appear  in 
fairer  or  darker  guise.  Be  he  as  an  Angel  of  light,  or  as  a  roaring  lion, 
the  devil  is  still  the  devil,  and  the  deeds  which  he  instigates,  and  the 
passions  which  he  inflames  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish,  however  rough 
or  polished.  And  if  human  nature  has  to  deal  with  ease,  refinement, 
luxuries,  and  accomplishments,  it  will  be  found  rendering  a  very  mixed 
stewardship,  ranging  from  the  sensuality  and  selfishness  which  makes 
even  Dives,  in  his  purple  and  fine  linen,  so  loathsome  and  repelling,  to 
that  high  standard  of  refined  purity,  humility,  and  unselfishness,  which 
makes  us,  even  now,  sometimes  tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  gods  have 
not  come  down  in  the  likeness  of  men. 

I  will  not  then  claim  for  the  "  Upper  Classes "  a  superiority  or  in- 
feriority, according  to  their  opportunities,  in  the  Spiritual  life,  as 
compared  with  others  around  them.     The  city  which  is  set  on  a  hill  has 
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its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages  ;  its  lights  may  be  exaggerated, 
and  its  shadows  distorted,  and  there  are  plenty  of  toadies  and  scandal- 
mongers to  do  both. 

But  the  Upper  Classes  have  their  own  special  power  for  helping  on 
God's  work,  and  if  I  may  venture  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  remind  them 
in  what  I  think  their  special  power,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  this  generation, 
consists,  and  point  out  some,  at  least,  of  the  channels  in  which  this 
power  may  be  most  profitably  exerted. 

The  great  power,  then,  of  the  Upper  Classes  in  these  days  I  believe  to 
be  the  power  of  example.  Every  one  has  this  in  some  degree,  but  as 
long  as  there  is  an  Upper  Class,  it  must  belong  to  that  class  in  a  ver}- 
special  degree.  The  country  has  become  more  democratic  and  may  proba- 
bly grow  more  democratic  still.  And  just  in  proportion  will  there  be  an  in- 
creasing sensitiveness  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Upper  Classes,  to 
instruct  or  lecture,  and  a  growing  inclination  to  repudiate  and  resent  it 
But  the  power  of  example  will,  I  think,  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
Men  and  women  no  doubt  outwardly  repudiate  it,  but  they  inwardly 
affect  it ;  and  what  is  done  or  said  by  persons  of  position  or  title,  what 
their  domestic,  or  social,  or  religious  life  is,  or  is  supjxjsed  to  be,  has  an 
influence  in  forming  manners  and  opinions,  and  creating  the  complexion 
of  society,  more  than  perhaps  they  themselves  are,  or  can  be,  aware  of. 
Whether  this  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  I  don't  say,  but  I  say  that  it 
is  so,  that  it  always  will  be  so,  and  that  instead  of  ignoring  it,  or 
repudiating  it,  it  is  wiser  to  recognise  it  as  the  ordering  of  God's 
providence,  and  to  take  heed  that  it  may  be  so  exercised  as  to  be  a  helpf 
not  a  hindrance ;  a  support,  not  a  stumbling  block,  to  those  around. 

First,  then  I  look  to  the  Upper  Classes  to  maintain  by  their  example 
a  tone  of  true  liberality  in   religious   matters  throughout  the   body 
corporate ;  I  don't  mean  the  liberality  of  latitudinarianism,  which  believes 
nothing,  or  only  half  believes,  or  half  disbelieves  anything,  and  therefore 
is  very  tolerant  of  all  those  who  are  likeminded  with  itself,  and  therefore 
very  intolerant  of  all  who  have  a  definite  creed;  nor  the  liberality  of 
indifference,  which,  like  Gallio,  cares  for  none  of  these  things,  and 
regarding  all  religion  as  superstition,  alike  that  of  self  or  of  others, 
simply  claims  to  go  on  undisturbed  in  its  own  worldly  course;  but  the 
liberality  which   (fully  convinced  in  its  own  mind)  can  be  tolerant  of 
others,  and  utterly  uninfluenced  by  the  wretched  Shibboleths  and  party 
prejudices  which  still  obtain  amongst  us.     I  can  condone  such  things  in 
the  ignorant  and  half  educated,  but  they  seem  utterly  out  of  place  in  the 
"  upper  ten  thousand."    They  ought  to  be  above  such  things,  and  instead 
of  encouraging  and  promoting  them,  to  set  their  faces  like  a  flint  against 
them.    If  the  Upper  Classes  cannot  see  that  truth  is  many  sided  ;  if  they 
cannot  perceive  that  the  "  narrow  way  "  is  not  a  mere  rut,  the  width  of 
each  one's  own  proclivities,  but  as  broad  as  Christ  Himself;  if  they 
cannot  tolerate  any  who  do  not  see  with  their  eyes,  and  express  their 
views  as  they  do,  neither  more  nor  less;  if  they  cannot  discern  the  spirit 
which  underlies  much  which  may  offend  them,  and  admire  and  cherish 
it,  instead  of  maligning  and  repudiating  it ;  if  they  cannot  realise  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  no  mere  sect,  no  mushroom  growth  of  yester- 
day, no  froth  of  mere  passing  excitement,  no  creation  of  one  man's  brain, 
but  comprehensive,  and  therefore  grand  and  scriptural,  and  therefore 
worthy  to  be  a  National  Church,  and  therefore  to  be  maintained  in  ever}' 
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l>art  of  its  comprehensiveness.  If  they  cannot  see  this,  I  know  not 
who  can.  And  I  look  to  the  Upper  Classes  to  maintain  a  true  temj^er 
and  a  generous  large-hearted  Christian  spirit,  which  is  of  a  great  price, 
nay,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  solving  of  complex  questions,  and 
allaying  unavoidable  grievances  affecting  the  real  efficiency  of  the 
Church.  And  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Upper  Classes  allow  this  to  be 
claimed  as  the  monopoly  of  some  prejudiced  clique  amongst  themselves, 
or  to  sink  into  the  hands  of  those  who  by  their  education  and  surround- 
ings can  only  take  narrow  views  on  these  subjects.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  Upper  Classes  allowing  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  writings 
and  sentiments  of  those  of  whom  they  ought  to  be  the  teachers  and  not 
the  disciples.  It  is  their  privilege,  nay,  their  prestige,  to  be  magnani- 
mous and  generous,  to  stand  by  the  true-hearted,  even  if  he  dares  to  be 
unpopular,  or  fails  to  be  perfect,  according  to  the  conventional  standard 
of  faith  and  practice.  I  look  to  them  to  exercise  the  influence  and 
control  which  they  are  sure  to  have  over  the  members  of  the  school  to 
which  they  belong,  to  counsel  moderation  in  utterance,  forbearance  in 
action,  patience  in  endurance,  to  claim  for  all  the  same  treatment,  as  to 
what  is  allowed  or  disallowed,  to  take  care  that  rubrics  should  be 
equitably  construed  and  enforced  all  round,  and  that  the  lines  of  faith 
and  practice  should  not  be  arbitrarily  drawn  with  heavy  penalties  for 
one,  and  left  vague  and  indeflnite  for  others. 

I  look  to  the  Upper  Classes  to  make  religous  persecution  impossible, 
persecution  in  courts,  persecution  in  society,  persecution  anywhere,  and 
in  any  shape,  definite  or  indefinite,  direct  or  indirect.  1  look  to  them  to 
show  by  their  example  that  they  disapprove  of  it,  and  will  have  none  of 
it,  and  I  believe  that  herein  there  is  a  work — and  a  mighty  work — to  be 
done  for  Christ. 

Secondly,  I  look  to  them  for  an  example  of  living  Faith.    ,  I  believe 
that  at  this  moment  they  have  the  privilege  of  being  absolutely  free  in 
this  matter.     It  was  the  fashion  for  men  to  profess  to  be  believers  ;  tests 
were  jealously  required  in  social  as  well  as  in  public  life ;  to  acknowledge 
certain  formulae;  to  go  to  Church  twice  on  Sundays  if  they  wished  to 
be  considered  respectable,  once,  at  least,  if  they  would  not  be  thought 
reprobates;    and,    whatever  their  own  faith   or  want  of   faith,  they 
conformed.     Now  society  is  becoming  more  and  more  accustomed  to 
see  those  who  repudiate  either  alternative,  and  indeed   Christian  faith 
and  obligations  also,  and  of  whom  their  fellows  think  none  the  worse; 
and  this  liberty  which  has  justly  been  conceded  to  them,  is,  in  its  turn, 
growing  into  a  fashion  exercising  a  constraining  influence  upon  others, 
who — perceiving  that  if  they  desire  a  reputation  for  indejjendence  or 
cleverness,  they  must  abandon  the  old  ])aths — are  tempted  to  renounce 
what  they  have  never  really  examined  or  appreciated.     This  change  of 
sentiment  is  not  altogether  to  be  regretted,  as  it  makes  Christian  profes- 
sion more  real  and  the  attendance  at  Church,  even  though  it  be,  as 
some  say,   less  in  number,  all  the  more  valuable.      But  this  is  just 
a  matter  where  the  consistent  example  of  the  members  of  the  Upper 
Classes  is  of  inestimable  value.     Our  mouths  are  stopped,  our  remon- 
strances are  vain.     But  if  they  do  these  things — not  because  it  is  still 
the  fashion — but  because,  in  spite  of  its  even  becoming  the  contrary,  they 
believe  in  and  value  the  truths,  the  sacraments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  their  example  will  edify  many  and  save  not  a  few. 
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Thirdly,  I  look  to  the  Upper  Classes  to  promote  the  great  cause  of 
Temperance,  in  the  forefront  of  which  they  ought  to  be,  not  only  for 
their  own  sakes,  for  they  have  suffered  really  as  much  as  any  other  class 
from  the  opposite,  but  also  for  God's  sake,  for  they  have  a  work  herein 
to  do,  for  God's  and  for  their  country's  sake ;  for  woe  be  to  that  nation 
where  the  "  Upper  Classes  "  are  withholding  their  support  from  any  great 
national  movement,  and  appearing  to  regard  that  which  the  "Lower 
Classes  "  feel  to  be  vital  to  their  welfare  as  something  to  which  they  are 
indifferent,  and  not  as  a  national  movement.  And  if  I  have  time  to  say 
one  word  on  this  subject,  I  feel  that  their  influence  and  example  are  re- 
quired (not  to  kindle  the  movement,  that  has  been  done  long  ago,  or  only 
to  stimulate  the  movement,  though  they  may  do  that  too,  but  rather)  to  pro- 
mote that  spirit  of  moderation,  which  may  enable  all  who  abhor  intemper- 
ance, whether  abstainers  or  non-abstainers,  to  work  side  by  side  and  hand 
in  hand  in  the  cause  of  National  Temperance.  Excess  of  zeal  on  one  hand 
is  provoking  excess  of  impatience  on  the  other,  and  many,  in  consequence, 
are  hanging  back  from  or  deserting  a  movement  which  ought  to  have  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all.  I  am  not  a  teetotaller,  though  the 
friend  and  supporter  of  many  who  are,  and  I  am  not,  therefore,  pleading 
for  an  example  of  total  abstinence.  But  I  am  conscious  that  if  much 
has  been  done,  much  remains  to  be  done,  for  if  many  evils  have  been 
abolished,  many  have  been  only  manipulated.  The  cards,  as  it  were, 
have  only  been  shuffled,  not  a  single  knave  has  really  been  turned  out  of 
the  pack,  and  they  are  simply  being  dealt  out  again  in  new  combinations, 
that  they  may  produce  the  same  tricks  as  before.  The  consumption  of 
stimulants  is  still,  too  generally,  far  beyond  what  is  healthy,  expedient,  or 
necessary,  and  if  we  have  abolished  the  long  after  dinner  sittings,  and 
copious  libations  of  our  fathers,  we  have  found  in  the  five  o'clock  teas, 
lawn  tennis  parties,  picnics,  matches,  refreshment  stalls,  and  a  thousand 
other  things,  opportunities  for  what,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  the 
same.  And  if  the  Upper  Classes  are  setting  the  example  of  drinking  at 
any  time  and  drinking  at  all  times,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  others 
will  follow  them.  Albeit,  their  stimulants  are  more  refined,  and  they 
are  teaching  and  warning  their  subordinates  to  do  otherwise. 

Fourthly,  I  look  to  the  Upper  Classes  to  promote,  by  their  influence 
and  example,  purity  of  life  in  the  interests,  pursuits,  and  recreations  in 
the  world  around  them.  That  some  are  doirvg  exactly  the  reverse,  and 
prostituting  their  great  opportunities  to  sensual  and  unholy  purposes, 
admits,  I  am  afraid,  of  no  doubt ;  but  I  don't  waste  time  and  words  on 
the  scum  of  this  great  class.  First,  because  they  will  neither  hear  nor 
read  what  I  say,  and  will  only  scoff  at  it  if  they  do ;  and,  secondly, 
because  I  believe  that  such  are  but  the  scum,  and  not  the  great  mass  of 
what  constitutes  the  "  Upper  Class  "  of  to-day.  But  some  are  indolent 
as  to  doing  anything  in  a  cause  of  which  they  admit,  nevertheless,  the 
importance,  and  some  are  bewildered  as  to  what  to  do,  though 
they  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  tell  them,  but  I  shall  be  very  thankful  if  something 
practical  may  result  from  the  discussion  which  I  hope  to  provoke  by  this 
paper.  I  would  simply  appeal  to  them.  Can  you  not  do  something, 
and  whatever  that  something  may  be,  it  will  be  valuable,  and  whatever 
something  is  done,  you  must  be  the  doers  of  it ;  to  purify  the  stage, 
the  literature  (prose  and  poetry),  the  society  papers,  the  tone  and 
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conversation  of  the  day?  The  demand  creates  the  supply;  you  can,  at  least, 
abate  the  former,  and  your  doing  so  will,  in  time,  materially  affect  the 
latter.  And  if  evil  is  encouraged  and  tolerated  by  you  because  wrapped 
up  in  refinement  and  culture,  can  you  be  surprised  if  it  shows  itself  in 
more  naked  and  less  savoury  forms  a  little  lower  down  ?  The  stage 
seems  to  be  becoming  an  increasing  attraction ;  is  there  not  then,  more 
than  ever,  need  to  endeavour  to  influence  it  ?  Is  it  necessary  for  wives 
and  daughters,  and  heads  of  families,  and  brothers  who  profess  to  be 
jealous  of  their  sisters'  reputations,  to  sanction  by  their  presence  plays 
and  operas,  which,  based  upon  some  deed  of  sin  or  immorality,  express 
in  words  or  act  what  you  know  you  would  not  countenance  in  daily  life, 
simply  because  it  is  represented  with  skill  and  power,  or  accompanied 
by  melody  and  harmony  ?  Does  the  fact  that  a  novel  is  clever  or  amus- 
ing absolve  it,  in  your  eyes,  from  the  equal  fact,  only  too  transparently 
veiled,  that  it  panders  to  unhealthy  appetites,  undermines  principles, 
dissipates  scruples,  and  insinuates  inexpedient  thoughts  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  read  it  ?  Is  Poetry  simply  to  be  gauged  by  its  poetic  claims, 
without  any  consideration  as  to  whether  its  noble  powers  are  used  to 
elevate  faith  and  purity,  or  the  reverse  ?  Will  you  suffer  to  lie,  unheeded 
by  you,  on  your  tables  the  weekly  unsavour>'  records  of  frivolity,  scandal, 
or  worse,  without  any  thought  of  the  inconsistency  of  permitting  these 
silent  dispensers  of  what  had  far  better  have  been  unrecorded,  to 
permeate  the  society  of  your  houses  with  subjects  which  you  would  not 
dare  to  discuss  at  your  dinner  table,  and  to  be  far  more  greedily 
devoured,  perhaps,  and  less  delicately  discussed  by  your  households, 
who,  of  course,  will  regard  what  they  find  on  their  master's  or  mistresses 
table,  as  something  for  them  to  study  and  imitate  ?  I  believe  that  for 
weal  or  for  woe,  your  example  in  these  things  is  paramount  People  do 
these  things,  read  these  things,  tolerate  these  things,  because  they 
believe  the  Upper  Classes  do  so  ;  and  though  I  am  not  so  bold  as  to 
say  that  if  you  do  the  reverse  so  will  they,  still,  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
grave  responsibility  resting  upon  you  with  regard  to  these  matters,  to  do 
what  you  can,  and  that  the  purity,  the  happiness, — nay,  the  very  stability 
of  our  nation  depend  upon  it. 

And  one  word,  if  that  inexorable  bell  will  allow  me  to  say  it,  as  to  how 
we,  the  clergy,  should  deal  with  the  Upper  Classes  in  the  Church — certainly 
not  as  "  lords  over  God's  heritage,"  any  attempt  at  this,  they  are  sure  to 
resent  (and  indeed  there  is  sometimes  on  their  part  an  unreasonable 
suspicion  and  unworthy  apprehension  of  this,  which  they  will  do  well  to 
discard),  but  neither  on  the  other  hand  by  being  in  any  unduly  subser- 
vient way  "  servants  of  the  flock." 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  respect  us  for  being  sycophants  or 
toadies — rather  our  truest  and  wisest  policy  is,  the  honest  exercise  of  that 
independence  which  is  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  the  Established 
Church.  That  any  of  us  will  satisfy  men  of  all  parties  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  there  are  certain  qualities  which  are,  or  should  be  common  to 
men  of  all  parties,  and  those  are  required  and  respected  by  the  Upper 
Classes,  who  are  not  slow  to  detect  them,  or  ungenerous  to  recognise  them. 
They  expect  us,  I  believe,  whatever  our  views,  to  be  earnest  in  them, 
to  act,  not  from  profession,  but  conviction ;  they  don't  want  us  to  be  the 
mere  hangers  on  of  society,  they  are  willing  to  see  us  in  their  society,  to 
concede  to  ev^ry  Clergyman  the  status  of  a  gendeman,  as  long  as  he 
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behaves  as  such,  but  they  do  not  want  us  to  forget  that  we  are  clerg>Tneiv 
and  to  sink  the  very  character  of  the  office  which  we  hold  for  the  sake 
of  appearing  what  we  are  not ;  they  are  glad  to  see  us  take  part  in  their 
recreations,  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  some  of  us  would  en- 
courage, as  long  as  they  are  our  recreations,  and  do  not  take  the  place 
of  sterner  duties.  A  really  hardworking  clergyman  need  not  be  afraid, 
if  his  own  conscience  allows  him  to  do  so,  to  take  his  place  in  the  lawn  tennis 
court,  or  the  cricket  ground,  or  to  be  known  as  a  good  whip,  or  even  a 
good  shot.  Muscular  Christianity  is  believed  in,  not  despised  by  "  the 
Upper  Classes,"  but  then  it  must  be  muscular  Christianity  whose  zeal 
and  earnestness  in  worldly  things  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  same  qualities  in  spiritual  things.  Let  a  man  be  real  and 
earnest  in  his  duties,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  will  receive  general  support. 
And  so  too  of  his  opinions,  if  there  is  a  little  tendency  to  impatience  as 
regards  dogmatism  and  controversy,  there  will  be  no  ill-feeling  towards 
the  man  who,  at  proper  times,  speaks  out  plainly  what  he  himself  believes 
in  no  carping  or  uncharitable  spirit  as  regards  others.  We  shall  gain  no 
advantage  by  unhealthy  suppressions,  dilutions,  and  compromises,  by  en- 
deavouring in  this  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and  by  adopting  the  spirit 
of  Polonius,  and  affecting  to  see  not  only  the  clouds,  but  things  far 
above  the  clouds,  as  to  the  great  man  whom  we  are  speaking  seems  to 
wish. 

The  ecclesiastical  tree-frog  will  earn  nothing  but  contempt ;  narrow 
minded  and  prejudiced  persons  there  are  in  every  class,  and  the  Upper 
Class  even  will  condescend  to  snub  and  persecute,  but  consistency  of  life 
and  reality  of  character  win  their  way  in  due  time,  and  even  if  the  tardy 
exclamation,  alas !  my  brother,  is  not  uttered  until  our  carcase  is  cast  in 
the  way,  what  matters  ;  if  we  have  fallen  in  the  path  of  duty,  we  shall 
not  have  lived  or  died  in  vain. 


ADDRESS. 

Frederick  Anthony  White,  Esq. 

Without  defining  again  the  sense  in  which  **the  Church"  stands  in  the  title.  I 
would  merely  lay  stress  on  the  Dean  of  York's  statement  that  it  consists  of  both 
clergy  and  laity,  as  a  fact  to  which  I  shall  recur. 

Neither  will  I  redefine  the  term  **  Upper  Classes."  It  is  well  understood,  and  coo* 
veys,  as  the  Dean  has  told  us,  a  distinction  necessary,  but  not  invidious. 

There  remain  the  terms  :  Domestic  Life,  Social  Life. 

By  ** domestic  life"  I  understand  the  life  of  the  family,  the  relations  between 
inmates  of  the  same  home. 

By  "social  life"  is  meant,  I  apprehend,  the  intercourse  of  the  family  with  those 
outside  :  the  relations  between  members  of  different  homes. 

If  nothing  had  occurred  to  hinder  or  mar  the  Divine  ideal,  tRe  Church  life  would  be 
co-extensive  with  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  the  nation.  We  all  know,  however, 
that  from  the  earliest  days,  in  varying  degrees,  these  lives  have  diverged.  Thdr 
perfect  union  will  only  be  realised  hereafter. 
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But  although  a  large  number  of  persons,  who  are  almost  unconsciously  Churchmen, 
are  living  their  social  and  domestic  life  heedless  if  there  be  a  Church  or  no,  it  is  happily 
true  that  there  are  multitudes  of  individuals,  thousands  of  families,  who,  in  spite  of 
shortcoming  and  frailty,  are  recognising  their  high  resixinsibility  as  members  of 
Christ,  and  are  carrying  this  into  their  daily  life.  They  live  with  a  realisation  of  the 
fact  that  they  belong  to  a  body  corporate  other  than  the  body  politic ;  and  they 
expect  from  that  body  certain  services  in  return  for  their  fealty,  just  as  is  the  case  in 
their  secular  relations  with  the  State. 

Our  subject  then  is :  How  is  this  reciprocal  duty  towards  and  from  the  Upper- 
Classes  of  England  being  fulfilled  to-day?      Is  the  Church — the  congregation  of 
faithful  men^-enlarging  its  ground,  recruiting  itself  from  among  the  lukewarm  or  the 
hostile  within  and  without  the  pale  ? 

Who  shall  dare  to  answer  so  weighty  a  question  ;  and  yet  who  can  be  indifferent  to- 
the  nature  of  the  answer  that  might  be  given  ?  Whatever  it  be,  we  must  assume  that 
if  there  be  a  gain  it  is  all  too  small,  and  we  do  well  to  seek  for  the  hindrances  to  such 
an  extension  of  Church  life  that  we  may  be  led  to  find  the  remedies. 

Many  hindrances  might  be  given.     The  following  are  among  the  most  obvious ;. 
some  of  them  were  common-places  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles. 

(a).  The  demands  upon  time,  fancied  or  real :  **  I  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground  ;  *' 
"  I  have  married  a  wife,"   **  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father"  :  one  among 
Riany  consequences  of  which  is,  that  time  is  not  given  to  the  private  study  of  God*s 
word,  to  self-examination  and  devotion. 
The  worldliness  of  bringing-up. 

The  pleasantness  of  sin,  or  the  extreme  diffiailty  of  breaking  with  it. 
Custom. 

Ambition  of  place  and  money,  and  the  competition  of  social  life,  with  their 
deadening  effects. 

The  prevalence  of  agnostic  philosophy  taken  up  largely  at  second  hand,   and 
fostered  by  the  cheap  literature  of  the  day. 
Party  spirit. 

The  inability  to  see  in  the  Church  as  manifested  that  which  attracts.  This  may  be 
due  to  various  causes,  such  as  prejudice,  indifference,  a  sense  that  the  laity  have  too- 
small  a  share  in  the  Churches  councils,  and  not  least,  to  the  smallness  of  the  difference 
presented  in  their  contact  with  each  other  between  the  worldly  and  the  earnest, 
fijom  which  springs  a  cui  botio  feeling  :  **  WTio  will  show  us  any  good  ?  " 

But,  perhaps,  no  hindrances  lie  more  nearly  at  the  root  of  the  evil  than  these  two- 
which  I  would  emphasise  : 

{b)  First,  a  vagueness  of  apprehension  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and  of 
our  position  towards  it.  Is  the  Church  &  body  to  which  clergy  and  laity  alike  already 
belong,  or  are  most  of  us  outside  of  it  ?  To  judge  by  the  common  parlance  it  would 
seem  that  only  those  who  take  orders  "  go  into  the  Church  : "  a  fallacy  which  would 
involve  the  exclusion  of  aU  women.  And,  though  doubtless,  many  who  thus  speak 
know  better,  yet  I  believe  that  this  misuse  of  words  does  indicate  (and  not  alone, 
though  chiefly,  amongst  the  laity)  a  widespread  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  every 
baptized  person  who  has  not  sinned  away  his  privilege — ^and  of  that  we  are  not 
judges — is,  in  words  taken  from  our  Communion  Office,  '*  a  very  member  incorporate 
in  the  mystical  body  of  *  God's  *  Son,  which  is  the  blessed  Company  of  all  faithful 
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people."     **  For,"  as  the  Apostle  reminds  the  Galatians,  **as  many  of  you  as  were 
baptized  into  Christ  did  put  on  Christ. "    (Gal.  iii.  27. ) 

That  this  blessed  Company  is  larger  and  wider  than  the  Church  of  England 
is  simply  to  say  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part ;  but  my  point  is  that  a  veiy 
large  proportion  of  the  upper  classes  of  England  are,  whether  they  are  recognising  the 
fact  or  not,  members  of  Christ^s  Church  :  and  that  a  great  hindrance  to  the  life  of  the 
Body  is,  that  many  such  are  acting  as  though  they  had  no  connection  with  it. 

(c)  Secondly,  another  hindrance  appears  to  be  that  even  where  responsibility  towards 
the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  is  not  entirely  ignored,  its  nature  is  misapprehended, 
and  its  extent  underrated.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  thought  by  some  who  admit  the 
need  of  holiness,  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  holiness  ;  one,  good  enough  provided 
you  do  not  "profess;"  another  reserved  for  those  who  **go  in  for  religion;"  a 
third,  proper  to  the  clergy.  Hence  springs  a  failure  in  duty  towards  the  whole  body 
which  is  felt  in  every  part,  a  lack  of  full  understanding  between  clergy  and  laity,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  absence  of  S3rmpathy  with  each  other  in  needs  and  difficulties* 
in  failure  and  success,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy.  The  special  helps  required  by  the  laitj 
are  often  imperfectly  provided,  while  the  clergy  in  their  turn  fail  to  receive  due 
allowance  for  mistakes  which  are  not  wholly  theirs. 

There  is  not  time  to  dwell  on  the  more  obvious  remedies  which  these  hindrances 
suggest  :  e,g,  the  teaching  and  influence  of  the  clergy,  their  adaptation  of  sermons  and 
services  to  the  special  requirements  of  their  flocks,  an  intelligent  and  wise  use  of  all  the 
means  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  with  a  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
gifts  differing,  and  a  general  effort  for  consistency  all  round  ;  such  are  a  very  few.  But 
let  us  not  forget  that  if  the  clergy  are  the  instructors^  as  they  rightly  are  of  the  laity, 
the  educators  are  quite  equally,  if  not  more  so,  the  laity  themselves  in  their  contact  with 
each  other.  It  is  in  the  home  that  the  friction  occurs  which,  if  lubricated  by  the  in- 
dwelling oil  of  gladness,  polishes  the  adjacent  atoms.  But  there  also  are  found  the 
angles  that  friction  sharpens  if  it  does  not  rub  them  down.  In  society,  too,  the  influence 
of  conflicting  relations  is  to  develop  on  the  one  hand  unselfishness,  thoughtfiilness  for 
others,  and  through  them  for  God  ;  but  on  the  other,  bitterness,  strife,  envy  and  eveiy 
evil  thing.  So  then  our  domestic  and  social  life  can  do  as  much  for  the  Church  as  she 
can  for  them  ;  in  fact,  they  are  necessarily  intertwined  with  the  Churches  life  if  the 
latter  is  true  to  itself. 

How  many  of  us  are  conscious  of  these  things,  and  stand  aghast  when  we  reflect  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  the  taunt  which  even  friends  do  not  scruple  to  make  ;  **  How 
little  has  Christianity  done  for  you."    That  is  scarcely  accurate,  perhaps.     Forxs&il 
has  done  all,  or  rather,  Christ  has.     But  even  where  this  truth  is  thankfully  held,  we 
are  terribly  conscious  how  little  it  has  wrought  in  us.     Still,  we  want  it  to  do  more, 
that  through  ourselves  it  may  do  more  for  our  families,  and  through  the  families  for 
society.     Inwardly,  this  must  surely  be  through  increased  watchfulness,  prayerfulness, 
waiting  upon  God  of  each  one  :  by  a  simpler  faith  in  daily  life,  by  a  greater  counting  of 
God*s  mercies  great  and  small,  and  continual  giving  of  thanks.     Outwardly,  too,  we 
may  do  something  to  draw  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle  those  who  linger  near  the 
circumference.     The  Dean  has  dwelt  on  example,  and  may  we  all  lay  to  heart  his 
words  on  purity  and  temperance,  as  much  needed  to-day  as  when  Paul  reasoned  of  them 
to  Felix.  The  exact  thing  to  be  done  or  altered  in  the  life  of  each  household  will  vaiji 
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but  if  social  life  is  to  be  raised  in  tone,  it  is  in  the  household  that  the  tuning-fork  must 
be  forged. 

Do  we,  all  of  us,  consider  the  importance  of  this  regulation  of  our  homes  ?  Is  it 
clear  to  ourselves,  and  to  others,  that  our  wish,  at  any  rate,  is  that  one  inmate  of  our 
household,  and  the  most  honoured,  should  be  the  Lord  ?  Do  we  remember  that  either 
He  is  standing  at  the  door  and  knocking,  or,  that  He  is  already  within  ?  In  the  one 
case  will  we  open,  in  the  other  do  we  do  Him  honour  ? 

Have  our  children  no  cause  to  doubt  that  what  we  most  desire  for  them  is  faithful 
service  of  this  honoured  Guest  ?  Does  our  day  begin  with  worship  and  end  with 
praise  ?  Is  prayer  a  reality  in  our  family,  or,  are  our  sons  passing  their  tenderest 
years  without  ever  having  knelt  alone  beside  their  father  and  heard  him  call  on  "  Our 
Father  '*  to  hold  up  their  goings  in  His  paths  that  their  footsteps  slip  not  ? 

Do  our  servants  feel  that  we  care  for  them,  not  only  for  what  we  get  out  of  them, 
but  because  they  have  been  given  to  us  as  part  of  our  family  ?  Are  the  fathers  of 
England,  in  short,  recognising  their  priesthood,  and  seeking  first  to  be  trained  them- 
selves, and  then  to  train  their  households  ? 

But  there  are  three  remedies  on  which  I  would  specially  dwell. 

I. — First,  let  us  grasp  firmly  this  great  truth  that  we  are  all  one  Body  in  Christ,  one 
fistmily,  one  church,  no  matter  how  our  individual  attainments  may  differ — 

**  One  the  object  of  our  journey. 
One  the  faith  that  never  tires. 
One  the  earnest  looking  forward. 
One  the  hope  our  God  inspires." 

II. — Secondly,  let  this  apprehension  of  our  unity  find  its  expression  in  our  practical 
life.  Let  there  be  everywhere  a  closer  tie  between  clergy  and  laity.  This  must  be 
the  link  of  sympathy  which  can  only  come  out  of  mutual  knowledge.  Speaking  gene- 
ally,  this  knowledge  depends  greatly  on  the  initiative  of  the  laity.  Each  of  us  should 
make  a  point  of  knowing  his  clergyman,  of  bringing  him  within  our  home  and  letting 
him  learn  our  wants.  It  is  not  the  cottage  which  is  most  difficult  of  access  to  the 
parish  priest,  nor  the  cottager  who  is  most  held  back  by  reserve  from  acknowledging 
his  soul's  needs.  Is  it  not  the  rich  man*s  door  which  presents  a  barrier  to  the  pastor's 
visit  ?  And  although  those  clergy  who  dare  to  make  distinctjy  pastoral  visits  to  their 
upper  class  laity  would,  I  believe,  testify,  as  you,  my  lord,  have  done  to  a  reception 
that  might  surprise  as  well  as  encourage,  I  fear  that  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  patronises  Christ  and  His  ambassadors  alike,  does  not 
acknowledge  either  as  the  ever  welcome  guest.  But  if  it  is  objected  that  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  tone  of  our  clergy,  which  would  make  such  a  rule  impossible 
of  universal  application,  I  imagine  that  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  and  deplore  it.  Even  in  the  ranks  of  Christ's  ministers,  even  amongst  those  He 
has  ordained  to  be  as  the  salt  of  the  earth,  there  are,  unhappily,  those  who  have  out- 
lived their  vocation,  and  some  who  have  mistaken  it.  But  is  not  this  just  a  matter 
that  clergy  and  laity  together  should  take  in  hand,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  wise  legisla- 
tion that  should  facilitate  the  removal  of  ministers  found  gravely  wanting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office.  Such  legislation  must  be  hedged  in  by  safeguards  against 
injustice,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  the  formation  of  a  superannuation  fund,  so 
that  when  ill-health  or  great  age  has  sapped  a  clergyman's  strength  and  vigour,  he 
would  be  assured  of  means  to  live  upon  if  he  resigned.     I  imagine  there  is  no  other 
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service  in  this  country  than  that  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  which  pensions  an 
unknown.  Surely  the  institution  of  such  a  fund  is  one  of  the  duties  owing  by  the 
upper  classes  of  England  to  their  Church,  one  of  the  many  duties  omitted  for  want  of 
the  tenth  of  each  man^s  income,  which,  even  in  the  Jewish  Church  was  the  mimmmn 
-of  alms. 

On  these  two  remedies  all  will  agree ;  the  next  is  more  open  to  discussion.  And 
yet  I  venture  to  express  my  strong  conviction  of  its  importance.  The  Church  will  lay 
hold  u^x>n  the  Upper  Classes  in  proportion  as  the  life  of  those  who  respond  to  her 
teaching  is  deepened.  Each  man  and  woman  has  arrived  this  day  at  a  certain  stage 
of  influence  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  wanted  that  influence  for  good  should  grow,  and 
that  influence  for  evil  shoiild  become  small :  that  those  who  are  most  earnest  and 
:anxious  should  be  realising  that,  as  surely  as  the  sun  in  heaven  casts  our  shadow  on 
all  that  we  approach,  so  surely  does  our  moral  shadow  fall  on  those  with  whom  we  tread 
life's  journey,  and  their's  on  us.     What  that  shadow  is  like,  depends  on  what  we  ar& 

What  is  wanted,  therefore,  is  that  in  every  neighbourhood  there  should  be  a  few 
fulfllled  with  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God;  men  and  women  strong  in  the  personal 
knowledge  of  their  free  forgiveness  throuh  the  Blood  that  was  shed  on  Calvary ;  strnog 
in  their  evangelical  liberty  and  yet  well  trained  in  the  doctrines  of  their  Church  ;  realising 
in  their  own  experience  the  truth  and  value  of  her  sacramental  system,  and  yet  under- 
valuing no  one  of  the  other  means  and  channels  of  Grace.  Men  and  women  who, 
almost  uncondously  live  and  work  as  Missionaries,  casting,  like  St.  Peter,  the  shadow 
-of  their  influence  on  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  in  society,  in  business,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Church  is  really  to  leaven  our  domestic  and  social  life,  she 
must  consider  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  her  work.  It  is  a  blessed  thing 
to  be  gathering  in  the  callous  and  the  outcast ;  but  it  is  no^  less  blessed  to  be 
building  up  the  Spiritual  Temple.  I  question  if  a  few  great  saints  will  not  do  more  for 
this  work  of  ingathering,  and  exercise  a  far  more  powerful  influence  on  the  coming  age, 
than  hundreds  of  average  Christixms,  who  remain  in  the  childhood  of  their  first 
awakening,  instead  of  growing  up  into  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  the  Manhood  of 
-Christ. 

There,  my  lord,  are  three  simple  means  by  which  the  relation  between  the  Churdi 
•and  the  Upper  Classes  may  become  closer : — 

I.  Let  there  be  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  one-ness  of  clergy  and  laity. 

II.  Let  there  be  more  earnest  effort  to  embody  this  fact  m  the  practical  details  of 
domestic  and  social  life. 

III.  Let  there  be  more  strength  spent  on  the  inner  body  of  the  faithfid. 

So  shall  our  light  shine  forth  in  every  neighbourhood,  and  by  degrees  in  every  house 
of  this  great  England  ;  so  the  Church  will  be  uplifted  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  were 
in  her,  but  not  of  her  ;  and  many  who  have  been  confirmed  in  carelessness,  because 
they  were  too  little  reminded  of  holiness  by  the  lives  of  Churchmen,  will  begin  to  con- 
sider their  ways,  to  order  their  conversation  aright,  the  first  step,  as  the  Psalmist  has 
told  us,  towards  seeing  the  Salvation  of  God. 
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(b)  The  DwKr.LiNos  of  the  Poor. 

PAPER. 

The  Rev.  Canon  J.  Erskine  Clarke. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  in  opening  a  block  of  Artisans*  Dwellings  in 
Battersea,  said  that  "  the  Home  is  the  Unit  of  Civilisation."  It  is  so, 
but  it  is  a  great  deal  more.  It  is  an  important  factor  in  maintaining 
morals  and  religion.  Wherefore  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  is  a  subject 
not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  Church  Congress,  though  it  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  little  that  is  new  can  be  said  or  suggested. 

As  it  is  a  frequent  objection  to  the  Congress  that  it  all  ends  in  talk, 
my  aim  will  be  to  consider  what  Church-folk  can  actually  do  to  improve 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Though  at  the  outset  I  wish  to  express  my 
admiration  of  the  way  in  which  the  home  virtues  are  often  maintained 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  spite  of  most  adverse  conditions. 

The  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  so  different  in  town  and  country,  and 
what  may  be  attempted  for  their  improvement  also  so  different,  that  I 
propose  to  treat  of  them : — 

1.  In  villages. 

2.  In  country  towns. 

3.  In  London  and  great  cities. 

I. — As  to  villages.  The  growth  of  Christian  consideration  and  the 
spread  of  elementary  sanitary  knowledge  have  combined  to  improve  the 
rural  cottages  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Probably  also  the  steady 
drift  of  the  tide  of  population /r^w  the  villages  to  the  towns  has  removed 
the  temptation  to  that  over-crowding,  which  is  everywhere  the  special 
bane  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Still  there  is  room  for  improvement 
even  in  the  Arcadian  villages.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  so  many  cases 
the  large  land-owners  round  a  village  have  sold  sites  for  cottage  property 
to  small  jobbing  men  who  cannot  afford  to  improve  the  houses,  or  to 
offend  the  tenants  by  preventing  them  from  taking  lodgers,  contrary  to  the 
•claims  of  decency  and  health. 

I  suppose  that  the  reluctance  of  the  land-owners  to  build  cottages  on 
their  estates  may  have  been  fostered  by  the  old  Poor  Law,  which  made 
every  parish  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  poor.  Hence 
farmers  preferred  that  their  labourers  should  live  in  a  village  some  miles 
off,  seeing  that  when  they  became  past  work,  the  parish  in  which  they 
lived  would  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Union  of  Parishes  Act  throws  the  burden  equally  on  all 
the  parishes  in  the  Union;  nevertheless  the  hardship  still  remains 
from  the  old  state  of  things,  that  labourers  have  to  walk  two  or  three 
miles  to  and  from  their  work. 

Where  they  can  do  so,  the  rural  clergy  may  well  urge  on  land-owners 
the  duty  of  building  cottages  for  their  labourers,  or  of  allowing  them  to 
build  for  themselves  on  some  Co-operative  or  Loan  Society  plan. 

And  here  it  may  just  be  noted,  though  almost  self-evident,  that  village 
life  seems  to  do  better  where  the  cottages  are  scattered  here  and  there 
and  where  they  stand  back  from  the  road  with  their  little  front  garden, 
than  ivhere  they  are  built  in  a  row  flush  on  the  path-way. 

The  poor  are  very  sensitive  about  advice  on  such  matters,  but  I  have 
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put  in  a  note*  the  titles  of  some  of  the  tracts  of  the  Ladies*  Sanitary 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Dwellings,  which  may  be  useful  for 
judicious  distribution. 

2.  In  most  country  towns  the  labourer,  if  in  work  and  sober,  can 
generally  provide  himself  with  a  comfortable  and  healthy  house  on 
reasonable  terms.  The  out-skirts  of  such  towns  as  Derby,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  York,  show  long  rows  of  houses,  which,  if  not  verj*  pictur- 
esque, are  comfortable  and  convenient,  and  are  let  at  rates  which,  while 
they  repay  the  builder,  do  not  press  unduly  on  the  labourer. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  poor.  It  i^  a  misnomer  to  speak  of 
men  as  poor — a  grievous  mistake  to  deal  with  men  as  \yooT — ^merely 
because  they  receive  weekly  wages  instead  of  quarterly  stipends.  Many 
a  black-handed  artisan  is  far  less  poor  than  the  incumbent  of  a  Ped 
district  with  his  half-yearly  permanent  annuity  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  or  the  rector  of  a  rural  parish,  who  cannot  find  a 
tenant  for  his  glebe. 

Artisans  and  labourers,  if  even  moderately  sober,  can  have  a  conve- 
nient cottage,  perhaps  with  a  bit  of  garden,  in  most  provincial  towns. 

The  improvident,  grown  old  or  having  lost  health,  widows  and  aged 
women  without  relatives,  these  cannot  jxiy  the  rent  of  a  cottage,  and 
gradually  sink,  often  by  inevitable  and  unblameworthy  misfortune,  lower 
and  lower,  until  they  come  to  occupy  only  a  room  in  the  wretched 
tenements  in  the  airless  courts  and  alleys  which  I  am  sorr>'  to  find  still 
exist  in  that  parish  of  your  town  where  I  entered  on  my  independent 
ministry  now  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Into  these  courts  there  drift  also  the  hapless  wives  and  children  of 
the  men  who  spend  their  wages  at  the  gin  palaces,  which  are  never  far 
away  from  such  quarters  of  a  town.  The  airlessness  of  their  homes,  the 
poisonous  closeness  of  the  places  in  w^hich  they  sleej),  making  spiiits 
almost  a  physical  necessity  before  the  men  or  women  can  face  the  duties 
of  the  day,  and  spirits  and  the  spirit  vaults  are  their  unfailing  resource 
until  they  creep  into  the  foul  and  loathsome  dens  in  which  they  sleep. 
These,  verily,  are  dwellings  of  the  poor  which  need  to  be  swept  away. 
And  do  not  think  I  have  used  too  exaggerated  words  in  speaking  of  foul 
and  loathsome  dens.  I  have  the  Report  of  the  Artisans*  Dwellings* 
Committee,  presented  to  the  Town  Council  of  Derby,  on  Nov.  9th, 
1878.  I  will  gather  a  few  statements  from  the  personal  observations  of 
H.M.  Inspector  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Local  (Government 
Board  in  London. 

There  are  in  Derby  more  than  a  score  of  streets  where  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  houses  and  inhabitants  is  bad.  IValker  Lanty 
in*  my  first  parish,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Borough,  is  the 
largest  insanitary  area.  Most  of  the  houses  are  jxist  rejxiir,  and  in 
not  a  few  cases  they  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  whose  sole  income  is 
derived  from  the  rental  of  habitations  which  are  sinking  into  decay,  and 
which  they  have  no  means   to  improve  or   rebuild.      One    tenement, 
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unworthy  of  the  name  of  house,  consists  of  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  living  room,  11  ft  sin.  by  6ft.  5in.  and  6ft.  high;  the  bed- 
room, 13ft  loin.  by  6ft.,  and  6ft.  high. 

In  another  court  there  are  24  houses  all  more  or  less  ruinous ;  some 
are  untenanted  only  because  absolutely  untenantable  and  unsafe  through 
decay.  There  are  windows  which  will  not  open,  and  window  frames 
without  glass,  a  cruel,  yet  merciful  ventilation.  A  gutter  runs  through 
the  sleeping  room.  The  yard  is  mostly  unpaved,  uneven,  full  of  puddles 
of  rain  water,  and  glutted  with  the  ordure  and  filth  of  years.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  place  is  that  of  an  experiment  to  degrade  and  dehumanise 
the  inhabitants.  The  only  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  owner  is  found 
in  the  collection  of  the  weekly  rent. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Government  Inspector,  and  I  might 
multiply  similar  extracts.  I  fear  that  in  every  town  there  are  some  such 
rookeries,  in  which  the  poorest  of  the  poor  have  their  habitation. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  called  "  grandmotherly  government "  to  try  to 
interfere  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  this  matter,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  the  people  you  need  to  improve  as  well  as  the  places.  Still  I 
think  that  it  is  wise  economy  in  municipal  bodies  to  put  in  force  the 
Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement  Acts  of  Mr.  Torrens 
and  Sir  Richard  Cross,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Corporation  of 
Derby  flinched  from  the  expenditure  of  ;£34,ooo,  which,  if  it  had  laid 
^1,500  a  year  on  the  rates  for  one  purpose,  would  have  relieved  them 
of  far  more  in  the  poor  rate  and  police  rate. 

It  is  in  the  eddies  and  back-waters  of  a  stream  that  its  scum  and  drift 
wood  gather,  and  the  vilest  and  most  degraded  of  the  population 
invariably  eddy  and  drift  into  the  courts  and  cul  de  s<u  streets,  where 
there  is  not  even  the  public  opinion  of  wayfarers  of  the  poorest  class  to 
save  them  from  themselves. 

It  plainly  is  not  the  duty  of  public  bodies  to  provide  the  working 
classes  with  dwellings  at  greatly  lower  rents  than  the  market  value  paid 
elsewhere,  but  the  municipality  may  well  interfere  to  check  such  neglect 
of  sanitary  conditions  as  lead  to  pauperism  and  crime,  so  costly  to  the 
ratepayer,  and  to  preventible  disease,  the  germs  of  which  are  wafted  from 
these  plague-spots  to  adjacent  neighbourhoods. 

It  is  in  these  rookeries  that  you  find  those  registered  lodging  houses 
which  are  the  dwellings  of  thousands  of  the  poor,  who  are  just 
able  to  keep  out  of  the  Casual  Wards  of  the  Workhouse.  Many  of 
these  are  hawkers,  coster-mongers,  or  beggars  who  day  by  day  go  forth 
from  these  insanitary  over-crowded  hovels  to  earn. their  scanty  livelihood 
among  the  well-to-do  or  even  wealthy  classes,  and  who  often  carry  with 
them  the  infection  of  fever  or  small-pox. 

3.  It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  London 
and  great  cities. 

I  can  speak  only  of  London,  which  of  course  presents  all  the  features 
of  city  life  in  an  intense  form  and  in  vast  proportions. 

The  value  of  land  in  London,  the  consequent  high  rents,  and  the 
necessity  for  many  workers,  male  and  female,  living  within  reach  of  the 
shops  or  warehouses  which  employ  them,  makes  it  very  difficult  even 
for  the  sober  and  thrifty  to  find  suitable  dwelling  for  a  family,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  children  have  to  be  brought  up  are  truly 
deplorable. 
29 
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A  witness  stated  before  the  Lords*  Committee  on  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Improvement  Bill,  in  1877,  that  she,  her  husband,  three  working 
sons,  and  a  younger  girl  and  boy,  all  lived  in  a  room  14  feet  by  13. 
In  another  case  a  husband  and  wife  and  eight  children,  the  eldest 
twelve,  most  of  them  sickly,  all  lived  in  one  room. 

This  one  room  cannot  be  had  under  six  or  seven  shillings  a  week,  and 
how  can  a  labourer  earning  20s.  to  25s.  a  week  afford  this  money  for  two 
rooms. 

A  manifest  suggestion  is  that  these  people  should  live  in  the  suburbs, 
as  we  know  too  well  in  Battersea,  thousands  of  them  do,  but  this  is 
impossible  for  many  workmen.  Shoemakers  and  tailors  have  to  go  to 
the  shops  which  employ  them  for  orders  often  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  must  live  within  a  short  walk.  It  levies  a  heavy  tax  on  many 
labourers  of  lower  work  and  wages,  to  add  several  miles  walking  to  their 
daily  labour,  and  to  force  them  to  get  their  mid-day  meal  at  a  public- 
house. 

Moreover,  there  are  disadvantages  connected  with  workmen's  quarters 
even  in  the  suburbs,  which  I  may  note  hereafter. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  places  in  I^ndon  where  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  are  more  depressing,  where  there  is  more  terrible  over-crowding 
than  the  district  known  as  the  Five  Dials,  in  Soho ;  and  it  saves  the 
philanthropist  from  absolute  despair  to  find  that  character  and  family 
life  of  the  most  tender  kind  can  be  maintained  under  such  diffi- 
culties. "  Miss  Stanley,  in  an  interesting  volume,  "  Work  about  the 
Five  Dials,"*  writesi  "  Many  working  people  I  know  have  lived  ten  and 
twenty  years  as  weekly  tenants,  paying  there  ;;^i2or;£i3a  year  for  one 
room.  One  family  I  know  have  been  in  the  same  room  44  years,  and 
another  came  into  their  room  on  the  death  of  the  mother,  which  has 
made  an  occupancy  of  the  same  family  of  over  60  years." — (page  243) 
"  There  are  many  families  I  know  where  the  brightness  and  cheerfulness 
of  the  wife,  the  steady  intelligent  work  of  the  husband,  the  well  brought 
up  children,  make  a  London  working  man's  home,  though  it  may  consist 
of  one  or  two  rooms,  as  happy  as  any  in  England." — (page  247).  Vigorous 
efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  provide  better  dwellings  for  the 
poor  near  the  centres  of  employment,  by  building  blocks  of  houses 
divided  into  small  tenements. 

A  committee  of  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society  issued  last 
year  an  exhaustive  Report  of  the  working  of  such  schemes.t 

It  appears,  however,  that  these  tenements  attract  a  class  of  tenants  far 
above  the  very  poor,  and  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  the  very  poor 
rise  in  the  social  scale  to  fill  the  places  left  vacant.  The  Peabody  Houses, 
built  from  the  munificent  bequest  of  half-a-million  by  the  American  of 
that  name,  have  been,  and  are  an  immense  and  increasing  boon  to  the 
workmen  of  London  for  the  last  twenty  years.  An  effort  is  made  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  these  dwellings  really  for  the  poorer  folk.  No  man  is 
admitted  whose  average  earnings  are  over  20s,  a  week — but  as  the  men 
become  steadier  and  more  industrious,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  their 
improved  abodes,  their  earnings  increase,  and  in  1876  the  average  earn- 
ings of  each  head  of  a  family  in  these  buildings  was  ^i  4s.  4}d. 

•  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1878. 
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It  is  from  a  Churchman's  point  of  view  a  defect  in  this  noble 
benefaction,  that  the  Peabody  Trustees  feel  themselves  precluded  by 
the  terms  of  the  Trust  from  contributing  to  any  place  of  worship,  so  that 
a  parish  already  over  burdened  with  poor,  may  have  added  to  it  several 
hundred  struggling  families,  with  absolutely  no  aid  from  those  who  are 
the  landlords,  and  amongst  these  struggling  folk  there  will  be  those  who 
will  claim  the  clergyman's  aid  in  sickness  or  trouble,  who  will  expect 
to  find  a  place  iti  his  Sunday  School  for  their  children  and  in  the  Parish 
Church  for  themselves.  < 

I  fear  that  other  companies  which  have  blocks  of  industrial  dwellings 
equally  ignore  any  religious  instincts  in  their  tenants — which  is  as  impolitic 
as  it  is  unfair.  The  Shaftesbury  Estate,  in  the  Parish  of  Battersea, 
though  its  shares  are  largely  held  by  clergy,  yet  has  a  bye-law-  that  there 
is  to  be  no  public-house,  no  Church,  no  chapel  within  its  borders.  The 
result  of  the  public-house  proviso  being  simply  to  send  a  great  accession 
of  trade  to  the  public-houses  on  the  margin  of  the  estate,  which  are 
under  no  special  control,  whereas  it  would  surely  have  been  more  in  the 
interests  of  temperance  to  have  on  their  own  ground  public-houses  at 
rents  low  enough  to  give  their  owners  a  livelihood,  without  being  tempted 
by  competition  to  adulteration  or  vicious  allurements,  and  with  specified 
hours  of  opening  and  closing.  Yet  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate  and  the 
Queen's  Park  Estate,  of  the  same  company  in  North  London,  do  provide 
excellent  cottage  dwellings,  which  are  a  boon  to  the  artisan  class. 

As  I  have  already  said,  poor  folk,  who  seek  a  dwelling  in  the  suburbs, 
have  difficulties  and  dangers  as  well  as  those  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  city. 
The  parish  of  Battersea  has  increased  more  rapidly  with  small  cottage 
property  than  any  district  of  London,  save  only  Tottenham.  We  have  acres 
on  acres  covered  and  being  covered  with  small  houses.  Yet  even  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  chief  centres  of  employment,  rents  are  dear,  and 
the  dwellings  run  up  for  the  labouring  classes  are  in  many  respects  worse 
than  those  which,  in  London  itself,  were  built  for  a  higher  class,  but  have 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  are  now  crowded  with  the  poorest.  In  those  old 
neighbourhoods  the  roadways  are  good,  the  walls  substantial,  the  drainage 
decent ;  but  in  such  suburbs  as  Battersea  and  Tottenham,  a  landowner  sells 
an  estate  to  a  speculative  builder,  who  pays  for  it  with  borrowed  money. 
He  at  once  cuts  down  trees,  if  any  exist.  He  carts  off  gravel  and  sand,  and 
fills  up  with  refuse.  He  marks  out  roads  as  close  as  the  Metropolitan 
Board  permits.  He  runs  up  rows  of  small  houses  of  the  cheapest  brick, 
and  the  thinnest  permitted  construction.  He  gets  his  bricks  and  timber 
on  credit,  and  pays  this  by  a  mortgage  from  an  insurance  office,  which  is 
given  when  the  roof  timbers  are  on.  His  one  object  is  to  sell  or  lease  the 
houses  as  soon  as  possible,  and  so  the  drains  are  of  the  cheapest  kind. 
The  road  is  not  made  up,  everything  is  scamped  under  a  showy  outside, 
to  tempt  the  inexperienced  purchaser.  Thus  it  happens  that,  even  in 
such  suburbs  as  Battersea,  poor  folk  have  for  years  to  wade  through  mud 
and  slush  to  their  doors  because  their  landlords  will  not,  or  cannot,  pay 
their  apportionment  to  the  District  Board  which  is  required  before  the 
Parish  will  make  up  the  roadway  and  take  it  as  public  property.  It 
should  surely  be  a  condition  of  building  a  new  street  that  a  sufficient 
sum  should  be  deposited  with  the  District  Board  for  the  channelling, 
kerbing,  and  paving  the  road.  The  poor  tenants  of  these  suburban 
roads  find  that  vile  smells  and  gases  creep  Up  through  the  thin  floors. 
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and  the  untrapped  drains  which  have  no  proper  connection  with  the 
sewer  in  the  street,  and  there  is  no  official  whose  duty  it  is  to  insist  on 
this  connection  being  rightly  made.  Moreover,  the  rents  are  so  high 
that  pretentious  sorcalled  villa  houses  are  built  with  two  or  three  kitchen 
grates  to  one  front  door,  and  there  is  aad  and  demoralising  over- 
crowding ev^n  in  streets  where  the  outward  appearance  would  not  lead 
you  to  expect  it. 

And  what  can  the  Church  do  to  remedy  these  evils  ?  Seeing  the 
conspicuous  place  which  sanitation  holds  in  the  Mosaic  code,  and  the 
time  which  our  Blessed  Lord  spent  in  doing  good  to  the  body^  plain 
truths  on  these  matters  might  well  be  rung  out  from  time  to  time  from  the 
pulpit.  In  schools  instruction  and  prizes  might  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  simple  laws  of  health.  Mothers'  meetings  might  have  readings  on 
the  subject,  and  temperance  teachers  might  show  how  close  the  con- 
nection between  dirt  and  drink.  Yet  these  are  after  all  only  indirect 
remedies.  I  would  fain  describe  a  direct  method  which  has  won 
signal  success,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  Leeds,  Bristol,  Notting- 
ham, and  other  places.  It  is  the  method  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  and  is 
described  in  her  "  Homes  of  the  London  Poor."*  The  gist  of  the  plan 
is  that  landlords  should  do  their  duty\  and  take  as  kindly  interest  in 
their  tenants  in  the  narrow  lanes  and  courts  of  the  city  as  they  do  in 
their  tenants  of  neat  cottages  and  cosy  farm-houses  on  their  estate  in  the 
shires.  Many  of  these  squalid  courts  and  alleys  really  belong  even 
to  noble  owners.  In  many  cases,  through  collectors  and  solicitors, 
the  rents  of  these  poor  places  filter  into  the  bank  account  of  the  rich  and 
great,  yea  even  of  the  religious,  but  alas  !  the  tenements  do  not  bear  any 
marks  of  their  care,  though  there  are  in  those  courts  as  loyal  English 
hearts  as  ever  loved  or  reverenced  the  squire  of  the  village. 

Miss  Hill's  plan  is  that  the  duties  of  landlord  and  landlady  should  he 
righteously  done^  and  she  has  set  the  example  of  doing  it  herself,  and  of 
training  others  to  do  it.  And  her  experiment  has  been  worked  on  a 
large  scale.  Four  years  ago  £^  50,000  of  such  poor  property  was  managed 
by  Miss  Hill.  Absence  from  England  then  obliged  her  to  get  rid  of  the 
responsibility,  and  now  it  is  managed  on  the  same  lines  by  the  owners 
or  their  agents.  ;£'i  2,000  worth  was  bought  for  such  reformation  in 
London  last  year.  Time  would  fail  me  to  follow  her  in  the  thrill- 
ing details.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  should  read  her 
papers,  and  if  they  wish  to  work,  I  am  authorised  to  say,  they  may 
consult  herself.t  Miss  Hill's  successes  have  been  won  in  dealing  with 
the  very  poorest  of  the  poor.  To  give  only  one  example.  Eleven 
houses  of  ten  rooms  each,  in  the  worst  court  in  Marylebone,  were  placed 
under  her  care.  The  occupants  of  the  rooms  were  the  poorest  class  of 
those  who  have  any  settled  home.  The  next  grade  below  being 
vagrants,  who  sleep  in  common  lodging-houses.  When  Miss  Hill  took 
possession,  the  interior  of  the  houses  was  sickening ;  stale  fish,  rotting 
cabbage,  every  sort  of  dirt  lying  in  the  passages,  the  stairs  inches  thick 
in  dirt  so  hardened  that  the  shovel  had  to  be  used,  the  bannisters  were 
gone,  having  been  burnt  as  firewood,  there  was  haurdly  any  water  to  be 
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had,  the  windows  were  smashed,  and  the  openings  stopped  with  filthy 
rags,  the  rain  dripped  through  the  roof.  The  front  door  of  the  dark 
passages  stood  open  day  and  night,  and  "when  Miss  Hill  had  at  first  to 
go  in  the  evening  to  collect  the  rents,  for  most  of  the  tenants  were  out 
all  day  and  were  afraid  to  trust  the  money  to  a  neighbour,  she  had  to 
grope  her  way  to  each  door.  Sometimes,  when  after  knocking  in  vain 
she  pushed  open  the  door,  she  would  find  a  drunken  woman  lying  on  a 
black  mass  which  served  as  a  bed,  or  in  answer  to  her  knock  a  man 
would  thrust  the  rent  money  through  a  chink,  putting  his  foot  against  it 
to  prevent  its  opening  wide  enough  to  admit  her.  In  two  years  Miss 
Hill  made  these  houses  clean  and  sanitary,  and  what  was  far  harder,  she 
changed  the  tenants  from  paupers  or  semi-paupers  into  independent 
workers,  she  got  at  the  hearts  of  the  people,  reformed  their  lives, 
improved  their  whole  condition,  and  yet  made  the  property  pay  better 
than  it  did  before.  The  principle  on  which  Miss  Hill  works  is  that  a 
lady  becomes  the  real  landlady  of  these  poor  tenements,  and  does  the 
work  personally,  or  by  like-minded  deputy. 

The  low  class  of  landlords  and  landladies  who  own  or  manage  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorest  are  answerable  for  much  evil.  These  landladies 
are  either  struggling,  cheated,  much-worried  long-suffering  women,  soured 
by  constant  dealing  with  untrustworthy  people,  embittered  by  loss,  a 
prey  to  the  worst  lodgers,  whom  they  allow  to  fall  into  debt  and  are 
afraid  to  turn  out  lest  they  lose  the  amount  due  to  them,  without  spirit 
or  education  to  devise  improvements,  or  capital  to  execute  them,  never 
able  to  use  the  power  given  by  their  position  to  bring  order  into 
the  lives  of  their  tenants,  being  too  frequently  under  their  complete 
control.  Many  landladies  are  even  worse  than  this  —  bullying, 
violent,  passionate,  revengeful,  cowardly.  They  alternately  cajole  and 
threaten,  but  rarely  intend  to  carry  out  either  their  promises  or  threats. 
Harsh  without  principle,  weakly  indulgent  towards  evil,  given  to  lying 
and  swearing,  too  covetous  to  be  drunken,  yet  indulgent  to  any  lodger 
who  will  "treat"  them,  their  influence  is  incalculably  mischievous. 

Instead  of  such  demoralising  relationship.  Miss  Hill  and  her  workers 
themselves  do  the  landlady's  bounden  duty  with  firmness,  and  yet  with 
sympathy.  Week  by  week  they  collect  the  rent  They  allow  no  arrears. 
If  the  rent  is  not  ready,  notice  to  quit  is  served,  and  the  tenants  know 
that  it  is  meant.  This  principle  Miss  Hill  declares  to  be  vital — (i^  because 
it  strikes  one  blow  at  the  credit  system,  the  curse  of  the  poor ;  (2)  because 
it  prevents  large  losses  from  bad  debts,  and  prevents  the  tenant  from 
thinking  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  remain,  however  bad  his  conduct 
may  be,  because  so  much  would  be  lost  by  his  being  turned  out ;  (3) 
because  the  mere  fact  that  the  man  is  kept  up  to  his  duty  is  a  help  to 
him,  increases  his  self-respect  and  his  hope  of  doing  better.  Yet  under- 
neath this  firm  discipline  the  tenants  know  that  there  lies  a  genuine 
individual  friendliness  based  on  intimate  knowledge,  and  that  the  land- 
lady will  readily  help  to  get  them  work,  or  even  give  them  work,  if  it  be 
possible. 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  proved  by  practical  experience,  that  if  we 
can  get  the  richer  either  themselves  to  undertake  the  duties  of  landlord 
in  a  poor  neighbourhood,  or  to  ensure  a  sufficient  measure  of  wise 
personal  supervision  by  educated.  Christian,  sympathetic  workers  acting 
as  their  representatives,  we  achieve  results  not  attainable  otherwise.     It 
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is  little  use  for  a  landlord  to  put  cottage  property  in  repair  and  leave  it. 
The  work  would  soon  be  undone  by  the  bad  habits  of  the  people.  You 
cannot  deal  with  the  tenants  and  the  houses  separately.  The  only  hope  is 
that  both  may  be  improved  together.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  all 
owners  of  cottage  property  ought  to  consider  the  immense  power  they 
hold  in  their  hands,  and  the  influence  for  good  they  may  exercise  by  the 
wise  use  of  that  power.  When  they  delegate  their  responsibility  to 
others,  let  them  take  care  to  whom  they  entrust  it,  and  let  them  beware 
lest  through  sub-letting  their  property^  the  power  falls  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  neither  will  nor  power  to  use  it  aright. 

The  management  of  details  will  seldom  remain  with  large  owners, 
but  they  may  choose  trustworthy  representatives  and  keep  as  much 
interest  in  their  tenants  as  is  done  by  good  landlords  in  the  country. 
Some  persons  who  do  not  own  such  property,  might  well  consider  whether 
they  might  not  by  purchasing  a  court  or  street,  and  dealing  with  it 
righteously,  confer  lasting  benefits  on  their  poorer  neighbours,  without 
diminution  of  their  own  income,  and  perchance  with  the  addition  of  a 
much  needed  interest  in  their  own  life.  I  can  conceive  no  way  in 
which  a  young  man,  who  aspired  to  useful  public  life  as  a  magistrate  or 
member  of  Parliament,  could  better  qualify  himself  to  deal  with  the 
problems  which  affect  the  social  condition  of  the  poor  than  by  under- 
taking such  work.  But  the  success  of  the  plan  does  not  depend  on  the 
houses  being  the  property  of  the  Superintendent ;  good  yeoman  service 
may  be  done  by  any  one  undertaking  to  manage  a  court  or  group  of 
tenants  for  the  owner. 

If  only  those  who  have  the  love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  who  see 
even  in  the  poorest,  and  most  battered  specimens  of  humanity,  those  for 
whom  He  died,  would  help  the  poor  towards  self-support  and  self-respect, 
with  wise  patience  and  true  sympathy,  then  there  would  be,  not  only 
improvement  in  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  tenants,  but 
material  things  would  amend  also,  and  cleanliness,  brightness,  health, 
and  order  would  be  found,  even  in  what  seem  now  the  most  hopeless 
and  wretched  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 


ADDRESSES. 

C.  Meymott   Tidy,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
of  Forensic  Medicine  at  the  London   Hospital,  &c 

Homes  for  the  poor  are  of  two  kinds — small  and  separate  houses,  let  out  more 
or  less  in  tenements;  and  what  are  popularly  known  as  "model  lodging  houses." 
I  stated  the  objections  I  entertain  to  this  latter  method  of  housing  our  poorer 
brethren,  in  a  paper  I  read  at  the  Church  Congress  eight  years  ago.  Of  what  I 
then  said,  I  have  nothing  to  withdraw.  The  experience  of  ten  years  and  more  as 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  a  London  district  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
people,  has  only  strengthened  the  opinions  I  then  expressed.  I  gladly,  however,  accept 
the  invitation  you  have  offered  me,  to  add  a  few  further  words,  regarding  the  subject 
from  a  more  general  view  point.  I  am  fully  aware  that  any  doubts  thrown  on  the 
advantages  of  the  model  lodging  house  are  likely  to  provoke  two  classes  of  oppooentfc 
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The  first  is  the  class  of  successful  shareholders  (for  model  lodging  houses  have  proved 
a  good  investment),  and  the  second^  those  who  look  upon  reform  (no  matter  what  shape 
it  takes)  as  the  right  thing.  But  I  take  it  as  a  principle  that  a  reform  which  fills 
people's  pockets,  needs  at  all  times  to  be  very  narrowly  scanned.  There  are  three 
sorts  of  reform,  (i)  Reform  for  the  better,  (2)  reform  for  the  worse,  and  (3)  a 
reform  which,  with  certain  alterations,  is  practically  identical  with  what  preceded 
it.  I  will  not  say  to  which  class  the  model  lodging  house  as  a  reform  in  housing 
our  poor  in  my  opinion  belongs,  but  in  spite  of  what  interested  money-makers  may 
say,  I  am  certain  it  is  not  the  first.  But  you  may  reply — well,  at  any  rate,  the 
model  lodging  house  has  met  the  evil  of  overcrowding.  That  I  question.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  annoyance  arising  from  a  lot  of  children,  is  soon  felt  and 
remedied  in  the  private  tenement.  Poor  men,  with  their  quiver  fiiU,  find  it  difficult 
to  get  lodgings  in  London,  for  the  proprietors  know  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
letting  their  rooms  to  more  desirable,  or  less  undesirable,  tenants.  •  The  resource  of 
the  large  familied  man  has  become  the  model  lodging  house,  where  everyone  being 
an  offender,  no  one  dare  complain  of  his  neighbour.  Hence  comes  overcrowding. 
Nor  again  is  underletting  uncommon  in  these  buildings.  I  shall  not  repeat  other 
objections  I  have  urged  to  these  huge  aggregations  of  stalls  for  human  souls.  I 
am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  question  is  a  difficult  one ;  all  I  mean  is  that 
the  model  lodging  house  cls  now  conducted  does  not  solve  it.  What  then,  you  say 
to  me,  have  you  to  suggest  ?  I  will  trouble  you  with  a  few  general  thoughts  only. 
Let  us  boldly  face  the  difficulty.  To  supply  existing  defects,  we  require  two  factors, 
firstf  a  poor  man  who  values  the  health  and  the  morals  of  his  children,  and 
secondly^  a  rich  man,  or  a  rich  authority,  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  supply  the  poor  man's  needs.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  former 
thinks  too  little,  and  often  cares  too  little  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his  offspring, 
whilst  the  latter  will  mix  up  his  schemes  of  benevolence  with  business,  and  his  philan- 
thropy with  profits.  First  of  all,  then,  you  must  educate  the  poorer  classes  to  see 
the  necessity  and  advantages  of  sanitary  improvements ;  this  done,  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  their  knowledge.  No  theory  by  itself  is  of  much  good ; 
it  will  evaporate  on  the  first  pinch.  Large  families,  coming  on  fast  and  thick, 
commonly  tend  to  dissipate  the  very  highest  principles.  Who  are  the  proper  people 
to  undertake  the  duty  of  providing  house  accommodation  for  our  poor? 
Shall  I  have  your  sympathies  when  I  say  that  large  families,  so  far  from  being  a 
curse,  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  blessing  to  society  ?  At  any  rate,  he  who  deserves 
most  of  his  country,  is  the  father  of  the  most  children,  for  he  is  a  citizen  with  a 
large  stake  in  the  country.  And  if  this  be  so — and  I  honestly  believe  it — it  seems 
to  me  that  the  buildings  for  the  poorer  classes  (and  that  is  practically  identical  with 
saying  the  morality  of  the  poorer  classes)  should  be  taken  in  hand,  not  by  building 
speculators,  nor  by  building  societies,  but  by  the  State  itself,  room  being  thus 
provided  for  the  healthy  development  of  the  children  of  the  poor — the  future  men 
and  women  of  our  country.  But  where  are  the  houses  to  be  erected?  Now,  I 
admit  that  our  working  population  is  more  needed  now  than  formerly  at  certain 
centres,  and  that,  as  a  result,  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  a  narrowing  of  the 
elbow  room  of  society.  Still  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  dare  to  say  that 
modem  improvements  had  not  kept  pace  with  these  requirements.  The  steam 
ei^ne  (that  great  dviliser)  has  annihilated  space,  and  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
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distance  from  the  scene  of  work  entail  upon  the  labourer.     Let  roe  say  plainly  what 

I  mean  :    The  State,  having  taken  the  matter  up,  should  banish  workmen's  dwellings 

out  of  London  and  large  towns  generally,  and  men  should  be  encouraged  by  the 

superior    and    cheaper    accommodation     offered     in    outlying  districts — ^in    other 

words,  the  chances  of  good  health  for  soul  and  body — to  seek  their  homes  away 

from  the  close  and  stifling  atmosphere  in  which  they  work.     That  this  can  only  be 

effected   by   State   enactments  that  recognise   the    evil    of  the    close  packing  of 

human  souls,  and  supply  the  defect  by  opening  out  greater  advantages  in  dwellings 

more    widely    dispersed,    but    still    easily   accessible,    is    evident.    And    here  I 

digress  for  a  moment      You  say,  you   talked  of  health  and  of  morality  resulting 

from    increased    house    accommodation.        Vou     remind     me    that     our    upper 

classes,  with  all   the  room  at   their  command,  with   the  most   perfect  of  perfect 

sanitary  arrangements,  and  with  a  hundred  other  advantages  of  which  our  poor  are 

deprived,  seem  as  liable  to  contagion  and  infection  as  the  poor.  *  You  tell  me  that 

the  morality  of  a  crowded  cabin  is  often  higher  than  that  of  the  noblest,  airiest  mansioik 

It  is  quite  true.     Separation — isolation — is  not  morality.    But  I  contend  all  the  same, 

"  that  if  you  huddle  human  beings  together  like  animals,  the  chances  are  they  will  take 

the  hint  and  make  beasts  of  themselves."    I  should  be  the  first  to  admit  that  you  only 

see  amongst  the  poor  those  uglier  aspects  of  vice  which  are  just  as  rampant,  although 

perhaps  less  ugly  because  glossed  over  and  palliated,  amongst  the  rich.     I  admit,  too, 

that  the  vice  behind  the  silken  curtain,  is  the  same  impudent  loathsome  thing  as  that 

which  struts  the  streets,  or  sprawls  in  the  dark  comer  upon  its  bed  of  frowsy  rags.  No 

one  doubts  but  that  one  man  is  uncommonly  like  another,  or  that  the  richer  classes 

are  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  the  poorer.     Admit  then  (for  you  cannot  help  it) 

that  men  are  men,  no  matter  their  position,  and  that  humanity  is  one,  we  are  tempted 

to  ask  ourselves — Where  do  they  differ  ?    It  is  certain  that  different  classes  of  men  do 

differ,  and  that  entirely,  from  one  another.     For  myself,  I  believe  the  difference  to  be 

this,  and   this  alone,  thai  their  temptations  differ.     Our  wisdom  as  Sanitarians,  as 

Christians — will  the  clergy  pardon  my  adding,  it  is  essentially  the  wisdom  demanded 

of  the  priestly  office — is  to  learn  what  are  the  evils  of  a  particular  class.     It  b  no 

argument  against  education  to  tell  me  that  the  nobleman's  son  trained  at  Eton  has 

turned  out  a  greater  dolt  than  the  gutter  child,  who  picked  up  his  learning  in  much  the 

same  way  as  he  did  his  food.     It  is  no  argument  to  remind  me  that  religious  men  hate 

too  of^en  had  irreligious  sons  ;  or  that  moral  philosophers  Yizye  not  always  been  moral 

men.    Admit  it  all,  and  we  answer,  it  has  occurred  in  spite  of,  and  not  as  the  resmltef, 

all  that  was  done  for  them  and  all  they  learned.     And  now,  one  word  on  the  general 

construction  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.      We  live  in  a  country  where  there  is  little 

opportunity  for  the  out-door  life  such  as  we  find  in  warmer  regions.     If  then  we  would 

cherish  in  our  poor  a  love  of  home  and  family,  and  take  them  from  the  indolence  and 

dissipation  engendered  in  them  by  their  making  a  home  of  the  streets,  there  are  some 

important  points  in  the  general  arrangements  of  the  poor  man*s  house  demanding 

attention.     The  Jirst  is  plenty  of  light ;  the  second,  plenty  of  air  (without  draughts) ; 

and  the  third,  a  feeling  of  security.     The  latter  point  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 

about  which  I  shall  say  a  word.      I  mean  by  a  feeling  of  security  the  arrangements 

necessary  to  make  the  poor  feel  they  are  not  overlooked.     And  in  the  matter  of  house 

accommodation,  I  believe  this  to  be  of  far  greater  moment  than  most  people  think. 

It  creates  in  the  inmates  a  proper  sense  of  independence,  and  fosters  the  ties  of  fraSf 
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life.     The  poor  are  very  jealous  of  intrusion,  and  bitterly  resent  the  inquisitiveness  and 
curiosity  of  prying  neighbours.     Encourage  this  feeling,  I  say,  in  every  possible  way 
Much  of  the  uneasiness  of  a  poor  man's  life — the  cause,  in  fact,  of  many  a  brawl — is 
this  lack  of  security,  which  the  higher  and  more  ceremonious  class  possess.      A 
long  and  very  intimate  association  with  our  poor  leads  me  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  gain 
if  some  of  our  well-intentioned  charitable  folk  would  take  this  fact  seriously  to  heart, 
and  in  their  visits  to  the  poor  respect  in  a  higher  degree  than  is  usual,  the  sacredness 
of  £unily  life,  and  the  sanctity  of  a  home.     May  a  layman  venture  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  to  preach  this  little  sermon  to  the  clergy,  even  at  a  Church  Congress.     If  re- 
ligion wants  to  come  at  the  hearth,  it  must  be  content  to  wait  at  the  do<>r.    You  will 
never  reach  men's  hearts  by  invading  their  homes.      But  I  should  violate  my  theory  if 
I  were  not  to  leave  to  the  inmates  themselves  the  arrangement  of  the  interiors  of  their 
houses.     Suggest  to  them  broadly  what  will  conduce  to  their  comfort,  ease,  and  re* 
pose,  but  there  leave  it.     Teach  that  *'  cleanlfness  is  next  to  Godliness,"  but  having 
done  so,  leave  the  details  to  themselves.     The  praises  of  soap  and  water  must  still  be 
sung,  but  it  would  be  an  insult  to  offer  to  scrub  their  floors.     We  must  tell  our  mar- 
riageable girls  that  if  they  want  to  make  good  wives,  and  to  have  sober,  contented 
husbands,  they  must  be  "  cooking  animals,"    And  that  last  thoi^ht  suggests  the  very 
thing  I  wish  to  urge,  and  which  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.     It  has  become  common 
now-a-da3rs  to  start  '*  schools  of  cookery  "  for  our  poor  girls.      If  this  be  considered  a 
mere  temporary  expedient,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  it,  but  I  contend  emphatically  that 
the  best  cookery  school  for  a  girl  is  her  home,  and  that  the  best  instructress  is  her 
mother.     We  do  not  need  *'  culinary  academies,"  or  elaborate  treatises  on  the  culinary 
art,  so  much  as  to  enforce  upon  the  mothers  of  the  present  day,  that  one  duty  they 
owe  their  daughters,  is  to  give  them  every  instruction  in  their  power  in  the  art  of 
not  spoiling  good  food,     I  put  this  forward  as  one  instance  of  a  thought  prominent  in 
my  own  mind  to-night,  that  in  our  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  families 
of  the  working  classes,  we  must  distinguish  between  legitimate  help,  which  will  not 
136  refused,  and  unnecessary  interference,  which  only  irritates  and  annoys,  without 
benefitting  the  class  we  wish  to  serve.     One  word  more.     The  best  way  to  help  the 
poor  is  to  ^  the  thing,  without  discussing  it.     Build  the  poor  man's  house,  so  far  as 
sanitary  needs  are  concerned,  just  as  you  would  your  own,  and  so  give  him  the 
same  chance  in  the  battle  of  life  as  you  possess  yourselves.     But  do  not  go  out 
of  your  way  to  publish  schemes  of  amelioration,  or  you  will  be  suspected  by  our  poorer 
brethren  of  belonging  to  the  class  of  benevolent  impostors.     Be  as  chary  of  such 
schemes,  as  of  that  oddly-named  thing  a  Charity  Organisation  Society,  as  though 
charity  could  be  reduced  to  bookkeeping.     I  know  very  well  that  to  adopt  this  course 
is  a  work  of  self-sacrifice,  and  will  prove  in  the  worldly  sense  unremunerative.       But 
then  charity  on  paper — a  charity  that  is  angry  if  it  be  not  recognised  as  charity — b  not 
charity.     Depend  upon  it,  theU  is  not  charity  which  only  improves  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Poor,  that  it  may  be  the  better  able  to  embellish  its  own. 
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(c)  The  Recreations  of  the  People. 

George  Harwood,  Esq.,   Brownlow   Fold  Mills,  Bolton, 

Lancashire. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  the  proper  relationship  of  the  Church  to  the 
recreations  of  the  people.^  The  problem  involved  is  one  about  which  the  wisest 
men  in  all  ages  have  differed,  and  therefore  I  cannot  pretend  to  offer  joa  any 
certain  solution — I  can  only  make  a  few  suggestions.  In  the  first  place  I  would  say 
that  the  true  solution  is  to  be  sought  in  the  principle  of  what  is  the  right  relationship 
between  the  Church  and  the  World — using  the  term  "  World  "  for  the  outcome  of 
that  natural  man  to  which  the  desire  for  recreation  is  a  radical  instinct.  Now  in 
all  ages — from  the  days  of  the  Nazarites  down  to  our  own  time  of  the  Salvation 
Army — many  earnest  Christians  have  had  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  between  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  of  the  World  there  can  be  only  one  proper  relation- 
ship, viz.,  that  of  antagonism.  The  commands  to  "come  out  from  among  them" 
and  to  "be  separate  "  are  understood  to  mean  that  zealous  Christians  ought  to  have 
as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  recreations  of  the  world.  Now  I  take  it  that  we 
can  all  respect  such  a  feeling  ;  for  probably  most  of  us  who  have  seen  much  of  life 
have  felt  at  times  impelled  to  seek  a  refuge  from  our  sins  and  sorrows  in  some 
ascetic  retirement — have  had  moods  in  which  we  could  have  welcomed  the  studious 
seclusion  of  a  Jerome,  or  even  the  solitary  exposure  of  a  Simeon  Stylites.  But  our 
human  nature,  in  its  best  moods,  tells  us  that  such  conduct  would  be  a  cowardly 
desertion  of  duty  ;  and  our  Christian  religion,  in  its  best  revelation,  tells  us  that  we 
are  not  to  condemn  the  eye,  but  only  its  "lust";  not  the  life,  but  only  its  pride; 
and  that  we  are  not  to  seek  to  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  only  to  be  kept  from  its 
evil.  The  ascetic  harbinger  of  Christianity  declared  that  his  own  glory  must  pale 
before  that  of  Him  who  was  charged  with  coming  "  eating  and  drinking  ;'*  with  beii^ 
"  gluttonous  and  a  winebibber."  Many  people  seem  to  imagine  that  nothing  which 
is  natural  can  be  religious,  so  that  this  life  is  to  be  thought  little  of,  and  this  worid 
looked  askance  at.  But  the  Christian  revelation  was  made  for  this  life  and  this 
world,  and  if  it  cannot  bring  itself  into  tnie  relationship  with  these,  it  will  be  a 
failure.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  this  life  is  so  rich,  for  it  is  the  only  portal  to  any 
other ;  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  this  world  is  so  beautiful — that  flowers  have  sudi 
colours,  and  birds  such  songs  ;  that  there  is  such  a  glory  in  the  sky  and  in  the  clouds, 
in  the  grass  and  in  the  waves — for  all  this  beauty  is  but  the  voice  of  God  telling  us  that 
we  must  strive  to  be  in  harmony  with  nature  ;  that  we,  too,  "  must  make  our  lives 
sublime."  Unless  creation  is  a  blunder,  man's  life  ought  to  be  beautiful  and  joyous— 
and  this  beauty  and  joy  will,  for  the  majority,  have  to  be  largely  sought  in  what  are 
called  recreations — Heaven  knows  that  they  have  little  of  either  in  their  regular 
occupations.  Which  recreation,  then,  shall  the  Church  condemn,  and  which  fiivour  ? 
I  would  answer,  "  Let  the  Church  act  towards  recreations  as  it  should  towards 
individuals — let  it  condemn  only  what  is  essentially  evil,  and  where  good  and  evil 
are  mingled,  as  they  are  in  most  things — even  in  those  which  are  called  religions — let 
the  Church  stand  by  the  good  and  help  it  to  overcome  the  evil.  'There  are  not  so 
many  possible  recreations  that  we  can  afford  to  lightly  exile  any ;  the  spirit  of 
humanity  is  so  exuberant  that  it  is  sure  to  cause  an  explosion  if  we  close  too  many  of  its 
outlets.     One  of  the  most  anxious  uncertainties  of  the  times  is  that  about  the  probable 
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future  attitude  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  England  towards  religion.     I  do  not 
share  the  melancholy  forebodings  of  so  many  people.     I  believe  that  the  religious 
instinct  is  as  strong  among  the  masses  as  amongst  any  other  portion  of  the  people. 
But  the  religion  which  is  to  prevail  in  the  future  must  have  two  qualities  at  least — ^it 
must  be  sensible,  and  it  must  be  consistent.     I  say  this  with  confidence,  in  spite  of 
the  popularity  of  certain  religious  movements  which  are  not  particularly  distix^;uished 
by  either  of  these  characteristics.     We  may  hold    firmly  to   the   belief,   in  which 
the  early  history  of  Methodism  confirms  us,  that  the  religious  future  belongs  to 
sense  and  consistency.     Now,  the  masses  will  test  a  religion  in  regard  to  these  two 
qualities  very  much  by  its  attitude  towards  recreations,  since  the  desire  for  recreation  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  ruling  passions  of  the  age.     But  they  will  not  require  of  a 
sensible  religion  that  it  shall  patronise  certain  recreations  and  frown  on  others.      This 
is  not  a  question  of  action  but  of  attitude,  and  the  masses  know  quite  well  that 
recreation    is    not    the  primary  business  of  religion  ;    they  also  have  no  faith  in 
fostered  institutions.    All  that  they  will  require  is  that  religion  shall  stand  in  a  sensible 
relationship  to  the  human  instinct  of  recreation  ;  that  it  shall  so  sympathise  with  the 
lot  of  the  poor  as  to  welcome  everything  which  can  help  to  make  their  lives  more 
beautiful  and  joyous.     The  Church  of  England  has  hitherto  held,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
path  of  manly  reasonableness  ;  it  was  not  led  away  by  the  excesses  of  Puritanism,  and 
will  not  be  by  those  of  Ritualism  ;  hence  it  is  strong  now,  and  prombes  to  be  still  more 
so.     In  respect  to  the  other  quality — that  of  consistency — the  masses  would  be  more 
exacting,  for  it  is  in  this  that  religion  seems  now  to  be  weakest.     If  I  was  asked  to 
name  one  quality  which  more  than  another  keeps  working  men  away  from  religion,  I 
should  say  unreality  leading  to  inconsistency.     There  is  so  much  gushy  sentimentality — 
so  much  timid  propriety — that  men  who  are  not  milksops  or  humbugs  are  apt  to  be  driven 
the  other  way.     Look,  for  instance,  at  this  matter  of  recreation  !      Now  working  men 
can  understand  those  who  are  set  against  all  pleasures  both  for  themselves  and  others ; 
but  they  cannot  believe  much  in  the  religion  of  those  who  allow  themselves  the 
pleasures  they  like,  whilst  they  taboo  as  irreligious  the  pleasures  others  like,  though 
these  are  morally  quite  as  good,  and  intellectually  often  much  better ;  they  cannot 
believe  much  in  a  religion  that  allows  its  ministers  and  votaries  to  be  just  as  eager 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  about  money,  and  position,  and  comforts,  and  luxuries,  yet 
forbids  them  to  sympathise  with  the  recreations  which  are  to  the  poor  what  these  things 
are  to  the  rich.     I,  for  one,  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  a  good  play  is  less 
religious  than  a  rich  dinner  ;  or  innocent  dancing  than  parochial  gossipping  or  tea- 
party  romping.     The  miracle  plays,  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  English  drama, 
had  their  origin  in  the  Church  ;  and  rhythmical  movement  is  everywhere  an  instinct 
of  healthy  humanity.    What  will  the  people  require  from  you,  then,  so  far  as  consistency 
in  regard  to  recreation  is  concerned  ?    Only  this,  that  you  shall  be  honest  and  natural ; 
that  you  shall  not  let  your  Christianity  displace  your  manhood,  but  that  you  shall 
make  it  invigorate  and  sublimate  it.     There  is  an  article  of  the  Creed  we  repeat  so 
often,  to  which  I  do  not  think  we  attach  sufficient  importance.      It  is  that  which 
asserts  our  belief  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.     Yes,  there  is  a  Catholicism  which 
should  be  amongst  our  most  cherished  dreams — our  most  passionate  longings :    a 
Catholicism  which  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  mere  unity  of  organisation,  nor  in  any 
mere  uniformity  of  belief,  but  in  a  real  universality  of  influence.     As  no  human  being 
should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Church,  so  no  human' interest  should  be  beyond  the 
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influence  of  religion.  The  Kingdom  of  our  God  must  rule  this  broad  life,  as  well  as 
this  brood  earth,  of  which  it  is  but  the  scene.  So  it  must  rule  these  recreatioiis 
which  are  so  necessary  and  large  a  part  of  this  life.  Thus  we  shall  be  reviving  some 
of  the  glory  of  the  past,  for  our  great  holidays — as  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide— stand  like  vacant  castles  whose  master  once  impressed  his  rule  and  name 
upon  the  surrounding  country.  Let  him  again  take  up  his  abode  there,  and  the 
land  will  then  have  abundant  reason  to  bless  his  return. 


DISCUSSION. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  Minor  Canon  of  St  Paul's. 

One  sentence  in  Dr.  Meymott  Tid/s  paper  reminded  us  clergy  that  the  priestly  office 
has  a  close  relation  to  matters  of  health.  I  was  grateful  to  him  for  saying  so,  for  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  in  the  wide  sphere  of  social  and  sanitary  questions  we  might  do 
more  work  and  take  more  practical  interest  than  most  of  us  do.  Charles  Kingsley 
once  said  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  every  candidate  for  holy  orders 
should  pass  an  examination  in  some  one  branch  of  natural  science.  I  hope  so  too ; 
but  I  am  never  quite  sure  whether  I  would  not  substitute  some  sound  text-book  of 
social  science  or  political  economy.  For  the  Church  and  her  clergy  are  not  merely 
concerned  with  tne  next  world.  Our  business  is  with  this  world,  to  teach  men  to  live 
better  and  more  righteously  here,  to  lighten  the  burdens  which  oppress  the  sorrowful 
and  the  poor,  and  to  strive  that  the  world  may  be  in  some  small  degree  the  purer  and 
the  happier  for  our  life  and  work.  The  Church  may  not  only  be  described 
as  the  true  Salvation  Army,  but  as  the  true  National  Secular  Society  for  the  advance- 
ment of  man*s  well-being,  intellectual,  moral  and  physical,  here  on  earth.  It  is  in 
this  character,  I  take  it,  that  this  Congress  has  been  discussing  subjects  purely 
secular,  like  those  of  the  dwellhigs  and  the  recreations  of  the  people.  I  believe, 
that  the  people  watch  the  proceedings  of  our  Congress  more  closely  and  more  criti- 
cally than  we  suppose,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  make  outsiders  among  them  think  the 
better  of  the  Church  in  the  end,  when  they  see  that  her  rulers  and  her  clergy  are  not 
indifferent  to  social  and  secular  matters  such  as  these.  Town  clergymen  often  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  reach  the  working  classes,  the  artisans  who  now  form  the  most 
powerful  element  of  our  modem  society.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find  common  ground 
with  them  by  studying  and  taking  up  social  questions.  These  are  the  matters  whidi 
interest  working  men,  which  they  debate  in  their  own  clubs,  and  consider  when  they 
choose  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  I  remember  once  hearing  a  speech  from 
a  typical  working  man  at  an  East  End  Club,  soon  after  my  friend,  Mr.  BLackley  had 
set  forth  his  National  Insurance  Scheme.  The  speaker  was  oppos<fd  to  the  plan,  but 
he  began  his  address  with  these  striking  words :  **  At  last  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  has  done  something  useful.  It  seemed  a  new  and  surprising  thii^  to  him 
that  a  parson  should  come  forward  in  the  cause  of  social  reform.  And  he  was 
clearly  better  disposed  towards  the  parsons  in  consequence ;  therefore  I  would 
say  to  my  brethren,  let  us  work  for  social  reform.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Mozley's  opinion,  expressed  in  his  interesting  "Reminiscences,**  whidi  we  have 
all  been  reading,  that  "social"  is  a  modern  sjmonym  for  "political."  The  early 
closing  movement — the  endeavour  to  shorten  the  hours  and  increase  the  comfort  « 
the  women  employed  in  large  places  of  business  ;  co-operation  in  all  its  forms,  espe- 
cially that  of  co-operative  production ;  pauperism  and  its  remedy ;  our  subjects  for 
discussion  this  evening — all  these  are  social  questions.  But  surely  not  one  of  them 
need  involve  any  undesirable  meddling  with  questions  of  party  politics.  We  can 
work  for  social  reform,  then,  without  that  serious  fear  of  being  dubbed  "poli- 
tical parsons, "  which  seems  to  make  so  many  of  us  nervous  and  uncom- 
fortable about  doing  anything  outside  our  church  doors.  I  will  occupy  mv 
remaining  minutes  in  drawing  attention  to  an  important,  but  overlooked,  Dranch 
of  the  recreations  of  the  people — I  mean  popular  songs.  A  famous  saying  was 
once  adapted  thus  :  "  i  don't  care  who  writes  the  people's  sermons,  let  me 
write  their  songs."  And,  unc^uestionably,  the  songs  which  the  people  sing  at  home, 
at  their  duty  and  social  gathenngs,  and  to  which  they  listen  in  the  streets  and  at  places 
of  amusement,  at  once  express  and  act  upon  popular  feeling.       The  now  famous 
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nickname  of  "  Jingo  "  is  a  rough  example.  It  arose  from  a  music-hall  song.  And  though 
I  have  never  gone  to  a  music-hall,  I  nave  been  at  the  pains  to  procure  and  examine 
with  some  care  a  number  of  the  penny  song-books  which  contain  the  words  sung  there. 
It  is  a  curious  and  not  wholly  pleasing  study.  There  are  always  a  good  proportion  of 
standard  English  songs,  patriotic,  sentimental,  and  capital  **  motto  "  and  **  topical  " 
songs.  And  you  will  seldom  find  a  really  bad  or  objectionable  song  in  the  penny 
books.  But  there  are  unpleasantly  su^^estive  songs,  and  I  believe  that  comic  smgers 
sometimes  give  a  worse  flavour  to  their  songs  in  the  parts  spoken  between  the  verses, 
or  by  gesture,  or  doubU-entendre,  Moreover,  the  books  do  not  contain  all  the  music- 
hall  songs ;  the  copyright  defiantly  prevents  it.  What  I  have  chiefly  found  in  the 
song-books  which  is  objectionable  is  the  utter  and  meaningless  nonsense  of  a  large 
proportion  of  songs.  It  is  a  really  grave  fact  that  the  people  should  enjo^  such  silliness 
as  tney  do.  What  impression  can  you  hope  to  make  upon  a  population  which  can 
Bawl  about  the  streets  for  months,  **  Whoa  Emma  !"  with  inexhaustible  delight  in  its 
monotonous  imbecility  ?    (The  speaker  was  here  stopped  by  the  bell). 
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My  friend,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  is  generally  most  accurate  in  his  quotations,  but  really 
I  think  he  has  done  violence  to  the  words  of  his  author.  I  am  under  the  impression 
it  was  not  the  **  sermons,"  but  the  *'  laws,"  he  was  ready  to  allow  another  to  make, 
if  onlv  he  were  allowed  to  write  the  ballads.  We  must  not  undervalue  the  important 
function  of  the  preacher.  In  our  zeal  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  people  in 
morals  and  good  living  by  other  means,  we  must  not  neglect  the  ordinance  of  God — 
be  careless  about  our  pulpit  utterances.  The  pulpit  afibrds  us  one  of  the  best  of  all 
instrumentalities  for  instruction  and  edification.  But  I  agree  with  my  friend  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  cricket  club  for  the  youths  and  young  men,  and  I  am  ready  to 
stand  umpire  and  to  take  bat  and  ball  in  hand.  But  I  have  other  duties  to  the  people 
committed  to  my  care,  and  these  leave  little  time  for  the  cricket  club  or  the  football 
field.  I  am  glad  we  are  talking  about  recreation,  and  not  mere  amusement — t.^., 
about  something  that  recreates  the  worn  and  jaded  man,  and  fits  him  the  better  to  do 
his  duty  to  God  and  to  man.  The  distinction  is  important.  I  am  sure  we  need  to 
watch  over  the  young  in  their  recreations,  and  to  endeavour  to  provide  what  is  useful 
and  elevating.  Concerts  have  been  referred  to.  Well,  let  us  encourage  a  taste  for 
what  is  better  than  the  Music-hall  affords.  That  this  can  be  done  I  have  proved  by 
experience.  If  we  are  to  win  from  intemperance,  we  must  allure  from  the  places 
which  afford  so  much  temptation  to  the  young.  Our  clubs  must  drive  tKe  common 
Music-halls  out  of  the  field,  and  provide  good  music,  pure  songs,  and  cultivate  a  taste 
for  what  is  elevating  and  instructive.  And  then,  as  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
They  look  to  us  as  their  friends  to  help  to  deliver  them  from  the  dreadful  dens  in 
which  too  many  have  to  dwell.  Leave  theih  to  breathe  a  vitiated  atmosphere  and 
they  will  have  recourse  to  stimulants.  Leave  them  in  circumstances  whicn  make  it 
almost  impossible  that  the  children  shall  grow  up  with  a  proper  sense  of  what  we  call 
decency,  and  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  heavily  handicapped  in  our  efforts  to  train  them 
up  in  virtuous  ways,  and  we  allow  them  to  be  nurtured  in  what  is  utterly  antagonistic 
to  all  our  teaching  of  morality  and  charity.  It  is  impossible  to  over-state  the  case. 
Much  we  have  done,  but  very  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  I  venture  to  think  that 
if  we  would  for  the  next  seven  years  abstain  from  building  churches  or  schools  in  our 
over-grown  and  over-crowded  parishes,  and  spend  all  our  available  resources  in  pro 
▼iding  proper  dwellings  for  the  poor,  we  should,  perhaps,  not  be  doing  very  wrong. 
Our  law  is  defective.  In  London,  outside  the  city,  the  speculative  builder  may  build 
where  he  likes — on  the  site  of  a  vast  and  deep  rubbish-heap,  if  he  pleases.  He  may 
put  in  defective  drains,  and  there  is  no  authority  that  can  interfere  until  the  houses 
are  inhabited,  and  then  it  is  generally  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil  so  as  to  make  the 
drainage  thoroughly  good.  It  is  an  evil,  this,  that  requires  to  be  remedied  by 
legislation.  Provide  them,  or  encourage  and  assist  them  to  provide  for  themselves, 
such  recreation  as  shall  do  them  good  and  not  harm,  and  what  fails  in  this  respect  is 
not  recreation.  Provide  them  with  wholesome  dwellings,  in  which  arrangements  are 
made  for  decent  living,  and  add  to  the  number  of  open  spaces  and  play-grounds,  and 
you  will  have  taken  an  important  step  towards  rendering  your  efforts  for  the  good  of 
the  people  less  futile  and  ineffectual.  Wliy  are  not  school  play-grounds — Board 
School  play-grounds — more  constantly  utilised?     The  care-taker,  who  is  generally 
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well  paid,  should  not  be  allowed  to  block  the  way,  and  a  few  panes  of  broken  glass 
should  not  be  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  closing  the  play-ground.  There  is  ample 
room  for  reform  here.  No  one  who  has  lived  and  laboured  in  a  great  town  parish 
can  regard  these  matters  as  beneath  his  notice  and  concern.  Let  us  cDdeavour  to 
obtain  for  the  poor  and  their  children  such  homes  and  such  places  and  opportunities 
for  healthy  exercise  and  recreation  as  shall  assist  them  in  their  hard  struggle,  and 
make  our  work  as  ministers  of  Christ  more  permanently  and  more  generally  effective. 


The  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Although  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  speaking  upon  this  subject,  in  which  I  have 
been  long  interested,  I  must  at  this  hour  confine  myself  to  two  or  three  comments 
which  providers  of  entertainment  should  bear  in  mind.  I  think  the  clergyman  should 
be  very  careful  to  draw  a  distinction — and  see  he  does  not  overstep  it  himself— be- 
tween recreations  which  really  recreate  and  those  which  only  enervate.  We  have  iu 
too  much  of  the  latter.  Following  that  thought,  the  clergyman  should  never  be  too 
eager  to  provide  that  recreation  for  his  people  which  simply  produces  laughter.  Again, 
he  should  be  Very  careful  not  to  force  recreation,  as  there  is  nothing  more  dismal  than 
a  deliberately  comic  song ;  and  he  should  also  be  careful  not  to  mix  up  too  much 
science  with  it.  Let  the  clergyman  help  his  people  to  work  when  they  work,  and 
play  when  they  play.  I  don't  believe  in  recreation  being  made  a  sort  of  jam  in  which 
you  seek  to  mix  up  a  little  science.  I  remember  once  testing  this.  I  was  in  a  large 
party  visiting  one  of  our  glass  palaces  in  London  where  scientific  teaching  was  provided 
for  those  who  went  there  for  recreation — for  play.  The  people  did  not  attend  to  the 
science,  but  determined  to  play.  I,  however,  found  one  lad  who  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  put  into  practice  one  of  the  botanical  lessons  he  had  been  taught.  I  saw  him 
wandering  about  by  himself,  looking  on  the  ground,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
looking  for  a  stone  with  which  to  crack  a  "  coker '*  nut  he  had  won,  and  eat  it  alone. 
I  should  like  to  have  said  something  about  hobbies,  and  a  word  or  two  with  respect 
to  open  spaces  ;  but  I  can  only  observe  that  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  turning 
our  city  and  town  churchyards  into  places  of  recreation.  But  with  regard  to  the 
recreation  of  the  people  in  the  country,  I  grieve  to  think  of  the  very  few  opportunities 
the  poor  have  in  that  direction  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  great  practical  lesson 
to  take  away  from  this  Congress  that  Churchmen  who  wish  to  be  useful  in  their 
generation  in  this  line  should  do  all  they  can  not  only  in  joining  in  the  games  of  the 
people,  but  in  endeavouring  to  atone  for  the  unjust  working  of  the  law,  or  the  work- 
me  of  the  unjust  law,  which  has  robbed  the  poor  man  of  his  village  green,  and  which 
drives  him  into  the  public-house  and  the  game  preserve,  because  there  is  nowhere  for 
him  to  enjoy  anything  legitimate  in  the  way  of  games  or  sport. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Ellison,  Windsor. 

In  the  few  words  I  have  to  say  I  wish  to  approach  this  question  from  the  temperance 
point  of  view.  I  take  it  that  this  is  a  matter  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people.  I  know  my  first  duty  is  to  preach  the  Gospel,  but  I  find 
I  am  beset  with  hindrances  of  the  most  terrible  kind.  This  is  the  expenence  of  othei^ 
besides  myself,  and  when  I  ask  the  question,  "  What  is  the  chief  of  these  hindrances?" 
I  receive  the  answer,  **  It  is  the  drink."  The  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  put  the  question 
to  his  clerg>',  **  What  is  the  chief  cause  which  hinders  you  most  in  your  ministrations," 
and  he  received  a  similar  reply.  What  then  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  I 
shall  be  told  perhaps,  total  abstinence.  God  forbid  I  should  say  a  word  against  total 
abstinence.  For  twenty  years  it  has  been  the  right  hand  of  my  ministry  among  the 
masses.  It  has  enabled  me  to  go  down  amongst  the  people,  and  amongst  those  who 
have  themselves  been  rescued,  to  find  fellow  labourers,  whose  worth  it  was  impossible 
to  over-estimate,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  suppose 
that  total  abstinence  was  all  that  was  needed.  There  are  causes  for  drinking  which  have 
to  be  remedied  ;  among  them  the  bad  homes  of  the  people.  What  has  been  said  is 
true,  viz.,  that  the  very  moment  a  man  commences  to  spend  his  money  in  the  public- 
house  he  begins  to  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  social  scale,  and  becomes  utterly  care- 
less how  miserable  soever  the  hovel  may  be  in  which  he  lives ;  but  it  b  certain,  on 
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the  other  hand,  that  the  want  of  recreation  and  the  terrible  state  of  the  houses  in  which 
the  masses  live  become  causes  in  their  turn  for  driving  men  to  the  public-house.  The 
question  is  what  can  the  Church  do  in  order  to  meet  these  evils.  In  the  diocese  of 
Oxford  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  Diocesan  Conference,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  take  cognisance  of  the  matter.  The 
result  has  been  to  draw  the  attention  of  wealthy  landlords  to  the  state  of  labourers' 
cottages.  In  one  parish,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  most  miserable  hovels  have 
been  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  houses  which  are  just  what  they  ought  to  be  ;  and 
again  papers  have  been  drawn  up  giving  an  abstract  of  the  existing  sanitary  laws  and 
instructing  the  clergy  what  the  law  will  enable  them  to  do.  The  temperance  cause  is 
intimately  connected  with  all  matters  bearing  on  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 
Bear  with  me  when  I  say  that  you  have  not  the  least  notion  of  the  power  you  will 
exercise  over  the  working  men  until  you  have  had  temperance  societies  established  in 
your  diocese  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  in  which 
total  abstainers  and  non-abstainers  can  work  together  in  attacking  not  only  the  evil  of 
intemperance,  but  the  causes  which  lead  to  it.  In  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  much  has 
been  done  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  working 
men's  clubs,  coffee  rooms,  bands  of  music,  cocoa  houses,  and  other  establishments,  all 
emanating  from  the  temperance  societies.  Before  I  sit  down  let  me  say  how  infinite 
the  bearing  of  this  work  is  on  another  subject  which  has  been  discussed  here — the 
restoration  of  unity  among  the  clergy.  For  twenty  years  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  in  London.  There,  and 
throughout  the  countrv,  I  have  been  associated  in  this  cause  with  men  of  every  school 
of  thought.  During  tne  whole  of  the  time  I  have  thus  been  working  for  the  Society 
our  unanimity  has  not  been  marked  by  a  single  vote  of  discord.  We  have  felt  that  we 
were  standing  face  to  face  with  the  common  enemy,  fighting  under  the  banner  of  the 
common  Leader  and  Saviour,  and  without,  in  any  way  compromising  our  opinions  on 
men  of  points  we  have  been  able  to  hold  them  in  charity  with  each  other.  Let 
Churchmen  turn  their  weapons  against  the  common  foe,  they  will  have  no  time  or 
thought  to  bestow  on  discussing  and  aggravating  the  differences  among  themselves. 


TEMPERANCE     HALL. 
Thursday    Evening,    October    5Th. 


The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Sir  T.  LoVELACE  Stamer  in  the 

Chair. 


TEMPERANCE   WORK. 
Remedial  Treatment  of  Inebriates. 

The  Chairman. 

I  cannot  but  regret,  although  I  am  not  surprised,  that  this  section  of 
the  Congress  has  not  commanded  a  larger  audience  to-night.  When 
we  consider  that  our  subject  comes  into  competition  with  another  im- 
portant and  wide  reaching  one — "  The  Church  in  Relation  to  Domestic 
and  Social  Life" — ^which  is  the  subject  at  the  Drill  Hall,  we  can 
scarcely  be  surprised  that  the  members  of  the  Church  Congress  incline 
to  the  Drill  Hall  in  larger  numbers  than  to  this  Hall.  Upon  the  other 
hand^  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  those  present  have  resisted  the 
other  attraction,  and  that  they  have  thereby  shown  their  deep  interest  in 
the  very  solemn  subject,  as  I  cannot  but  call  it,  which  b  to  be  brought 
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before  us  to-night.  It  is  a  different  phase  of  the  Temperance  question 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  overflowing  audience  on  Monday 
evening,  before  the  actual  work  of  the  Congress  commenced.  But  still  it 
is  in  no  way  less  important ;  for  it  is  a  very  important  divisioQ  of  the 
great  Temperance  question  which  interests  us  all  so  deeply.  Our  sub- 
ject is  "Temperance  Work;  Remedial  Treatment  of  Inebriates/*  and 
this  will  be  commenced  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  Norman  Kerr. 


PAPERS. 

Norman  Kerr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Habitual 
Drunkard's  Legislation  Society,  and  to  the  Dalrymple  Honne 
for  Inebriates  ;  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  to,  and  Hono- 
rary  Member  of,   the  American  Association   for   the   Cure  of 

Inebriates. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  during  which  I  do  not  receive,  either  from 
a  clergyman,  a  Christian  worker,  or  some  broken-hearted  relative 
of  the  victim,  a  request  of  this  kind: — "A.  B.  is  drinking  himself 
to  death.  His  wife  and  family  are  neglected,  and  he  is  dissipating 
his  fortune  in  drink.  Pray  send  me  a  prescription  for  some  medi- 
cine, as  I  feel  sure  you  can,  to  give  him  a  distaste  for  his  destroyer." 
I  quote  this  frequent,  piteous,  and  despairing  cry,  simply  in  proof 
of  the  utter  and  wide-spread  ignorance,  even  among  educated  and 
intelligent  Christian  people,  of  the  true  nature  of  habitual  drunkenness. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  its  genesis.     It  is 

'*  The  bitter  harvest  of  our  own  device," 

Drunkenness,  occasional  and  habitual,  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
our  national  habit  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  Their  leading 
component,  that  for  which  we  drink  these  beverages — the  alcohol 
they  contain — is  a  prompt  and  potent  irritant  narcotic  poison.  It 
is  in  virtue  of  an  immutable  natural  law  that  the  general  use  of 
so  powerful  a  neurotic  poison — which  irritates  the  vital  oi^ns, 
destroys  the  mental  balance,  and  inflames  the  passions — induces  all 
the  varied  phenomena  of  intoxication  in  a  certain  number  of  the 
drinkers.  It  is  not  more  certain  that,  in  a  given  number  of  lives 
in  an  insurance  office,  some  tolerably  known  proportion  will  die 
every  year,  than  that  in  a  given  number  of  persons  drinking  our 
intoxicating  liquors  some  proportion  will  annually  drink  themselves 
into  drunkenness,  disease,  and  premature  death.  Many  of  these 
— happily  they  are  a  minority,  though  their  numbers  are  appalling 
— are  so  physically  susceptible  to  dcohol  that,  once  tamper  with 
it,  they  are,  humanly  speaking,  lost  Their  nervous  organisation 
is  so  defective,  or  the  transmitted  taint  is  so  strongly  implanted 
in  them,  that  they  are  unable  to  arrest  the  natural  development 
of  the  characteristic  poisonous  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  and 
the  will.  Their  only  power  of  control  is  over  the  very  beginning 
of  the  habit  of  drinking.  If  they  never  drink,  no  power  on  earth 
can  make  them  drunkards;  but  if  they  drink  at  all,  no  human 
power  can  prevent  them  becoming  drunkards. 
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The  nature  of  the  poison  is  always  the  same.  A  tendency  to 
produce  their  characteristic  poisonous  effect  is  ineradicable  from 
intoxicating  drinks.  Alcohol,  no  more  than  arsenic  or  opium,  is  a 
respecter  of  persons.  Just  as,  by  the  operation  of  an  unchangeable 
law  of  nature,  will  an  adequate  dose  of  strychnia  kill  a  Christian 
as  quickly  as  a  heathen,  and  an  opiate  draught  make  an  archbishop 
as  sleepy  as  it  will  make  a  costermonger,  so  in  like  manner  will 
the  poison,  alcohol,  by  its  irritating  properties,  inflame  the  body, 
and  by  its  narcotic  properties  cloud  the  mind,  of  a  good  man  as 
of  a  bad  man.  No  person,  no  profession,  no  rank  is  exempt  from 
the  working  of  this  law.  The  most  select  circles  of  the  educated, 
the  lofiiest  positions  in  the  State,  and  high  places  in  the  Church, 
have  all  contributed  their  quota  to  the  mighty  host  of  The  Inebriate. 
Some  of  the  worst  cases  with  which  I  have  had  to  deal  have 
been  clergymen  and  doctors. 

Inebriety  has  a  physical  origin.  Its  signs  are  part  of  a  group 
of  symptoms  characteristic  of  poisoning  by  alcohol,  and  its  primary 
cause  is  a  constitutional  susceptibility  to  be  affected  by  the  poison. 
True  it  is  that  from  pure  wantonness  it  sometimes  enters  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  take  to  excessive  drinking;  but  the  cases  in  which 
the  first  glass  is  drunk  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  becoming  a 
drunkard  are  very  rare  indeed.  Inebriates,  male  and  female,  have, 
as  a  rule,  never  intended  to  become  such.  They  had  no  fears  for 
their  safety  when  they  set  out  on  their  alcoholic  voyage,  and  it 
has  generally  been  after  repeated  attempts  to  escape  that  they  have 
finally  been  engulphed  in  the  deep  and  all-devouring  sea  of  in- 
temperance. 

Predisposing  Causes. — There  are  predisposing  causes.  By  the 
operation  of  another  natural  law — the  law  of  the  Heredity  of 
Alcohol — not  a  few  human  beings  are  launched  upon  the  world 
with  a  tendency  to  inebriety  ingrained  in  their  very  nature.  If 
such  drink  at  all,  they  drink  to  excess.  Moderate  drinking  is  an 
impossibility  to  them. ',  Others,  again,  though  burdened  with  no  in- 
nate drink  taint,  are,  not  infrequently  as  a  result  of  the  drinking 
habits  of  their  parents,  endowed  with  so  feeble  a  will,  that  they 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  no  moral  backbone.  These»  too,  are 
predisposed  td  inebriety. 

Exciting  Causes. — Besides  the  great  predominant  factor — the 
narcotic  poison  which  produces  the  phenomena  of  drunkenness — 
and  the  predisposing  causes,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  exciting 
causes.  A  steady,  regular-living,  excellent  man  leads  for  many  years 
a  sober  life.  A  sudden  nervous  shock — the  unexpected  loss  of 
property,  of  children,  or  of  wife — is  known  to  excite  him  to  that 
habitual  inebriety,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  enters  an  inebriate 
home.  A  scholar,  calm,  thoughtful,  and  temperate,  doggedly  pur- 
sues his  studies  when  he  ought  to  be  at  rest,  alji  unheeding  and 
unthinking,  till  the  overtaxed  brain  gives  way,  and  a  very  deplorable 
and  intractable  form  of  inebriety  is  the  issue.  A  lady,  chaste  as> 
snow,  and  in  general  abstinent  as  a  hermit,  has  at  times  an  un- 
controllable craving  for  strong  drink,  and  she  finds  her  only  security- 
from  a  drunken  outbreak  to  consist  in  seclusion  in  some  institution 
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where  she  cannot  procure  intoxicating  drink  for  a  few  days,  till  the 
exciting  cause  passes  away.  A  hard-working  clergyman  frequently  feds 
completely  exhausted  in  body  and  mind.  An  occasional  glass  of 
fermented  wine  dissipates  for  a  brief  space  this  feeling  of  prostration. 
His  one  anxiety  being  to  keep  up  to  the  work  to  which  his  whole 
heart  is  given,  he  despises  his  physical  weakness,  ignores  his  con- 
gested liver,  his  disordered  digestion,  his  overwearied  brain,  and 
has  recourse  to  his  magical  alcoholic  pick-me-up.  The  oftener  it 
is  resorted  to,  the  oftener  is  it  required.  The  legitimate  outcome 
of  this  breach  of  the  divinely-ordered  laws  of  health  I  have  again 
and  again  seen  in  an  inveterate  attack  of  confirmed  inebriety. 

Sometimes  a  Disease. — What  is  Habitual  Drunkenness?  Is  it 
a  vice  or  a  disease,  a  misfortune  or  a  sin  ?  Sometimes  all  of  these ; 
though,  indeed,  there  are  cases  of  what  is  rightly  called  dipsomania, 
or  drink  madness,  where  the  anaesthetic  action  of  alcohol  has  been 
80  powerful  as  to  render  the  subject  apparently  insensible  to  all 
external  influences.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  seek  to  weaken  the 
force  of  your  clerical  rebuke  of  the  immorality  and  sin  of  drunken- 
ness, but  there  are  now  and  again  coming  before  me  cases  of 
confirmed  inebriety,  which  present  symptoms  of  disease  as  marked 
and  as  characteristic  as  I  have  ever  seen  in  an  attack  of  gout,  of 
apoplexy,  or  of  insanity. 

Drunkenness  as  a  Sin. — Whatever  the  sinfulness,  for  that  there 
is  but  one  remedy.  No  human  treatment  can  heal  the  disease  of 
the  soul.  It  is  our  exceeding  high  privilege,  for  the  cure  of  the 
sin  of  drunkenness  as  for  the  cure  of  every  other  sin,  to  have  ever 
at  command  the  unerring  skill,  the  unwearied  attention,  and  the 
loving  care  of  the  Infallible  Physician,  who  has  wrought  for  us  an 
•effectual  cure  by  the  sacrifice  of  His  life — 

*•  Whose  mercy  ever  liveth. 
Who  repenting  guilt  forgiveth, 
And  the  broken  heart  receiveth.*'  . 

Diseased  Conditions  in  Inebriety. — Habitual  inebriety  has  a 
physical  as  well  as  a  moral  aspect.  Whatever  the  original  pre- 
disposing or  exciting  cause,  the  alcohol  that  has  been  dnmk 
habitually  to  excess  has  altered  the  tissues  of  the  brain,  as  it  has 
altered  the  tissues  of  the  liver,  and  pierced  the  walls  of  the  heart 
with  degenerated  fat.  You  have  thus  to  do  with  an  altered  state 
of  the  organ  of  thought,  feeling,  and  volition.  You  have  to  do 
with  a  changed  condition  of  the  mind.  The  structure  of  the  organ 
of  thought  having  been  deteriorated,  the  power  of  thought  is  dimin- 
ished ;  the  range  of  thought  is  limited ;  concentration  of  the 
reasoning  powers  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  You  have  to  do 
with  a  changed  condition  of  the  senses.  The  lower  senses  are 
deprived  of  much  of  their  acuteness.  Vision  is  disturbed,,  hearing 
is  impaired,  the  tactile  sense  is  deadened,  and  there  is  a  lack  of 
ability  to  enjoy  the  sweetest  and  most  delicate  perfumes.  That  the 
sense  of  taste  is  depraved,  you  have  ample  proof  in  the  capricious 
appetite,  when  he  has  an  appetite,  of  the  habitual  inebriate. 

Untruthfulness  of  Inebriates. — This  perversion  affects  also  the 
higher  feelings.  If  there  is  one  feature  which,  more  than  another, 
is  characteristic  of  the  dipsomaniac,  it    is    that    of   untruthfulness. 
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Habitual  excessive  indulgence  in  strong  drink  would  turn  the  most 
truthful  person  in  this  assembly  into  an  unblushing  liar.  Nor  is 
this  all  If  he  were  to  forswear  his  cups»  and  become  a  consistent 
abstainer,  it  would  be  long  ere  he  recovered,  if  he  ever  did  completely 
recover,  his  former  power  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  discriminate  between 
the  false  and  the  true.  This  utter  overthrow  of  the  truthful  sense 
is  especially  marked  in  women.  It  has  frequently  been  my  lot  to 
be  assured  most  solemnly  by  an  educated  and  refined  lady  that 
:she  had  not  tasted  a  drop  of  drink  that  day,  when  her  breath 
was  reeking  with  the  odour  of  brandy. 

Will  Power  Weakened. — Alcohol  being  a  paralyser,  the  will  is 
shorn  of  most  of  its  strength,  as  you  may  see  exemplified  every  day 
in  the  uncertain,  irresolute,  shifty  confirmed  drunkard. 

The  Drink  Crave. — In  addition  to  all  this  deterioration  of  struc- 
ture and  impairment  of  function,  there  is  the  specific  symptom  of 
•drink  craving.  Of  the  terrible  import  of  this  phrase,  none  but  the 
experienced  in  the  treatment  of  dipsomania  can  have  the  faintest 
-conception.  In  every  fibre  of  the  being  is  there  an  unquenchable 
thirst.  There  is  no  organ  that  does  not  clamour  unceasingly  for 
alcohol.    The  whole  man  is  burning  with  an  inward  fire,  which, 

''  The  more  it  brenneth,  the  more  it  hath  desire 
To  consume  everything  that  brent  wiU  be." 

Inebriety  often  from  Physical  Causes. — When  I  ponder  over 
the  subtle,  potent,  and  pervading  narcotic  influence  of  alcohol  on  the 
brain  and  nerve  centres,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  any  drunkard.  The  difference  between  the  drunken- 
ness of  one  man  and  the  sobriety  of  another,  providing  both  partake  of 
alcohol,  is  not  unseldom  the  difference  of  their  physical  conditions. 
The  one  does  not  necessarily  fall  because  he  is  worse  morally.  He 
often  does  fall  because  he  is  weaker  physically.  Hence,  how  frequently 
^o  we  find  the  most  abject  inebriates  to  have  been  men  and  women  of 
education,  refinement,  and  high  moral  culture.  The  ablest,  the  loftiest 
of  aspiration,  and  the  most  unselfish,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  lapse  into 
'dipsomania. 

Remedial  Treatment. — Such  is  the  subject  you  have  to  treat. 
How  should  he  be  treated  ? 

I.  By  rigid  prohibition  of  the  Primary  Cause.  Habitual  drunkenness, 
with  its  degenerated  tissue,  its  obscured  perception,  its  corrupted  moral 
sense,  and  its  enfeebled  volition,  is  the  work  of  a  physical  agent  which 
is  a  poison  to  both  body  and  brain.  Stop  the  poison,  or  the  poisoning 
process  will  go  on. 

Again,  the  insatiable  craving  for  the  drink  itself  is  kept  alive  by  the 
smallest  quantity  of  it.  So  long  as  it  is  taken  at  all,  in  ever  so  minute 
doses,  so  long  will  the  longing  for  it  remain. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  both  indications  of  cure,  for  the  arrest  of  the 
poisoning  process  and  the  eradication  of  the  crave,  it  is  indispensable 
that  there  be  absolute  and  unconditional  abstinence  from  the  offending 
cause.  Except  when  life  is  itself  involved,  if  it  ever  is  involved,  never 
ought  the  reformed  inebriate,  while  in  a  state  of  consciousness,  to 
taste  the  smallest  sip  of  the  weakest  form  of  an  intoxicating  drink. 
I  have  never  undertaken,  and  I  will  never  undertake,  the  treatment  of 
:such  acase  unless  on  the  express  condition  that,  on  no  plea  of  friendship 
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of  fashion,  of  health,  or  of  religion,  will  the  only  safe  condition  of 
complete  abstention  be  broken.  In  this  line  of  treatment  I  am  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  B.  W,  Richardson ;  Surgeon-General  Francis :  Dr. 
Andrew  Fergus,  of  Glasgow;  Dr.  Ainley,  of  Halifax;  Dr.  T.  D. 
Crother,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Cure  of 
Inebriates,  and  other  experts.  The  drink  crave,  though  starved  out 
by  abstinence,  is  not  easily  killed  beyond  recovery ;  and  it  is  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  intoxicating  drink  to  resuscitate  the  dormant  unhallowed 

appetite, 

"  Et  vivo  prsevertere  amore 
Jam  pridem  resides  animos,  desuetaque  corda.** 

With  some  of  the  reformed  from  inebriety  the  crave  soon  subsides. 
With  more,  after  a  more  or  less  prolonged  struggle,  it  dies  a  natural 
death.  With  considerable  numbers,  however,  it  is  never  wholly  extin- 
guished,  but  smoulders  on  unseen,  ever  ready  to  burst  into  a  flame  on 
the  lightest  application  of  the  old  combustible, 

*'  Which  with  a  touch  works  miracles,  boils  up 
The  blood  to  tumults,  and  turns  round  the  brain.** 

II.  Subsidiary  Treatment.  If  the  physical  man  be  weakened,  care 
should  be  taken  to  build  up  anew  the  wasted  body.  Light  digestible 
farinaceous  food,  with  extract  of  meat,  soups,  butter-milk,  and  the  like» 
are  sometimes  needed  at  first  to  meet  the  disordered  digestion ;  but  it 
is  well  to  aim  at  good  honest  solid  fare.  Medicines  are  of  service* 
Derangement  of  the  function  of  any  organ  must  be  attended  to. 
Tonics  are  often  indicated.  For  those  whom  Zoedone  and  other 
phosphated  beverages  suit,  nothing  is  better.  But  they  ought  to  be 
drunk  in  moderation,  as,  indeed,  ought  every  unintoxicating  liquid. 

If  there  has  been  an  exciting  cause,  that  should  be  traced,  and,  if 
possible,  removed. 

Genial  occupation  should  be  found.  Nothing  aids  recovery  of 
mental  power  and  moral  tone  so  much  as  to  have  the  mind  occupied 
with  some  external  object,  thus  lifting  the  patient  out  of  himself  and 
calling  forth  mental  and  moral  force.  Kindness  and  encouragement 
are  of  the  highest  importance.  A  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  a  cheery 
salutation,  or  a  genuine  "God  be  with  you,**  may  be  the  litde  link  that 
binds  anew  the  chains  of  temperance  and  freedom.  Get  your  prothgh 
interested  in  temperance  work.  It  is  an  excellent  stimulant,  the  having 
a  post  in  the  great  army  of  abstainers.  I  have  seen  a  resort  to  earnest 
temperance  work  enable  a  dipsomaniac  to  succeed  where  before  he 
had  failed. 

Gentle  exercise  is  needed  for  the  body,  and  the  intellectual  faculties 
should  be  sedulously  and  judiciously  cultivated.  Till  the  physical  and 
mental  health  is  thoroughly  re-established,  it  is  wise  to  rest  the  easily- 
fagged  brain  and  recruit  the  readily-tired  muscles  by  frequent  interludes 
of  pleasant  and  innocent  amusement  and  recreation. 

Importance  of  Religious  Influence. — Apart  altogether  from 
spiritual  considerations,  in  the  successful  treatment  of  the  merely  human 
disease  of  confirmed  inebriety,  religion  is  an  important  element. 
Habitual  drunkenness  can  be  cured,  from  secular  motives  alone,  by  the 
only  method  of  cure — total  abstinence.  An  infidel  cannot  continue  to 
be  an  inebriate  if  he  cease  drinking  the  liquors  which  make  drunken. 
Indeed,  I  know  an  old  teetotal  society  which  has  never  allowed  prayer 
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at  its  meetings,  and  has  persistently  ignored  religious  considerations, 
and  yet  has  been  the  means  of  transforming  some  of  the  most  riotous 
drunkards  and  worst  parents  in  the  neighbourhood  into  sober,  orderly 
citizens,  and  kindly,  loving  husbands  s^nd  fathers,  some  of  whom,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  have  in  consequence  of  their  purely  secular  reformation 
been  brought  within  the  hearing  and  understanding  of  the  Gospel.  But 
on  the  lowest  ground,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  use  too  strong  language 
in  testifying  to  the  great  power  of  true  religious  feeling  in  aiding  the 
shattered  inebriate  to  pull  himself  together,  and  brave  erect  once  more 
the  reproaches  and  the  temptations  of  the  world.  Just  as,  in  time  of 
great  prostration  from  acute  disease,  I  have  seen  the  sense  of  forgive- 
ness of  sin  lighten  up  the  features  of  the  apparently  dying  patient  and 
infuse  into  his  fainting  heart  such  hopefulness  and  courage  as  proved 
the  harbinger  of  his  recovery,  so  have  I  seen  the  power  of  Divine  love 
so  invigorate  the  heart  and  nerve  the  arm  of  the  repentant  dipsomaniac, 
that  success  was  at  last  assured.  If  inebriety  have  a  physical  side,  it  has 
also  a  moral  side  ;  and,  speaking  simply  from  a  medical  point  of  view, 
I  know  of  no  tonic  in  the  whole  range  of  the  pharmacopoeia  that 
can  compete  for  a  moment  with  a  real  faith  in  a  living  Saviour  in 
allaying  the  fears,  dissipating  the  doubts,  and  strengthening  the  resolves 
of  dke  fqgring,  doubting,  feeble-minded  inebriate. 

No  Antidote. — I  know  of  no  antidote  to  the  drink  crave.  No 
physical  agent  can  destroy  an  evil  tendency  which  is  partly  physical 
and  partly  moral.  But  if  the  sufferer  have  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
healed,  he  will  find  considerable  help  in  allaying  the  crave  from  ripe 
fruit,  or  from  sips  of  warm  or  cold  water,  or  from  cocoa,  coffee,  or  tea, 
or  from  some  of  the  new  effervescing  unintoxicating  drinks,  or  from  a 
Turkish  bath.  What  aids  in  one  case  will  not  avail  in  another.  I 
have  found  a  smart  emetic  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  some,  and 
the  "Unfermented  Port  with  Bark,"*  with,  where  needed,  a  small 
addition  of  an  aromatic,  is  often  of  great  service. 

The  Dalrymple  Home. — There  are,  however,  cases  with  which 
you  can  do  nothing.  These  unfortunates  take  the  pledge  every  week, 
and  cannot  keep  it  for  a  day.  They  seem  to  be  unable  to  resist  the 
fhscination  of  alcohol.  They  are  consumed  with  a  constant  craving  for 
'their  destroyer.  All  power  of  will  seems  to  have  fled.  They  are 
veritable  slaves  of  the  bowl.  All  they  live  for  is  drink,  and  their  entire 
strength  is  put  forth  but 

'•  To  confirm 
The  very  chains  that  hindjhem  to  their  doom." 

For  such  there  is  but  one  human  hope — seclusion  in  some  establish- 
ment where  intoxicating  drinks  cannot  be  obtained,  and  where 
appropriate  medical  treatment  may  be  carried  out.  It  is  for  this 
class  that  the  Daliymple  Home  for  Inebriates  is  projected,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  appeal  most  strongly  to  you  for  aid  and  support  to  it 

Rescue  Work. — Such  are  a  few  of  the  hints  that  some  little 
experience  in  the  rescue  of  inebriates  has  supplied  me  with.  There 
are  some  who  sneer  at  our  endeavours  to  reclaim  the  drunkard.  ''  Let 
the  sots,**  say  they,   **  drink  themselves  to  death.      The  sooner  the 
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better."  "Not  so,"  say  we.  We  know  too  well  our  own  frailties  to- 
deny  to  brethren  less  strongly  endowed  and  more  strongly  tempted  than, 
we  have  been,  that  mercy  of  which  we  are  the  privileged  and  thankful 
recipients.     Do  not  be  discouraged  by  failure. 

'*  Oft  expectation  faiU»  and  most  oft  there 
'    Where  most  it  promises,  and  oft  it  hits 
Wliere  hope  is  coldest  and  despair  most  fits.'* 

I  was  quite  unsuccessful  for  years  with  female  inebriates,  but  now  I  can 
take-  you  to  case  after  case  where  there  has  been  a  happy  issue.  There 
is  a  maiden  lady  of  50,  of  independent  means,  whom  I  had  repeatedly 
to  attend  for  drunkenness.  She  made  many  false  starts,  but  now  she 
has  been  a  consistent  Christian  abstainer  and  a  useful  Christian  worker 
for  the  past  six  years.  There  is  a  married  lady,  36  years  old.  There 
could  hardly  be  an  apparently  more  hopeless  case.  After  seven  years' 
liabitual  drunkenness,  paralysis  overtook  her,  and  she  lost  the  use  of 
both  lower  limbs.  A  resolute  effort  was  made  to  keep  strong  drink  from 
her.  She  had  to  be  watched  night  and  day.  For  nearly  a  month  her 
entreaties,  and  demands,  and  threats  for  drink  were  heart-rending  to 
listen  to.  But  a  blessed  calm  followed  the  storm.  The  craving  mani- 
fests itself  no  longer.  She  is  slowly  recovering  the  use  of  her  limbs. 
Her  mind  is  clear.  Her  temper  is  transformed.  Her  heart  is  changed, 
and  she  now  thanks  God  unceasingly  for  the  stern  measures  of  prohibi- 
tion against  which  she  rebelled,  but  which  were  the  means  whereby  her 
emancipation  from  her  grinding  tyranny  was  effected. 

Clerical  and  Medical  Duty. — There  have  been  times  in  the 
history  of  our  country  when  clerical  and  medical  functions  were  a 
conjoint  office ;  and  if  ever  there  were  occasion  for  such  a  combination 
it  is  urgently  called  for  now,  in  the  interests  not  only  of  these  weakly 
disease- tainted  ones,  but  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  whole  bearings 
and  complications  of  our  national  sin. 

The  inebriate  is  the  special  care  at  once  of  the  clergyman  and  the 
physician.  In  the  exercise  of  our  callings,  you  and  we  are  his  guardians. 
Let  us  then  fulfil  our  duty.  In  every  intoxicating  cup  his  enemy  lies  in 
wait  for  him.  Let  us  insist  on  fair  play  for  our  ward.  I^et  us  demandt- 
as  an  act  not  of  mercy  but  of  justice,  not  as  a  favour  but  as  a  right,  that 
the  world  shall  no  longer  make  its  social  customs  a  bar  to  his  reforma- 
tion ;  that  the  Church  shall  no  longer  endanger  his  safety  by  the  proffer 
of  his  inveterate  foe  under  the  guise  of  sanctity  ;  and  that  the  State  shall 
no-  longer  use  all  its  power  to  entrap  him  by  the  multifarious  and  well- 
nigh  overwhelming  temptations  with  which  he  is  surrounded  by  our 
present  halting  and  unrighteous  legislation. 


The  Rev.  R.  M.  Grier,  Rugeley,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield,  and 

Rural  Dean. 

If  the  Son  of  Man  has  come  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  and  establish 
His  Church  to  carry  on  His  work,  there  is  no  class  with  stronger  claims 
upon  her  consideration  than  habitual  drunkards,  for  there  are  none  more 
lost  than  they.     Too  often  they  are 

"  Lost  to  life  and  use,  and  name  and  fame." 

They  have  thrown  off  the  restraints  not  merely  of  religion  but  of  reaiton^ 
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are  blind  to  the  obligations,  not  merely  of  morality,  but  of  self-interest, 
and  are  deaf  to  the  dictates,  not  merely  of  conscience,  but  of  common 
sense  ;  and  yet  among  them  are  to  be  found  many  of  high  culture,  varied 
accomplishments,  splendid  intellect,  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  Oh! 
accursed  sin  of  intemperance,  through  which  we  so  frequently  have  to 
mourn 

*'That  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh  ; 
That  animated  form  and  gesture  of  blown  youth, 
Blasted  with  ecstacy." 

Upon  no  sin  is  the  mark  of  God's  displeasure  so  terribly  stamped,  whilst 
to  none,  at  any  rate  in  England,  ought  the  tenderness  of  man's  charity  to 
be  more  readily  extended;  for  the  poor  victims  of  it  are  ruined  by 
yielding  to  temptations  incident  to  the  common  usages  of  English 
society.  Trying  to  do  what  most  of  us  have  done  with  api>arent 
impunity,  they  have  stumbled  and  fallen.     They  are  our  failures. 

And  herein  lie  the  chief  obstacles  to  their  recovery.  They  have  to 
unlearn  what  they  have  been  taught  by  the  example  of  some  whom  they 
are  bound  to  honour  and  love,  and  to  be  stedfast  in  refusing  to  be  con- 
formed, I  do  not  say  to  this  world,  but  to  saints  of  God.  Happily,  as  it 
is  morally  essential,  so  is  it  physically  possible  for  them,  wholly  to  abandon 
the  use  of  alcohol.  I  have  never  known  the  wildest  dipsomaniacs  suffer 
more  than  temporary  inconvenience  from  being  suddenly  deprived  of  it. 
But  how  can  it  fail  to  be  a  task  of  surpassing  difficulty  for  one  whose  will 
has  been  enervated  by  long  continuance  in  evil,  and  whose  appetites,  in 
a  body  weakened  by  dissipation,  naturally  crave  for  excitement,  to  go  on 
day  by  day  protesting  against  a  universal  custom,  and  fighting  against  a 
passion  for  stimulants,  which  he  may  have  inherited  and  has  developed 
and  strengthened  by  indulgence  ?  What  we  have  to  consider  is  how  he 
can  best  be  prepared  for  the  life-long  struggle  before  him,  and  acquire 
moral  courage  to  persevere  unto  the  end. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Is  drunkenness  a  disease  or  a  sin?" 
The  reply  is  simple  :  It  is  both ;  sometimes  a  disease,  but  always  a  sin, 
and  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  direct  and  immediate 
offence  against  the  rational  nature,  that  divine  principle  within  us  which 
discerns  truth  from  falsehood,  and  right  from  wrong,  and  distinguishes 
man  from  the  brute.  As  such  it  must,  I  am  persuaded,  be  regarded  by 
those  who  have  fallen  into  it,  if  ever  they  are  to  be  thoroughly  restored. 

Not  that  I  undervalue  the  aid  and  skill  of  the  physician.  I  should 
be  no  true  Catholic  if  I  did.  The  greatest  ancient  philosopher  looked 
upon  the  medical  art  as  of  ver)'  questionable  advantage.  It  ought,  he 
maintained,  to  be  tolerated,  in  so  far  as  it  ser\'ed  to  cure  the  occasional 
distempers  of  otherwise  healthy  bodies.  But  when  employed  to  repair 
constitutions  inflamed  and  enfeebled  by  wine,  it  had  no  share  of  his 
esteem.  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  whose  Founder  ministered  to  the  ailments  of  the  body  as  well 
as  of  the  soul,  the  medical  profession  is  a  sacred  one,  and  never  more 
useful  than  when  engaged  in  prolonging  the  term  of  a  sinner's  probation 
for  eternity,  and  increasing  his  opportunities  of  repentance  unto  salva- 
tion. In  early  Christian  times  it  was  followed  by  the  clergy  themselves, 
and  though  with  the  growth  of  civilisation  has  come  division  of  labour, 
still  the  doctor  and  the  priest  ought  ever  to  be  found  side  by  side,  the 
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one  dealing  with  the  sjrmptoms  and  results  of  sin,  the  other  with  sin 
itself,  brothers  in  promoting  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  comrades  in 
unceasing  strife  against  the  evil  of  the  world. 

Frequently,  too,  in  the  effort  to  reclaim  inebriates,  the  work  of  the 
medical  man  must  come  first  Ver>'  often  nothing  can  be  done  with  the 
soul  until  relief  has  been  afforded  to  the  body.  You  might  as  well 
think  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  a  starving  man  before  you  gave  him 
bread,  as  of  'winning  some  poor  drunkards  to  sobriety  by  first  appealing 
to  their  consciences.  In  their  shattered  state  of  headth,  they  can  do  no 
more  than  lament  their  sufferings,  and  long  to  escape  them.  To  any 
institution  to  which  they  are  sent  there  ought  to  be  attached  a  doctor, 
who  has  made  inebriety,  in  all  its  phases,  his  careful  and  special  study. 

But  I  do  not  recommend  that  every  inebriate  should  be  sent  to  such 
an  establishment.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  his  friends,  if  they  wish 
to  save  him,  is  to  eschew  the  use  of  alcohol  themselves,  and  banish  it 
from  their  tables.  Wherever  he  may  go,  let  him  carry  with  him  the 
consciousness  that  they  feel  for  him,  are  bound  with  him,  if  he  is  bound, 
and  have  not  offered  unto  the  Lord  in  his  behalf  that  which  has  cost  them 
nothing.  All  the  world  over  the  cords  of  a  man  are  the  golden  cords  of 
love. 

Still  these  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  bind  him  to  virtue  everywhere 
and  under  all  circumstances.  There  are  substances  to  which  a  magnet 
imparts  its  power  of  attraction.  Vice,  in  like  manner,  can  magnetise 
occupations,  amusements,  localities,  persons.  There  are  drunkards  who 
chiefly  want  a  new  environment,  to  enable  them  to  throw  off  their  beset- 
ment,  and  who  may  beneficially  be  placed,  without  any  money,  in  a 
family  where  total  abstinence  is  the  rule  and  God  is  served.  In 
homes  bright  w^ith  an  earnest  and  cheerful  piety,  they  are  more  likely  to 
drink  in  the  ozone  required  to  re-invigorate  their  impaired  spiritual  nature, 
than  in  an  atmosphere  which  must  more  or  less  be  charged  with  the 
germs  of  zymotic  moral  disease. 

But  many  who  might  be  reclaimed  from  intemperance,  could  not 
safely  be  received  into  a  private  house.  They  need  more  drastic  treatment 
than  is  possible  there;  some  ought  even  to  be  subjected  to  physical 
restraint.  But  this,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  legally  done  in  England, 
except  where  a  person  voluntarily  submits  to  it.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  the  Habitual  Drunkards'  Act  is  practically  of  little  service. 
The  bill,  as  originally  drafted,  was  mild  enough.  Parliament  made  it 
milder  still.  It  has  been  committeed  into  futility  by  **  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  English  nation,"  and  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  useful  in  pointing 
the  advertisements  of  temporary  homes  for  permanent  inebriates.  Our 
sensitively  lender  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  the  ruin  of  it. 
The  liberty  of  the  subject  II!  I  wonder  who  the  gentleman  is.  He 
must,  I  conceive,  be  one  who  takes  his  liquor  like  a  man.  As  for  the 
unhappy  beings,  whose  lives  he  robs  of  all  freedom  and  all  brightness, 
they,  it  seems,  are  not  the  Queen's  subjects  at  all,  but  the  drunkard's 
abjects,  and  such,  so  far  as  the  Legislature  is  concerned,  are  destined  to 
remain  for  many  a  long  day  to  come.  To  my  poor  unenlightened 
sacerdotal  mind,  what  is  wanted  is  legal  power  to  commit  those  who 
curtail  the  liberties  of  others  to  asylums,  where  the  moral  poison  which 
has  converted  them  into  capricious  tyrants,  would  be  taken  from  them. 
In  a  country  where  the  number  of  habitual  drunkards  is  compute<i  at 
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€00,000,  there  is  something  to  be  said,  even  in  the  sacred  name  of 
liberty,  for  the  old  system  of  Icttres  de  cachet. 

Two  objections  liowever,  would  no  doubt  be  raised  to  all  measures 
likely  to  prove  an  effectual  restraint  upon  them.  Some  persons  might, 
if  such  a  law  existed,  be  improperly  incarcerated,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a  sufficient  number  of  retreats  trould  be  enormous.  But 
surely  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  tell  habitual  drunkards  than  lunatics,  and 
it  would  be  perfectly  fair  to  charge  the  cost  of  their  support  to  the  only 
trade  which  benefits  by  their  existence.  Moreover,  if  open  and  invete- 
rate intemperance  led  to  frequent,  and  ultimately,  life-long  imprisonment, 
the  number  of  those  who  trifled  with  the  sin  would  very  soon  be  sensibly 
•diminished. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  establish  homes  for 
the  inebriates  of  both  sexes.  A  week  hardly  ever  passes  without  bringing 
me  letters  from  the  agonised  friends  of  dipsomaniacs,  asking  what  is  to 
be  done  with  them,  and  I  am  often  at  a  loss  for  a  reply.  There  are 
institutions  to  which  I  can  recommend  gentlemen  and  poor  women  to  be 
sent ;  there  are  none,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  for  gentlewomen  and  poor 
men.  I  cannot  believe  that  I  shall  appeal  in  vain  to  the  Church,  which 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has  founded  so  many  Penitentiaries  for  fallen 
women,  to  open  an  equal  number  of  retreats  for  that  equally  lost,  and 
more  numerous  class  of  habitual  drunkards. 

In  these,  as  a  rule,  they  ought  to  be  kept  for  at  least  two  years,  but  I 
have  known  one  who  seemed  a  hopeless  wreck,  go  forth  from  a  retreat 
a  changed  and  perfectly  sober  man  after  a  residence  in  it  of  only  six 
months,  and  I  know  others  who  will,  I  am  convinced,  never  be  safe, 
except  under  supervision,  during  the  remainder  of  their  natural  life. 

The  genus  ebrium  varies  greatly;  but  there  are  two  rules  applicable  to 
every  member  of  it ;  he  should  have  no  money  and  no  alcohol.  More- 
over, the  Homes  should  be  isolated,  built,  I  should  say,  on  small  islands 
unspotted  by  the  liquor  trade,  such  as  Caldy,  off  the  coast  of  South 
Wales,  but,  if  this  cannot  be,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  they  would 
be  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  world  in  general.  This  is  essential  to  their 
complete  success ;  for  inebriates  are  dangerous  to  other  people  and  other 
people  to  them.  Some  years  ago,  at  the  instance  and  with  the  help 
of  that  great  and  noble  man,  who  had  so  warm  a  sympathy  with  suffering 
of  every  kind,  Bishop  Selwyn,  I  opened  a  home  for  inebriate  gentlemen, 
and  though  I  cannot  say  that  it  failed,  as  at  least  one  third  of  those  who 
passed  through  my  hands  are  now  living  sober  and  useful  lives,  I  was  at 
length  obliged  to  close  it,  mainly,  though  not  wholly,  because  it  was  in  a 
town.  For  drunkenness,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  often  the  companion 
of  other  vices,  and  if  the  poor  victims  of  it  cannot  be  kept  from  society 
«ntil  they  have  recovered  their  moral  tone,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  corrupt 
it.  Besides,  until  the  reign  of  reason  has  begun,  and  the  common  use 
of  alcohol  has,  together  with  the  crippled  feet  of  China,  and  the  wicked 
waists  of  England,  and  other  demonstrably  mischievous  customs,  been 
banished  from  the  world,  many  persons,  in  the  fond  belief  that  the  one 
insufferable  hardship  which  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  free-born  English- 
man is  to  rob  him  of  his  beer,  will  help  to  keep  alive  a  taste  for  alcohol 
in  those  in  whom  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  destroy  it 

But  if  inebriates  are  thus  cut  off  from  association  with  others,  they  must 
obviously  be  provided  with  full  employment  for  their  time  and  talents. 
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Amongst  them  the  most  difHcult  cases  are  persons  endowed  with  great 
energy  of  character.  To  these  a  dull ,  monotonous  existence  is  intolerable. 
They  passionately  crave  for  work  and  excitement.  Every  institution^ 
therefore,  for  male  inebriates  should  include  a  garden,  a  printing  press, 
a  laboratory,  a  carpenter's  shop,  a  gymnasium,  a  library,  swimming  baths, 
a  lawn  tennis  ground,  and,  I  presume,  a  smoking  room.  This  last  accom- 
modation I  mention  with  some  misgiving,  as  those  who  eschew  tobacco 
are  better  able  to  do  without  alcohol.  Only  the  effort  to  abandon  both 
uses  at  once  may  be  too  much  to  expect  from  those  whose  strength 
of  will  has  been  seriously  impaired. 

The  plant  of  an  establishment  such  as  I  have  sketched  would  be 
expensive ;  but,  once  started,  the  institution  should  be  self-supporting. 
Much  of  the  work  of  the  place  might  be  done  by  men,  and  perhaps  by 
women,  who,  in  return  for  board,  lodging,  and  care,  would  gladly  give 
their  services.  As  for  other  patients,  those  whose  friends  could  pay 
might  be  received  on  remunerative  terms,  whilst  some,  who  were  less 
fortunate,  made  smaller  payments,  and  a  few^  were  admitted  free. 

The  institution  ought  not  to  be  a  mere  commercial  speculation.  The 
inmates  should  realise  that  those  in  authority  over  them  seek  not  theirs, 
but  them.  Familiarity  with  evil  produces  a  suspiciousness  which  can 
only  be  counteracted  by  familiarity  with  absolute  and  transparent  disin- 
terestedness. The  income  of  the  warden,  if  he  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  one,  should  be  fixed,  and  whilst  sufficient  to  maintain  a  gentle- 
man in  comfort  and  refinement,  ought  not  to  be  so  large  as  to  excite 
cupidity  and  provoke  remark.  \\Tiether  he  should  be  married  or  not  is 
a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  off-hand.  There  is  no  m(H^e 
powerful  human  influence  in  the  reclamation  of  sinners  than  that  of  a 
wise  and  Christian  gentlewoman.  But  he  ought  not  to  have  young 
children,  or  any  other  hindrance  to  his  devoting  his  whole  and  undivided 
attention  to  the  poor  fellows  under  his  charge.  Living  with  them  and 
present  at  all  their  meals,  he  should  be  competent  to  lead  their  conver- 
sation, and  take  an  interest  in  their  amusements  and  pursuits,  as  well  as 
to  exercise  authority,  and  act  with  firmness  should  necessity  arise ;  he 
should  be  a  veritable  avJi  avSpiov,  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words, 
"a  man  of  the  world."  It  was,  I  think,  St.  Theresa  who  said  that  in 
choosing  a  director,  you  should  prefer  an  ordinarily  good  man  with 
practical  wisdom,  to  the  greatest  saint  without  it.  This  certainly  should  be 
the  rule  in  selecting  the  warden  of  a  home  for  inebriates.  They  ought 
to  feel  instinctively  that  he  understands  them,  and,  let  me  add,  there  are 
no  men  more  difficult  to  understand,  for  one  frequent  result  of 
their^  sin  is  a  preternatural  untruthfulness,  and  those  who  habitually 
deceive  others  are  quite  sure  to  deceive  themselves.  But  whilst  he 
readily  detects  imposture,  he  must  be  wholly  without  guile  himself,  a 
riian  capable  of  gaining  their  confidence,  and  qualified  to  be  an  external 
conscience  to  them,  w^ith  warm  sympathies,  and  a  generous  heart,  not 
puffed  up,  not  easily  provoked,  who,  seeing  in  every  sinner  a  brother,  and 
the  object  of  a  Saviour's  redeeming  love,  will  labour  to  restore  him  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  and  not  merely  to  win  him  from  drunkeimess,  but 
through  Christ  to  Godward. 

In  dealing  with  inebriates,  nothing  has  struck  me  so  much  as  the 
power  of  religion.  I  found,  for  instance,  that  there  were  no  preposses- 
sions so  tough  and  tenacious  as  those  which  are  made  out  of  it       Men 
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who  had  been  taught  that  total  abstinence  was  a  pestilent  heresy,  a 
survival  of  Manicheism  or  Gnosticism,  were  almost  hopeless  cases.  You 
can  prove  to  one  who  is  persuaded  that  he  will  die  if  he  gives  up  his. 
wine  that  he  is  mistaken ;  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  him  alive 
a  certain  time  without  it.  But  how  can  you  combat  objections  which 
are  purely  transcendental,  though  sup[>orted  by  the  dicta  of  eminent 
divines?  An  appetite,  which  seems  a  sacred  thing,  is  well  nigh  irresistible^ 
There  is  none  so  difficult  to  save  from  wrong  doing  as  he  who  has  a 
pious  prejudice  against  doing  what  is  right. 

Again,  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  intemperance  I  have  ever  seen  were 
clergymen   and  others,   who  had  for  years  been  under  exceptionally 
powerful  influences  for  good.     I  remember  a  priest  who,  though  he  lived 
in   the   house  and  worked    under  the  eye  of  a  most  saintly  bishop, 
contracted  bad  habits,  and  came  to  me  in  a  state  of  abject  miser)*.     He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  a  fair  scholar,  but  could  never  be 
brought  to  understand  the  heinousness  of  his  sin.      At  length  I  was> 
obliged  to  dismiss  him  for  rei^eated  intoxication  and  general  cantan* 
kerousness,  when  he  returned  to  his  old  excess  of  riot,  and  died  not  long, 
afterwards  on  a  doorstep  in  London.      Always  in  speaking  to  him  I  felt 
that  he  had  been  hardened  by  wasting  splendid  opportunities  of  knowing, 
and  doing  the  will  of  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  there  has  not  been  such  persistent  and 
deliberate  sinning  against  the  light,  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
Having  witnessed  the  practical  results  of  the  truths  which  you  try  to- 
instil  into  their  minds,  they  know  that  you  are  not  theorising ;  there  is> 
that  in  their  hearts  and  consciences  to  which  you  can  appeal.  The 
recollection  of  a  gentle  Christ-loving  mother,  who  lived  as  she  prayed^ 
has  often  opened  the  heart  of  a  drink-besotted  wretch  to  the  Gospel 
which  she  loved,  and  which  made  her  what  she  was. 

lastly,  experience  has  shown  me  that  if  those  who  fpr  a  time  are 
reclaimed  are  to  be  safe  against  relapse,  they  must  be  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  their  minds.  Their  unceasing  exercise  should  be  prayer, 
and  their  burning  desire  to  extend  to  others  the  happiness  and  knowledge 
which  they  have  gained  themselves.  Of  what  glorious  work  some  of 
them  are  capable,  we  know  from  the  examples  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Booth  and 
the  veteran  John  Gough.  The  chief  cause  of  the  widespread  use  of 
narcotics  is  the  discomfort  of  mankind.  Diminish  the  sum  of  human 
misery,  and  you  will  diminish  intemperance.  Towards  this  end  land- 
lords may  do  something  by  improving  the  dwelling-places  of  the  people- 
Doctors  may  do  much  by  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
country.  Parents  and  wives  may  do  more  by  improving  the  attractions 
of  home,  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  there  will  still  remain  the  unrest 
of  the  soul  which  is  alienated  from  God.  Of  those  who  break  the  pledge- 
a  large  proportion  are  persons  with  uneasy  consciences.  Having  fallen 
into  sin  they  shrink  from  the  thought  of  it,  and  instead  of  going  to  Him, 
who  alone  can  pardon,  and  who  ever  helps  the  penitent,  they  dull  their 
sensibilities  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  returning, 
to  their  vomit.  There  are  none  who  more  plainly  need  to  be  brought 
under  the  expulsive  p)ower  of  a  new  affection  than  drunkards.  The  soul 
from  which  the  evil  spirit  has  been  cast  out  must  be  filled  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  His  seven-fold  gifts,  if  it  is  not  to  be  re-occupied  by  the  old 
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tenant,  with  seven  devils  worse  than  himself.  To  all,  but  very  especially 
to  those  who  have  been  in  captivity,  and  whose  moral  nature  is  in 
process  of  being  restored,  are  the  words  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  Iniet 
•**  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength." 


ADDRESS. 
The  Rev.  Thos.  Hutton,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Stilton. 

Mr.  HoYLE,  a  very  trustworthy  authority,  says  we  have  in  Britain  700,000  habitual 


•drunkards,  and  one  million  occasional  drunkards,  producing  over  two  million 
of  drunkenness  every  week  in  the  year.     These  facts  show  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject  under  consideration.      Whatever  remedial  measures  have  been  hitbeito 
applied,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  exercised  much  influence  in  diminishing  tlie' 
number  of  confirmed  inebriates.      The  very  existence  of  the  evil  in  its  present 
magnitude  proves  the  practical  difficulties  with  which  it  is  surrounded.    The  causi 
is  notorious,  visible,  and  tangible,   and,   I   believe,  to  a  great  extent  preventible. 
Public  opinion  in  regard  to  it  is  strong  and  vigorous,  but  it  is  not  willing  to  run 
into  act  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remove  temptation ;  and  we  shall  strive  in 
vain  to  purify  the  stream  unless  we  can  reach  the  source — the  fountain  from  which  it 
flows.      The  evil  we  are  combating  is  incarnate  in  physical  laws,  and  moral  power 
alone  is  not  able  to  cope  with  it.     We  want  a  combination  of  forces,  legal  and  moral, 
adapted  to  the  double  nature  of  man,  to  enable  us  to  solve  this  difficult  problem. 
American  experience   in  this  matter  shows  that  more  than  one>half  of  the  huge 
army   of  drunkards  might  be  reclaimed;  but  American   experience   is  only  in  its 
infancy,   and,   therefore,    we  may  hope  for  still    greater  results.     Happily,  public 
opinion  is  rapidly  advancing  along  the  whole  line  of  temperance  eflbrt,  and  I  am 
sanguine   enough   to  believe   that   we  shall   in  time   achieve  such   a  measure  of 
success  in  the  way  of  prevention  and  reform  as  will  reduce  the  number  of  inebriates 
much  below  the  American  computation.     It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  of 
the  greatest  drunkards  in  the  kingdom  are  made  and  kept  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
since  the  most  inveterate  victims  of  alcohol  are  obliged  to  forego  the  intoxicating 
«up  so  soon  as  they  cross  the  threshold  of  the  gaol  door.      On  the  outside  of  the 
prison  walls  they  may  delude   themselves   with    the   notion  that  they   cannot  live 
without  the  drink,  but  on  the  inside  of  those  walls  they  are  compelled    to    learn 
that  they  can  and  must  live  without  it ;   and  their  health  is  all  the  better  for  its 
absence.     During  my  ten  years'  experience  as  the  chaplain  of  a  gaol,  I  never  knew  a 
single  case  of  any  harm  resulting  from  the  sudden  withdrawal   of  their  habitual 
potations.     Dr.  Clarke,  of  Folkestone,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  dealixig  with 
dipsomaniacs  of  the  better  class,  says  : — '*  I  never  knew  anything  but  good  result 
from  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  all  liquors."     It  was  the  high  standard  of  hodtb 
among  prisoners  that  first  convinced  me  of  the  non-necessity  of  alcoholic  beveiages 
to  men  in  ordinary  health ;  and  this  conviction  has  been  strengthened  by  my  own 
personal  abstinence  for  more  than  thirty  years.     A  few  months  ago  an  extract  in  the 
public  journals  from  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Inspector  of  the  London  piisoss 
informed  us  that  the  mortality  in  those  prisons  for  the  past  year  had  been  at  the  rate 
of  about  nine  per  thousand,  whereas  the  general  mortality  of  the  country  is  owr 
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twenty  per  thousand.  Did  time  permit,  a  great  amount  of  other  valuable  evidence 
might  be  adduced  to  show  that  I  am  speaking  in  accordance  with  medical  science 
and  experience  when  I  say  that  in  the  treatment  of  inebriates,  the  exclusion  of  the 
drink,  either  by  voluntary  or  compulsory  means,  would  not  injure,  but  benefit,  their 
health.  This  being  so,  I  cannot  doubt  that  such  exclusion  would  give  to  the 
operation  of  moral  means  an  infinitely  better  chance  of  success ;  and  I  believe,  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases,  the  only  chance  of  success.  The  relation  of  moral  evil  to  the 
food  that  it  feeds  on  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  the  day ; 
and  we  readily  assent  to  the  proposition  that  a  just  restriction  of  liberty  is  the  true 
extension  of  freedom ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  where  liberty  should  cease 
and  restriction  begin.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has  said  that  ''he  would  rather 
see  England  free  than  England  sober."  Well,  when  England  is  sober,  England  will 
be  free,  and  not  before.  Perhaps  if  we  had  thought  less  of  the  freedom  of  the 
drunkard,  and  more  of  the  wretched  slavery  and  misery  to  which  his  wife  and  family 
are  constantly  subjected  through  his  neglect  and  cruelty,  we  should  have  made  more 
progress  than  we  have  towards  the  solution  of  this  perplexing  problem.  That 
persons  should  be  sent  to  prison  scores  of  times  for  the  same  offence — namely,  for 
being  drunk,  or  drunk  and  disorderly — is  a  shame  and  a  reproach  to  our  legislation. 
When  liberty  is  so  grossly  abused,  the  law  should  step  in  with  adequate  penalties. 
for  the  protection  of  society.  What  claim  can  a  man  have  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  a  sober  and  sensible  dtizen,  when,  under  an  insane  love  of  drinks  created  by  the 
drink  itself,  he  tramples  under  foot  the  rights  and  liberties  of  other  men  ?  If  drink 
craving,  induced  by  indulgence,  renders  him  unable  or  unwilling  to  submit  ta 
ordinary  correctives  for  its  repression,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  there  ought  to  be  legal 
power  to  remove  him  from  the  temptation  he  is  unable  to  resist,  and  which  is 
bringing  him  down  to  a  drunkard's  disgrace  and  death.  The  Habitual  Drunkards^ 
Act  is  a  mockery  and  a  delusion.  Its  conditional  clauses  render  it  inoperative.  It 
is  very  strange  that  the  notion  should  ever  have  been  entertained,  much  less  embodied 
in  law,  that  in  prder  to  avail  himself  of  its  advantages  the  inebriate  should  be  required 
to  make  a  declaration  before  two  magistrates,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
that  he  is  an  habitual  drunkard  I  Human  nature  is  weak  enough,  to  begin  with,  but 
that  an  inebriate,  with  his  moral  sense  depraved  or  dormant,  or  both,  would  often 
submit  to  such  an  ordeal,  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  *'  I  know  many,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  "cured  in  secret,  who  but  for  such  privacy  would  have  been  ruined."  It  is 
well  known  that  confirmed  inebriates  have  recourse  to  any  and  every  species  of 
falsehood,  of  low,  unscrupulous  cunning,  in  order  to  secure  the  gratification  of  their 
dominant  desire,  and  it  seems  to  be  utter  folly  to  attempt  to  subordinate  their 
treatment  to  their  own  will  and  consent.  I  see  no  hope  for  such  persons  except  in 
absolute  legal  exclusion  from  their  dire  and  seductive  enemy,  with  strict  safe- 
guards, of  course,  against  all  improper  treatment.  Homes  or  Retreats  for  the 
voluntary  treatment  of  inebriates  may  be  of  great  value,  especially  in  arresting  the 
disease  in  its  early  stages,  before  it  has  reached  an  uncontrollable  development.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  establishm^it  of  the  Dalrymple  Home,  under  new  and  more 
favourable  auspices,  will  be  attended  with  sufficient  success  to  procure  from  the 
Legislature  more  feasible  conditions,  along  with  enlarged  compulsory  power.  The 
patient  himself  should  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  came  of  the 
disease,  and  becoming  a  co-worker  with  his  physician  in  order  to  effect  his  cure.     He 
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must  be  taught  that  it  is  as  needful  for  him  to  be  separated  from  alcohol  as  it  is  for  a 
typhus  patient  to  be  separated  from  the  germs  of  the  fever.      To  create  a  deep 
impression  of  this  truth  in  the  patient,  and  so  interest  him  intelligently  in  his  oini 
recovery,  is  the  first  of  all  subjective  conditions,  since  it  will  take  away  all  idea  of 
harshness,  and  show  him  that  his  true  welfare  alone  is  aimed  at.     The  way  is  then 
prepared  for  other  moral  influences,  such  as  a  sense  of  the  sin  of  intemperance,  man's 
utter  powerlessness,  without  Divine  aid,  to  resist  temptation,  the  love  of  God,  the 
purified  love  of  self,  and  the  strong  power  of  hope  looking  towards  a  new  and  higher 
life.     The  employment  of  the  mind  in  innocent,  self-improving,  and  useful  oocupa- 
tions  should  be  provided  for  ;  an  earnest  interest  in  the  temperance  work  itself  will 
be  found  a  powerful  means  and  stay  in  the  recuperative  treatment  of  inebriates ;  so 
.true  is  it,  that  he  who  helps  to  save  others  saves  himself.     Reformed  drunkards  have 
rendered  important  service  to  the  temperance  cause ;  their  own  recovery  izom  the 
miry  pit  has  given  power  and  hope  to  their  efforts  to  reclaim  others  from  the  same 
■unhappy  condition.     In  the  meantime,  our  personal  abstention  from  these  ensnariog 
beverages  will  strengthen  our  hands  not  a  little  in  dealing  with  inebriates.     It  is  fiir 
more  influential  to  say  conu  than  go.     Precept  is  good,  but  it  needs  the  power  of 
•example  to  support  it.     If  one  member  of  a  family  becomes  the  victim  of  this  vice, 
how  can  the  other  members  hope  to  reclaim  him  so  long  as  the  fatal  temptation  is 
placed  on  the  table  before  him  every  day  ?     **  Many  cures  have  been  effected  here,"  says 
Dr.  Clarke,  "  most  of  whom  have  stood  ;   but  they  stand,  and  can  stand,  only  in 
carrying  out  total  abstinence  principles.     I  would  not  have  the  slightest  faith  in  any 
•one  of  these, being  able  to  take  liquor  moderately."     Many  of  us  little  know  what 
sclaims  the  drunkard  may  have  upon  our  tenderness  and  sympathy ;  we  little  know 
how  much  blame  is  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  hereditary  tendency  ;  how  much 
.to  bad  parental  example ;  how  much  to  the  customs  of  society,  and  how  much  to 
those  legalised  temptations  which  beset  him  at  every  turn.     After  all,  as  a  means  lo 
national  sobriety,  the  treatment  of  inebriates  can  be  of  very  partial  application.    It 
is  impossible  to  place  more  than  a  small  minority  under  treatment ;  but  if  all  could 
be  so  placed,  their  return  to  social  life,  under  existing  conditions^  would  involve  a 
•certain  return  to  their  former  habits  on  the  part  of  the  vast  majority.     Present 
customs  and  legalised  temptations  are  ever  producing  new  crops  of  inebriates 
Hence  the  necessity  of  connecting  with  remedial  measures  preventive  cution.     We 
must  endeavour  to  change  social  customs  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  the 
law  is  invoked  to  remove  the  public  temptations.     We  must  surround  the  people 
with  circumstances  that  are  conducive  to  sobriety,  morality,  and  good  order,  instead 
of  those  which  are  provocative  of  intemperance,  vice,  and  crime.     Just  consider  the 
state  of  society  to  which  the  reformed  inebriate  is  to  be  restored  ;   consider  the 
corruption  of  human  nature  and  the  difficulty  of  withstanding  temptation  ;  consider 
the  paralysed  will  engendered  by  past  excesses — consider  all  these,  and  then  let  n$ 
ask    ourselves.  What  right  have  we  to  expect  that  moral   teaching  alom  will  be 
sufficient  to  counteract  those  fatal  incentives  to  intemperance  which  abound  on  every 
hand,  making  it  so  easy  to  do  wrong  and  so  hard  to  do  right  ?    Medical  science  has 
settled  one  point — namely,  that  whatever  else  alcohol  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not 
food.     This  is  of  immense  importance,  because,  as  Dr.  Richardson  says,  *•  its  sup- 
posed necessity  as  a  food,  a  sustaining  food,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  drinking  habits 
and  all  legislation."     "  It  is  unfair,"  says  Dr.  Acland,  "to  look  for  advice  from  his 
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profession  as  to  the  cure  of  disease  which  the  State,  philanthropy,  Christianity,  and 
the  Church,  and  those  who  believe  in  the  religious  progress  of  the  human  race, 
.aught  to  have  stamped  out^  and  never  have  allowed  to  come  under  the  dominion  of 
the  physician. "  The  statesman  that  would  bring  our  liquor  laws  into  harmony  with 
the  verdict  of  science  and  the  claims  of  religion  and  national  sobriety,  would  render 
an  incalculable  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  would  earn  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  his  country. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Leigh,  Vicar  of  Leamington. 

I  THINK  we  are  all  pretty  well  agreed  on  one  point,  viz.,  that  the  only  cure  for  inebriates 
is  total  abstinence.  I  brieve  that  even  those  writers  who  have  been  dragging  on  a 
very  dreary  correspondence  in  the  Church  papers  lately,  would  go  so  far  as  to  make 
one  exception  as  to  drunkards,  when  thev  talk  of  teetotalism  as  a  great,  growing, 
and  an  unmixed  evil.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  that  correspondence 
.should  ever  have  been  allowed  to  appear,  for  it  has  not  strengthened  our  hands  to  do 
what  we  can  to  cure  inebriety.  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  has  shown  us  that  it  is  a  disease, 
and  also  that  it  is  hereditary,  or  that  there  is  a  predisposing  cause  which  leads  to 
-drinking.  The  question,  then,  seems  to  be  how  to  convert  the  habitual  drunkard  into 
a  total  abstainer  ?  There  have  been  two  great  methods  proposed,  the  one  to  remove 
the  article  from  the  consumer,  and  the  other  to  remove  the  consumer  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  article.  The  first  could  only  be  accomplished  by  depriving  those  who  may  be 
inclined  to  indulge  moderately  in  the  use  as  well  as  those  who  indulge  immoderately. 
Now,  although  we  know  that  there  are  zealous  reformers — called  by  the  outside  world 
fanatics — who  are  quite  prepared  to  see  the  poison  banished  entirely  out  of  the 
.country,  and  who  are  ready  to  go  in  for  uncompromising  and  total  prohibition  ; 
although  it  must  be  admitted,  so  far  as  license  and  prohibition  diminish  facilities  for 
procuring  intoxicants,  and  the  use  is  thereby  diminished ;  yet  experience  has  also 
shown  that  legislation  has  not  materially  diminished  the  consumption,  whilst  we  know 
that  it  has  often  increased  it.  The  craving  for  drink  will  always  create  a  demand,  and 
attempts  to  stop  the  supply  have  not  l>een  successful  even  in  the  State  of  Maine,  for 
we  learn  that  in  Bangor,  in  that  State,  although  public-houses  have  been  closed,  there 
are  no  fewer  than  forty  drinking  clubs,  and  in  the  "  Liquor  Directory  "  there  are  the 
names  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  liquor  dealers  in  Portland.  The  city  of 
legislation  might,  however,  treat  as  nuisances  places  of  sale  which  are  dangerous  to 
the  community.  This  admits,  of  course,  the  right  of  regiilation  and  prohibition,  but 
it  recognises  also  the  necessity  of  an  intelligent  earnest  public  opinion  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Then  there  might  be  a  civil  damage  law  holding  the  seller  liable  for 
-all  damage  resulting  from  the  sale.  A  case  in  point  appeared  the  other  day  in  the 
BirminghcLm  Daily  Posty  viz.,  that  of  a  labourer  at  the  small  town  of  Aylesford, 
in  Kent,  who  boasted  that  he  would  drink  as  much  spirits  as  could  be  supplied  to 
him.  A  publican  supplied  him,  and  the  man  died.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
police  have  taken  that  publican  into  custody.  What  the  magistrates  have  done  with 
him  I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope  he  will  be  severely  punished.  It  was  certainly  a  case 
of  manslaughter,  if  not  of  murder.  The  liberty  of  the  individual  should  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  limited  ;  and  this  should  be  applied  not  only  to  the  victimiser,  but 
also  to  the  victim.  Now  as  to  how  to  remove  the  consumer  from  the  article.  Dr. 
Norman  Kerr  said  the  other  day,  before  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  "They  do  these  things  better  in  America."  We  certainly  could  not  do 
them  worse.  But  they  are  by  no  means  perfect  in  that  country,  for  I  find  this  state- 
ment was  made  by  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  last  November,  at  a  meeting  in 
Saratoga :  **  The  cure  and  reform  of  drunkards  is,  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  the  most 
vival  questions  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  question  which  States  have  evaded  or 
handled  with  feeble  courage,  and  as  yet  but  little  progress  has  been  made  towards  its 
solution.  Over  and  over  again  the  efforts  of  religious  and  other  institutions  have 
proved  to  be  almost  futile,  and  we  seem  as  far  off  as  ever  from  the  needed  solution." 
And  Dr.  Bucknell  was  of  opinion,  after  having  visited  six  inebriate  asylums,  that  they 
were  all  unsound  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  with  the  exception  of  Franklyn  Home, 
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in  Philadelphia.     And   that  would  hardly  satisfy  my  friend,   Dr.    Norman  Kot, 
because  it  starts  on  the  principle  that  intemperance  is  not  a  disease,  and  that  ihe 
habitual  drunkard  must  be  put  on  his  honour,  and  have  no  restraint  placed  upon  him. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  classification  among  the  inebriates 
First,  there  should  be  homes  or  retreats  ;  secondly,  asylums  ;  and  tJ^rdly,  bouses  of 
detention.     Into  the  first,  persons  could  go  of  their  own  accord,  with  the  full  purpose 
of  amendment,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  reform,  and  here  I  think,  what  is  called  in 
America  "  the  cottage  system,"  should  be  adopted.     In  the  second,  could  be  placed  the 
uncontrollable  victim  bv  friends  who  should  be  able  to  take  the  habitual  drunkard 
before  a  magistrate,  having  first  obtained  a  certificate  signed  by  two  medical  men.   He 
could  then  be  treated  in  just  the  same  way  as  if  placed  in  an  insane  asylum.     As  to 
the  third  class,  it  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  houses  of  detention  for 
criminal  inebriates  where  they  might  be  maintained  sufficiently  long  to  do  them  good. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  deplorable  case  of  this  sort  in  the  London  papers. 
I  mean  that  of  Jessie  Mason,  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  who  had  yet  been 
convicted  over  one  hundred  times  in  the  London  police  courts.     The  only  witness  to 
her  character  was  a  female  friend,  who  herself  had  been  convicted  sixty  times.     The 
touching  words  of  the  poor  woman  were :  "  Do  what  you  like  with  me ;  give  me  as 
long  as  you  can."    She  was,  I  suppose,  detained  for  a  few  days  and  then  sent  forth 
agam  into  the  streets,  probably  to  end  her-  wretched  career  in  the  way  she  had  before 
attempted — in  the  dark  waters  of  the  Thames.     It  is  clearly  then  the  duty  of  the 
Legiskture  to  try  and  do  something.     It  was  said  the  other  day  by  a  well-known 
phflosopher,  who  has  lately  died,  "The  Licensing  Laws  are  laws  to  give  to  pnhlicans 
and  grocers  license  to  do  what  they  like  to  extend  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors."  And 
we  might  add — to  produce  such  degraded  specimens  of  our  English  womanhood  as 
Jessie  Mason.      Upon  the  legislative  body  rests  the  onus  of  indirectly  causii^  the 
manufacture  of  these  victims,  and  upon  the  Legislature  should  rest  the  responsibitity 
of  providing  asylums  for  their  victims.     Unless,  indeed,  our  statesmen  are  prepared  to 
erapple  fully  with  the  question,  and  not  to  indulge  any  lon^r  in  mere  patchwork 
lecisiation,  or  wild  leaps  in  the  dark,  they  should  do  somethmg  both  to  restrict  the 
sale  of  liquor  and  to  help  to  cure  their  poor  victims.     Otherwise  this  sin — ^this  national 
sin — will  continue  to  be  a  reproach  to  our  people,  and  we  cannot  expect  that  right 
ness  will  continue  to  exalt  our  nation. 


Dr.  Eastwood,  J.P.,  Darlington. 

As  a  member  of  the  Habitual  Drunkards'  Committee,  along  with    Dr.    Alfred 
Carpenter,  of  Croydon,  and  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  I  think  I  can  lav  claim  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  subject,  in  whtch  I  have  had  considerable  practical  experience.     Con* 
suited  as  I  am  in  all  cases  of  brain  disease*  including  insamty  and  cases  of  dipsomania, 
and  also  other  cases  of  nervous  affection,  I  have  had  considerable  experience,  and  I  have 
also  cases  of  insane  patients  under  my  care  living  as  private  patients  in  my  own  houM^ 
Persons  subject  to  dipsomania  come  to  me  with  the  wish  to  place  themselves  under 
my  care,  but  the  law  says,   **  No,  you  cannot  receive  such  patients,  they  must  have 
their  prooer  certificates  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  before  they  can  become  jour 
patients.       On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  came  to  my  house  suffering  from  dipsomania, 
bringing  his  luggage  with  him,  which  he  put  down  m  my  hall,  and  before  I  had  time 
to  say  anything  to  him  his  luggage  was  placed  in  the  house.     He  was  making  himself 
ready  to  stay  with  me,  but  I  was  oblige!  to  send  him  away,  because  the  law  would 
not  allow  me  to  receive  him  as  a  dipsomaniac.     He  was  very  much  disappointed  that 
he  could  not  stay,  but  the  law  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so  without  his  having  the 
necessary  certificate.     I  am  also  frequently  written  to  by  friends  of  patients  to  know 
what  they  are  to  do  with  their  suffering  friends.     Of  course,  I  could  not  tell  iheni 
where  they  could  send  them,  but  I  gave  them  the  best  advice  I  could.    There  is  a 
great  necessity  for  something  being  dotie  to  meet  these  cases.     Dalrymple  Home  is 
not  yet  established,  and  at  present  only  a  few  cases  can  be  treated  under  tne  Habitual 
Drunkards'  Act,  which  is  a  permissive  Act,  and  therefore  shorn  of  its  beneficial 
privileges.     These  patients  of  whom  I  speak  are  difficult  to  provide  for.     I  have  been 
consulted  by  persons  of  good  position  in  society,  and  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  and  care  bestowed  upon  them,  and  m  some  cases  are  able  to  pay  liberally 
for  it.     But  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  law  it  is  imp>ossible  to  provide  lor 
them,  but  sometimes  they  will  come  and  be  treated  by  me.     I  had  one  case  in  South 
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Wales,  who,  although  I  wrote  to  him  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  take  hhn,  in^ted 
upon  coming.  I  gave  him  advice,  and  put  him  upon  mineral  spa  treatment  for  some, 
time,  because  I  thought  even  if  it  did  not  cure  him  it  would  be  better  than  drinking 
alcohol.  He  remained  under  the  care  of  his  friends  for  about  three  months,  and  then 
he  was  completely  cured  of  a  complaint  which  he  had  had  for  over  four  years.  About 
two  or  three  years  afterwards  he  wrote  and  told  me  that  he  was  continuing  quite 
well.  Here  was  a  case  of  complete  cure  of  a  disease  which  had  existed  for  about  four 
years.  That  is,  however,  only  one  instance  out  of  many  which  I  could  give  you  of  a 
complete  cure.  But  when  proper  treatment  cannot  be  adopted,  patients  should  be 
kept  entirely  away  from  alcoholic  liquors.  In  no  case  whatever  should  that  be  allowed. 
These  facts  have  proved  to  me  from  my  experience  that  it  is  really  a  disease,  but  I  do 
not  say  that  every  person  who  gets  drunk  is  suffering  from  disease.  In  a  great  number 
of  instances  the  disease  is  as  distinct  as  any  form  of  insanity,  or  any  other  disease  of 
the  body  can  be.  To  give  you  only  one  instance  of  this,  I  may  mention  a  case  of  a 
medical  man  of  Middlesborough,  who  had  been  suffering  for  months  from  dipsomania, 
until  he  got  into  a  very  bad  way.  His  medical  adviser  sent  for  me,  and  upon  inquiry 
I  found  that  the  sufferer  had  been  attended  by  no  less  than  three  medical  men. 
They  did  not  think  it  was  a  case  of  disease,  but  one  of  drunkenness.  I  found  the 
patient  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  I  advised  certain  treatment,  which  was  successFiil. 
The  man  improved,  but  the  friends  and  the  attendants  did  not  see  the  seriousness  of 
the  case,  and  they  left  the  patient  to  himself ;  and  one  night  he  got  hold  of  some 
aoonitine — an  alkaloid  poison — and  took  a  quantity  of  it,  and  when  his  attendimts 
came  to  him  shortly  afterwards,  they  found  him  dead.  That  is  only  one  instance  in 
which  there  is  a  connection  between  dipsomania  and  actual  disease.  Another  case,  of 
a  person  who  was  thought  likely  to  commit  suicide,  was  put  under  my  care  for  some 
time,  and  after  treatment  he  perfectlv  recovered,  and  went  nome' again,  and  some  time 
ago  I  learnt — I  think  you  will  consider  this  a  proof  of  his  recovery — he  got  married. 
I  think  then  I  have  shown  the  necessity  for  private  institutions  for  such  persons  being 
established,  not  only  the  Dalrymple  Home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  trust  that  when  this  institution  is  started  there  will 
be  one  in  the  centre  and  in  the  north  of  England,  where  patients  can  go  and  lie 
properly  treated  and  cared  for.  This  Dalrymple  Institution,  which  is  proposed  to  he 
erected  and  carried  on,  will  be  registered  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  allows  of 
no  profit  being  obtained  therefrom,  so  that  it  will  not  be  a  commercial  speculation, 
and  will  be  intended  for  persons  not  enabled  to  pay  large  sums.  Other  mstitutions 
should  be  established  for  tnose  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  much.  My  experience  has 
been  mainly  among  the  upper  classes,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  numer- 
ous cases  of  dipsomania  among  them.  Only  the  other  ds^  there  came  to  my  knowledge 
the  case^of  a  clergyman,  who,  for  the  fifth  time,  had  been  brought  before  a  m^^trate 
and  sent  to  prison,  because  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine  that  was  inflicted.  I  know 
that  was  a  case  of  dipsomania.  I  could  also  mention  instances  of  medical  men  and 
others  of  the  educated  classes,  who  were  constantly  coming  under  my  care  or  notice, 
persons  who  had  not  only  received  good  secular  education,  but  were  of  a  religious 
character.  I  would  say  of  such  cases  as  these  especially  that  the  influence  of  religion 
would  be  all  important.  Clerg3mien  can  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  physician. 
Unless  the  two  professions  can  unite  together  for  the  cure  of  the  habitual  drunkards, 
it  seems  that  no  provision  can  be  made  for  religious  education  in  being  cured,  and 
therefore  I  urge  those  who  can  do  anvthing  for  the  Dalrymple  Home  to  do  so,  and 
encourage  its  formation,  and  that  of  otner  institutions  of  a  similar  kind. 


W.  Woodward,  Esq.,  Tenbury. 

As  at  one  time  I  was  unhappily  addicted  to  hard  drinking,  and  befote  I  could  break 
myself  of  the  habit,  was  obliged  to  place  myself  under  restraint  and  enter  a  Home 
for  Inebriates,  I  have,  I  feel,  some  right  to  speak  upon  this  subject.  During  my  two- 
and  a  half  years*  stay  in  the  home,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  thirty-nine  men  who- 
were  there  for  the  same  reason  as  myself.  Not  one  of  us  had  ever  drank  with  the  in- 
tendon  of  becoming  a  drunkard.  Nay,  where  is  the  man  who  would  commit  so  gross 
a  sin  ?  But  it  was  out  moderate  drinking  that  led  us  on  until  we  became  drunkards, 
and  yet  some  of  these  poor  fellows,  when  the  Warden  was  not  present,  would  talk 
about  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  as  possible  in  their  case,  and  a  remedy  for  drunken- 
ness.    I  need  hardly  say  that  this  tneory  proved  fiital  to  them.    The  plan  was  one 
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.  which  they  had  tried  long  before  they  entered  the  institution.     They  had, 
had  the  daily  example  of  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  set  them  from  childhood  by  those 
who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  them,  had  endeavoured  to  follow  it,  and  knew  the 
result.     But  the  experience  of  the  past  was  thrown  away  upon  them.     Twenty-six  of 
the  thirty>nine  closed  their  ears  to  all  moral  and  religious  teaching  and  to  the  wamxi^ 
of  our  Lord  **  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  which  offended  them,"  and  the  persuasion  of 
those  who  told  them  that  their  moral  recovery  was  impossible  as  long  as  tney  indulged 
their  appetite  for  strong  drink,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity.     All  experience  teadbes 
us  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  reformation  of  tne  drunkard  as  long  as  he  tastes 
alcohol.     You  must  take  from  him  the  promoting  cause,  all  intoxicants,  and  this,  like 
the  rolling  away  of  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  is  a  work  which  God  calls 
on  human  power  to  carry  out,  before  the  different  means  of  grace  can  be  effectually 
used.     These  means  of  grace  are  to  be  found  in  our  Church,  with  Jesus  Christ  at  ha 
head,  where  the  drunkard,  after  man  has  removed  the  stumbling  block,  can  come  for 
the  strengthening  of  his  soul,  the  quieting  of  his  conscience,  and  the  receiving  of  com> 
fort.     I  would  especially  point  out  to  you  one  means  of  grace  that  she  has  given  us, 
because  it  is  too  frequently  and  ignorantly  condemned.     I  allude  to  confession,  and 
maintain  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  some  instances  before  a  man  can  be  saved 
from  his  sin  of  drunkenness,  and  I,  as  a  layman  would  not  have  called  your  attention 
to  this  means  of  grace,  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  myself  and  others  I  know  have  received 
a  direct  benefit  from  it  and  a  blessing.     The  drunkard,  who  is  honestly  endeavouxiz^ 
to  reclaim  himself,  knows  well  his  weakness  ;  nor  will  the  evil  one  let  those  whom  be' 
has  once  had  in  his  full  power  go  free  without  a  tremendous  effort  on  their  part  to 
regain  themselves  ;  and  we  cannot  (I  speak  as  one  of  them) — we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  any  one  of  those  blessed  means  of  grace  that  God's  love  has  provided  for 
strengthening  our  souls.     It  may  be  well,  therefore  (in  order  that  access  may  be  as 
free  as  possible),  that  there  should  be  an  Oratory  within  the  walls  of  the  Home,  and 
that  there,  at  any  rate,  the  penitent  should  find  every  opportunity  for  prayer,  and 
communion,  and  reconciliation.     Let  the  men  have  every  opportunity  offered  them  so 
that  they^can  obtain  the  different  means  of  grace,  whereby  they  can  reform  themselves, 
and  while  you  teach  them  to  be  earnest  in  the  use  of  them,  let  them  not  neglect  human 
means.     The  total  abstaining  pledge  should  be  set  before  them  as  a  pledge  between 
themselves  and  Almighty  God,  and  having  realised  this  they  should  be  persuaded  to 
pledge  themselves  anew  to  Him  night  and  morning,  praying  to  Him  to  give  them 
strength  to  keep  their  pledge  to  Him  throughout  the  coming  day,  and  to  take  away 
from  their  hearts  all  thoughts  of  strong  drinks,  as  well  as  to  deaden  their  craving  for 
it.     But  after  all,  the  whole  of  man*s  time  cannot  be  occupied  with  the  observance  of 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  and^  therefore,  to  avoid  idleness,  with  its  train  of  evil  oon- 
sequences,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  full  employment  of  all  his  faculties.     A 
careful  reader  of  men's  characters  and  dispositions  (and  a  Warden  has  need  to  be  snch) 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  physical  or  mental  capacities  of  those  under 
him,  and  providing  means  and  opportunities  for  their  employment.     The  mind  of  the 
'  inebriate  too  readily  recurs  to  the  past,  and,  therefore,  there  is  all  the  more  necessity 
to  keep  it  lawfully  occupied.     Yes,  he  is  too  fond  of  reading  trashy  novels,  the  voy 
worst  class  of  book  the  reforming  man  can  read,  as  parts  of  them  are  sure  to  remind 

*  him  of  his  past  life,  thus  keeping  alive  in  him  that  which  every  effort  should  be  made 

•  to  destroy.  Above  all  things,  encourage  him  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  that  Book  of 
books,  and  other  literature  with  good,  sound,  moral  teaching,  and  plenty  of  life  in  it, 
^ind  let  there  be  amusements  and  games  for  him  of  every  sort  and  kind.  In  short,  let  the 
home  be  made  as  cheerful  as  it  possibly  can  be  made,  and  to  encourage  the  inmates  to 
do  that  which  is  right  let  there  be  constantly  with  them  a  Warden  who  under^ands 
human  naturd,  firm,  yet  kind,  to  deter  those  who  would  talk  lightly  of  alcohol  and 
their  past  lives,  as  well  as  to  stop  all  loose  and  demoralising  talk.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  head  of  the  institution  should  know  the  disposition  and  character  of 
-everjr  man  in  the  place,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  through  his  daily  studying  the 
men  s  lives  and  conversations.  Some  men  will  be  found  who  delight  in  loose,  debasing 
talk,  and  when  such  are  left  to  themselves   without  supervision  they  are  apt  to 

^  demoralise  all  that  listen  to  them.  But  wjen  restrained  and  encouraged  to  do  that 
which  is  right  and  good  from  a  Warden,  consistent  in  his  daily  life,  firm  yet  kind,  the 
very  worst  may,  by  God's  grace,  be  turned  into  a  fellow  helper  with  the  Warden. 
What  do  I  say  ?    Into  a  fellow  helper  with  God,  and  come  once  more  to  deserve  the 

'  name  of  Man.  For  he  needs  to  be  such  a  Man— a  true  Man.  Directly  he  leaves  the 
home  he  is  face  to  face  with  his  old  enemy,  strong  drink.  He  has  often  to  sit  at  the 
table  while  it  is  used  by  those  who  once  rightly  judged  him  a  drunkard.  The  smell 
of  It,  the  very  sight  of  it,  awakens  his  appetite  for  it,  and  gives  hun  a  longing  to  taste 
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it  again.  I  ask  you,  as  Christian  people,  what  do  you  suppose  the  battlefield  of  thie 
leckimed  man  is  like  ?  It  is  not  tnat  of  a  sailor,  who,  in  the  heat  of  excitement  throws 
41  bucket  of  water  over  a  live  shell,  and  then  picks  it  up  and  puts  it  into  a  tub  of  water, 
and  rightly  and  justly  receives  the  Victoria  Cross.  No  ;  it  is  a  continual  watching 
and  warfare  against  the  enemy  he  once  yielded  to  ;  and  there  are  moments,  he  knows 
not  the  day  or  hour,  that  he  may  be  attacked  and  have  to  fi^ht  a  fearful  battle  with 
the  evU  one,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  Grace  of  God  he  would  mfiUlibly  fall.  I  appeal 
to  you  then,  "  That  no  man  put  a  stumbling  block  or  occasion  to  fall  in  his  brother's 
way,"  but  banish  from  your  homes  that  which  caused  your  brother  to  offend,  and  may 
be  the  cause  of  his  offending  again.  Self-denial  is  required  from  you  ;  not  self-denial 
involving  the  renunciation  of  a  necessary  of  life,  but  what  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
dangerous  luxury.  Our  Great  Example  denied  Himself  not  only  the  luxuries  but  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Will  you,  who  are  His  followers,  refuse  to  give  up  your  glass  of 
beer  or  wine  for  the  sake  of  your  weaker  brother  ?  Forgive  me,  I  am  pleading  not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  600,000  men,  who,  like  myself,  have  yielded  to  habitual 
drunkenness ;  we  need  your  prayers  and  your  help,  and  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
forsake  wickedness  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right  if  you  in  your  charity  would 
set  us  an  example  which  we  could  safely  follow. 


The  Rev.  J.  COWDEN  CoLE,  Vicar  of  Upton. 

Intoxication  has  been  treated  as  a  phvsical  disease.  I  venture  to  ask  whether  that  is 
entirely  in  accordance  with  our  practical  experience  ?  Intoxication  is  a  thing  we  know 
something  about,  and  those  cases,  of  which  we  do  know,  come  certainlv  more  within  the 
category  of  moral  diseases  than  physical  ones.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  answer  to 
this  question  will  settle  the  matter  as  to  the  treatment  which  inebriates  should  undergo.  • 
We  have  had  set  before  us  the  physical  treatment,  the  separation,  and  the  denial  of 
drink.  But  will  that  settle  the  matter  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  try  by  moral  measures 
to  produce  a  greater  impression  upon  the  greater  number.  For  it  comes  to  this  :  here 
are  a  few  cases — I  venture  to  say  a  very  few — ^and  they  belong  to  one  section  of  the 
people  who  have  long  purses,  and  can  go  to  these  homes,  and  can  be  put  under  these 
particular  gentlemen,  and  follow  these  measures  to  restrain  themselves,  by  which  they 
hope  to  be  cured.  But  now  how  is  it  with  regard  to  classes  ?  There  is  one  large 
class  which  falls  a  great  deal  into  habits  of  intoxication.  I  allude  to  the  working 
-classes.  You  may  account,  perhaps,  in  some  individual  cases  for  it  being  a  disease, 
but  I  ask  you  as  reasonable  men  whether  you  would  say  that  it  was  so  of  a  laj^  num- 
ber of  those  who  form  this  section  of  the  working  people,  and  whether  it  can  in  their 
case  be  called  in  any  manner  a  disease  at  all  ?  I  will  coine  now  to  what  I  think  would 
be  one  way  of  dealing  with  intoxication  as  it  concerns  this  section  of  the  people, 
viz.,  by  making  drink  cheaper  and  so  familiarising  them  with  it,  and  then, 
secondly,  I  would  place  the  whole  drinking  habits  of  the  country  under  more 
stringent  control.  Take  the  case  of  beer.  The  working  men  of  England  are  perhaps 
people  of  one  liquor — they  drink  beer.  Is  it  so  very  wrong,  I  womd  venture  to  ask 
in  an  assembly  of  English  people,  that  English  workmen  should  drink  beer  ?  It  is  the 
ordinary  drink  of  the  country,  and  moreover  it  is  the  drink  which  is,  I  believe,  more 
especially  adapted  to  the  people  of  this  countryr  Well,  now,  what  has  the  Govern- 
ment done  for  us  in  regard  to  beer  ?  It  has  said  to  the  working  men,  **  For  every  class 
of  beer  you  drink  you  shall  pay  double  what  it  is  worth."  It  has  told  the  working 
men,  '*  You  may  drink  beer,  but  you  must  pay  more  for  that  beer  in  the  form  of  taxa- 
tion than  ought  to  be  paid."  The  State  has  dealt  so  with  the  working  man,  and  I 
say  that  it  is  a  moral  shame  that  a  working  man  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  heavy 
tax  every  time  he  drinks  a  pint  of  beer  to  his  dinner.  And  not  only  this,  the  State 
has  placed  no  real  control  over  the  opportunities  for  the  working  people  to  obtain 
liquor.  They  have  said,  **  Drink  as  much  as  you  please,  and  go  where  you  please, 
and  have  all  sorts  of  opportunities  of  drinking  all  that  you  wish  to  drink,  only  on  this  one 
condition,  that  you  pay  this  tax."  I  venture  to  say  that  we  do  not  owe  the  State  very 
much  for  what  is  being  done  in  connection  with  the  reform  of  inebriates.  The  State 
offers  in  one  form  almost  a  premium  on  intoxication,  and  at  the  same  time  does  its  best 
to  raise  a  revenue  for  paying  the  cost  of  the  £g3rptian  campaign.  I  think,  therefore, 
we  should  try  and  saddle  the  right  horse,  and  put  the  burden  of  the  intoxication  of  this 
country  upon  the  powers  which  are  able  to  make  an  alteration  in  it.  Do  not  let  us  go 
and  speak  ill  of  these  unfortunate  people  who  are  seeking  their  pleasure.    They  take 
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to  intoxication  because  it  brings  to  them  and  is  to  them  a  som-ce  of  pleasure.    Thej- 
take  to  it  because  it  brings  them  into  what  is  called  society,  and  it  enables  men  to  be 
jolly  ygood  fellows  among  that  class  of  people  in  which  their  spedal  lot  is  cast.     And 
why  ^lould  we  speak  of  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  the  special  way  that  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  regard  to  their  intoxication  ?    I  venture  to  think  that  the 
more  we  can  see  that  it  is  a  moral  disease  and  not  a  physical  one,  the  better  chance 
there  will  be  of  putting  it  down.    There  is  a  better  chance  of  curing  intoxication  not 
only  in  individual  cases,  Init  also  in  the  concrete  as  well  as  in  the  abstract     If  we  re- 
gard it  as  a  physical  disease,  it  will  have  to  be  placed,  I  fear,  among  the  section  of 
diseases  which  physicians  and  doctors  tell  us  are  incurable.     I  have  known  instances— 
every  deigyman  has  known  and  can  call  to  his  mind's  eye,  whenever  he  chooses  to 
direct  his  mind  to  the  subject,  within  his  own  knowledge,  instances  which  will  bear 
this  out.    And  I  ask  them  whether  these  particular  cases  which  they  have  known  can 
be  pronounced  in  any  sense  of  the  word  curable  ?    So  far  as  my  own  experience  has^ 
gone  as  a  clecgyman,  I  have  never  known  such. 


The  Rev.  W.  Acraman,  Vicar  of  Crich, 

• 

As  a  worker  for  twenty  yea;:s  on  this  subject,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say  something 
about  it.      It  seems  to  me  that  total  abstinence  provides  the  one  si>edal  remedy  for 
those  men  who  are  addicted  to  that  which  causes  their  sins  to  be  visited  upon  their 
children.     With  reference  to  the  medical  aspect  of  this  question,  I  thank  God  for  the 
able  speech  which  we  have  listened  to  from  one  medical  gentleman  to-night,  and  for 
the  chiange  whidi  has  come  over  medical  men  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  still  there 
are  a  large  number  who  are  tempted  to  give  wine  as  a  tonic  or  restorative.     I  have 
%  Icnown  some  instances  where  they  have  ordered  wine  with  fatal  results.     Medical  men 
can  best  be  reached  through  their  professional  brethren,  and  we  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  very  glad  that  so  many  men  of  the  fttitemity  are  coming  forward  and  teaching  total 
abstinence  as  a  special  remedy  for  those  who  are  addicted  to  excess.     Much  has  been 
said  to-night,  and  many  comments  offered,  as  to  legislation  not  having  gone  far  enoqgh. 
There  are  many  cold  water  hydropathic  establislmients  existing.    There  are  thirty  to 
forty  at  Matlock,  where  the  social  element  is  brought  out,  and  there  are  other  places 
elsewhere.     I  would  suggest  to  my  brethren  who  are  workers  in  this  matter,  that  for 
want  of  something  better,  they  might  recommend  this  place  to  those  who  might  be 
tempted  to  go  there.    With  regard  to  the  two  systems  of  medicine — homoeopathy  and 
hydropathy — they  have  to  a  great  extent  won  their  way  in  public  opinion,  but  the 
question  is,  how  can  we  use  these  systems  for  the  recovery  of  the  drunkatd?   As  workers 
we  can  speak  of  the  faith  which  elevates  the  soul  and  the  mind,  which  looks  to  Cod 
and  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  can  educate  our  people,  we  can  flood  our  parishes  with  tem- 
perance iiterature.     We  need  not  confine  ourselves  simply  to  Bmle  meetings  bat 
with  every  Scripture  tract  which     is    given    away   we    can    give   a    temperance 
tract,  and  thus  we  can  reach  manv  of  those  who  do  not  attend  public  meetii^    A 
clergyman  doubles  his  influence  with  his  parishioners  as  soon  as  he  takes  up  this  tem- 
perance question.     I  am  able  to  speak  practically  on  this  matter,  having  worked  fioD 
the  time  of  my  ordination.     One  great  result  of  the  temperance  movement  is  this : 
not  the  world  of  total  abstainers  in  our  ranks,  but  the  far  greater  number  of  people 
whom  we  have  lifted  up,  and  by  the  influence  of  temperance,  have  made  sot^er,  faith- 
ful, and  prayerful.    Wliy  is  this  drink  so  great  a  temptation  ?    Is  it  not  this  :  that  it 
it  is  a  brain  power,  and  if  Satan  can  get  the  reason  captive  he  gets  the  whole  man  at 
last?    The  work  here  is  temperance.     I  look  at  it  not  only  as  a  wide  field  of  work, 
but  that  in  connection  with  it  the  remedial  part  must  mean  total  abstinence.    With- 
out going  into  the  vexed  question  of  uniformitv  I  would  sug^st  to  those  who  are 
tempted  to  take  too  much,  to  come  and  join  in  tne  work  of  helping  the  drunken  maii 
in  his  struggle,  and  to  ^ve  him  a  new,  better,  and  holier  life.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
to-night  how  great  an  influence  have  all  these  intoxicating  liquors,  not  only  upon  the 
spiritual  but  upon  the  moral  being,  the  sad  conclusion  being  this,  that  the  conscience 
IS  so  much  affected  by  them  that  the  conscience  at  last  ceases  to  speak.     And  when 
that  is  the  case,  k>oking  at  the  question  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  we  may  say  that  a 
fatal  step  has  been  taken  on  the  road  which  leads  to  ruin.     Drunkenness  must  alwap 
be  taken  up  in  the-splrit  of  Christian  love.  Without  that  nothing  good  can  be  done.  "In 
prayer,  in  faith,  looking  up  to  Him  who  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come 
unto  God  by  Him."    There  is  an  old  Christian  writer  who  says  **that  plaster  sticks 
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liest  that  is  laid  on  with  a  warm  hand."  That  is  what  we  want  in  omr  sympathy  with 
the  drunken  man.  Buried  down  in  the  human  heart  there  are  feelincs  which  Christian 
love  and  sympathy  can  restore.  We  must  work  in  this  spirit,  and  put  our  faith  in 
Ood  for  the  result.    ■ 


The  Rev.  William  Ayerst,  Vicar  of  Hungarton,  Leicester. 

I  can  speak  from  my  experience  of  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  amongst  the 
poor  in  London,     'lliere  has  been  a  great  change  coming  over  the  people  in  St.  Giles's 
since  I  was  curate  there  in  1859.     When  I  first  went  there  the  people  used  to  come  to 
me  in  the  vestry,  and  their  presence  was  quite  offensive.     They  smelt  so  much  of  drink 
and  of  squalor  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.     I  used  to  always  carry  camphor  about 
with  me,  for  the  air  was  poisoned,  as  it  were,  and  I  never  cared  to  eat  my  dinner  until 
I  had  a  walk  in  the  park.     But  this  has  been  changed  very  much  for  the  better,  and  \ 
am  able  to  notice  a  great  improvement  in  the  dirty  habits  of  those  who  used  to  drink. 
I  congratulate  our  countrv  and  the  noble  profession  of  medicine  which  has  taken  up 
the   question  of    sanitation,    and    which   has    helped  to  bring  about    the    great 
improvement  in  the  condition,  of  our  streets  and  nouses,  and  also  greater  purity 
and  cleanliness  in  the  outward  habits  of  the  life  of  the  people.     And  I  congratulate 
you  in  Derby,  that  you  have  such  a  noble  hall  which  is  called  the  Temperance  Hall, 
for  it  shows  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  this 
land.     While  you  were  working  in  the  temperance  cause  m  England,  I  was  working 
in  it  in  an  humble  way  in  India.     I  could  tell  you  of  many  a  sad  tale  of  the  effects  o£ 
drink  among-  the  Bntish  soldiers.    They  themselves  knew  the  evils  of  drink  by  the 
names  they  used  to  give  to  it.     They  used  to  call  it  **  hell's  blazes,"  "fixed  bayonetsy"  ^ 
and  such  like  names,  for  they  knew  what  destruction  it  was  to  ^em  when  they  g^roe 
way  to  it.     Wh^n  I  first  became  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  some  twenty  years  ago,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  a  soldier  to  take  so  much  drink  at  night  that  ne  would  be  found 
•dead  in  the  morning  in  the  cold  and  wet  after  a  night's  debauch.     All  these  things 
have  been  very  much  improved,  by  God's  blessing,  owing  to  thei  various  temperance 
-organisations.     Throughout  the  British  army  the  sad  tale  was  told  in  the  defaulters' 
list  of  those  who  were  drunk.     We  have  had  deaths  from  drinking,  and  I  remember 
many  sad  effects  upon  the  poor  wife  and  children  owing  to  the  drimkeimess  of  the 
husband.     To-night  something  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  sisterhood  of  two  pro- 
fessions, and  I  say  that  mecUcine  and  theolo^^y  go  hand  in  hand  together.     But  I 
venture,  with  all  respect  to  the  noble  profession  of  medicine,  to  say  that  while  the 
-department  of  restraining  from  drink  lies  a  good  deal  with  medicine,  the  department 
of  giving  up  drink  lies  a  good  deal  with  theology.     Some  consider  it  impossible  that  a 
Christian  should  not  be  a  teetotaler.      That  is  a  great  mistake,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
for  a  drunken  man  to  become  a  teetotaler  unless  he  be  a  Christian.     These  two  things 
should  go  together.     Real  reformation  has  always  been  supported  and  strengthened  by 
Christianity.    To-day  I  was  in  the  company  of  some  friends  at  dinner,  and  one  of  the 
^ests  hearing  that  I  was  about  to  speak  at  this  meeting,  related  the  following  anec- 
dote.    A  little  girl  said  to  her  mother,  '*  Father  will  not  drink  any  more  wine.'     The 
mother  said,  "  Why  not  ?  "  and  the  little  girl  replied,  "  I  have  been  praying  God  that 
he  shan't"    The  father  overheard  this,  and,  thank  God,,  it  was  blessed  to  bim.     But 
to  speak  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  I  would  say,  *'  The  will-power  has  much  to 
>do  with  it."    I  can  tell  you  of  one  case  of  will-power,  and  could  instance  many  more 
I  was  called  in  to  visit  a  djring  colonel.      I  received  a  letter  from  his  wife  asking  me 
to  come,  and  although  I  had  cholera  very  bad  about  me,  I  hastened  up  and  rushed  off 
to  the  place.     Before  I  went  into  the  sick  room,  I  followed  my  usual  rule  and  said  to 
bis  wife,  **  Now  tell  me  plainly,  I  want  to  know  all  about  your  husband.     Tell  me 
vyhat  has  been  on  his  mind.'*    And  she  told  me  all  about  him  ;  and  so,  when  I  went 
in  to  see  the  officer,  I  said  to  him,  "  I  know  there  is  something  wrong,  tell  me  what 
it  is."    I  knew  all  about  it,  of  course,  from  his  wife.     He  then  told  me  that  he  should 
not  live.     I  said  to  him,  **  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  ill,  but  you  are  not  ^oing  to-  die." 
He  said  in  plaintive  tones  that  he  was  certain  he  was,  but  I  appealed  to  his  will-power,, 
and  he  recovered,  and  that  man  Is  alive  now.     The  will-power  is  necessary  to  the 
giving  pp  of  drinking,  and  you  know  that  the  will-power  is  nothing  but  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.     We  can  point  to  the  convert  in  proof  of  the  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  will,  and  thus  Uie  inner  man  is  changed,  and  so  it  is  with  the  drunkard. 
The  two  professions,  as  I  have  said,  should  go  togedier  hand  in  hand,  and  I  rejoice 
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to  find  medical  men  advocating  this  great  cause.     I  remember  the  time  when  medical 
men  laughed  at  the  idea  of  total  abstinence,  but  that  has  been  given  tip  vciy  mcch 
now  by  the  most  able  of  medical  men.     I  notice  that  another  change  has  taken  place 
When  I  first  became  connected  with  the  anny,  at  the  officers'  messes  it  was  neariy 
always  the  case  that  wine  was  pressed  upon  you,  but  now  things  are  very  different 
You  can  look  along  the  line  of  a  table  with  fifty  ofiicers,  and  sometimes  find  but  a  veiy 
small  portion  of  them  drinking  wine,  and  it  is  far  from  being  pressed  upon  you.    Yen 
are  simply  asked  if  you  will  have  it,  but  nothing  beyond  this.     That  I  call  a  Teiy  great 
change.     I  am  told  by  politicians  that  the  revenue  is  affected  by  the  redaction  of  the 
quantity  of  liquor  consumed.    The  State  does  not  get  so  much  now  as  it  used  to  do, 
and  the  Egyptian  war  will  not  be  so  completely  paid  for  as  former  vrars  were  from 
this  source  of  revenue.     I  hope  in  fiiture  the  State  will  have  very  little  drink  moDey 
with  which  to  pay  for  their  wars.     I  say,  God  grant  that  there  may  be  no  wars,  far 
wars  come  from  the  passions,  and  passions  arise  a  great  deal  from  drinl^     So  thaok 
God  we  are  improving.     I  believe  we  shall  presently  find  ourselves  in  a  yet  brighter 
life,  nnd  I  hope  England  will  soon  no  longer  be  the  basest  of  nations  with  regard  to- 
the  liquor  trade. 


The  Rev.  A.  Glen  Bott,  St.  Peter's,  Preston. 

I  MUST  make  an  apology  for  presuming  to  speak  to-night,  but  as  I  am  a  cniate  of  i 
parish  of  8,000  souls,  most  of  whom  are  working  men,  I  feel  deeply  on  this  subject  of 
temperance.  I  think  we  have  not  had  sufficient  prominence  given  to  the  main  point, 
viz.,  the  remedial  treatment  of  inebriates.  It  has  been  assumed  that  inebriates  are 
habitual  drunkards.  It  has  been  my  painful  experience  to  learn  that  many  among 
ifiebriates  are  far  from- being  habitual  drunkards,  and  to  learn  that  many  a  home  has 
been  ruined  and  many  children  neglected  in  cases  where  the  homes  are  the  homes  of 
people  who,  although  drunken,  are  by  no  means  habitual  drunkards.  Some  of  us  feel 
strongly  on  the  subject.  I  myself,  in  my  own  professional  life,  have  many  times  been 
obliged  to  confess — and  I  appeal  to  all  to  confess  it — that  when  we  hear  the  utterances* 
qH  one  who  has  fallen  a  prey  to  that  craving  for  drink  it  is  very  hard  to  be  repressed. 
When  we  have  heard  it  stated  how  hard  the  struggle  is  by  one  who  has  himself  been  a 
sufferer,  and  he  has  told  us  that  he  met  thirty-nine  more  in  the  like  terrible  afBiction, 
and  that  they  are  but  the  representatives  of  600,000  who  are  in  a  like  condition,  it  be- 
comes to  us  a  very  anxious  matter  and  a  very  terrible  thought  whether  the  Church  is 
doing  its  duty  as  regards  the  social  life  of  the  people.  How  comes  it,  when  this  terri- 
ble subject  is  being  considered,  that  there  are  so  few  present  to  deliberate  upon  it  ?  I 
do  think,  that  when  we  are  appealed  to  to  put  away  from  our  tables,  and  to  pat 
away  from  ourselves,  that  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  and  sorrow  to  others, 
we  ought  to  respond  more  warmly.  The  real  remedial  treatment  of  inebriates  is  to 
put  away  the  cause  of  drunkenness  alt(^ether.  There  is  another  point  to  which  pro- 
minence certainly  has  been  given,  but  upon  \vhich  sufficient  stress  has,  I  think,  not 
been  laid.  It  has  been  my  painful  lot,  as  doubtless  it  has  been  of  many  of  my  clerical 
brethren,  to  take  the  pledge  of  those  who  have  been  drunken,  and  to  hear  from  them 
the  sad  tales  of  the  power  of  drink  and  the  misery  it  entails.  How  are  we,  when  we 
get  them  to  sign  the  pledge,  to  make  them  keep  it  ?  How  are  we  in  our  daily  coo- 
tact"With  these  people  to  bring  about  the  prevention  of  drunkeness  ?  Must  it  iM)t  be 
by  the  power  of^prayer  ?  Must  we  not  pray  that  they  may  be  firm  in  their  resolu- 
tions ?  And  we  should  teach  them  to  pray  too.  Daily  prayer  and  daily  pledging  are 
very  powerful  factors  in  remedying  drunkenness.  The  putting  away  of  all  unnecessary 
temptation  from  the  drunkard  s  road,  and  not  merely  m  classing  them  as  those  who 
have  been  guilty  and  who  are  now  less  guilty  than  they  were,  but  by  putting  away  as 
far  as  ever  we  can  from  their  path  all  that  which  has  been  to  them,  and  whioi  may  be 
again,  and  is  again  in  very  many  cases,  the  cause  of  their  sad  and  moumfid  lalL  By 
fervent  and  earnest  prayer,  not  merely  for  the  drunkards,  but  for  those  who  are  filling  th^ 
great  Hall  over  yonder,  that  they  may  take  more  interest  in  the  question,  and  help  » 
to  stimulate  an  indifferent  and  slothful  legislature  to  a  right  feeling  on  this  impoitaot 
topic 
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The  Chairman. 

That  brings  the  meeting  to  a  close,  as  I  have  no  more  cards  of  speakers.  It  must 
be  a  satisfaction  to  us  all  to  feel  that  the  speakers  and  readers  will  address  a  much 
larger  audience  than  those  we  have  in  this  Hall,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  press 
I  trust  that  the  words  we  have  heard  will  go  a  long  way  towards  obtaining  a  greater 
consideration  of  this  very  important  subject. 


DRILL  HALL. 

Friday   Morning,   October  6th 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Presiden  r  in  the  Chair. 


THE    DEVOTIONAL    LIFE. 

Devotional  Study  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Holy  Communion  in  Relation  to  Personal  Devotion. 

The  Conscience:   Its  Nature  and  Needs. 

Association  for  Prayer  and  Progress  in  the  Spiritual  Life. 

The  Holy  Communion  in  Relation  to  Christ  our  Example. 

The  Devotional  use  of  Hymns. 

Enrichment  of  Private  Prayer. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  some  years  past  at  this  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  when  we  consider  the  devotional  life  and  endeavour  to  stir 
each  other  up  to  seek  after  higher  attainment  in  this  life,  that  we  should 
refrain  from  all  applause,  and  still  more,  I  need  scarcely  say,  from  all 
expressions  of  disapprobation,  even  if  it  were  conceivable  that  occasions 
for  such  should  arise.  I  need  hardly  also  suggest  to  you  how  desirable 
it  is  that  the  newspapers  should  be  put  aside  in  order  that  we  may  fix 
our  thoughts  on  the  momentous  subject  which  is  this  morning  to  be 
brought  before  us.  We  have  arranged  this  year  that  at  the  close  of  each 
address  there  should  be  the  singing  of  a  hymn  in  order  to  relieve  the 
straii^,  greater  to-day  than  any  other  day,  which  will  necessarily  be  felt 
by  many  of  you  in  listening  to  what  will  be  brought  before  you.  It  will 
be  well  if  those  who  are  obliged  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  meeting 
will  do  so  at  one  of  those  intervals,  and  not  during  the  reading  of  any 
of  the  papers.  I  only  further  express  my  hope  and  prayer  that  this 
meeting  may  be  blessed  to  all  of  us  as  the  means  of  deepening  and 
strengthening  our  spiritual  life,  and  that  we  may  all  give  heed  to  what 
i^e  hear  with  that  purpose  and  that  desire. 
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Devotional  Study  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 

Controversy,  or  at  least  controversial  feeling,  must  have  been  occa- 
sionally aroused  by  matter  or  manner  during  the  course  of  this  Congress. 
Now  a  hush  should  fall  upon  our  spirits  while  we  consider  how  we  may 
best  listen  to  the  voice  of  God.     No  doubt,  even  on  this  subject,  there 
are  great  differences  of  opinion  and  of  practice.     For  our  subject  has 
two  sides,  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual.    There  is  the  devotion  and 
the  study.     If  there  is  study,  the  varying  tendencies  of  differing  minds 
and  differing  training  will  manifest  themselves,  and  diverse  systems  of 
doctrine  and  practice  must  ensue.     But  we  should  wrong  the  idea  pre- 
sented to  us  were  we  perversely  to  approach  it  on  this  side  or  on  that. 
and  regard  the  study  as  one  thing  and  the  devotion  as  another.     We  are 
not  thus  to  gaze  at  them  from  the  two  sides  where  they  front  the  out- 
side world.   We  are  to  approach  their  inner  harmonies  where  they  blend. 
We  are  to  behold  them  with  no  "  middle  wall  of  partition "  reared 
between  them ;  but  where  study  kindles  devotion,  and  devotion  excites 
study.    Yet  so  that  the  key-note  shall  be  found  rather  in  the  word  devo- 
tion than  the  word  study.     It  is  not  a  studious  devotion,  but  a  devotional 
study.    The  painter  who  speaks  to  us  through  the  eye  tones  his  colours 
so  as  to  bring  all  into  harmony  with  the  dominant  expression.     "  That 
inner  eye,  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude,"  is  not  less  susceptible  to  the 
subtle  harmonies  of  tone.     Mere  study  is  a  human  thing,  profitable  in- 
<^ed  and  necessary.     It  has  the  strong  broad  light  of  an  earthly  day 
streaming  over  it.     On  devotional  study  a  softer  radiance  is  resting.      It 
comes  through  the  Gate  of  Pearl  from  that  inner  sanctuary  where  **  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof."    Here,  therefore,  is  Bethel.     Here  is  the 
ladder  between  heaven  and  earth.     For  here  the  Word  of  God  comes  to 
the  soul,  and  here  the  desires  of  the  soul  go  up  in  answer  to  the  Word. 
Anything  less  than  this  falls  short  of  the  ideal  presented  before  us  now. 
For  the  ideal  itself  we  seek,  whatever  be  the  deficiency  of  our  own  attain- 
ment. 

One  thing  our  subject  requires  of  us  all— a  full  conviction  that  the 
Holy  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God,  so  as  nothing  else  is  \  that  in  it  and 
through  it  God  speaks  directly  to  us.  I  am  not  concerned  with  any 
theories  of  inspiration.  These  will  differ  as  other  intellectual  concep- 
tions differ  among  thoughtful  men.  I  am  not  demanding  assent  to 
any  special  theory  how  this  came  to  be  God's  Word,  or  how  the  huouui 
and  the  Divine  are  either  blended  or  conjoined,  or  may  be  separable  in 
the  Scripture.  I  have  heard  from  an  eminent  man,  commonly  supposed 
to  have  cast  away  the  olden  belief  in  inspiration,  a  fervent  deckuration, 
that  from  the  first  page  in  Genesis  to  the  last  page  in  Revelation  there 
is  the  Divine  element,  the  very  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  speaking  to 
his  soul  and  conscience  within,  as  no  book,  no  voice,  no  power  in  the. 
world  beside  could  speak.  For  my  present  purpose  I  would  slir  no  ochi- 
troversy,  and  ask  no  more  than  a  union  in  this  belief— but  this  mach  I 
do  ask. 

It  is  written  that  there  "  arose  not  in  Israel  a  prophet  like  unto 
Moses  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face. "  To  him  the  promise  was  given, 
*•  There,"  before  the  veil,  "  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  Gommone 
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lyith  thee  from  .'above  the  mercy-seat,  from  between  the  two  cheru- 
bims  which  are  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  of  all  things  which  I  will 
^ive  thee  in  commandment  unto  the  children  of  Israel."  Shall  the  new 
covenant  do  less  for  its  children,  to  whom  it  was  written  :  *'  They  shall 
all  know  Me,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest "  ?  Shall  '^  the  true  tabernacle 
which  the  Lord  hath  pitched,  and  not  man,"  have  less  power  to  bring 
the  soul  into  converse  with  God  ?  How,  then,  in  no  mere  mystic  long- 
ings, no  rapt  enthusiasm,  no  confusion  of  the  creation  of  the  human 
brain  with  the  Divine  Word,  shall  we  know  that  God  communes  with 
our  souls  ?  In  what  way  more  clearly,  more  certainly,  less  ambiguously, 
than  when  the  voice  comes  to  us  through  that  which  all  Christians  con- 
fess in  some  sense  to  be  His  Word  ?  •*  Bibliolatry  1 "  do  some  exclaim  ? 
Surely  an  idle  word.  No  doubt  due  respect  would  be  paid  even  to  the 
outward  form  of  the  Bible.  We  would  not  place  our  foot  upon  a  Bible 
for  convenience,  as  upon  another  thing.  The  true  instinct  of  childlike 
reverence  would  forbid.  But  it  is  not  that  of  which  we  speak.  We 
make  no  fetish  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  a  mere  symbol,  a  thing  before 
which  empty  homage  crouches.  It  is  instinct  with  thought  which  lives 
and  teaches  and  consoles  from  age  to  age !  Still  the  taunt  comes.  "  So 
you  would  bring  us  to  a  book  ! "  With  what  scorn  men  can  speak  of 
this  book-bondage  !  Yet  what  is  there  in  the  whole  world  so  trust- 
worthy, so  full  of  that  which  conquers  death  ?  What  conveys  so  un- 
laded a  record  as  a  book  ?  What  is  Homer  but  a  book  ?  Yet  in  its 
third  millenary  of  years  it  stirs  men's  blood  as  with  a  trumpet  What 
is  Shakespeare  but  a  book?  But  what  poverty  would  fall  upon  the 
world  if  the  book  were  gone !  What  is  history  but  a  book  ?  and  what 
is  Stonehenge  but  grey  weather-beaten  stones  ?  But  say,  what  would 
you  give  if  record,  however  brief,  remained  of  the  lost  races  who  reared 
them  on  the  wide  moor,  and  wherefore  they  undertook  the  arduous  toil? 
A  book  1  It  may  often  represent  man's  corruption,  man's  folly,  and 
man^s  untruthfulness ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  God  has  given  us  so 
full  of  undying  power,  handing  on  its  message  and  its  trust  from  age  to 
age.  Oh  !  how  the  longings  of  niaa  have  gone  forth  "  for  God,  for  the 
living  God  !  "  How  the  ancient  Veda  imagined  Him  in  the  dawn  or 
the  fleeting  breeze,  and  the  Buddha  sighed  to  be  lost  in  Him !  Pass- 
ing sighs,  crowned  with  no  revelation  !  But  a  book  in  which  God  has 
spoken  1  What  a  fulfilment  of  these  longings  I  What  a  gift  worthy  of 
the  Father  in  Heaven,  above  all  gifts  I  It  might  be  blurred  here  and 
there — or  men's  misdeeming  might  fancy  that  it  were — in  the  course  of 
many  ages.  Some  figures  might  be  miscopied,  many  things  might  be 
mistaken.  Yet  what  a  Divine  gift !  A  book  that  should  contain,  in 
whatever  guise  or  fashion,  the  Word  of  God — what  else  could  be  so  cer- 
tain in  a  world  of  uncertainty  ?  What  less  destructible  where  all  perishes  ? 
There  is  nothing  else,  on  the  worst  supposition  of  vitiated  manuscripts,, 
that  has  changed  so  little.  Ceremonies,  institutions,  formularies,  usages 
are  modified  almost  past  recognition  as  the  centuries  pass  onward* 
That  which  the  holy  Apostles  wrote  is  in  our  hands,  our  minds,  and  our 
hearts  still  1  I  speak  to  believers.  I  ^peak  to  English  churchmen  whose 
Sixth  Article  pronounces  this  faith  so  clearly.  And  so  I  come  back  ta 
this  Bethel  of  ours  where  the  ladder  between  earth  and  heaven  is.  To 
be  brought  so  that  God  speaks  to  us,  we  must  come  before  Him,  if  He 
is  to  speak.     And  then,  when  we  have  spoken  to  Him,  He  will  ''answer 
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with  a  voice."    Yes,  a  voice,  articulate,  assured.    Not  a  fantastic  echo 
in  the  bewildered  brain,  but  a  clear  utterance  of  the  undoubted  Word. 

This  mode  of  meeting  with  God  has,  beyond  all  others,  continuance, 
readiness,  variety.  We  can  commune  with  Him  not  on  one  subject, 
one  temptation,  one  difficulty,  but  on  all.  The  range  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  so  wide,  its  instruction  so  manifold,  its  inner  principles,  that  underlie 
the  simplest  admonition,  so  fundamental  to  all  human  conduct  and  all 
Divine  administration,  that  it  speaks  to  mind  and  to  heart  at  every 
moment.  It  is  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perifect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  Why  ?  Because  in  devo- 
tional study,  head  and  heart  combine  their  powers  under  the  uniting 
hand  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Study  gives  the  knowledge  and  stores  the 
memory ;  devotion  bows  the  soul  in  obedience  to  that  which  God  has 
said,  and  evermore  further  incites  the  continued  study.  ••  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  is  still  the  cry  of  obedient  devotion,  as  it  was 
of  Saul  crushed  before  the  Divine  presence.  And  there  is  no  such  ques- 
tion which  may  not  find  its  answer  when  prayer  waits  upon  God  in  His 
Word.  If  self-will  and  the  restlessness  of  the  unsatisfied  intellect  are 
not  to  revel  unrestrained  of  God,  can  there  be  elsewhere  so  noble  an 
obedience  as  this,  so  rich  a  devotion  ?  Not  to  the  will  or  advice  of 
another  mind,  however  saintly  in  holiness  or  rich  in  acquired  knowledge, 
is  this  obedience  rendered.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  King  himself  that 
speaks  to  His  servant.  **  Henceforth,  I  call  you  not  servants ;  for  the 
servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends." 
What  freedom,  but  what  obedience  !  What  exaltation,  but  what  humility 
are  here !  It  may  have  been  study — it  cannot  have  been  devotional 
study  if  that  humility  be  absent.  **  Knowledge  puffeih  up,  but  charity 
buildeth  up."  Devotional  study  !  It  forgets  the  fellow-man.  It  bows 
the  sinner  low  before  his  God.  Nothing  elevates,  but  nothing  crushes 
like  that.  To  have  the  glimpses  of  that  awful  majesty,  that  spodess 
holiness,  that  ineffable  love,  which  the  Word  of  God  flashes  into  the 
soul.  To  look  within  and  behold  the  corruption,  the  littleness,  the  limi- 
tation there.  Ah  !  if  humility  does  not  grow,  if  self-admiration  and 
self-assertion  flourish,  can  there  have  been  either  true  study,  or  true 
devotion  ? 

^\Tiy  should  we  shrink  from  this  reproach  ?  Does  the  Divine  Word, 
does  Christian  antiquity,  recognise  any  other  way  ?  "I  burn,"  cried  St 
Augustine  \Confess,  xi.  2],  "  to  meditate  in  Thy  law,  there  to  confess  to 
Thee  my  knowledge  and  my  ignorance,  the  dawn  of  Thy  light,  the  resi- 
due of  my  darkness,  until  weakness  be  swallowed  up  of  strength." 

Are  we  afraid  or  ashamed  to  appeal  to  the  direct  promises  of  the 
Word  itself  ?  I  will  again  use  the  words  of  that  venerable  Father  \Coh- 
fess.  xii.  i] :  "  My  heart,  stricken  with  the  words  of  Thy  Holy  Scripture, 
is  much  busied  in  this  poverty  of  my  life.  The  Quest  has  more  to  say 
than  the  Finding.  Petition  is  longer  than  Receiving.  The  hand  that 
knocks  labours  more  than  that  which  obtains.  We  hold  the  promise; 
who  shall  break  it  ?  "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find."  Who  may  fear  to  be  de- 
ceived when  the  Truth  promises  ?  " 

We  also  have  the  promise,  "  When  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  coroc^ 
He  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth."  "  All  the  truth  ! "  What  is 
It  ?    Certainly  not  all  things  knowable ;  certainly  not  all  things  scientific 
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or  philosophical ;  perhaps  not  all  things  theological ;  but  surely  all  that 
which  the  Divine  Speaker  at  His  most  awful  moment  meant  when  He 
said,  "  For  this  cause  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of 
the  truth  heareth  My  voice."  Are  we  "  of  the  truth  "  ?  Do  "  we  hear 
His  voice  '*  ?  Do  we  go  where  we  may  hear  it  in  His  own  word  ?  Are 
we  guided  into  all  the  truth  ?     Have  we  that  Spirit  ? 

Are  we  startled  in  speaking  thus  by  the  spectacle  of  manifold  divi- 
sions ?  Why  should  we  be  ?  There  are  many  things  which  circle 
round  the  truth,  and  which  may  be  true,  but  are  not  the  central  truth 
itself.  Must  He  who  guides  into  all  the  truth  produce  uniformity  ? 
The  very  Speaker  who  uttered  the  promise  created  the  diverse  mind  of 
man,  with  all  its  shades  of  thought  and  apprehension,  some  grotesque, 
some  opposite  in  beauty,  yet  blending  with  infinite  gradations,  like  the 
colours  in  the  sky  of  the  dying  day.  The  very  Spirit  Himself,  who 
guides  into  all  the  truth,  deals  very  differently,  as  the  Apostle  teaches  us, 
with  varying  minds — "There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit."" 
And  after  all,  "  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part,"  and  if  we  do 
not  all  receive  the  same  part,  how  can  it  be  uniform?  The  whole  may 
be  full  orbed,  but  we  may  discern  only  a  fragment  of  the  crescent.  And 
if  we  see  more,  still  it  is  only  "through  a  mirror  in  an  enigma,"  and  we 
may  read  that  enigma  with  varieties  of  solution.  But  if  we  are  guided 
into  **all  the  truth,"  there  shall  be  a  central  unity  of  which  the  diversi- 
ties are  only  a  dusk  parti-coloured  envelope.  Who  shall  understand 
what  that  last  Prayer  of  Our  Master  meant  when  He  prayed,  **  That  they 
all  may  be  One,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  One  in  us."  I  suppose  that  he  who  has  learned  fully  what 
that  means  has  seen  God.  What  is  that  Greek,  iv  (John  xvii.  22),  that 
mysterious  One  thing.  One  being?  Can  it  be  a  bare  uniformity,  a 
monotony  of  tone,  of  utterance,  of  movement  ?  Must  not  the  Divine 
Oneness  be  unutterably  rich  ?  Its  variety  of  manifestation  in  this  world 
of  nature  and  this  world  of  man  is  such  as  no  tongue  can  tell.  What 
must  the  life  of  God  Himself  be  in  its  infinite  complexity  and  infinite 
unity  ?  This  only  seems  clear.  There  is  unity  of  will  in  the  Triune  i 
one  life  of  love  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  going  forth  in  harmony 
for  our  salvation.  And  if  the  central  unity  is  to  be  ours,  it  must  be 
fpund  in  the  surrender  of  our  will  to  God's  will.  That  shall  be  accom- 
plished when  the  Holy  Spirit,  sanctifying  devotional  study,  bows  us  low 
before  the  Word  of  God.  So  may  the  Divine  will  be  wrought  into  the 
texture  of  our  spirits,  and  so  may  the  prayer  be  fulfilled  that  His  will  may 
be  done  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 


The  Holy  Communion  in  Relation  to  Personal  Devotion. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  E.  Jelf,  Hon.  Canon  of  St.  Alban's,  Vicar 

of  SafTron  Walden,  Essex. 

BV  personal  devotion  is  meant  either  private  prayer,  or  the  surrender  of 
the  soul  to  God.  In  each  case,  such  devotion  reaches  its  highest  point 
in  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion,  because  therein  we  chiefly 
res^se  the  greatness  of  our  sins,  the  greatness  of  Christ's  Sacrifice,  and 
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the  greatness  of  His  Presence.  Every  one  of  these  considerations  helps 
to  create  and  sustain  that  deep  reverence  which  the  ministering  servants 
of  our  Lcfrd  are  alone  privileged  to  observe  in  communicants  of  various 
minds  and  every  condition  in  life,  kneeling  to  receive  that  "  Glorious 
Body  "  which  makes  not  only  their  secret  hearts  quiet  and  trustful,  but 
even  their  eyes  (to  use  the  Laureate's  expression)  "  homes  of  silent 
prayer." 

Let  us  try  to  think  the  subject  out  a  little ;  for  indeed  it  is  a  most 
important  one,  both  in  connection  with  the  spiritual  life  at  all  times,  and 
with  special  reference  to  those  responsibilities,  and  perils,  which  the 
revival  of  sacramental  blessings  in  our  own  day  has  brought  in  its  train. 
The  hearers  at  a  Church  Congress  will,  at  least,  be  ready  to  meditate  on 
these  things,  however  little  the  speaker  may  be  enabled  to  instruct  his 
brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ.  But  we  are  in  conference  together,  and 
can  pray  for  one  another,  especially  when  we  are  talking  about  prayer. 
As  we  go  on  we  shall  see  that  what  is  said  concerning  prayer,  applies 
also  to  self-surrender. 

I.  First,  then,  prayer  is  the  language  of  repentance.  It  is  a  golden 
rule,  when  we  are  about  to  pray :  "  Begin  with  an  act  of  contrition." 
To  the  true  Christian  this  may  be  instantaneous,  but  only  because  he  is 
clothed  with  humility,  in  the  abiding  sense  of  his  own  sin.  Still,  self- 
humiliation  is  of  the  very  essence  of  prayer,  since  we  know  that  "  God 
heareth  not  sinners,"  except  they  repent.  But  when  there  is  this  habit  in 
the  heart,  this  sincere  utterance  of  the  lips,  the  sacred  Communion, 
whether  actually  or  spiritually  received,  is  bound  up  with  the  soul's 
desire,  and  becomes  its  perfect  satisfaction.  As  we  were  taught  long 
ago  by  the  saintly  son  of  the  English  Church  just  passed  away — teaching 
given  at  bitter  cost  to  himself,  but  proved  most  true  before  and  since  by 
thousands  of  us  who  needed  restoration  from  great  falls — the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  a  comfort  to  the  penitent. 

Now  probably  one  reason  why  so  many  nominal  churchmen  seldom 
or  never  go  to  the  Holy  Table  is  that  they  do  not  truly  or  thoroughly 
repent.  They  have  just  so  much  sense  of  their  sinfulness  as  to  dread 
the  participation  of  mysteries  which  they  know  to  be  holy ;  but  there 
they  stop,  instead  of  going  on  to  that  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repent- 
ance, and  which  brings  them,  in  prayer  first,  in  Communion  afterwards, 
to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  so  they  lose  His  blessing — ^they  have 
neither  the  joy  of  the  Eucharist,  nor  even  the  full  benefit  of  speaking  to 
God.  Wlien,  on  the  contrary,  the  soul  goes  deep  down  in  its  penitence^ 
it  finds  the  Rock,  and  anchors  on  it,  and  is  hidden  in  it,  and  gains 
refreshment  and  renewal  from  it.  The  very  knowledge  of  our  sin  con- 
strains us  to  go  forward  for  pardon  and  peace,  and  there  is  neither  pardon 
nor  peace  apart  from  the  Christ,  and  the  Christ  does  not  stand  far  off 
from  us  to  give  us  these,  but  provides  for  us  a  membership  with 
Himself;  and  this  cleansing  and  consoling  membership,  as  to  sin  before 
Baptism,  is  granted  in  the  Sacrament  of  regeneration,  and  as  to  sin  after 
Baptism,  in  the  Sacrament  of  living  Communion.  But,  so  far  from  this 
Divine  fellowship  taking  the  place  of  prayer,  and  making  it  no  longer 
necessary,  prayer  is  never  more  earnest  than  in  the  approach  to  the  Altar 
and  in  the  worthy  partaking  thereof.  Not  even  the  priest,  who 
communicates  the  faithful,  knows,  except  through  his  own  advancing  life^ 
tlie  intensit]^  of  self-dedication  coaceatrated  on.  the&e  moments  of  ffrcit 
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joy.  Personal  devotion,  at  its  best,  is  Holy  Communion ;  but  not  a 
mere  mystic  feeling;  rather,  it  is  a  drawing  nigh  by  faith,  with  groanings 
that  cannot  be  uttered,  really  to  receive  to  its  comfort  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ. 

II.  Then,  again,  prayer  brings  us  to  the  Cross.  This  truth  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  other.  For  repentance,  as  centring  in  Holy 
Communion,  leads  the  sinner  on  to  a  crucified  Saviour,  shows  him  the 
tremendous  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  own  interest  in,  and 
utter  need  of,  that  one  atoning  sacrifice,  the  only  one  possible  for  a  lost 
world  of  souls  created  by  the  Word.  But  the  Cross  is  inseparably 
connected,  for  those  who  believe  the  Gospel,  with  the  two  sacraments 
ordained  by  Christ  Himself,  the  one  enabling  us  to  share  His  sacrificial 
death,  the  other  to  show  it  forth  continually.  If,  then,  prayer  leads  us 
along  the  path  of  penitence  for  sin,  and  then  points  out  to  us,  as  our 
hope  for  forgiveness  and  acceptance,  the  one  offering  of  the  Cross,  it 
follows  that  that  sacrament  wherein  we  specially  proclaim  that  saving 
death  is  the  appointed  means  to  lift  the  prayer  of  faith  to  God,  and  to 
gain  its  desired  answer,  its  expected  end.  For  what  can  be  a  nobler 
exercise  for  prayer  than  to  plead,  in  the  ordered  way,  that  one  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacriftce,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  which  He 
made  upon  the  Cross  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  instituting,  and  in 
His  holy  Gospel,  commanding  us  to  continue  a  perpetual  memory  of 
that  His  precious  death  ?  We  reach  here  the  very  heart  of  evangelical 
prayer,  whether  we  think  of  the  individual  worshipper,  of  the  two  or 
three  communicants,  or  of  the  whole  adoring  Church.  And  as  we  are 
now  regarding  the  Holy  Communion  in  relation  to  personal  devotion^ 
we  may  surely  go  on  to  say,  remembering  our  own  secret  experiences  at 
that  Heavenly  Feast,  that  it  is  there  that  we  feel  nearest  Heaven — ^there 
that  we  most  freely  pour  out  our  hearts  before  Him  who  is  our  Hope- 
there  that  we  gain  most  fully  that  holy,  blessed  stillness  which  comes 
from  communing  with  God,  that  quiet  Christian  faith  which,  like  the 
ideal  watcher, 

"  Dwells 
Down  in  a  deep,  calm,  whatsoever  storms 
May  shake  the  world." 

III.  Once  more,  prayer  is  the  plaintive,  penitent  cry  of  the  soul 
changing  gradually  under  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  voice  of 
thanksgiving.  Such  gratitude,  of  course,  must  ever  form  a  large  element 
in  the  personal  devotion  of  the  true  disciple.  The  knowledge  of  the 
great  things  which  He  has  done  for  us — the  abiding  conviction  that  He 
is  calling  us  one  by  one  to  seek  His  face — the  remembrance  of  the  love 
of  Christ  to  me :  this,  to  all  of  us  who  are  at  least  trying  to  go  forward, 
should  tend  to  make  us  reverently  happy  in  our  prayers,  assured  that 
not  far  from  any  one  of  us  is  the  Lord  of  life,  mighty  to  save  us  to  the 
uttermost,  even  as  He  has  helped  us  hitherto.  And  it  is  the  union  of 
that  call  "  out  of  the  deep,"  and  this  voice  of  joy  and  health,  that  is  the 
spirit  of  the  prayer  of  faith.  Where  can  we  blend  the  two  together 
more  completely  than  in  that  holy  sacrament  which  shows  us  that  we 
are  not  worthy  so  much  as  to  gather  up  the  crumbs  under  God's  table, 
and  yet  that  we  may  approach  without  fear,  because  of  the  merits  and 
death  of  His  Son,  the  Altar  of  the  God  of  our  joy  and  gladness,  and 
find  the  Saviour  present  there  to  bless  us  with  His  own  endless  life  ? 
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There  surely,  with  the  fullest  confidence  possible  on  earth,  with  the 
deepest  rejoicing  of  which  a  sinful  man  is  capable,  we  may  offer  to  Him 
ourselves,  our  souls,  and  bodies,  to  be  that  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively 
sacrifice  unto  Him,  which  we  mean  by  personal  devotion. 

Let  us  close  with  a  few  words  of  caution,  most  necessary  for  him  who 
ventures  to  speak  of  such  things  as  these,  and,  perhaps,  for  some  who 
have  been  willing  to  listen  to  him. 

1.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  frequency  of  our  communions 
(right  as  it  is  to  increase  them)  to  make  our  private  prayers  infrequent 
The  use  of  such  blessings  should  intensify  our  devotions.  Yes;  the 
blessing  itself  will  overflow  on  every  side — to  make  us  more  diligent  and 
thorough  in  our  self-examination,  not  always  by  books,  but  in  heart  and 
life — more  devoutly  reverent  and  full  of  intercession  at  the  time  of  the 
-communion — more  ready  afterwards  to  wrestle  with  the  besetting  sin. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  recollect  our  need  of  constantly  par- 
taking, for  the  promotion  of  effectual  fervent  prayer,  and  for  quickening 
the  habits  of  personal  devotion.  To  adapt  for  our  present  purpose  that 
striking  simile  put  forth  by  one  of  the  great  spiritual  writers — the 
occasional,  even  enthusiastic,  outbursts  of  religious  zeal — the  occasional 
'fitful  use  of  the  means  of  grace — resemble  those  sudden  copious  showers 
which  bathe  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  do  not  penetrate  or  make  it 
fruitful.  But  the  small  thick  drops  of  continuous  rain,  which,  gradually 
linking  in,  become  very  blessings  to  the  thirsty  land,  are  like  those  who 
persevere  in  the  thoughtful  thorough  employment  of  Divine  gifts — who 
^'  pray  without  ceasing"  and  make  the  Holy  Communion  less  and  less  a 
form,  by  making  it  more  and  more  a  part  of  themselves.  If,  indeed, 
the  Holy  Communion  is  to  be  the  vehicle  and  mainstay  of  personal 
devotion,  the  soul  must  be  cotistantly  seeking  it,  without  those  long 
intervals  of  worldliness  and  half-religion  which  so  fearfully  deaden,  or  at 
least  chill  and  impede,  the  Christian's  inner  life. 

3.  But  further,  we  must  not  in  our  public  worship  think  less  of  Maiios 
and  Evensong,  because  we  think  so  much,  and  rightly,  of  the  one  Dinne 
Liturgy,  the  one  most  sacred  Offering.  All  these  other  services  should 
be  most  fully  entered  into  by  those  whose  prayers  go  up  with  acceptance 
at  God's  Altar.  The  devout  communicant  indeed  is  the  man,  of  all 
others,  to  appreciate  and  make  his  own  the  august  simplicity,  the 
scriptural  fulness,  the  holy  earnestness,  of  our  daily  or  occasional  offices. 
They  all  tend  to  the  Eucharist :  their  joy  is  drawn  therefrom ;  their 
humility  points  thereto;  the  Great  Presence  which  makes  them  com- 
forting to  us  is  identical  with  that  which,  though  eminently  spiritual,  y^ 
needs  to  be  sacramentally  partaken  of.  Let  us  be  men  of  prayer,  and 
the  grace  which  comes  from  above  will  find  its  proper  level  in  all 
religious  exercises,  and  always  "  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith." 

4.  But  lastly,  if,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Holy  Communion  does  bear  a 
particularly  important  relation  to  the  devotion  of  each  separate  soul, 
each  individual  member  of  the  Church,  we  must  see  to  it  that,  however 
many  or  however  few  are  with  us  in  the  celebration,  we  yield  ourselves 
heartily  and  completely  to  God.  The  very  position  of  the  celebrant 
reminds  us  that  we  must  sacrifice  ourselves.  And  .when  we  are 
engaged  in  the  Eucharistic  worship  of  the  Lord  of  all,  we  must  lengthen 
out  our  litanies.  English  people  are  far  too  ready  to  hurry  away  ftom 
their  true  home  in  the  sanctuary — far.  too  easily  wearied  of  those 
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invaluable  opportunities  for  secret  confession  to  God,  loving  supplication 
for  our  brethren,  earnest  prayer  for  particular  graces — which  are  given 
us  when  others  are  communicating  or  when  there  is  utter  silence  in  the 
Church.  Can  we  willingly  lose  opportunities  which  are  really  priceless? 
We  have  the  witness  in  ourselves.  For  assuredly  heaven's  gate  lies  open 
to  us,  when  we  kneel  before  the  Altar,  and  see  beyond  the  Cross  and 
through  the  precious  Death  the  glory  of  the  Great  Intercessor,  and  the 
eternal  life  which  He  offers  to  those  who  show  by  habitual  prayer  in 
His  Name,  that  they  trust  in  Him  alone,  as  their  One  adorable  Lord, 
their  only  atoning  Priest,  their  all-prevailing  Mediator,  their  perfectly- 
sympathising  Brother,  their  loving,  beloved,  never  absent  King. 


The  Conscience  :  Its  Nature  and  Needs. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  HUTCHINGS,  Clewer,  Windsor. 

The  question  whether  man  possesses  any  original  knowledge,  or 
whether  he  acquires  all  that  he  has  through  the  medium  of  his  senses, 
is  a  fundamental  one.  It  touches  the  very  foundations  of  morality  and 
religion.  If  all  our  perceptions  are  gained  from  without,  then  conscience 
itself  becomes  a  product  of  our  physical  organisation,  of  our  surround- 
ings, and  of  our  past  history.  It  ceases  to  be  the  direct  voice  of  God, 
and  becomes  only  the  voice  of  nature.  When  it  has  been  dethroned 
from  its  exalted  position,  and  is  no  longer  regarded  as  "  the  Oracle  of 
Heaven,"  its  degradation  is  soon  afterwards  completed.  Conscience 
becomes,  as  Hobbes  defines  it,  "the  opinion  of  evidence j"*  or  a 
variety  of  the  love  of  power,  or  a  far-sighted  selfishness,  or  "  a  twist  in 
primitive  and  untutored  man,"  or,  according  to  the  thesis  of  materialism, 
**  matter  in  motion  "  \  or,  perhaps,  a  species  of  indigestion.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Locke  should  "  have  devoted  especial  research  to  the 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  moral  sense,"t  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  faculty  as  conscience  was,  and  still  is,  the  gravest  obstacle  to  the 
•establishment  of  his  theory.  We  refuse  to  believe  that  man  is  sent  into 
this  world  in  a  state  of  abject  darkness :  that  he  must  await  the  in- 
structions which  are  received  through  his  senses — through  his  eyes  and 
•ears,  his  palate  and  nostrils,  and  the  surface  of  his  skin — before  there 
can  be  any  kind  of  knowledge  within  him.  On  the  contrary,  we  con- 
tend that  he  is  originally  equipped  with  certain  moral  intuitions,  that  he 
'has  within  him  an  inner  light  and  monitor,  which  are  his  prior  to  all 
experience.     This  is  the  basis  of  our  thought. 

Time,  and  the  special  character  of  this  meeting,  forbid  our  entering 
upon  the  purely  metaphysical  and  philosophic  bearings  of  our  subject. 
We  only  note,  by  way  of  commencement,  the  momentous  importance 
of  the  distinction  to  which  we  have  adverted — ^that  man  has  an  inborn 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  falsehood.  We  will  consider 
first  the  nature  of  Conscience  \  secondly,  its  needs. 

I.  Man  is  endowed  with  this  faculty  of  conscience  by  virtue  of  his 
•creation  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.    Whatever  else  this  may 

•  Hobbes,  English  Works,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  vi.  8. 
t  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Europ.  Morals,  vol.  i.^  129. 
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mean,  it  involves  the  bestowal  upon  man  of  certain  moral  qualities^ 
differencing  him  from  all  other  creatures.  "That  which  specially 
distinguishes  man  from  the  other  animals,"  sa3rs  Aristotle,  "  is  that  he 
has  within  him  a  feeling  of  good  anil  evil,  of  right  and  wrong."  This 
light,  in  St.  John's  words,  "  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."*  It  is  described  by  St.  Augustine t  as  "a  certain  irradiation  of 
the  eternal  law  of  God,"  which  "  every  rational  creature "  possesses. 
The  Gentiles,  St.  Paul  asserts,  who  had  not  received  the  outward  law» 
were  not,  therefore,  left  without  guidance.  They  had  "  the  law  written 
in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,"^  etc.  Conscience 
is  not  only  an  original  element  of  our  being,  it  is  also  the  supreme  one. 
**  It  is,"  says  Bishop  Butler,  **  a  faculty  in  kind  and  in  nature  supreme 
over  all  others,  and  which  bears  its  own  authority  of  being  so."§  The 
question  would  naturally  arise  if  there  were  no  external  guidance, 
which  of  the  movements  of  my  complex  being,  which  of  the  voices 
which  I  hear  within  me,  ought  I  to  follow  ?  The  passions  make  them- 
selves felt  as  well  as  heard ;  they  beat  noisily  at  the  door  of  the  will  for 
consent,  and  "  the  still  small  voice  "  opposes  their  claims ;  why  should 
I  listen  to  the  one  more  than  to  the  other;  both  are  interior  voices? 
Because  conscience  **  bears,"  as  Butler  well  says,  *'  its  own  authority  of 
being  *  supreme.* "  We  have  in  ourselves  the  evidence  of  this 
supremacy.  We  may  trace  it  in  the  workings  of  conscience  in  relation 
to  the  past,  and  in  its  suggestions  as  to  the  present.  In  the  one  case  it 
operates  by  means  of  the  memory ;  in  the  other,  it  seeks  to  direct  the 
will  In  the  one  it  acts  as  a  judge,  condemning  or  acquitting ;  in  the 
other  as  a  dictator,  commanding  or  forbidding. 

(i.)  Conscience  asserts  its  supremacy  in  regard  to  the  past  by  the 
sense  of  guilt  or  of  innocence  which  depends  upon  its  verdict  If  we 
have  followed  conscience,  we  are  at  rest ;  if  passion,  we  are  in  misery. 
If  a  rebel  has  been  permitted  to  occupy  the  throne  of  conscience,  it 
ceases  not  to  testify  to  its  inherent  dignity.  Wrong  is  no  less  wrong 
because  it  has  been  yielded  to,  and  the  faculty  which  proclaims  it  wrong 
we  are  conscious  is  our  rightful  guide,  God's  vicegerent  within  our 
breast  For  order  to  be  restored,  conscience  must  be  re-instated,  and 
must  assume  again  the  reins  of  government 

Memory  recalls  the  past,  and  conscience  quickens  its  exercise.  The 
past  is  brought  back  more  vividly  whenever  reminiscence  is  associated 
with  guilt.  If  it  is  attempted  to  picture  some  distant  scene  when  the 
voice  of  conscience  was  resisted  and  sin  incurred,  and  some  other  scene, 
equally  remote  from  the  present,  but  not  associated  with  guilt,  it  will  be 
found  how  much  more  vigorous  the  memory  is  when  stimulated  by 
conscience  than  when  acting  alone.  Time  cannot  efface  the  past  when 
it  is  arraigtied  at  the  bar  of  conscience.  The  agony  of  a  guilty 
conscience  is  an  evidence  of  the  divineness  of  the  faculty.  It  caUs  up 
no  mere  sense  of  imperfection,  as  those  would  have  us  believe  who 
identify  conscience  wkh  good  taste,  and  make  it  but  a  sort  of  perception 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  moral  sphere.  The  poet  may,  and  if  he  is  a 
genius  will,  in  his  effort  fall  short  of  his  own  ideal  The  painter,  as  he 
surveys  the  canvas  upon  which  years  of  labour  have  been  expended^ 


•  St.  John  i.  9.  f  St.  Aug.  de  ver&  Relig.  cap.  31. 

X  Rom.  ii.  15.  §  Butler's  Works,  1804,  vol.  ii.,  Ser.  iL  p.  112. 
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may  regret  the  inadequate  realisation  of  his  thought,  but  he  will  not, 
therefore,  have  a  sense  of  guilt.  He  will  not  feel  that  in  his  very  self  he 
has  sunken.  He  will  not  be  haunted  by  the  jarring  sound  of  his  verse,  or 
the  defects  of  colour  or  perspective.  He  will  not  be  tormented  by  such 
remembrances  in  his  dying  hour.  Conscience  does  not  pursue  us  with 
the  regrets  of  intellectual  or  aesthetic  imperfection  or  lack  of  attainment, 
but  with  remorse  for  sin.  Conscience  is  reason  exercised  in  the  moral 
sphere,  and  past  defects  in  that  sphere  it  invests  with  the  awful  character 
of  guilt.  "A  guilty  conscience,"  says  St.  Bernard,  "is  a  sort  of  hell."* 
How  does  our  own  poet,  rightly  called  "  the  dramatist  of  conscience." 
depict  by  contrast  the  terror  of  the  guilty,  and  the  peace  of  the  guiltless 
conscience,  in  Richard  IIL  : — t 

**  O,  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afHict  me  ! 
The  lights  bum  blue.     It  is  now  dead  midnight, 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What  do  I  fear  ?    Myself?    There's  none  else  by." 

And  then  the  opposite  in  the  repose  oi  Richmond : — 

*'  The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest-boding  dreams 
That  ever  entered  in  a  drowsy  head, 
Have  I  since  3rour  departure  had,  my  lords." 

Tlie  sense  of  guilt  is  folly,  if  what  "has  been  must  have  been,  and 
could  not  have  been  different :  "J  if  man  be  only  a  marionette,  the 
strings  of  which  are  pulled  from  without ;  if  he  be  but  the  victim  of 
circumstances,  and  can  do  absolutely  nothing  propria  motu.  And  thus 
conscience  is  an  abiding  and  original  witness  to  the  presence  of  freedom 
in  man,  and  proclaims  him  a  moral  agent  by  that  "  unutterable  pain  " 
which  nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  sin  ever  excites. 

(ii.)  If  conscience  by  its  verdict  upon  the  past  testifies  to  the  gift  of 
free-will,  by  its  suggestions  in  the  present  it  witnesses  to  the  same  truth. 
What  can  be  the  use  of  that  voice,  saying,  **  Do  this,"  or  **  Do  not  do 
that,"  unless  man  is  master  of  his  own  actions ?  "I  am  lord  of  this 
moment's  change,"  says  Daniel  Deronda,  "  and  I  will  change  it  with  my 
soul."  Unless  our  sense  of  freedom  is  a  deceit,  and  penalties  for  crime 
a  cruelty,  and  rewards  for  virtuous  and  noble  actions  an  injustice,  and 
laws  an  absurdity,  and  the  Judgment  Day  a  mockery — man  is  able  to 
choose  between  right  and  wrong,  between  light  and  darkness,  and  is 
accountable  for  his  choice.  '  If  conscience  in  relation  to  the  past  is 
associated  with  the  notion  oi  guilty  in  the  present  it  proclaims  the  grand 
idea  of  duty — duty  to  God  and  man.  St.  Augustine  says,  "  God  made 
me  free  that  I  might  serve  Him  better." 

Conscience  is  itself  to  many  minds  the  strongest  witness  to  the 
existence  and  moral  character  of  God,  stronger  than  any  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  make  or  design  of  this  visible  world,  or  from  any 
a  priori  arguments.  Conscience  asserts  the  claims  of  duty,  but  duty 
is  an  abstract  idea,  unless  it  be  associated  with  a  person.  If  con- 
science has  any  claim  upon  my  obedience,  it  is  because  it  is  Gk>d's 
voice  within  me.  If  moral  distinctions  have  any  reality,  it  is  because 
they  are  a  reflection  of  the  objective  perfections  of  God.  St.  Paul 
notes  the  two  directions  in  which  conscience  acts,  and  the  order  in 

*   Serm.  de  Quatridus,  &c.,  vol.  i.  2148  (Gaume). 
t  King  Richard  III.  Act.  v.  Scene.  3. 
32  X  Spinoza. 
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which  it  should  act,  when  he  says  of  himself  that  he  has  striven  to  have 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  "  toward  God  and  toward  men."*  The 
Two  Tables  of  the  Law  bind  religion  and  morality  together,  and 
teach  that  the  one  must  be  based  on  the  sanctions  of  the  other.  With- 
out the  first,  the  second  would  soon  disappear.  Conscience  bids  me  be 
just  and  true  towards  others ;  not  because  of  the  consequences  of  an 
opposite  line  of  conduct,  but  because  otherwise  I  should  offend  God, 
whose  voice  it  is.  As  has  been  well  said,  it  is  a  "  majestic  imperative, 
which  predicates  a  po*er  which  is  not  only  within,  but  above  man."t 

(iii.)  "  But  conscience  is  only  a  good  guide,"  says  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  in  his  ^^Diutor  Dubitantium^^  "  when  we  are  truly  informed.*^ 
Conscience,  as  every  other  part  of  our  being,  is  liable  to  defects ;  or,  to 
what  is  worse,  to  have  other  voices — those  of  prejudice  or  i>assion>- 
called  by  its  sacred  name.  Conscience  is  sometimes  ^o  ruled  by  desire 
that  the  latter  is  mistaken  for  it,  and — 

**  Quodque  volunt  homines  se  bene  velle  putant." 

We  have  only  time  to  glance  at  the  varieties  of  conscience,  noting  some 
of  the  chief,  In  Holy  Scripture  we  find  such  expressions  as  "  a  weak 
conscience,'' §  **a  good  conscience," ||  "  a  pure  conscience, "H  "  an  evil  con- 
science,"** and  "  a  seared  consciencej^-H*  marking  a  diversity  of  textuie 
or  condition  in  this  organ.  We  should,  however,  premise  this  branch 
of  our  subject  by  a  distinct  statement  of  cardinal  imp>ortance  in  re- 
ference to  the  spiritual  life  ;  it  is  this — we  must  never  act  against  our 
conscience.  This  is  an  invariable  rule  of  morals.  **  Whatsoever,"  says 
St.  Paul,  "  is  not  of  faith,"  that  is  in  this  connection — ^agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  "  is  sin."J| 

(dr.)  Conscience,  then,  may  be  either  erroneous  or  false,  scrupulous  or 
lax,  doubtful  or  probable,  or  irregular.  The  original  light  maybe  lighter 
and  clearer  in  one  soul  than  another ;  or  by  faithfulness  to  it,  or  the  re- 
verse, it  may  become  more  clear  or  more  dim.  A  false  conscience  may 
be  a  misfortune  or  a  crime.  The  ignorance  which  vitiates  the  balance, 
the  flaw  in  the  lens  which  throws  the  objects  seen  through  it  out  of  just 
proportion,  may  be  the  result  of  neglecting  means  of  illumination  within 
reach ;  or  of  practising  deceit  and  tampering  with  the  scales  within 
until  they  cease  to  weigh  rightly;  and  this  habit  at  last  becomes  second 
nature,  so  that  the  untruth  dmost  passes  without  our  cognisance— 

**  With  all  his  conscience,  and  one  eye  askew, 
So  false,  he  partly  took  himself  for  true."§§ 

Whereas  in  another  case,  an  erroneous  conscience  may  be  without  fault, 
and  arise  simply  from  circumstances  over  which  the  man  had  no  power. 
Ignorance,  too,  may  increase  or  lessen  the  degrees  of  guilt,  accordiniT  as 
it  is  more  or  less  excusable  or  not.  AVhen  our  Lord  prayed,  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"||||  the  prayer  implied  that 
there  was  something  to  forgive,  and  yet  a  sufficient  want  of  enlighten- 
ment in  the  soldiers  to  constitute  a  plea  of  extenuation. 

(^.)  Again,  another  defective  type  of  conscience  is  the  scrupulous.    It 


•  Acts  xxiv.  16.  t  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  p.  359. 

X  Ductor  Dubitantum,  1697,  bk.   i,  ch.  i.,  page  27. 
§1  Cor.  viii.   10.  ||  i  Tim.  i.  5.  Hi  Tim  iii.  9. 

**  Heb.  X.  22.  +t  I  Tim.  iv.  2.  XX  Rom.  xiv.  23. 

§§  Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams,  176.         |||l  St.  Luke,  xxiii.  34. 
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is  unable  to  draw  the  line  firmly  between  infirmity  and  sin,  or  it  exagge- 
rates lesser  sins  into  greater  ones,  or  even  into  unpardonable  offences. 
A  scrupulous  person  sees  sin  in  actions  which  other  persons  regard  as 
innocent.  This  state  of  conscience  destroys  inward  peace,  is  an  ofience 
against  the  goodness  of  God,  leads  to  depression,  and,  if  not  cured,  to 
despair.  If  the  chief  remedy  of  an  erroneous  conscience  be  prayer  for 
light,  that  of  a  scrupulous  conscience  is  trust  in  God. 

(r.)  A  lax  conscience  is  the  opposite  of  a  scrupulous.  In  both  the 
former,  the  understanding  is  at  fault ;  in  this  latter,  the  will  chiefly  is  to 
blame.  A  lax  conscience  is  the  mark  of  a  slippery  character.  Neglect 
of  prayer,  softness  of  life,  familiarity  with  sin,  and  a  spirit  of  worldliness, 
enlarge  the  meshes  of  the  moral  net,  until  at  last  nothing  is  regarded  as 
sin  but  crime.  Such  a  person  substitutes  an  outward  for  an  inward  rule 
of  conduct.  Such  a  conscience  is  like  a  flexible  cuticle,  which  expands  at 
calL  It  needs  the  tonic  of  a  course  of  mortification,  that  the  fineness  of 
moral  perception  and  the  strength  of  moral  purpose  may  be  recovered. 
(^/.)  It  is  possible  that  these  two  kinds  of  conscience  may  be  combined, 
though  so  opposite  in  their  nature ;  as  a  net  may  be  closely  spun  in  one 
part,  and  in  another  have  an  open  mesh.  The  Pharisaic  conscience  was 
something  of  this  kind — straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel,  an 
irregular  conscience.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  the  character  of  a  hypo- 
crite. The  original  perception  of,  and  hatred  for  one  form,  or  type  of  sin 
is  often  keen,  clear,  and  intense,  whilst  for  some  other  kind  of  sin  a  re- 
markable obtuseness  of  conscience,  and  a  want  of  adequate  aversion  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  person. 

(^.)  Conscience  probable  or  doubtful,  is  a  conscience  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty. It  sees  before  it  two  paths,  and  does  not  know  which  is  the 
right  or  true  one,  or  debates  about  questions  upon  which  there  have 
been  divided  opinions  amongst  moral  theologians.  This  state  of  con- 
science gave  rise  to  casuistry.  With  regard  to  this  science,  it  must  he 
remembered  that  usum  non  toUit  abusus.  We  want  no  moral  hair-split- 
ting, no  too  close  assimilation  of  Christian  morality  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  no  lowering  of  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel  in  order  that  a  lax  state  of 
society  may  not  have  too  great  a  strain  put  upon  it,  no  **  probabilism," 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  which  arose  in  Spain, 
and,  spreading  far  and  wide,  disgraced  the  Roman  Communion  and  gave 
to  Pascal,  subsequently,  such  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  sparkling 
wit  and  withering  sarcasm.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  souls  will  con- 
tinue to  have  perplexities  and  have  need  of  counsel  and  advice.  The  moral 
light  does  not  burn  so  brightly  within  us  as  to  remove  all  doubt,  whenever 
the  principles  of  morality  have  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  individual  duties 
in  practical  life.  Our  own  Church  has  its  casuists — Taylor  and  Sanderson, 
amongst  others,  may  be  named.  In  i698,abook  appeared,  entitled  ^^London 
Cdses^^  in  which  cases  of  conscience  are  ably  dealt  with,  in  reference  to 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England  on  the  part  of  Dissenters.  If  the 
conscience  is  awakened,  and  a  high  ideal,  such  as  that  of  the  Perfect 
Life  of  Christ,  be  set  before  it,  perplexities  are  not  unlikely  to  arise  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  reproducing  it  under  different  times  and  circum- 
stances. But  whatever  counsel  or  help  be  given,  it  should  be  given  not 
for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  individual 
conscience,  but  with  the  motive  of  increasing  the  sense  of  it,  and  direct- 
ing its  efforts  in  the  right  course.    What  must  be  aimed  at  is  robustness 
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of  conscience,  interior  sound  rule,  not  annexation  to  another's  dominion. 
I  may  quote  here  the  words  oi  an  American  bishop,  who,  by  his  power 
and  eloquence,  is  said  to  remind  those  who  are  brought  into  contact 
with  him  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  bishops  are  accredited 
with  using  language  in  a  still  more  guarded  manner  than  clergy  in  a  less 
responsible  position.  He  says  : — **  He  who  would  have  the  cure  of  souls 
in  any  worthy  sense  must  familiarise  himself  not  only  with  theology  as 
the  science  of  revealed  religion,  but  with  Christian  ethics — the  science 
of  duty,  whose  great  aim  is  to  form  individual  character  after  the  pattern 
character  of  Christ."*  And  then  he  mentions  five  grounds  for  seeking 
•counsel  and  direction,  viz. : — i.  Because  of  besetting  sins;  2,  of  dis- 
tressing fluctuations  of  feeling ;  3,  because  of  ignorance  affecting  some 
principle  of  faith  or  morality ;  4,  because  of  sorrow  or  suffering ;  5, 
because  of  doubts  "  as  to  doctrine  or  ethics." 

(/)  The  worst  state  of  conscience,  however,  remains  to  be  mentioned 
It  is  a  *'  seared  "  conscience,  dead  to  all  moral  feeling  or  perception,  the 
heart  of  stone.  It  was  a  question  of  old,  whether  by  a  continuous  course 
of  sin  the  conscience  could  be  altogether  destroyed  by  acts  of  our  own. 
Tertullian  denied  that  it  could  be  entirely  effaced — ^^extingui  nan  potest 
quia  a  Deo  est^^  said  he.  It  is  held,  too,  I  believe,  by  theologians,  that 
in  this  life  the  light  of  God's  grace  is  never  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
soul.  No  night  is  so  dark  but  it  has  a  single  star.  So  with  conscience,  some 
fibre  of  its  delicate  tissue  preserves  in  it  consciousness,  whence  recovery 
may  take  place.  Yet,  of  all  states,  that  of  the  hardened  conscience  is 
the  worst,  that  which  St.  Bernard  describes  as  a  conscience  "  tranqufl 

yet  not  good,"t  ^^  \fi')^r^  avaXytitrta,  a  state  of  moral  deadness  and  in- 
sensibility. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  the  nature  of  conscience,  we  have  seen 
that  as  a  faculty  it  is  original,  not  acquired, — our  perceptions  of  right  and 
wrong  not  beihg  derived  from  the  observation  of  outward  actions  of 
righteousness  and  the  reverse,  from  which  we  have  abstracted  the  notion 
of  right ;  but  by  the  possession  of  a  moral  sense  anterior  to  all  experi- 
ence, by  a  law  written  in  the  heart,  the  knowledge  of  certain  moral 
principles,  "axioms  of  morality."  That  conscience  is  supreme,  asserting 
its  divinity  by  the  agony  of  remorse,  the  Furies  of  antiquity,  which  prey 
upon  the  guilty;  "those  thorns,"  as  our  poet  says,  "  that  in  "  the  "bosom 
lodge,"  which  prick  and  sting,  and  torture  him  who  "carries  his  own 
accuser  in  his  breast."  We  marked  the  working  of  conscience  in  the 
past  producing  the  sense  of  gui/t  in  the  sinner,  with  reference  to  the 
present,  asserting  the  claims  of  duty.  We  then  traced  the  various 
conditions  of  conscience,  erroneous,  scrupulous,  bad,  probable,  and 
seared. 

II.  It  remains  for  us  to  point  out  the  chief  needs  of  conscience,  arising 
from  its  nature  and  liability  to  defects.  There  are  in  the  main  three  : 
conscience  requires  culture,  stimulation^  and  relief.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
Church  to  meet  these  needs,  (i.)  The  conscience  being  the  application 
of  reason  in  the  moral  sphere,  like  the  understanding  itself  will  require 
culture.  The  faculty  of  reason  is  developed  by  external  instruction,  and 
by  inward  processes.   Conscience  is  trained  in  like  manner.    To  cultivate 
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it,  we  must  form  the  habit  of  consulting  it  before  acting,  and  of 
faithfully  obeying  its  voice.  What  reflection  is  to  the  understanding, 
that  self-examination  is  to  the  conscience.  Daily  examination  should 
be  exact,  stern,  searching ;  examination  of  the  state  of  the  conscience 
before  Holy  Communion  is  enjoined  upon  us  by  the  letter  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tiu-e*  and  the  exhortations  of  the  Church.f  This  is  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary and  efficacious  means  of  spiritual  progress.  The  prayer  for  light  which 
is  invariably  recommended  before  making  the  moral  analysis,  reminds 
us  that  no  natural  gift,  not  even  conscience,  is  sufficient  for  our  guidance 
without  the  grace  of  God  and  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Two 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  especially  relate  to  the  conscience,  those  of 
knowledge  and  counsel ;  the  former  perfects  our  powers  of  discernment 
between  true  and  false,  good  and  bad ;  the  latter  directs  our  conduct, 
and  teaches  us  in  obscurities  which  way  to  take,  and  what  means  to 
adopt,  in  order  that  we  may  attain  to  eternal  life.  A  "  probable  "  con- 
science, one  in  doubt  that  is,  often  becomes  a  sure  or  certain  conscience 
in  making  some  choice,  by  an  inspiration  from  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
sometimes  a  mist  which  renders  every  object  indistinct,  and  envelops  a 
whole  landscape,  is  rapidly  dispersed  by  the  heat  of  the  sunbeams ;  so 
by  some  rays  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  conscience  is  cleared  of  the 
clouds  which  ignorance  or  passion  had  gathered  around  it,  and  the  path 
to  be  chosen  stands  out  before  us  in  clear  outline. 

(ii.)  But  conscience  requires  something  besides  interior  operations — 
it  needs  stimulation.  It  requires,  says  a  French  writer  on  this  subject, 
"stimulus  de  ia parole J*i  The  Divine  word  excites,  penetrates,  and  informs 
it.  Man,  by  obeying  the  dictates  of  conscience,  may  clear,  deepen,  and 
broaden  this  inward  light;  but  it  needs  the  presentation  of  the  moral  law 
from  without,  to  supplement,  and  heighten,  and  fix  its  intuitions.  Without 
this  external  assistance  we  know  what  generally  became  of  conscience 
in  the  Gentile  world.  The  Church,  by  holding  up  a  high  ideal,  by  ex- 
hibiting the  Law  of  God  in  the  concrete  in  its  most  perfect  representation 
in  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  after  Him  in  the  lives  of  His  Saints,  does  more 
than  corroborate  the  inward  witness;  she  develops  its  powers  and  brings 
them  into  play. 

Again,  when  conscience  needs  a  stimulant,  not  merely  from  the  fact 
of  our  natural  infirmity,  but  because  it  has  been  abused  and  well- 
iiigh  destroyed ;  because  through  habitual  sin  its  sensitiveness  to 
moral  distinctions  has  been  more  than  dulled,  and  its  fears  of  final 
retribution  deadened  ;  the  Church  by  preaching,  by  missions,  by  earnest 
presentation  of  eschatological  truths  meets  the  case,  and  strives  to  awaken 
a  sense  of  sin,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  cauterised  surface  of  the  con- 
science its  original  susceptibility  of  feeling.  And  here  I  would  urge  the 
advantage  of  parochial  missions  for  awakening  souls  so  dormant,  that 
they  are  not  touched  by  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  Church.  The 
conscience  in  this  state  of  torpor,  needs  not  only  the  calm  and  regular 
services  of  the  appointed  minister;  but  some  unwonted  stirring  appeals 
to  arouse  it  from  its  deadly  sleep. 

(iii.)  Lastly,  the  conscience  has  another  need  under  certain  conditions, 
which  our  Church  also  provides  for.  When  the  guilty  conscience  is 
awakened,  the  burden  of  sin  becomes  sometimes  so  intolerable,  that  the 
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conscience  cannot  quiet  itself  or  cast  itself  upon  the  mercy  of  God.  The 
Church  points  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  to  the  Atoning  Sacrifice,  and  bids 
all  lay  down  their  burden  at  its  feet ;  yet  there  are  those  who  need 
some  outward  help,  some  guarantee  beyond  their  own  feelings,  that 
they  are  forgiven.  Dry  den,  with  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  depicts 
the  conflict  between  shame  and  this  longing  for  relief: — 

"  Oh  power  of  guilt !  how  conscience  can  upbraid  ! 
It  forces  her  not  only  to  reveal, 
But  to  repeat  what  she  would  most  conceaL" 

Thus,  on  two  occasions,  when  we  draw  near  to  God  — viz.,  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  in  the  hour  of  death,  when  we  have  to  meet  Him  veiled 
in  mystery,  or  Face  to  face,  our  Church  offers  to  such  consciences  as 
desire  or  need  it  this  relief.  In  the  former  case  she  bids  her  ministers 
say,  if  any  of  you  cannot  quiet  his  conscience,  "  let  him  come  to  me,  or 
to  some  other  discreet  and  learned  minister  of  God's  Word,  and  open 
his  grief;  that  by  the  ministry  of  God's  Word,  he  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  absolution,  together  with  ghostly  counsel,  and  advice  to  the 
quieting  of  his  conscience,  and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and  doubtfulness.*^ 
In  the  second  more  strongly,  as  the  soul  is  nearing  the  confines  of  the 
eternal  world,  and  gathering  itself  up  into  its  own  personality  to  stand 
before  its  God,  the  priest  is  bidden  to  move  the  sick  man,  **to 
make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feels  his  conscience  troubled 
with  any  weighty  matter, "t — z.^.,  with  any  deadly  sin. 

Thus  the  Church  is,  according  to  its  different  states  and  require- 
ments, in  turn,  educator,  stimulator,  and  reliever  of  the  human  con- 
science ;  in  the  one  case,  by  insisting  on  habits  of  self-examination ;  in 
the  second,  by  presenting  the  perfect  Life  of  Christ  for  faithful  imitation 
and  reproduction,  or  by  confronting  the  guilty  but  dormant  conscience 
with  the  terrors  of  the  Lord;  and  lastly,  by  the  application  of  the  pardon 
of  the  Precious  Blood  to  the  individual  conscience  seeking  such  relief  in 
preparation  for  Communion,  or  for  death. 

The  subject,  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  but  a  rough  outline 
within  the  limits  of  our  time,  is  one  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
growth  of  the  spiritual  life.  In  its  commencement,  progress  and  perfec- 
tion, the  moral  faculty  will  be  in  constant  requisition,  from  the  first  throb 
and  agony  of  compunction  to  the  mature  state  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks, 
of  "those  who,  by  reason  of  use,  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern 
both  good  and  evil."t  The  powers  and  range  of  the  moral  sense  will  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  fidelity  to  its  light.  Thus  it  will  be  difiicult  to 
measure  our  own  progress,  for  the  clearer  light  will  reveal  minuter  in- 
fidelities ;  and  our  moral  standard  will  advance  higher  and  higher  with 
each  successive  upward  attainment,  the  choices  at  last  rising  above  the 
distinctions  between  good  and  evil,  into  those  which  lie  between  good 
and  better,  till  we  attain  to  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
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Association  for  Prayer  and  Progress  in  the  Spiritual  Life. 

The  Rev.   Sir  Emilius  Bayley,   Bart.,   B.D.,  Vicar  of 

St  John's,  Paddington. 

The  subject  which  I  have  been  asked  to  introduce  completes  the  series 
of  topics  chosen  to  illustrate  the  inner  life  of  the  Church :  viz.,  the  Study 
of  Holy  Scripture,  Private  Prayer,  Holy  Communion,  and  now  lastly, 
Association  for  Prayer  and  Progress  in  the  Spiritual  Life.  It  is,  surely,  a 
good  and  healthy  sign,  and  one  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  moribund,  that  so  much  attention  is  now  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  divine  life  in  the  Soul.  We  may  well  bid  adieu  to 
the  controversy  whether  various  sections  in  the  Church  do  or  do  not 
lay  sufficient  stress  upon  the  enforcement  of  holiness :  we  all,  I  believe, 
acknowledge  its  importance,  and  seek  in  different  ways  to  promote  its 
progress.  Consider  the  various  means  adopted  to  secure  this  result; 
conferences,  hohness  meetings,  quiet  days,  retreats,  prayer  meetings, 
prayer  unions,  and  the  like ;  and,  without  discussing  the  relative  value  of 
these  and  other  methods,  I  would  affirm  that  the  fact  of  their  wide- 
spread adoption,  affords  strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  thirst  for 
holiness,  and  is  one  of  the  healthiest  signs  of  the*  vitality  of  our  English 
Church. 

Now  the  subject  before  us  assumes  the  existence  of  a  distinction 
between  an  evangelistic  and  a  pastoral  ministry  ;  a  distinction  founded 
upon  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  upon  the  classical  passage  in  Eph. 
iv.  II. :  the  aim  of  the  one  being  conversion ;  that  of  the  other,  spiritual 
edification, '"  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  with  a  view  to  the 
final  "  perfecting  of  the  saints  "  of  God.     v.  1 2. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  combination  or  separation  of  the 
two  offices  of  the  evangelist  and  the  teacher,  I  would  claim  in  every 
settled  ministry  a  very  large  space  for  the  distinctive  duty  of  pastond* 
teaching ;  and  would  press  it  home  upon  the  consciences  of  my  brethren 
in  the  ministry  as  well  as  upon  my  own,  that  we  often  ask  ourselves,  not 
only  how  we  may  win  the  impenitent  to  God,  but  also  how  we  may  best 
promote  the  spiritual  life  of  the  truly  Christian  members  of  our  flock. 
I  would  do  this  for  at  least  three  reasons;  (i.)  the  dangers  to  which 
Christians  are  exposed  from  ignorance,  error,  and  Satanic  deceit ;  (ii.) 
the  important  bearing  of  the  vitality  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  Christian 
nucleus  upon  "  them  that  are  without " ;  (iii.)  the  example  and  express 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  important  to  note  how  very  small  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  is  evangelistic  in  its  character ;  how  much  the  larger  part  is 
directly  addressed  to  the  Church  of  God :  and  if  such  was  the  case 
during  an  epoch  of  evangelisation  and  in  the  first  outburst  of  missionary 
zeal,  it  surely  ought  not  to  be  less  so  now,  when  I  am  sanguine  enough 
to  think  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  number  of  true  Christians  bears 
a  larger  proportion  to  the  population,  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the 
Church's  history. 

The  question,  then,  which  a  clergyman  will  often  ask  himself  is, 
whether  there  are  any  special  means  for  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the 
inner  life  amongst  the  true-hearted  members  of  the  flock.  My  own 
belief  is  that  the  faithful,  systematic,  laborious,  and  practical  exposition 
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of  the  Word  of  God,  is  at  the  root  of  all  healthy  progress ;  and  that 
where  this  is  wanting,  other  means  will  fail.  But  this  is  not  our  subject ; 
it  is  the  principle  of  association  for  prayer  which  we  have  to  consider, 
and  to  that  I  now  address  myself. 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  at  the  outset  that  we  already  have  such 
association  for  prayer  in  our  public  worship,  and  that  we  require  no 
further  aids  to  devotion  than  those  which  are  found  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  English  Prayer  Book.  I  for  one  cannot  express  myself 
too  strongly  upon  the  value  I  attach  to  the  Prayer  Book,  as  fosterii^  and 
directing  the  devotional  element  in  our  Church.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  Evangelical  section  in  the  Church  of  England  ignores  and 
undervalues  the  Prayer  Book.  The  remark  may  be  well  meant ;  we  will 
hope,  at  least,  that  it  has  no  venom  in  it ;  and  that  it  is  intended  to  lead 
us  to  mend  our  ways,  and  to  become  as  good  churchmen  as  our  brethren. 
We  are  much  obliged  for  the  counsel,  but  we  really  do  not  think  we  need 
it :  we  are  better  churchmen  than  some  people  give  us  credit  for ;  and 
if  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  hearty  love  for  the  doctrinal  basis  and  the 
devotional  teaching  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  is  any  token  of  good 
churchmanship,  we  claim  to  possess  that  token  as  truly  as  the  highest 
churchman  in  the  land. 

Our  subject,  then,  •  suggests  the  adoption  of  special  methods  of 
association  for  prayer,  special  means  of  encouraging  the  devotional 
element  in  our  flocks,  over  and  above  those  which  our  Church  Services 
supply.  No  doubt  such  methods  may  well  vary.  What  may  suit  one 
parish  or  one  class  of  minds  may  not  suit  another.  I  should  prefer  not 
to  speak  of  my  own  mode  of  proceeding  :  but  as  our  object  is  practical, 
and  we  know  best  what  we  have  been  ourselves  practising,  I  will 
ask  you  to  bear  with  me  whilst  I  describe  briefly  the  Prayer  Union 
which  has  been  for  some  years  in  operation  in  my  own  parish.  I 
lay  no  claim  to  novelty;  we  should,  I  think,  in  such  efforts  aim  at 
the  utmost  simplicity  which  is  consistent  with  efficiency. 

Some  years  ago  I  propounded  quietly,  unostentatiously,  and  as  £u-  as 
possible  privately,  certain  proposals  for  a  Prayer  Union.  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  introducing  the  modern  advertising  principle  into  religion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  a  spirit  of  modesty  and 
quietness;  and  that  we  are  not  to  seek  to  carry  on  om:  own  work,  whether 
it  be  evangelistic  or  pastoral,  amid  the  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the 
roll  of  drums.  "  In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength." 
The  rules  then  of  our  Prayer  Union,  at  first  privately  communicated  to 
a  few,  and  then  allowed  gradually  to  sprea<^  are  as  follows :  they  are 
only  four  in  number : — 

"  I. — The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  promote — 
i.     The  personal  religion  of  its  Members, 
ii.     The  practice  of  private  prayer, 
iii.     The  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 
iv.     Closer  fellowship  amongst  sincere  Christians. 

"  2. — ^All  past  and  present  members  of  the  parish  and  congregation  of 
S.  John's  may  become  members  of  the  Association,  by  sending  their 
names  and  addresses  to  the  Vicar. 

"3. — All  members  of  the  Association  shall  set  apart  a  fixed  time 
or  times  for  reading  the  Word  of  God  and  for  prayer ;  either  between 
the  hours  of  6  and  10  on   Saturday    evenings,  or   of   6  and  10  00 
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Sunday  mornings,  or  of  2  and  6  on  Sunday  afternoons :  during  some 
portion  of  which  times  the  Word  of  God  shall  be  read  and  Prayer 
offered. 

"  4. — Subjects  for  united  prayer  shall  be  circulated  from  time  to  time 
amongst  the  members." 

Such  are  the  simple  rules  of  our  Union.  In  carrying  out  these 
rules  I  have  had  in  mind  a  sentence  of  John  Howe's :  "  We  ought  in 
prayer,  as  much  as  possible,  to  conform  our  minds  to  God's ;  so  as  not 
only  to  pray  for  the  things  which  we  apprehend  Him  most  likely  to  grant, 
but  upon  the  same  grounds,  and  with  the  same  design,  which  He  must 
be  supposed  to  have  in  granting  them,  and  that  there  be  but  one  end 
and  aim  common  to  Him  and  to  us.  '  If  we  ask  an3rthing  according  to 
His  will  He  heareth  us.'     i  John  v.  14." 

With  this  end  in  view,  I  circulate  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter, 
weekly  subjects  for  prayer,  with  Scripture  proofs  of  each  subject. 
Some  of  these  subjects,  broken  up  into  several  parts,  each  with 
illustrative  texts  attached,  have  been — Prayer — The  Church  of  God  in 
Christ — The  promises  of  the  New  Covenant — The  work  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost — Advent  Duties — Christ  our  Example — The  Fruit  of  the 
Spirit — The  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God — ^The  formation  of  Christian 
Character — ^and,  for  the  last  year  and  three  quarters,  the  Collects  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

We  owe  a .  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  present  Dean  of  Norwich, 
Dr.  Goulburn,  for  his  valuable  writings,  especially  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  devotional  life  of  the  Church.  His  work  upon  the  Collects  opens  up 
a  mine  of  interesting  information  upon  those  beautiful  prayers.  We 
have  long  been  familiar  with  their  words  :  but  it  is  only  when  we  break 
up  a  Collect  into  its  several  parts,  compare  it  with  Scripture,  and  weigh 
well  the  precision  of  its  style,  the  depth  of  its  meaning,  and  the  fervour 
of  its  language,  that  we  learn  to  use  it  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
its  beauty.  The  Collects  absolutely  teem  with  Scripture,  and  are  indeed 
the  very  echoes  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Dispensation,  its  truths 
have  awakened  in  believing  hearts. 

The  perfect  specimen  of  the  Collect  consists  of  five  parts.  Not  many 
are  thus  complete ;  but  some  few  are  so,  e^g.,  the  Constant  Collect,  as  it 
is  called,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Communion  Service ;  and  the  Collect  for 
Ash-Wednesday ;  containing  (i.)  the  Invocation^  in  which  we  call  upon 
God ;  (ii.)  the  Recital  of  some  doctrine  or  fact,  as  the  ground  upon  which 
we  offer  our  petition ;  (iii.)  the  Petition  itself ;  (iv.)  the  Aspiration  or  devout 
wish,  which  is,  as  Dr.  Goulburn  calls  it,  the  feather  or  wing  to  the 
petition ;  (v.)  the  Mediation-Ending,  or  pleading  of  Christ's  merits,  as 
the  alone  procuring  cause  of  the  acceptance  of  any  prayer. 

The  quarterly  card,  then,  sent  to  each  member  of  our  Prayer  Union 
contains,  e,g,,  thirteen  Collects,  each  with  its  plan  or  structure  laid  open, 
and  having  various  texts  of  Scripture  placed  under  each  division  of  the 
Collect  I  issue  also  with  the  cards  about  eight  pages  of  short  "  Notes  " 
on  each  Collect,  explanatory  of  their  origin  and  meaning,  and  of  the 
practical  lessons  which  they  convey  :  and  I  have  lately  circulated  at  the 
same  time  a  paper  of  "Pastoral  Words,"  containing  one  or  more 
recently  preached  sermons  or  addresses,  bearing  directly  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life.  It  is  well,  also,  to  hold  occasional 
meetings  of  the  members,  at  which    addresses  of  a  spiritual    and 
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devotional  character  may  be  given,  united  prayer  offered,  and  the  social 
element  in  some  measure  promoted. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  hardly  make  sufficient  use  of  the  printing  press 
in  our  ministry.  In  a  complete  parochial  organisation  I  should  plead 
for  the  printing  and  circulating  amongst  our  people  of  every  or  nearly 
every  sermon  we  preach.  This  would  bring  all  our  teaching  within  the 
reach  of  all  our  people,  those  absent  from  Church,  as  well  as  those 
present ;  and  it  would  help,  also,  to  make  our  lessons  more  permanent 
than  they  often  are.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  many  of  our  sermons 
are  not  worth  printing.  I  answer  that  if  they  are  worth  preaching  to 
those  who  attend  Church,  they  are  worth  circulating  amongst  those  who 
do  not  attend  ;  and  that  if  they  are  not  so,  the  sooner  we  try  to  make 
them  so  the  better.  The  knowledge  that  our  sermon  was  to  be  circulated 
after  it  was  preached  would  tend  to  make  us  more  careful  and  laborious 
in  the  preparation  of  it;  it  would  be  likely  thus  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  sermons.  Without,  however,  aiming  at  this  ideal  state,  I  do  plead 
for  a  more  extensive  employment  of  the  printing  press  in  conveying 
instruction  to  our  people.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  press  has  sup- 
planted the  pulpit :  it  is  the  fault  of  the  pulpit  if  such  be  the  case ;  I 
would  rather  urge  that  the  pulpit  should  ever  be  in  league  with  the  press ; 
thus  I  believe  increasing  its  power  and  adding  largely  to  its  influence. 
In  the  question,  however,  now  before  us,  "  Association  for  Prayer,"  I 
believe  that  we  should  largely  make  use  of  the  press.  I  have  sketched 
briefly  the  plan  adopted  in  my  own  parish :  other  methods  may  be  as 
good  or  better  :  such  as  it  is  I  ofler  it  for  consideration,  and,  if  you  will, 
for  adoption. 

You  have  a  right  to  ask  how  such  a  plan  works.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  the  question.  In  evangelistic 
work  you  can  point  to  numerous  and  attentive  congregations,  to 
Churches,  as  a  Mission  Preacher  in  my  own  parish  described  them  to 
me,  either  crowded,  or  crammed,  or  jammed ;  you  can  speak  of  large 
numbers  attending  the  after-meetings ;  you  can  thankfully  acknowledge, 
that  in  some,  at  least,  the  changed  life  gives  evidence  of  a  converted 
heart.  But  in  the  development  of  the  inner  life  in  true  Christians,  and 
in  a  department  of  that  life  so  hidden  from  outward  gaze  as  communion 
of  the  soul  with  God,  no  outward  manifestations  are  to  be  looked  for  or 
desired.  I  will  note  briefly,  however,  some  of  the  benefits  which 
Association  for  Prayer  may  be  expected  to  produce. 

(i.)  It  will  be  found  here,  as  in  other  departments,  that  Union  is 
strength.  If  Christians  know  that  they  are  banded  together  with  other 
Christians  for  a  definite  and  holy  purpose,  that  at  certain  appointed 
seasons  they  are  studying  the  same  Scriptures,  thinking  the  same  thoughts, 
and  approaching  the  throne  of  grace  with  substantially  the  same  prayers, 
it  will  surely  add  strength  and  vigour  to  their  religious  life.  One  bond 
of  holy  sympathy  binds  together  rich  and  poor,  masters  and  servants, 
learned  and  unlearned  alike,  and  helps  them  to  realise  their  union  with 
Christ  the  Head,  and  with  each  other  as  members  of  His  Body.  Mutual 
confidence  begets  mutual  love,  and  mutual  love  will  soon  expand  into 
mutual  efforts  for  the  good  of  others.  I  look  upon  a  parochial  prayer 
union  as*  a  great  missionary  agency  ;  as  a  field  in  which  our  most  active 
fellow-workers  are  to  be  found ;  and  as  a  spiritual  power  to  be  depended 
upon  as  an  aid  to  our  ministry  of  far  higher  value  than  learning,  eloquence, 
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or  zeal.     In  very  many  senses,  then,  it  will  illustrate  the  maxim,  that 
Union  is  strength. 

(ii.)  Secondly,  I  would  regard  the  Prayer  Union  as  a  Safeguard 
against  Formalism.  It  encourages,  we  will  assume,  the  habit  of  prayer. 
But  all  spiritual  habits  have  a  tendency  to  become  formal  3  the  freshness 
and  novelty  soon  wears  off,  and  we  fall  into  a  stated  groove,  in  which  the 
mind  goes  through  the  duty  without  any  intelligent  effort,  and,  therefore, 
without  interest.  Many  Christians  have  probably  found  this  to  be  the 
case  in  their  attendance  upon  public  worship,  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  in  their  own  daily  devotions.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  treading 
upon  delicate  ground,  but  I  believe  that  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
Church  services  tends  to  increase  the  danger  of  formalism.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  frequent  services,  if  there  are  those  who  have  the  leisure  to 
attend  them,  and  the  spirituality  to  profit  by  them.  There  is  a  daily 
service,  and  a  weekly  communion  in  my  own  Church.  But  I  am 
conscious  of  the  danger  of  lapsing  into  formalism  myself  3  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  it.  Now  no  evil  can  be 
put  down  by  mere  protest.  No  preaching  against  formalism  will  banish 
it  from  our  people's  lives.  You  must  help  them  to  take  an  enlightened 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  services  in  which  they  engage,  and  in  the 
prayers  which  they  offer ;  you  must  awaken  and  inform  the  mind  ;  prayer, 
as  I  think  Canon  Liddon  somewhere  says,  is  a  species  of  hard  labour ; 
and  you  must  teach  your  people  how  to  engage  in  this  labour  with  the 
understanding  as  well  as  with  the  lip.  How  great  the  difference  between 
repeating  a  well-known  Collect  as  a  mere  facile  act  of  the  memory,  and 
praying  it  with  a  clear  apprehension  of  its  well  ordered  structure,  its 
spiritual  meaning,  its  Scriptural  foundation,  and  its  connection  with  the 
deeper  wants  of  the  soul.  Such  prayer  is  definite,  calling  forth  a  distinct 
act  of  the  mind  in  connection  with  its  several  topics;  suggestive,  capable, 
therefore,  of  being  easily  enlarged  upon  ;  and  Scriptural,  as  providing  a 
channel  for  devout  aspiration  within  the  limits  of  the  revealed  will  of 
God.  The  Prayer  Union  is,  I  am  persuaded,  a  very  fruitful  field  for 
ministerial  labour ;  and  by  the  suggestion  of  topics,  the  vitalizing  of 
ancient  forms,  the  marshalling  of  arguments  to  be  urged  in  intercession, 
and  the  encouragement  of  a  devout,  humble,  believing,  and  persevering 
spirit,  we  do  much  towards  making  prayer  a  blessed  reality,  and  develop- 
ing a  most  important  department  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul. 

(iii.)  Thirdly,  a  well-ordered  and  well-instructed  Prayer  Union  is  also 
a  Safeguard  against  what  Canon  Westcott  calls  "  that  enervating  senti- 
mentalism  which  corrupts  the  fresh  springs  of  manly  and  simple  service."  * 
It  is  impossible  to  open  many  popular  books  of  devotion,  or  to  read 
many  modern  hymns,  without  perceiving  that  an  undue  appeal  is  often 
made  to  the  emotions  as  distinguished  from  the  reason  and  the  will. 
Sensationalism  is  not  confined  to  the  three-volume  novel ;  it  forces  its 
way  into  religion,  and  is  found,  not  only  in  the  ranks  cJf  a  grotesque 
revivalism,  but  also  in  the  spiritual  food  provided  for  devout  and  highly 
cultivated  minds.  Now  a  piety  which  is  founded  on  sentimentalism, 
and  nurtured  by  constant  appeals  to  the  sensational  element  in  our 
nature,  is  wanting  in  that  vigour  and  robustness  which  can  alone  give 
stability  to  our  faith,  and  ensure  a  healthy,  manly  course  of  Christian  life 

*See  Canon  Westcott's  RevelaHon  of  the  Risen  Lord^  p.  27. 
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and  action.  We  must  not  seek  our  spiritual  nutriment  amid  the  relics  of 
the  buried  past,  however  affecting  they  may  be,  but  in  the  bright  hopes 
of  the  present  and  the  future ;  not  in  the  tomb  of  the  dead  Christ,  but 
in  the  grace  and  love  of  the  living  One:  and  it  should  be  our  aim 
so  to  educate  our  praying  people,  as  that  their  prayers  shall  be  the 
expression  of  vigorous  and  intelligent,  as  well  as  of  humble  and  believ- 
ing minds.  '^  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with  the  imder- 
standing  also."     i  Cor.  xiv.  15. 

(iv.)  Lastly,  it  should  be  our  aim  in  all  association  for  prayer,  to 
cultivate  to  the  full  the  devotional  element  in  ourselves  and  in  our  flocks. 
This,  I  am  well  aware,  is  not  an  exciting  topic,  either  for  discussion  at  a 
Congress,  or  for  enforcement  in  a  parish.  Perhaps  we  live  in  a  day 
which  is  somewhat  too  exciting  for  the  development  of  the  finer  and 
deeper  shades  of  the  spiritual  character.  Our  world-wide  dominion  as  a 
nation,  the  exciting  scenes  through  which  we  are  continually  passing,  the 
frequent  telegram,  the  vivid  representation  of  passing  events,  the  active 
movement  of  thought  upon  subjects  of  great  social,  political  and  religious 
interest,  together  with  the  restless,  feverish  pur^it  of  wealth,  and  pleasure, 
and  power,  all  tend  to  make  our  age  an  exciting  one,  and  to  offer  many 
hindrances  to  thought,  meditation,  and  prayer.  We  feel,  therefore,  that 
we  cannot  compete  in  interest  with  many  of  the  forces  around  us ;  and 
yet,  my  friends,  we  have  this  great  advantage,  that  in  pressing  this  duty 
upon  spiritual  minds,  we  are  dealing  with  minds  awake,  minds  that  are  in 
active  exercise,  minds  which  only  require  to  be  directed  into  right 
channels  and  to  noble  ends.  We  have,  as  it  were,  beneath  our  hand,  a 
mighty  reserve  of  force,  which  needs  only  to  be  regulated  and  controlled, 
and  great  results  shall  follow.  We  ministers  of  Christ  may  have  to 
answer  many  calls,  and  to  discharge  a  variety  of  duties ;  but  sure  I  am 
that  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  duties  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
devotional  life  of  our  people.  Such  life  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  personal 
holiness,  of  all  healthy  activity  and  zeal ;  where  it  is  found  there  will 
be  growth  in  grace,  development  of  the  Christ-like  character,  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  earnest  longing  for  the  Lord's  return;  it 
bridges  over  the  gulf  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  keeps  open  the 
avenue  of  communication  between  them.  May  it  ever  be  found  in  us 
and  in  ours,  increasing  in  volume  and  in  force,  until  the  faint  lispings  of 
our  earthly  prayers  shall  be  exchanged  for  the  mighty  song  of  endless 
and  adoring  praise. 


The  Holy  Communion  in  Relation  to  Christ  our  Example. 

The  Rev.  C.  GoRE,  Vice-Principal  of  Cuddesdon  College, 

It  is  important,  in  dealing  with  so  large  a  subject  as  Holy  Communion, 
to  concentrate  our  attention  on  a  single  point.  I  am  to  deal,  then, 
with  the  Eucharist  solely  in  its  aspect  as  communion^  as  the  communica- 
tion of  God's  gift  to  us,  and,  to  define  my  subject  still  more  exactly,  I 
am  to  speak  of  communion  in  relation  to  Christ  our  example,  recalling 
to  your  minds  how  Christ  through  it  moulds  our  characters  invrardly 
into  conformity  to  the  pattern  which  He  shows  us  outwardly. 
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It  is  very  important,  it  is  a  main  function  of  what  we  may  call  the 
philosophy  of  common  life,  to  distinguish  means  from  ends,  and  so 
emancipate  ourselves  from  the  many  confusions  of  thought  and  false 
estimates  of  things  which  come  from  treating  means  and  ends  alike,  as 
if  they  were  on  a  common  plane.  Nowhere  is  this  more  important  than 
in  religion. 

What,  then,  is  the  end  of  Christ's  redemptive  work  ?  Viewed  in  its 
general  result,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  glory  of  God ;  but  viewed  inwardly  as 
a  work  to  be  wrought  out  in  individual  Uves,  it  is  the  re-creation  of 
character.  Man  has  fallen  away  from  the  state  for  which  God  created 
him  :  in  his  corrupted  natural  condition  he  is  under  Divine  wrath — ^he 
is,  that  is  to  say,  inadequate  to  the  Divine  life ;  he  cannot  "  breathe  in 
that  fine  air,  that  calm  severity  of  holy  light."  God's  purity  is  intolerable 
to  him  ;  His  love  becomes  wrath  to  Him  ;  not  for  any  change  in  God, 
but  for  the  change  in  him.  God  remaining  what  He  is,  cannot  take 
fallen  man,  unchanged,  into  the  fellowship  of  His  own  life.  Hence, 
according  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  every  individual  needs,  ere  he  can 
{participate  in  the  heavenly  joy,  inward  re-creation  of  character,  making 
him  adequate  to  the  great  end  for  which  he  was  created,  "  to  glorify 
•God  and  enjoy  Him  for  ever." 

Thus  the  end  of  Christ's  redemption  is  spiritual  and  moral — the 
production  of  character  or  life — and  this  is,  therefore,  the  sole  end  for 
each  of  us,  as  co-operating  with  Christ, in  his  work  for  himself  and  others. 
Nothing  has  any  religious  value  exceft  as  tending  to  this  end. 

This  truth  has  a  sound  akin  to  the  popular  fallacy  that  "  nothing 
matters  in  belief  or  practice,  so  longfas  a  man  lives  a  good  life,"  and  the 
fallacy  of  these  words  lies,  not  in  what  is  said  so  much  as  in  what  is 
assumed.  A  "  good  life "  is  a  vagae  phrase,  interpreted  according  to 
each  man's  moral  condition.  !E^t  we  Christians  are  not  left  in  the 
vague  as  to  our  standard.  Christ^  first  work  in  His  Incarnate  nature 
was  to  re-erect  the  standard  of'  human  life  in  His  words  and  visible 
example.  The  righteousness  ^ich  is  henceforth  required  of  us  is  a 
righteousness  which  is  found  to  involve  a  great  deal  of  belief  and 
religious  practice  j  it  is  the  r^hteousness  first  manifested  in  Christ 
the  Head,  and  then,  through  Him,  in  the  members  of  His  Body ;  it 
is  Christ's  righteousness,  it  is  Christlikeness.  Placarded  for  evermore 
before  the  eyes  of  men  in  Christ's  example,  illustrated  for  us,  but  only 
illustrated  in  the  lives  of  His  saints,  stands  the  type  of  human  life, 
the  only,  type  in  whicli  God  is  well  pleased,  which  He  pronounces  very 
^ood,  which  He  accepts.     Ecce  Homo  I 

Christ  does  indeed,  then,  tell  us  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that 
nothing  can  be  laid  to  our  charge  if  we  live  a  good  life.  The  good 
fruits  argue  the  tree  good.  But  the  good  life  which  He  requires  is  the 
life  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  the  expression  in 
words  of  what  He  realised  in  action  towards  God  and  towards  man. 
This  alone  He  "knows,"  or  recognises,  as  His  own.  This  alone  He 
can  accept  in  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Our  only  "  boldness  "  in  looking 
forward  to  that  day  is  that  **as  He  is"  in  His  unchanging  humanity 
"  so  are  we  in  this  world." 

The  sole  end  of  Christ's  redemptive  work,  then,  is  to  produce  in  each 
member  of  Christ  the  Christ  life,  the  restored  and  consummated  ideal 
of  humanity  made  one  with  God. 
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To  keep  this  end  constantly  clear,  guards  us  against  two  great  root 
errors,  which  are  the  secret  of  many  denials  of  the  grace  of  sacraments 
or  their  misuse.  It  guards  us,  first,  against  all  danger  of  imputationism 
— against  all  danger  of  imagining  that  in  the  great  day  which  simply 
reveals  us  as  we  are,  and  judges  us  according  to  our  works,  any  righteous- 
ness can  avail  us  which  is  not  made  our  own,  which  is  not  incorporated 
into  our  own  character,  which  is  not  we  ourselves.  It  guards  us,  again, 
from  all  **  materialism  **  (so  to  speak)  in  the  use  of  sacraments — &om 
letting  ourselves  deal  with  them  as  if  they  were  ends  instead  of  means  of 
gracey  as  if  the  reception,  and  not  the  spiritual  use  of  them,  affected  our 
sanctification. 

Thus  the  right  perception  of  the  end  keeps  us  right  in  the  use  of 
Sacraments,  and  it  interprets  to  us  their  necessity.  Christ,  our  example, 
and  our  judge  in  accordance  with  that  example,  guides  us  to  Christ  our 
grace.  For  the  more  simply  and  honestly  we  look  at  the  human 
example  of  Christ,  the  more  we  feel  its  alienation  from  us,  its  unattain- 
ableness  by  us  in  our  natural  selves.  Nay,  not  only  is  it  unattainable 
from  its  loftiness,  but  as  we  examine  it  we  find  that  it  proceeds  on  a 
different  basis  from  that  which  underlies  our  life.  Example  is  only  pro- 
fitable to  us  so  long  as  we  recognise  in  the  example  those  same  forces, 
and  those  only,  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  in  ourselves.  In  Christ's 
God-united  humanity  we  recognise  forces  which  our  natural  selves  have 
not  and  cannot  develop  from  with'm.  "  Of  what  use  to  me,"  it  is  often 
asked  almost  in  irritation,  **  is  Chn^t's  example  in  resisting  temptation, 
when  you  tell  me  that  as  being  personally  God  He  could  not  possibly 
have  sinned  ?  **  Of  no  use,  we  mtst  in  candour  answer,  so  long  as 
Christ  remains  external  to  us.  Theie  is  no  getting  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Deny  even  the  personal  Divinity  of  Christ  so  as  to  make  Him  peccable ; 
so  far  from  bringing  Him  really  nearf ,  we  only  put  Him  further  off 
from  us.  At  the  lowest  you  place  tht  Man  Jesus  upon  a  pedestal  of 
genius,  in  the  moral  sphere,  like  that  on  which  a  Shakespeare  stands  in 
the  world  of  intellect.  And  when  ^ve  stamp  a  human  power  as 
"genius,"  do  we  not  mean  by  it  sotiething  inimitable?  Confess 
Christ's  Godhead,  as  the  Church  doei — His  example  seems  still  a 
thing  based  on  conditions  of  life  other  than  those  of  our  natural 
selves.  His  life  becomes  a  glorious  vision  of  a  humanity  unlike  ours, 
which  we  behold  and  wonder  at,  and  go  our  way  unredeemed  to 
perish. 

But,  lo  1  just  when  that  humanity  is  exalted  to  its  extreme  point  of 
glory  ;  just  when  it  seems  furthest  removed  from  us  into  heaven's  deep- 
est recess,  just  then  we  find  it  brought  near  to  us  in  a  way  which  makes 
it  not  incredible  that  we  should  be  "  imitators  of  God."  Christ  the  Man 
upon  earth,  Christ  exalted  to  God's  right  hand,  is  still  outside  us,  known 
but  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  admirable  but  not  imitable ;  but  His  work 
is  not  ended.  The  deep  of  heaven  cleaves  around  the  path  of  the  de- 
scending Spirit.  Proceeding,  as  eternally,  so  in  time  from  the  Father 
through  the  now  incarnate  Son,  He  comes  "  not  to  supply  the  absence, 
but  to  accomplish  the  presence  "  of  the  ascended  Christ.  Through  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  the  Christ  without  in  human  example  becomes 
the  Christ  within  in  re-creative  grace ;  and  now  every  property  of  Christ's 
humanity,  which  seemed  so  alien  from  ours,  becomes  ours  in  literal 
reality,  in  the  dispensation   of  the  Spirit,  in  the  life  of  the  Church ; 
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taken  up  into  Christ,  we  are  one  with  Christ.  The  properties  of  His 
humanity  are  imparted  to  us,  for  it  itself,  in  the  plentitude  of  all  it  is, 
becomes  ours  in  Him.  Through  His  God- united  humanity  we,  too, 
become  "  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature."  Christ  "  dwells  in  '*  us ;  **is 
formed  in  "  us  even  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  His  fulness ;  in 
Him  we  "  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,"  through  Him  we  "  can 
do  all  things  ;  "  yea,  in  Him  we  become  partakers  of  that  very  impecca- 
bility which  seemed  furthest  removed  from  our  nature,  for  so  far  as  he 
is  true  to  the  powers  of  his  new  birth,  "  he  that  is  born  of  God,"  St. 
John  assures  us,  **  cannot  sin."  So  Christ  within,  re-creating  us  inwardly 
by  supernatural  grace,  makes  us  adequate  to  '^  work  out  our  own  salva- 
tion," that  is,  to  mould  our  lives  upon  the  pattern  of  His  acceptable- 
ness. 

Now  we  see  the  meaning  and  place  of  the  sacraments.  The  media- 
tion of  the  spiritual  through  the  material,  which  is  the  law  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, is  the  principle  of  the  sacraments.  By  the  washing  of  baptism  we 
begin  to  be  partakers  of  the  life  of  the  Second  Adam,  the  accepted  Man, 
as  really  as,  by  our  physical  birth,  we  share  in  the  old  and  reprobate 
humanity ;  by  tiie  laying  on  of  hands  we  have  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  j  by  the  Communion  we  are  made  partakers  in  full  measure  of 
the  life-giving  Flesh  and  Blood  of  the  Incarnate  Jesus. 

"  Christ,"  says  Hooker,  "  in  this  Sacrament  imparteth  Himself,  even 
His  whole  entire  Person,  unto  every  soul  that  receiveth  Him."  .  .  . 
'*  What  merit,  force,  or  virtue  soever  there  is  in  His  sacrificed  Body  and 
Blood,  we  freely,  fully,  and  wholly  have  it  by  this  sacrament,"  for  **  here 
we  receive  Christ  and  those  graces  which  flow  from  Him  in  that  He  is 
Man,"  and  "  the  effect  thereof  is  a  real  transmutation  of  our  souls  and 
bodies  from  sin  to  righteousness,  from  death  and  corruption  to  immor- 
tality and  life."  So  Hooker  \  and,  once  more,  hear  St.  Leo,  where  he 
argues  from  the  Eucharist  to  the  unconfused  permanence  of  Christ's 
humanity  in  His  exalted  Person.  "This,*' — the  human  nature  of  Christ 
— he  cries,  "  is  what  is  given,  this  is  what  is  taken  in  that  mystical  distri- 
bution of  spiritual  sustenance,  so  that  receiving  the  power  of  the  heavenly 
food,  we  are  transubstantiated  into  (transeamus  in)  His  flesh,  who  was 
made  our  flesh." 

All  the  force  of  Holy  Communion,  then,  depends  on  the  identity  of 
the  Christ.  The  same  Christ  who  was  our  example  on  earth  is  from 
heaven  our  life.  The  same  Christ  is  without  us  and  within,  in  the  same 
power  of  the  new  humanity.  Now  we  look  to  Christ  our  example,  to 
Christ  resisting  Satan  in  invincible  might  in  the  wilderness,  not  as  some- 
thing alien  from  ourselves,  or  as  to  an  individual  Man  distinct  from  and 
external  to  us,  for  we  know  that  all  the  powers  in  which  He  lived  His 
human  life,  all  the  forces  in  which  He  conquered,  are  ours,  as  week  by 
week,  aye  !  day  by  day.  He  feeds  us  with  that  very  nature  which  He 
has  first  exhibited  to  us,  now.  glorified,  spiritualised,  and  in  the  vital 
efficacy  of  the  resurrection  life,  made  our  own  in  the  humble  instruments 
of  bread  and  wine.  Sd  the  same  Christ,  living  for  evermore,  forms 
within  us  through  the  supernatural  instruments  of  grace  that  character 
which  He  first  exhibited  to  us  outwardly  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  His 
life  on  earth. 

Christ,  then,  in  the  Eucharist — I  would  emphasise  this — becomes  one 
with  us  by  a  real  and  permanent,  though  constantly  renewed,  incc 
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poration.  Some  modern  popular  hymns  speak  of  Christ  as  if  He  paid 
us  a  visit  in  the  Holy  Communion  : 

"  This  morning  that  Eternal  Lord, 
Who  is  my  Judge  to  be, 
Came  to  this  lowly  tenement 
And  stayed  awhile  with  me." 

Or,  we  are  taught  to  ask  : — 

"  Oh,  when  wilt  Thou  always 
Make  our  hearts  Thine  own  ?  '* 

As  if  now  He  came  but  for  a  little  while.  Or  He  is  spoken  of  as  if  He 
still  came  after  the  flesh  : — 

"  Reposing  infant-like  as  though 
On  Joseph's  arm  or  Mary*s  knee." 

Nay,  it  is  more  than  a  temporary  visit,  a  ^i^<w/-physical  juxtaposition 
that  we  have  here — it  is  a  true  spiritual  indwelling,  permanent  incor- 
poration of  Christ  into  us,  so  that  we  dwell  in  Christ,  so  that,  as  St 
Augustine  teaches  us,  the  whole  of  life  becomes  what  except  through  this 
sacrament  it  could  not  be,  a  feeding  on  His  flesh,  a  drinking  of  His  blood. 

And  what  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  say  about  this  most  Holy 
sacrament  enables  us  to  put  the  grace  it  brings  into  its  true  relation  to 
faith  in  the  working  out  of  our  sanctification.     Just  as  when  Christ  was 
healing  on  earth,  though  all  the  healing  power  was  in  Him  (and  from 
Him  through  His  flesh),  it  was  yet  made  to  depend  wholly  on  tmrCs 
faith  to  liberate  this  healing  power,  to  draw  it  out,  to  appropriate  it  to 
themselves,  so  that  whereas  Christ  is  the  Healer  and  the  same  to  all 
men,  it  is  yet  men's  faith  which  makes  them  whole,  and  according  to 
their  faith  that  it  is  done  to  them — ^so  is  it  with  Christ's  sacramental 
presence.     He  changes  not :  the  validity  of  His  gift  depends  not  on  us, 
but  on  His  immutable  will  and  power,  who  "  is  able  and  will  bring  to 
pass  that  the  bread  and  cup  which  He  giveth  shall  be  truly  the  thing 
He  promiseth."     But  they  that  be  void  of  a  living  faith  are  yet  in  no 
wise  partakers  of  Christ.     If  the  spirit's  mouth  of  faith  is  shut,  to  that 
spirit  Christ  remains  external,  and  it  to  Him.     Faith  only  can  appro- 
priate, can  make  our  own,  can  incorporate,  can  receive  into  our  spiritual 
being  that  gift  which  the  sacrament  duly  administered  infallibly  conveys. 
So  all  the  means  of  grace  co-operate  to  the  great  end.     Orthodox  hditf 
opens  our  eyes  to  the  actual  spiritual  environment  of  our  life — it  shows 
us  our  need,  it  moves  us  to  love  and  fear,  it  stirs  to  repentance.     The 
sacrament  conveys  the  supernatural  grace  of  which  we  have  learnt  our 
need.     Faith  stretches  out  the  hand  of  the  soul  to  appropriate,  to  use, 
to  develop  the  gift. 

Oh !  let  us  never  forget  that  the  mere  reception  of  the  sacrament 
does  not  sanctify,  but  that  to  produce  the  required  end — the  "  mind  of 
Christ "  in  us — we  must  develop  it  and  give  it  room  to  live  by  fasting 
and  mortification,  we  must  dwell  upon  it  by  recollection  ;  we  must  draw 
upon  it  by  acts  of  our  will  in  each  moment  of  temptation,  feeding  upon 
the  heavenly  food.  So  true,  belief,  communion,'  faith  co-operate  to  pro- 
duce the  end  which,  if  one  of  the  essentials  be  absent,  cannot  be  arrived 
at — the  production  of  the  Christlike  character  and  life,  that  supernatural 
life  which  can  find  on  earth  but  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  never  a  home, 
and  which  alone  can  find  in  heaven,  in  the  words  of  the  mighty  Eucha- 
ristic  hymn,  its  own  "  true  native  land." 
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The  Devotional  use  of  Hymns. 

The    Rev.   FRANCIS   PiGOU,    D.D.,   Vicar  of   Halifax; 
Rural  Dean ;  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

At  the  kind  request — ^which  must  be  regarded  in  such  cases  as  a 
command — of  the  Right  Rev.  the  President,  I  venture,  at  his  lord- 
ship's suggestion,  to  submit  to  your  consideration  a  few  reniarks  on 
a  subject  somewhat  new  at  a  Church  Congress,  but  one  that  is  not 
otherwise  than  in  keeping  with  the  tone  and  spirit  which  so  fitly  and 
happily  characterises  the  closing  day  of  its  meetings.  The  subject  is 
"  The  Devotional  Use  of  Hymns ^^  as  distinct  from  as  well  as  over  and 
above  that  use  of  hymns  on  which,  it  may  be,  nothing  new  or  worthy 
of  your  attention  could  well  be  written.  We  are  for  the  most  part  so 
familiar  with  the  use  of  hymns,  that  for  such  use  no  apology  is  needed. 
In  connection  with  Divine  service  they  have  their  recognised  place 
and  office.  Including  the  ancient  Canticles  under  the  head  of  hymns, 
the  singing  at  intervals  of  sacred  words  lightens  up  Divine  Service,  and 
is  some  security,  as  a  very  old  writer  says,  ** against  heaviness  and' 
distraction."  This  is  so  generally  felt,  in  all  communities  of  Christians, 
as  to  call  for  neither  argument  or  justification.  The  necessity  has 
created  the  use.  It  is  not  within  the  compass  and  object  of  this  paper 
to  comment  on  the  many  collections  of  hymns  now  in  use,  or  to 
venture  on  such  debateable  and  even  controversial  ground  as  to  express 
a  preference  for  any  one  collection  in  particular.  I  venture  to  doubt 
the  wisdom,  if  not  the  possibility,  of  attempting  to  compile  any  one 
book  for  universal  and  unvaried  use  in  the  comprehensive  Church  of 
England.  If  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  truly  national  in  her 
comprehensiveness,  she  must  be  truly  Catholic  in  her  teaching.  If 
all  Christian  schools  of  thought  are  to  be  welcomed  within  her  fold, 
we  must  expect  and  allow  a  corresponding  variety  in  those  collections 
of  hymns  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  reflect  and  express  "  schools  of 
thought."  The  hymn-book  in  use  in  any  particular  Church  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases — I  do  not  say  in  all — no  mean  indication  of  the 
teaching  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  more  or  less  a  confirmation  of  and  hand- 
maid to  definite  teaching.  This  is  shown  in  the  question  so  often  put 
— **  What  hymn-book  do  you  use  in  your  Church  ?" 

I  am  not  sure  that  a  more  frequent  use  of  sacred  poetry  in  the  pulpit 
would  not  come  under  the  head  of  "  the  devotional  use  of  hymns." 
If  a  hymn  lightens  up  Divine  service,  a  happily-selected  verse  of  some 
well-known  hymn  may  have  the  same  effect  with  the  sermon.  I  should 
not  be  in  favour  so  much  of  lengthy  quotations,  as  of  the  occasional 
citation,  from  some  well-known  and  thoughtful  poet,  of  a  single  verse, 
or  some  few  appropriate  lines,  illustrating  and  giving  effect*to  your  own 
thoughts,  only  in  happier  language.  This  may  be  done  without  laying 
your  sermon  open  to  being  called  "  elegant  extracts,"  or  being  thought 
to  cover  poverty  of  matter  by  drawing  largely  on  the  sentiments  of 
others.  There  is  large  room  for  this  most  helpful  and  devotional  use 
of  hymns  and  sacred  poetry.  It  never  fails  to  arrest  the  attention.  It 
serves  in  many  cases  to  rivet  some  one  thought  on  the  mind.  It  is 
no  inappropriate  ending  of  an  earnest  discourse.  I  have  found  from 
some  experience  that  by  thus  using  sacred  poetry  in  the  pulpit,  and  at 
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Bible  Readings,  I  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  many 
devout  Christians  to  authors  or  collections  of  sacred  poetry  hitherto 
unknown  to  them,  and  that  in  the  perusal  and  re-perusal  of  these  |>oems 
they  have  found  repeated  and  unfailing  pleasure.  There  is  a  mine 
of  sacred  poetry  which  is  for  many  yet  unquarried  and  unused.  Those 
of  us  who  have  conducted  Missions  ;  any  here  who  have  been  present 
at  a  soberly-conducted  After-meeting,  well  know  the  poiver — I 
can  really  use  no  other  word — of  a  hymn  such  as  one  of  Faber's, 
read  aloud  amidst  the  hush  and  silence  of  a  deeply-impressed  multi- 
tude. Who  that  has  been  present  can  forget  the  touching  and  im- 
pressive effect  of  reciting  slowly,  in  the  ears  of  many  on  bended  knee, 
such  a  hymn  as  "  Lord,  I  hear  of  showers  of  blessing "  ?  The  hymn 
in  such  case,  and  so  used,  not  only  excites  devotion — it  becomes  a 
prayer.  It  is  not  only  a  flower  in  the  literature  of  Christian  thought, 
but,  taken  into  the  life  of  a  devout  heart,  it  becomes  what  botanists 
would  call  a  floral  leaf.  It  is  said,  it  is  sung,  it  is  used  in  an  enttnefy 
new  spirit  It  is  a  power.  It  is  less  sung  or  said  than  prayed.  Why 
.should  we  not  make  more  frequent  use  of  this  power?  If  it  serve  to 
make  prayer  after  a  sermon  less  formal  and  more  real,  more  prolonged 
and  less  hurried,  is  anything  with  reason  to  be  urged  against  such  use 
of  hymns  ? 

Shall  I  point  out  and  enlarge  upon  the  use  of  hymns  at  Family 
Prayer  f  I  assume  that  we  are  agreed  on  the  duty  of  family  prayer, 
and  that  they  who  look  for  that  blessing  on  their  household  **  which 
maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow  to  it,*'  make  a  great  point  of,  at 
least,  beginning  the  day  at  the  domestic  altar.  Here,  perhaps,  if  any- 
where, there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  singing  a  hymn  for  the  sake  of 
its  catching  tune.  It  is  part  of  family  devotion.  The  careful  selection 
of  an  appropriate  hymn,  varied  as  this  may  be  to  suit  special  incidents 
in  family  life,  gives  life  to  what  is  apt  to  be  very  dull,  insipid,  and 
formal.  Family  prayer  should  be  so  ordered — should  be  of  such  a 
character  that  it  shall  never  be  regarded  by  children,  guests,  or  servants, 
as  something  to  be,  if  possible,  avoided  or  excused  from.  Even  if  it 
never  exceed  one  quarter  of  an  hour — and  this  is  not  long — there  is 
abundant  room  for  a  hymn,  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  short  comment, 
and  a  few  prayers.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  large,  and  but 
very  little  in  small  households,  in  arranging  that  a  hymn  be  sung.  It 
gives  a  tone  to  the  rest  of  the  short  but  deeply  important  service.  It 
is  the  tribute  of  devotion  in  which  the  caged  birds  in  your  room  join. 
It  enlists  for  the  time  the  talent  of  music — the  gift  of  song,  however 
humble — into  the  service  of  God.  It  gives  room  for  all,  p)arents  and 
children,  masters  and  mistresses,  the  servant  and  the  served,  to  join 
as  one  family,  and  as  "  the  Church  that  is  in  the  house,"  in  one  united 
act  of  devotion.  May  I  plead  for  a  more  frequent  and  general  use  of 
hymns  at  family  prayer,  for  the  express  purpose  of  exciting  or  assisting 
devotion  ? 

I  would  also  but  briefly  touch  on  the  devotional  use  of  hymns  in  the 
Sick-room,  I  would  have  a  well-assorted  collection  of  sacred  poetrj', 
and  the  name  is  legion,  in  every  room  where  sickness  is  of  long  standing. 
They  who  have  had  experience  of  sickness  need  not  to  be  reminded  of 
how  the  mind  craves  for  variety,  as  well  as  for  comfort,  during  illness. 
Who  of  any  ministerial  experience  does  not  know  the  value  of  sweet 
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hymns  to  the  suffering  and  pain-weary  ?  They  are  like  drops  of  rain 
on  a  parched  and  thirsty  soil,  grateful,  refreshing,  reviving.  Who  has 
not  had  the  hymn  book  returned  with  the  verse  marked,  or  the  leaf 
turned  down  by  the  hand,  now  crumbling  into  dust,  of  some  great  and 
patient  sufferer  whose  soul  has  passed  into  the  presence  of  God,  washed 
in  a  Saviour*s  precious  blood,  and  whose  latest  thought  and  only  hope 
found  expression  in  the  favourite  hymn — 

"Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea, 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  roe, 
And  that  Thou  biddest  me  come  to  Thee, 
O  !  Lamb  of  God,  I  come ''  ? 

Who  has  not  been  comforted  by  Keble  and  Monsell,  by  Bonar  and 
Lyte,  by  Charlotte  Elliot  and  Frances  Havergal  ?  Who  has  not  found 
solace  and  refreshment  within  the  pages  of  such  collections  as  those  of 
Faber  and  Alexander ;  **  The  Changed  Cross  and  other  poems  ;  "  •*  The 
Shadow  of  the  Rock  ; "  "  Ezekiel  and  other  poems  ;  *'  "  The  Name  of 
Jesus  and  other  poems  ; "  "  Songs  in  the  Night ; "  **  Wayside  Wisdom 
for  Wanderers ; "  **  Christian  Lyrics ; "  *•  Fosbery's  Hymns  for  the  Sick 
and  Suffering ; "  and  many  more  ?  Should  not  some  one  or  other,  or, 
where  practicable,  all  of  these  find  a  place  near  the  Bible,  and  any  used 
manual  of  private  devotion  ?  The  spiritual  life  cannot  but  be  helped, 
strengthened,  comforted,  refreshed  by  intercourse  in  this  form  with  some 
of  the  saintliest  and  most  spiritually-minded  of  our  race.  It  cannot  but 
find  in  the  sublime  thoughts  of  others  much  which  will  tally  and  chime 
in  with  our  own  varied  mood  of  mind.  And  why  do  not  they  to  whom 
God  has  given  the  gift  of  song,  and  whom  He  has  endowed  with  en- 
chaining sweetness  of  voice,  consecrate  that  precious  heaven-born  gift, 
and  seek,  as  well  as  find  some  nobler  sphere  and  higher  use  for  it  than 
the  concert  or  drawing-room  ?  If  St.  Paul  and  Silas  sang  God's  praises 
within  prison  walls,  are  there  not  many  sick  ones  in  infirmaries  and  in 
wretched,  poverty-stricken  homes  ;  are  there  not  many  sad  and  forlorn 
ones  in  workhouses  who  might  be  cheered  by  a  kindly  visit  and  a  hymn 
devoutly  and  sweetly  sung  ? 

I  must  not  now  dilate  on  the  devotional  value  of  hymns  at  christen- 
ings, weddings,  and  funerals,  nor  pause  long  to  say  with  what 
advantage  a  hymn  might  be  more  frequently  sung  in  cathedrals. 
But  while  pleading  for  larger  and  more  frequent  use  of  hymns  in  the 
pulpity  at  family  prayer,  and  in  the  sick  room^  as  a  legitimate  and  avail- 
able means  of  exciting,  stimulating  or  deepening  devotional  feelings,  do 
we,  we  may  venture  to  ask,  make  the  most  and  best  use  of  hymns  which 
the  frequently  recurring  opportunities  of  Divine  service  afford  ?  I  do 
not  speak  of  those  hymns  being  carefully  and  thoughtfully  selected,  so 
that  they  shall  all  and  each  be  in  keeping  with  some  special  teaching  of 
the  day,  and  shall  thus  give  unity  to  that  teaching,  as  well  as  helps  to 
impress  some  lesson  of  truth  on  the  minds  of  the  worshippers.  There  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in  this  particular,  and  although  the  selection 
of  hymns  for  Divine  service  may  cost  time  and  thought,  it  is  time  and 
thought  well  spent  by  those  who  would  not  offer  burnt  offerings  unto 
God  of  that  which  costs  them  nothing.  Time  and  pains  are  as  **  the 
threshing  instruments  and  other  instruments  "  given  freely,  together  with 
the  oxen,  for  sacrifice.  Too  often  this  selection  is  left  to  the  organist, 
and  although  there  are  organists,  and  my  own  at  our  Parish  Church  is 
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one  of  these,  to  whom  such  selection  can  with  the  utmost  confidence  be 
entrusted,  this  can  scarcely  be  said  of  alL  To  play  the  hymn  is  their 
province  rather  than  to  sded  it.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
organist  thinks  more  of  the  music  to  which  the  words  are  set,  than  of 
the  words  themselves.     He  is  not  so  much  a  teacher  as  2l  player. 

How  much  room  there  is  for  improvement  in  the  very  singing  of 
hymns  t  Is  there  not  too  often  almost  an  entire  absence  of  light  and 
shade  in  accompaniment,  and  as  a  consequence  in  singing  ?  There  is  a 
great  want  of  intelligent  rendering  of  different  verses,  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  some  more  recent  editions,  notably  of  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern,  the  musical  marks  of  expression  are  given  for  the  guidance  of 
organist  and  choir.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  these  directions  would 
never  have  been  given  were  it  not  for  the  unintelligent,-  unobservant 
singing  of  hymns  in  our  churches?  Ought  organist,  choristers,  or 
congregation,  if  they  really  gave  mind  as  well  as  voice  to  words,  to 
require  to  be  told  when  to  sing  piano  and  when  to  siug/orte?  If  more 
attention  were  bestowed  on  this  detail,  the  improved  character  of  hymn- 
singing  in  the  direction  of  devouiness  would  soon  be  felt. 

Again,  how  poor  are  some  tunes,  unhappily  married  to  words  which 
deserve  some  sweeter  melody  1  What  a  scope  our  composers  have,  not 
only  for  anthems  and  services,  but  for  writing  good  congregational  tunes. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  such  as  are  popular  in  the  vulgar  sense,  but  such 
as  cannot  well  be  travestied,  or  parodied,  or  profaned.  In  the  words  of 
one  well  known  in  the  Church,  "  Music  which  is  to  pass  as  a  precious 
heir-loom  from  one  generation  to  another,  which  is  to  soothe  the  sorrow, 
excite  the  patriotism,  above  all  to  quicken  and  intensify  the  devotions 
of  a  people,  and  to  dignify  the  worship  of  God ;  this  can  come  only  from 
the  anxious  labour  of  hard-working,  highly-gifted  men  *'  {Canon  Hole). 
Have  we  not  to  watch  against  singing  hymns  for  the  sake  of  some 
catching,  sparkling  tune,  unmindful  altogether  of  the  words  1  Few 
things  perhaps  are  more  fatal  to  real  devotional  singing  than  clap-trap, 
jaunty  melodies,  with  a  vulgar  refrain ;  or  some  secular  air  adapted  to 
sacred  words.  And  fatal  to  devotion  for  this  simple  reason,  notwith- 
standing Wesley's  oft-quoted  saying,  that  you  cannot  altogether  dis- 
sociate the  tune  so  adopted  from  its  negro  melody  or  concert  hall 
setting.  Hymn  singing  becomes  vulgarized.  It  savours  more  of  places  of 
amusement  than  of  the  minstrelsy  of  God.  When  do  you  ever  hear 
travestied  or  •  parodied  tunes  composed  by  such  men  as  Hopkins, 
Gauntlett,  Smart,  Ouseley,  Havergal,  Webbe,  Elvey,  Staines,  Bamby, 
Roberts,  and  last,  though  not  least  of  those  specially  identified  with 
sacred  music,  one  who  has  laid  the  Church  under  such  deep  obligation 
— the  late  Dr.  Dykes  ? 

Again,  if  you  look  through  any  good  collection  of  Christian  poetry, 
how  many  beautiful  thoughts,  turned  into  verse,  have  never  yet  been 
wedded  to  suitable  tunes.  I  cannot  but  think,  having  given  for  years 
no  little  attention  to  this,  and  having  by  me  a  considerable  collection 
of  hymn  books,  that  we  have  not  yet  a  really  good  hymn  book  in  use. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  not  at  least  met  the  wants  of  the  more  cultured 
of  our  congregation.  We  may  be  nearing  it.  Bickersteth's  "  Hymnal 
Companion  '*  has  opened  its  pages  to  some  few  of  the  poems  I  have 
particularly  in  view,  notably  such  hymns  as  "One  sweetly  solemn 
thought"  "Peace,  perfect  peace;"  "No,  not  despairingly;"  "Prayer 
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is  the  sours  sincere  desire;"  "Thou  hidden  love  of  God;"  "O!  for 
the  peace  which  floweth  as  a  river ; "  "  Thou  knowest,  Lord,  the  weari- 
ness;" "Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life;"  "Long  did  I  toil  and 
knew  no  earthly  rest ; "  "01  the  bitter  shame  and  sorrow."  These 
exquisite  poems  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  collections  of  poetry ;  but 
there  are  many  more  like  unto  these,  which  we  could  wish  to  hear  in 
church  set  to  some  suitable  tune.  They  are  arranged  for  private  use, 
but  why  should  they  not  be  translated  from  the  drawmg-room  or  orator)^ 
to  more  public  and  general  use  in  Divine  service  ?  Is  there  any  real 
reason  why  we  should  not  occasionally  sing  a  hymn  kneeling  f  Standing 
befits  the  posture  of  praise,  but  then  all  hymns  are  not  words  of  praise. 
Some  are  litanies  and  supplications.  What  more  incongruous  than  to 
sfand  singing — 

"  Lord,  in  this  Thy  merc3r*s  day  : 
On  our  knees  we  faU  and  pray.'* 

Unless  it  were  to  knee/  down  singing — 

"  Stand  up  and  blesss  the  Lord, 
Ye  people  of  His  choice  ?  " 

Who  can  find  words  in  which  adequately  to  convey  to  those  who  have 
never  been  brought  under  its  influence,  the  intense  solemnity,  the  rapt 
devotion,  the  profound  heart-feeling  with  which,  during  a  Mission, 
a  hymn  is  sung  kneeling!  Who,  that  recall  the  quiet  and  hallowed 
hours  of  an  early  celebration,  can  ever  forget  the  sweet  impressiveness 
of  a  hymn  thus  sung  ?  Who,  that  has  seen  a  vast  congregation  kneeling 
down  as  one  man,  and  joining  in  with  soft  and  subdued  voice,  in  some 
touching  hymn,  could  fail  to  recognise  the  power  of  such  singing,  and 
wish  over  and  over  again  that  it  were  more  generally  put  forth  ?  When 
or  where  do  you  ever  hear  such  real  hearty  as  distinct  from  hearty^ 
singing  as  you  do  during  the  glow  and  fervour  and  exalted  devotion  of 
a  Mission  ?  Hearty  singing  fails  to  express  what  I  mean.  This  may 
be  loud  and  noisy.  Church  walls  may  be  made  to  ring  with  the 
Old  Hundredth^  or  Hanover^  or  Austria;  but  I  am  thinking  of  the 
Nunc  Dimittisy  sung  as  the  aged  Simeon  may  be  imagined  to  have  felt 
it;  I  am  thinking  of  "How  sweet  the  Name  of  Jesus  sounds,"  or 
"There  is  a  Name  I  love  to  hear,"  "When  I  survey  the  wondrous 
Cross,"  "  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea,"  "  Lord,  in  this.  Thy  mercy's 
day,"  "My  God,  and  is  Thy  Table  spread?"  "Rock  of  Ages,  cleft 
for  me,"  "Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid?"  "Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee,"  "  Thine  for  ever,"  "  Sinful,  sighing  to  be  blest,"  "  Lord,  speak 
to  me,  that  I  may  speak,"  and  many  more,  sung  with  feeling ;  sung 
with  what  Joseph  Goss  once  described  to  me  as  SL^^sixt/i  sense "  i.e.^ 
with  soul;  sung  with  the  whole  heart  in  it ;  sung — yes,  even  with  tears, 
with  a  tongue  whose  strings  have  been  cut,  and  from  a  heart  right  at 
last  with  God.  Who,  that  has  joined  in  a  thanksgiving  service  at  the 
close  of  a  God-owned  and  God-honoured  Mission,  has  not  heard  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  sung  as  he  never  heard  it  before  at  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  "  Oh,  for  a  heart  to  praise  my  God,"  "  Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee,"  "  Thine  for  ever,"  so  joined  in,  in  one  grand  anthem  of  praise 
and  dedication,  until  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  your  spiritual  being 
thrilled  with  ecstasy,  and  you  felt  that  this  must  be  some  echo  on 
earth  of  the  song  of  the  Lamb?    You  come  back  from  the  fervour  and 
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earnestness  of   the  hallowed  morning  hour — from   the  glow  of  the 
praising  multitude — to  what  sounds  and  seems   flat,  undevout,  and 
cold.     If  hymns  can  be  so  sung  that  they  shall  be  a  power ;  if  they 
can  be  so  rendered  as  that  they  shall  be  helpful,  stirring,  elevating,  and 
this  very  often  with  congregations  where  you  least  looked  for  it,  why 
should  it  not  always  and  everywhere  be  so  ?    I  do  not  say  to  the  same 
extent.     We  must  make  allowance  for  special  conditions  and  favouring 
circumstances.     But  we  know  what  can  be  done.     We  have  the  hymn, 
we  have  the  tune,  we  have  the  people.     We  know  how  much  singing 
power  is  latent  in  every  congregation.     We  know  that  much  may  be 
done  to  evoke  and  encourage  it.     We  may  discourage  a  choir  singing 
to  us  or  for  us.     We  know  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  oc- 
casional practice  of  tunes  by  the  choir  and  people.     We  know  how 
much  may  be  done  by  a  clergyman,  with  but  very  slight  knowledge  of 
music,  himself  presiding  at  organ  or  harmonium,  and  unsupported  by 
any  choir,  making  the  congregation  sing.     I   see  no  reason   why,  if 
capable  of  doing  it,  the  clergyman  should  not  play,  as  well  as  preach 
and  pray.     Much  in  this  direction  is  being  done.     A  higher  class  of 
organists — better  educated,  more  cultured — are  to   be  found   in  the 
Church.     Much  that  is  purely  mechanical,  if  I  may  so  speak,  may  be 
accomplished.     You  may  successfully  encourage  an  organist  to  vary 
and  modulate  his  accompaniments.     You  may  so  train  a  choir  as  that 
it  shall  sing  with  telling  and  effective  light  and  shade.     You  may 
educate  a  congregation  in  this  detail  of  worship,  and  by  sheer  dint  of 
practice  and  example  make  the  singing  of  hymns  more  devotional 
But  even  where  all  this  is,  one  thing  may  be  lacking.     And  what  is  that? 
It  is  the  grace  of  God.     To  sing  devoutly,  you  must  feel  devoutly. 
"Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."     You  can 
no  more  compose  a  hymn  book  for  unbelievers  without  profanity,  than 
you  can  draw  up  a  prayer  book  for  unbelievers  without  grave  omissions. 
The  Prayer  Book   is  the  language  of  believers.     Our  congregations 
have,  in  many  cases,  to  learn  the  language  of  a  believer  before  the)* 
can   use  their  Prayer  Book  aright     There  is  an  unreal  use  of  our 
Liturgy.     It  is  even  so  with  hymns.     In  the  lips  of  many  the  language 
of  Prayer  Book  and  Hymnal  is  unreal,  exaggerated,  strained.     In  the 
lips  of  the  unbeliever — ungodly,  impure,  impenitent,  unconseciate— 
the  hymn  is  sung  for  the  sake  of  its  melody.     It  is  simply  idle  to  say 
that  it  is  sung  for  the  sake  of  words  he  does  not  sympathise  with.    In 
singing,  as  in  prayer,  he  may  honour  God  with  his  Ups,  whilst  his  heart 
is  far  from  Him.     The  hymn  has  served  as  a  help  against  weariness 
and  distraction,  but  it  has  done  nothing  more  for  him.     If  the  singing  of 
hymns  is  to  be  devotional^  the  singer  himself  jnust  be  a  song  to  the  Lord. 
Where  there  is  a  true  sense  of  sin,  hymns  of  penitence,  sung  standing 
or  kneeling,  will  be  a  real  confession.     Where  one  is  awakened  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  "  Lead,  kindly  light "  will  be  a 
heartfelt  prayer  for  guidance  to  that  Light  which  lighteneth  every  one 
that  Cometh  into  the  world.     Where  the  consciousness  of  unworthiness 
is  realised,  "  I  lay  my  sins  on  Jesus "  is  sung  with  a  sense  of  relief 
untold.     Where  "  the  unspeakable  gift "  has  been  accepted,  praise  will  be 
heartfelt.      Where  there  is  a  sense  of   reconciliation,   the  child  of 
God  will  sing,  "  I  was  a  wandering  sheep ;  I  did  not  love  the  fold," 
with  tears.     Where  "  the  peace  which  floweth  as  a  river  "  fills  the  mind 
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the  heart  will  overflow  with  songs  of  gratitude.  With  what  life,  pathos, 
reality  will  such  hymns  as  "  Oh !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  "  be  sung 
by  one  whose  daily  prayer  is  that  he  may  grow  in  grace  as  he  grows 
in  years ! 

It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  all  shall  thus  "  worship  God  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness."  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  every  one 
shall  ''  sing  and  make  melody  in  his  heart  to  the  Lord."  But  we  shall 
assuredly  do  so  as  we  pray  for  a  larger  out-pouring  of  His  Spirit  on 
our  hearts,  and  as  the  Holy  Ghost  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ  and 
shows  them  to  us  more  and  more,  we  shall  sing  from  the  heart  more 
and  more.  We  shall  have  more  devout  singing  as  we  ourselves  become 
more  devout,  and  we  shall  become  more  devout  as  we  realise  God's 
presence  more  when  we  worship,  and  as  His  spirit  dwells  more  consciously 
within  us.  And  thus  the  use  of  hymns  will  be  part  of  our  training  here 
to  take  our  part  hereafter  in  the  unearthly  and  heavenly  song  of  the 
redeemed  in  glory. 

'*  Lord  1  by  every  minstrel  tongue, 
Be  Thy  praise  so  duly  sung, 
That  Thine  angel  harps  may  ne'er 
Fail  to  find  an  echoing  here. 

We  the  while  of  meaner  birth, 

Who  in  that  divinest  spell ; 
Dare  not  hope  to  join  on  earth. 

Give  us  grace  to  listen  well ! 

Wake  into  sound  Divine, 

The  very  pavement  of  Thy  shrine, 

Till  we,  like  Heaven's  star-sprinkled  floor. 

Faintly  give  back  what  we  adore. 

Childlike  though  the  voices  be. 

And  untunable  the  parts ; 
Thou  wilt  own  the  minstrelsy. 

If  it  flow  from  childlike  hearts." 


Enrichment  of  Private  Prayer. 

The   Rev.   R.    C.    Moberly,  Vicar  of  Great  Budworth, 

Cheshire. 

A  MAN  is  upon  his  knees.  He  tries  to  lift  up  his  soul  and  speak  to 
God.  But  too  soon  the  tongue  falters,  mists  gather  before  the  sight, 
sounds  of  this  world  come  floating  through  the  ears,  the  mind  wanders 
dreamily  on,  the  stammered  words  have  become  monotonous,  unmean- 
ing, or  have  died  altogether  away.  Something  is  greatly  lacking.  What 
can  we  say  of  it  ? 

Now  first  there  is,  no  doubt,  real  prayer,  which  knows  no  words  nor 
any  definiteness  of  thought.  To  be  dumb,  and  yet  to  long  to  speak ;  to 
be  prayerless,  and  yet  to  long  for  prayer;  this  is  prayer,  no  doubt, 
already.  But  this  is  a  rudimentary  condition,  and  cannot  in  its  own 
nature  be  long  continued  :  neither  is  it  the  object  of  our  thought  now. 

The  prayer  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Christian  life  is  conscious, 
and  is  intelligent.  It  is  more  than  dumb  feeling.  For  there,  in  the 
midst  of  the  felt  Presence  of  the  Eternal,  the  mind  is  to  be  arranged, 
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thought  disentangled,  the  heart  disciplined,  desire  made  clear  and  strong: 
and  this  purified  thought,  this  strengthened  will,  to  be  consecrated,  in 
the  utterance  of  words,  to  God. 

If  I  start  with  a  narrow  conception  of  what  prayer  means,  my  prayers 
will  themselves  be  narrow.  If  then  I  am  set  to  see  that  my  prayers  be 
rich,  various,  comprehensive  as  they  ought,  my  first  point  is  this,  to  ask 
myself  what  I  find  that  I  mean  by  prayer  ?  The  present  purpose  may 
be  served  by  distinguishing  two  conceptions :  the  first,  that  it  is  my 
asking  God  for  what  I  feel  that  I  want;  the  second,  that  it  is  my 
practising  to  think,  and  to  will,  and  to  speak  face  to  face  with  God. 

If  mine  be  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  pray  for  preservation  and  safety, 
for  concord  at  home,  and  good  government,  and  victory  abroad,  for 
good  seasons  and  prosperity,  and  the  like ;  and  moreover  for  repentance 
and  amendment,  for  wisdom  and  love,  for  pardon  and  happiness,  for 
grace  and  for  salvation — ^and  all  this  for  many  others  besides  myself— 
for  my  household,  my  relations,  my  friends,  my  country.  I  shall  pray 
all  the  more  intensely  when  any  of  these  things  are  withdrawn,  and  (if  I 
am  consistent)  shall  not  fail  to  thank  God  for  them  when  given.  But 
yet,  in  all  these,  however  good  and  right  in  themselves,  it  is  still  true 
that  I  myself  really  remain  the  central  point  of  thought  and  interest 

No  doubt  it  may  be  urged  that  I  do  right  to  pray  specially  for  the 
things  in  my  own  sphere,  seeing  that  my  own  sphere  is  also  my  own 
responsibility.  It  may  be  admitted  that  even  if  prayer  reached  its  ideal 
perfection,  these  things  would  have  no  mean  place  in  it,  though  (it  may 
be)  somewhat  newly  set.  It  may  be  admitted  too  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  praying  soul  cannot  but  stand  in  the  centre  of  its  own  praying. 
But  we  may  take  the  sting  from  this  admission  at  once,  by  adding  that 
this  is  only  a  necessary  truth  about  the  prayer  of  a  man,  just  so  far  as  it 
must  be  conceived  necessary  in  an  angel's  prayer  also. 

And  so,  for  all  that,  if  I  have  the  other  conception  of  prayer,  I  shall 
be  on  my  guard  expressly  against  self-centred  praying.  Rather  I  shall 
even  strain  to  win  for  myself  a  centre  other  than  myself.  It  will  not 
satisfy  me  that  my  range  of  topics  is  sometimes  wide  and  bold,  so  long 
as  this  merely  increases  (as  it  were)  the  size  of  my  circle,  and  leaves  the 
centre  unchanged.  It  will  be  object  both  of  care  and  pains — first  to 
find,  then  to  practise  some  rule  of  prayer  which  more  fitly  corresponds 
to  the  truth  of  God  the  Creator,  and  of  this  great  Creation  of  God's,  and 
of  my  place  in  it.  I  shall  feel  that  to  pray  aright  after  God*s  will,  I  must 
try  to  take  my  right  place  in  the  universe  of  God's  truth.  I  must  pray, 
not  by  the  rule  of  my  own  conscious  want,  but  by  the  rule  of  Truth. 
The  presence  of  God  is  the  presence  of  all  Truth;  and  prayer  is  a 
rehearsing  of  Life  in  the  presence  of  God.  In  my  prayer  then,  I  enter 
into  relation  with  all  truth.  Whatsoever  I  am  able  to  recognise  as  true ; 
all  that  I  know,  and  all  that  I  believe ;  when  I  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
world,  and  open  them  as  before  God,  I  am  in  the  presence  of  nothing 
narrower  than  this.  When  I  speak  with  a  man  it  is  mind  that  touches 
mind ;  when  I  pray  to  God  my  prayer  is  my  approach  to  the  mind  of 
God. 

That  I  should  enter  into  the  mind  of  God  completely  would  be  the 
perfectness  of  prayer.  That  I  should  try  to  enter  into  it  is  necessary — 
even  with  a  view  to  success  in  prayer.  For  if  my  conformity  were 
perfect  I  could  not  pray  otherwise  than  as  He  loved  to  order.    Will 
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it  not  follow  that  my  prayer  and  my  knowledge  (of  what  kind  soever,  so 
it  be  knowledge)  will  not  move  on  different  planes;  but  the  more  I 
know,  the  richer  will  be — or  might  have  been — my  capacities  of  prayer  ? 
And  will  it  not  also  follow  that  all  prayer,  to  be  intelligent,  must  be 
based  on  knowledge  ?  I  ought  not  to  be  stupider  than  I  can  help  in 
praying  to  God.  If  I  intercede  for  my  friends  in  their  difficulties  of  life, 
in  tiieir  pains ;  if  I  pray  for  plenty  in  the  earth ;  if  I  appeal  to  God  in 
the  turmoil  of  popular  upheavings,  or  the  clash  of  arms,  I  must  not  be 
blinder  than  I  can  help  to  the  laws  of  His  government — to  whose 
government  I  appeal.  I  must  not  scorn,  but  use  rather  the  lessons  of 
science,  the  lessons  of  history,  as  well  as  the  revealed  truths  of  religion. 
For  these,  too,  are  parts  of  the  revelation  of  God's  mind.  And  the  best 
prayer  is  necessarily  that  which  enters  into  His  mind  most  perfectly.  So 
far  from  forgetting  science  or  history,  let  me  rather  study  both,  or,  at 
least,  let  me  use  all  the  insight  God  has  given  me  into  either,  in  order 
that  I  may  pray  with  intelligence,  entering  the  more  into  the  mind  of 
God  when  I  kneel  to  speak  before  Him. 

Prayer,  then,  is  not  less  wide  than  knowledge  of  truth.  Can  we  get 
this  in  any  more  tangible  shape  ?  Without  working  precisely  from  the 
one  point  to  the  other,  or  staying  to  compare  or  contrast  exactly,  we 
may  catch  perhaps  one  aspect  of  this  lurking  under  the  old  form  of 
words,  "  Lex  orandi  lex  credendi.^^  Whatever  is  an  integral  part  of  my 
souPs  realities  will  find  place  in  my  soul's  intercourse  with  the  God  of  all 
truth.  My  prayers  will  reflect  and  measure  my  real  convictions.  What 
is  left  out  of  my  prayers,  is  left  out,  practically,  of  my  belief. 

But  this  maxim,  ^^  Lex  orandi  lex  credendi^^  suggests  at  once  a 
practical  standard  by  which  to  test  the  range  and  scope  of  my  prayers. 
This  standard  is  the  simple  ^^  lex  credendV^ — the  Apostles'  Creed.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  which  finds  no  place  in  my 
prayer  ?  Of  course  mere  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  Creed  does  not 
constitute  a  place.  Is  there  an3rthing  which  never  intrudes  into  my 
heart's  thought  and  purpose  when  I  kneel  to  pray  ?  If  so,  my  prayer  is 
too  narrow  still  in  its  range  of  thought.  This  is  a  test  which,  with  a 
little  thoughtfulness,  may  be  made  most  practical. 

But  passing  quickly  by  this  point  as  to  range  or  number  of  topics,  I 
may  use  the  thought  of  the  Creed  in  another  way.  The  Creed  is  the 
shortest  formal  expansion  of  our  belief  in  God,  But  even  this  is  a 
formal  expansion.  Shortened  still  more,  we  have  our  Creed  essentially 
in  the  Gloria  ;  we  have  it  clearly  in  the  utterance  of  the  threefold  Name 
of  God  j  we  have  it,  most  shortly  of  all,  yet  completely  (if  only  we 
understand  it)  in  the  mysterious  cry  of  heavenly  worship,  "  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy." 

The  fact  that  this  is  so  may  help  the  present  thought  in  two  ways. 
First  it  will  make  clear  to  me  what  following  the  "  Creed  "  as  my  "  lex 
orandi  ^^  ultimately  means.  It  means  that  all  prayer  is  to  have  but  one 
scope  and  one  theme.  It  means  that  the  central  thought  and  interest 
of  the  praying  soul  is  no  longer  to  be  self,  but  God.  The  centre  round 
which  the  whole  revolves  is  changed. 

But  the  same  fact  will  give  another  ray  of  light  as  to  my  prayers,  and 
the  richness  of  meaning  in  them.  If  it  be  true  that  the  whole 
Christian  Creed  is  contained  in  the  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  it  follows  that 
these  words  are  not  understood  unless  they  suggest  to  my  mind  the 
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whole  Christian  Creed.  A  child  may  repeat  them  reverently  enough  in 
his  prayers,  but  with  only  the  slightest  idea  of  what  they  convey,  with 
little  beyond  an  instinct  of  reverence.  An  old  man,  whose  life  has  been 
lived  to  the  three  score  and  ten  or  four  score,  in  the  presence  always  of 
the  Eternal  realities,  who  has  prayed  much,  learned  much,  meditated 
much,  may  use  in  his  prayer  also  the  same  triple  title ;  and  at  each 
stroke  of  the  word  his  heart  will  be  thronged  with  memories  and  images. 
It  is  to  him  no  vague,  dim  repetition  of  a  thrice-told  attribute ;  but  each 
strong  note  struck  will  awake  a  long  series  of  vibrations,  one  after  another 
in  countless  numbers,  dying  away  into  the  distance  of  the  far  off  places ; 
not  one  of  them  really  fanciful,  but  every  one  the  real  expression  or  echo 
of  some  apprehended  truth  of  the  being  of  God. 

The  meaning  of  this  to  me  in  respect  of  my  prayer,  is  obvious-  It 
means  that,  be  the  topics  or  the  language  what  they  may,  the  richness  of 
my  prayer  will  depend  not  so  much  upon  these ;  it  will  not  be  found  by 
looking,  so  to  speak,  at  the  index — ^hardly  even  by  reading  the  text  itself  of 
my  private  devotions — but  more  vitally  upon  the  richness  of  meaning  to 
me  of  my  own  simplest  words-;  upon  the  depth  and  fulness  of  the  music 
which  old  plain  notes  can  set  vibrating  in  my  l^eart.  On  my  own  life 
and  mind,  what  they  are;  on  my  intimacy  in  spirit  with  the  eternal 
truths  of  God's  being  and  the  revelation  of  it,  on  the  reality  in  short  of 
all  that  which  is,  perhaps,  most  nearly  expressed  to  me  by  the  name  and 
habit  of  **  spiritual  meditation,*'  will  depend  my  richness  of  prayer. 

This  meditation  is  no  merely  separate  exercise — a  minute  study  of  a 
special  and  narrow  department  only  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  due  ordering, 
arranging,  and  interpreting  of  all  facts  of  life,  of  all  knowledge  of  truth. 
Every  fresh  piece  of  knowledge  that  comes  to  me,  every  fi*esh  opening, 
every  fresh  need  known,  should  be  reflected  in  my  prayerful  mind.  This 
Congress  has  been  full  of  suggestions  which  my  prayer  should  catch  up. 
But  all  these  would  come  in — not  so  much  as  new  things — rather  as 
new  reflections  of  the  old  lights,  new  aspects  of  the  old  words.  Have  we 
not  had  ^.^.,  the  old  words,  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  with  two  or  three 
new  hints  of  meaning — shall  we  say  two  or  three  times  newly  antiphoned? 
(And  let  me  use  this  word  "  antiphon  "  for  a  parenthetical  reminder  that 
the  actual  use  of  the  old  antiphons,  though  impossible  to  our  public 
worship,  is  still  often  wonderfully  suggestive,  especially  on  Holy  Days, 
to  private  prayer.)  But  to  return.  The  range  of  knowledge,  the 
variety  (so  to  speak)  of  sensitiveness,  may  be  almost  limitless  ;  yet  all 
may  be  found,  when  perfectly  harmonised,  to  fall  into  a  very  few  simple 
strains.  We  can  imagine  how  the  experience  of  an  aged  apostle  might 
gather  itself  into  few  and  ever  fewer  words — seeming  to  contract  its 
range  of  materials,  while  in  truth  it  only  more  perfectly  simplified  their 
harmony.  We  can  imagine  how  truth  after  truth  would  come  to  be  seen 
merely  as  a  new  expression  of  some  Divine  attribute,  and  to  be  described 
not  otherwise  so  fitly  as  by  the  reiteration  perhaps  of  a  single  word,  as 
<r.^.,  "Love"  or  "  Fatherhood."  Not  that  there  really  were,  or  seemed 
to  be  fewer  interests  or  truths  in  the  world  :  but  that  all  were  seen  so  to 
converge,  that  the  ultimate  expression  of  them  all  would  be  "  God," 

And  so,  for  us,  the  Aposdes'  Creed  is  no  compendium  of  special 
knowledge,  but  it  contains  the  whole  world. 

Not  so  much,  then,  a  clear  sight  of  my  own  wants,  but  insight,  such 
as  religious  meditation  gives,  into  the  Truth  of  God,  and  speciadly  those 
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attributes,  relations  and  offices  of  His  three-fold  Being,  which  the 
shortest  formal  summary  of  our  Christian  faith  opens  out  to  me,  with  a 
rule  of  method  which  will  preclude  me  from  omitting  any  part  of  this 
in  my  regular  devotions,  will  be  such  a  discipline  -of  prayer  as  I  may 
desire. 

There  is  one  revealed  standard  of  prayer.  "Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray "  .  .  .  "  He  said  unto  them,  when  ye  pray,  say  .  .  ."  What 
follows  is,  of  course,  not  merely  a  form  of  words  to  be  repeated,  whether 
once  or  oftener ;  but  it  is  an  exemplar,  by  study  of  which  we  learn  the 
true  lineaments  of  Christian  prayer. 

To  that,  in  conclusion,  I  appeal.  Will  not  a  reverent  study  of  the 
topics  of  that  prayer,  their  place,  and  their,  proportion,  make  good  this 
plea,  that  the  first  meaning  of  prayer  is  tjie  reverent  contemplation  of 
God,  His  attributes.  His  glory ;  and  that  all  else  comes  in  only  through 
this,  as  it  is  united  with  this,  and  thereby  vivified  ?  One  can  fancy  that 
a  lifelong  learning  to  pray  might  be  crowned  at  last  with  the  power  of 
once  using  the  Lord's  prayer  perfectly. 


The  Right  R,ev.  the  President. 

Before  I  send  you  away  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  desire 
to  say  to  you  a  few  words,  and  they  must  be  very  few,  because  our  time 
is  more  than  exhausted.  Surely  you  will  all  feel  with  me  that  it  has 
been  "  good  for  us  to  be  here."  What  a  Church,  what  a  world  we  should 
be  if  only  we  might  all  attain  to  the  standard  of  spiritual  life,  which 
firom  so  many  points  of  view,  has  this  morning  been  set  before  us ;  nay, 
if  we  would  all  resolve  but  to  strive  after  it  But  if  so,  we  must  give  a 
great  deal  more  time  to  it  than  many  of  us  do.  We  must  make  it  far 
more  than  we  do  the  paramount  object  of  our  desire,  and  the  ideal  of 
our  daily  life,  and  this  not  only  for  our  own  sake  but  the  sake  of  the 
Church  of  God.  For  the  centralpower  of  the  Church  is  its  spiritual 
life — not  its  learning,  not  its  organisation,  not  its  world-wide  extension, 
not  its  influence  over  men,  but  its  spiritual  life.  This,  I  say,  is  its 
central  power,  because  it  is  the  manifestation  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  works  His  works  of  love  and  mercy  through  the 
agencies  and  ministries  of  His  Church.  But  this  spiritual  life  is  made 
up  of  the  spiritual  life  of  individual  souls,  and  therefore  of  us  who  are 
here  to-day,  and  of  each  one  of  us  according  to  our  measure.  Are 
there  any  of  us  whose  hearts  have  been  moved  during  this  Congress  to 
desire  for  ourselves  to  find  something  which  we  can  do  and  do  at  once. 
To-day's  meeting  gives  you  at  least  one  answer,  and  that  alike  the  most 
urgent  and  important.  Seek  to  be  and  to  do  what  you  have  heard  to- 
day j  seek  it  in  the  Word  of  God,  seek  it  in  devout  attendance  at  the 
Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  pour  forth  there  the 
deepest  and  strongest  of  your  heart's  devotion,  and  strive  more  and 
more  to  conform  to  His  example.  Seek  it  in  united  prayer  and  earnest 
effort  after  a  higher  spiritual  life;  seek  it  in  self-examination  of  the 
conscience  that  you  may  bring  your  sins  more  clearly  and  more  fully  to 
the  feet  of  the  Cross ;  seek  it  in  the  enrichment  of  your  private  prayer ; 
and  seek  it  in  that  devotional  use  of  hymns  which  has  been  so  beautifully 
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suggested  to  you  in  the  paper  you  have  just  heard.  And  now  one  word 
of  encouragement  and  one  word  of  warning,  and  I  have  done.  As  to 
encouragement.  This  spiritual  life  is  absolutely  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  of  us.  We  may  not  be  able  to  discuss,  or  even  to  understand 
some  of  these  difficult  and  complex  questions  which  have  come  before 
us  for  consideration  during  this  Church  Congress ;  but  however  humble 
our  gifts,  however  great  our  weakness,  however  little  our  leisure,  everyone 
of  us  may  become  and  may  be,  what  God  desires  us  to  be,  what  we  are 
called  to  be — His  saints  and  nothing  less.  And  now  'one  word  of 
warning.  Beware,  oh  beware  !  of  mistaking  a  mere  sentimental  admira- 
tion of  holiness  for  a  real  desire  after  God.  This  is  no  new  danger,  but 
it  is  specially  present  on  occasions  like  this.  Let  us  begin,  and  begin 
at  once,  to  turn  into  definite  effort  any  upward  longings  that  have  been 
kindled  in  our  souls  to-day.  Let  us  consecrate  ourselves  afresh  to  the 
blessed  work  of  seeking  after  a  closer  walk  with  God,  a  higher  life,  a 
holier  walk  and  conversation  in  the  world.  So  shall  we  carry  away  at 
least  one  priceless  blessing  from  our  Congress  meeting  to-day. 


DRILL    HALL, 
Friday  Afternoon,  October  6th. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  first  instance  took  the 
Chair,  but  subsequently  resigned  it  to  the  BiSHOP  OF  NELSON. 


EVANGELISTIC    WORK    ABROAD. 

{a)  Organisation  of  Native  Churches. 

{b)  Missionary  Centres. 

(c)  Medical  Missions.     Woman's  Work. 

PAPER, 
(a)    Organisation  of  Native  Churches. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

In  comparing  the  history  of  ancient  with  that  of  modern  missions,  one 
of  the  most  striking  points  of  difference  is  that  whilst  as  regards  numbeis 
of  converts,  modem  missions  may  be  favourably  compared  with  those  of 
the  apostolic  age,  the  Organisation  of  Native  Churches  is  a  much  more 
tedious  process  than  it  was  in  the  first  centuries  of  Church  history.  One 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek — communication  is  now  far  easier  and  more 
certain  than  it  was  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  not  difficult,  nor 
costly,  nor  does  it  require  so  much  time  now  to  communicate  with  the 
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most  distant  parts  of  the  earth ;  whereas  when  the  apostles  went  forth 
as  missionaries,  and  for  many  ages  afterwards,  up  to  the  time  indeed  of 
the  great  missionary  revival  eighty  years  ago,  it  was  always  doubtful 
whether  he  who  preached  the  Gospel  would  ever  be  able  to  revisit  the 
scene  of  his  labours  in  distant  lands.  After  once  leaving  it,  a  second 
or  a  third  visit  'Ho  confirm  the  churches"  was  always  evidence  of  extra- 
ordinary zeal  and  energy.  There  is,  therefore,  now  less  necessity  than 
there  was  then,  that  the  organisation  and  equipment  of  the  Church 
should  be  locally  complete  in  every  city  and  province.  Larger  areas 
may  be  now  assigned  to  each  jurisdiction  than  was  possible  then,  and 
yet  the  organisation  may  be  equally  efficient.  But  this  will  not  explain 
the  whole  difference.  Organisation  of  a  church,  with  a  definition  of 
who  should  preach  the  Word,  who  should  administer  charities  and 
temporalities,  how  and  by  whom  difficult  and  disputed  cases  should  be 
judged  and  decided,  was  apparently  felt  to  be  a  more  pressing  want,  a 
more  imperative  duty,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Christian  Church  than 
it  is  now,  and  organisation  followed  much  more  rapidly  and  more  as  a 
matter  of  course  on  preaching  and  conversion  in  the  earlier  ages  than  it 
does  now. 

Probably,  one  main  cause  of  modern  slowness  in  organisation  is 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  relative  degree  of  civilisation,  and  con- 
sequent authority,  of  teachers  and  disciples  then,  as  compared  with  our 
own  time.  The  missionary  of  apostolic  times  spoke  with  authority  as 
coming  from  the  great  Fountain-head  of  the  truths  he  preached.  If 
he  had  not  seen  our  Lord  in  the  flesh,  he  had  learned  from  those  who 
had,  or  from  their  immediate  disciples.  But  apart  from  the  weight  thus 
given  to  his  word,  his  worldly  authority  and  recommendations  must  have 
been  often,  if  not  generally,  inferior  to  those  of  the  assemblies  he  ad- 
dressed. Sometimes,  indeed,  like  Paul  or  ApoUos,  he  was  a  "  learned 
man,''  or  "  citizen  of  no  mean  city,"  but  commonly  "  the  setter  forth  of 
strange  doctrines,"  must  have  appeared  as  an  enthusiast — sincere  and 
striking,  perhaps,  in  what  he  set  forth,  still,  unlettered,  poor,  of  a  com- 
paratively humble  station  in  life,  a  foreigner,  a  provincial,  a  barbarian 
of  a  little  esteemed  race,  addressing  and  attempting  to  alter  the  whole 
course  of  thought  and  life  in  audiences  composed  of  Greeks,  proud  of 
their  intellectual  advantages,  or  of  Roman  citizens,  confident  in  the 
superiority  of  their  imperial  and  conquering  race.  Naturally,  when  the 
truth  touches  the  hearts  of  such  an  audience,  and  when  their  simple  and 
unlettered  teacher  was  about  to  leave  them,  and  to  continue  his  life  task 
of  travelling  onward  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  mankind,  the  first  thought 
of  the  disciples  he  was  leaving  behind  him  would  be,  "  How  shall  we 
keep  alive  the  sacred  fire  he  has  brought  to  us  ?  By  what  organisation 
shall  we  retain  and  communicate  to  others  these  precious  truths  and 
miraculous  gifts  ?  How  keep  ourselves  separate  and  undefiled  by  the 
corrupt  world  around  us  ?  How  bring  backsliders  and  wanderers  back 
to  the  fold  ?  How  rid  ourselves  of  the  incorrigible  ?  How,  in  fact, 
organise  what  we  now  call  a  living  and  active  Church  ? "  The  task 
would  present  few  difficulties  to  men  trained  in  the  schools  of  Greek 
philosophers,  or  at  home  in  the  Forum  and  habituated  to  the  organising 
force  which  pervaded  every  branch  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  would 
easily  organise  what  was  wanted  for  local  use.  They  would  only  have 
to  ask,  how  shall  we  connect  ourselves  with  \he  great  Fountain-head, 
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the  Council  of  the  faithful  at  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  or  Rome  ?  When 
they  had  settled  what  questions  must  be  reserved  for  the  Council  of  the 
Apostles  or  their  successors,  the  local  organisation  of  a  Church  was  a 
very  easy,  matter,  and  one  in  which  the  Roman  or  Greek  councils  did 
not  need  much  help  from  the  unlettered  Syrian  missionary  who  had  first 
brought  the  message  of  grace  to  them  from  Palestine.  In  such  cases, 
to  adopt  our  Lord's  simile,  the  process  was  one  of  leavening  a  mass 
which  already  contained  within  itself  the  germs  of  ample  powers  of  self- 
organisation  for  Church  purposes. 

The  case  was  altered  as  centuries  rolled  on,  as  the  great  centres  of 
Roman  and  Grecian  population  became  Christianised,  and  the  mis- 
sionary was  a  civilised  and  educated  man,  commissoned  to  preach  to 
unlettered  barbarians.  The  St.  Augustines  and  St.  Cuthberts,  the  men 
who  Christianised  the  advancing  hordes  of  German  and  Scandinavian 
savagedom,  started  on  their  missions  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  civilising  their  converts  and  organising  them  into  churches  on  the 
Roman  or  Byzantine  model.  They  set  out  well  provided  not  only  with 
representatives  of  all  orders  and  degrees  of  the  Church  and  its  ministers, 
from  the  bishop  to  the  acolyte,  but  with  lay  brethren  skilled  in  all  the 
arts  of  civilisation — artificers  in  stone,  and  wood,  and  iron,  able  to  in- 
struct the  uncivilised  converts  how  to  erect  the  material  fabric  of  the 
church,  and  its  adjuncts  of  monastery  and  clergy  houses,  to  shelter 
those  who  were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  the  ordained  brethren. 
Such  missions  went  forth  as  fully  formed  ecclesiastical  colonies — com- 
plete copies  of  the  mother  Church  in  organisation  and  discipline  as  well 
as  fn  doctrine.  Wherever  they  settled  and  commenced  converting  the 
heathen  around  them,  there  arose  the  cathedral  and  all  other  appli- 
ances of  the  Bishop's  See.  The  Church  was  transplanted  complete 
in  itself  from  the  first,  and  when  it  took  root  among  the  aboriginal 
population  it  grew  as  a  national  church,  fully  furnished  after  the  pat- 
tern of  its  mother  Church,  and  the  question  of  how  it  should  be 
organised  never  arose,  or  rather,  the  question  which  arose  was  how  the 
organisation  of  Rome  or  Byzantium  must  be  modified  to  suit  the 
national  peculiarities  of  Goths,  Huns,  or  Vandals,  and  the  climate  of 
Britain,  Norway,  or  Germany.  It  was  not  a  question  of  organisation 
ah  initio.  In  such  cases,  to  revert  to  our  Lord's  simile,  it  was  a  process 
of  acting  on  a  mass,  itself  very  imperfectly  organized — leavening  it  by 
aggregation  to  a  larger  body  which  already  possessed  a  high  degree  of 
Church  organisation. 

After  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe  were  converted,  there  was  for 
several  centuries,  from  a  variety  of  causes  into  which  we  need  not 
now  enter,  a  great  slackening  of  missionary  effort,  and  there  was  a 
great  alteration  in  the  mode  of  procedure  when  the  missionary  spirit 
once  more  awoke  in  these  islands,  and  missionaries  went  forth  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  our  English  Colonies  and  India,  and  in  the 
newly  discovered  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  The  pioneer  expeditions  of 
that  great  movement  had,  at  first,  little  of  the  complete  apparatus  or 
organisation  of  the  great  missionary  expeditions  of  the  earlier  or  middle 
ages.  Here  and  there  might  be  found  men  like  Henry  Martyn,  skilled 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  Schools,  and  fitted  for  the  highest  places  in  an 
affluent  and  well  endowed  Church  at  home;  but  more  often  the 
missionaries  were  comparatively  unlearned  men,  of  humble  birth  and 
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scanty  means,  not  of  a  class  accustomed  to  rule  and  to  be  obeyed. 
Save  in  the  strength  and  power  of  the  cause  they  had  at  heart,  they  had 
little  of  the  preparation  for  organising  and  ruling  which  was  possessed 
by  the  great  missionaries  who  had  converted  their  forefathers.  More- 
over, for  some  generations  the  principles  of  Church  government  and 
Church  organisation  and  rule  had  formed  no  part  of  the  general 
teaching  or  training  of  churchmen.  They  were  little  thought  of  save 
by  scholars  in  the  study  or  the  cloister,  and  even  when  the  old  forms 
remained,  their  spirit  had  too  often  evaporated,  and  was  little  regarded 
by  many  in  high  office  who  bore  rule  in  our  National  Church. 

Again,  the  missions  of  eighty  years  ago  went  forth  to  the  heathen  in  very 
differerent  stages  of  secular  civilisation.  Sometimes,  as  in  Hindostan 
and  China,  it  was  a  civilisation  far  more  ancient  than  our  own — more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  life  of  the  people  than  ours 
is,  and  resting  on  a  more  logical  basis  of  social  philosophy.  Its  litera- 
ture and  history  were  very  imperfectly  known  to  Western  scholars,  and 
were  yet  more  imperfectly  represented  in  popular  Western  literature. 
It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  humble  missionary  of  our  grandfathers' 
time  knew  little  or  nothing  of  either  the  history  or  abundant  literature 
of  the  people  he  went  to  convert  in  Asia,  and  that  he  was  often  consequently 
disappointed  at  the  little  impression  he  was  able  to  make  on. men,  whose 
springs  of  thought  and  whose  reasons  for  habits  he  could  but  very  im- 
perfectly understand.  How  much  those  holy  men  of  old  did  to  supply 
for  their  successors  the  wants  they  had  themselves  so  much  felt,  I  need 
not  say. 

Others,  again,  as  in  America,  and  Africa,  and  Polynesia,  went  to 
convert  races  in  various  stages  of  primitive  barbarism — sometimes  to 
men  possesssing  untrained  intellects  of  great  power,  joined  to  habits  and 
instincts  more  or  less  brutalised  by  long  mis-government ;  at  other  times 
to  races  so  inferior,  physically  and  intellectually  as  well  as  socially,  that 
the  Church  organisation  suitable  to  an  English  parish  or  diocese,  afforded 
no  guide  to  what  was  needed  among  the  wild  savages  of  the  forest  or 
prairie. 

And  there  was  a  third  case,  when  in  Western  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa  the  missionary  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  to  confront  ques- 
tions which,  since  the  days  of  the  early  crusaders,  had  been  neg- 
lected, or  relegated  almost  entirely  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  secular 
sword.  In  the  Turkish  and  Persian  empires,  in  Arabia  and  Africa,  the 
English  missionary  resumed  controversies  which,  since  the  days  of  St. 
Athanasius,  had  rarely  been  carried  on  between  Eastern  and  Western 
scholars  in  any  spirit  of  Christian  charity  j  and  many  a  very  excellent 
English  missionary  was  slow  to  perceive  that  whatever  errors  of  doctrine 
or  laxness  of  discipline  might  have  crept  into  the  teaching  of  the  per- 
secuted, neglected,  and  impoverished  Oriental  Church  he  visited,  there 
were  points  on  which  the  Nestorian  or  Jacobite,  Copt  or  Armenian, 
Greek  or  Syrian,  was  better  able  to  instruct  him  than  he  was  to  teach 
them.  Still  more  frequently  was  he  apt  to  forget  that  Islam,  with  all  its 
variety  of  sects  and  creeds,  had  many  fundamental  truths  of  doctrine 
and  practice  derived  from  Judaism  and  Christianity ;  and  that,  to  a 
Moslem,  the  arguments  suited  to  a  controversy  with  a  Hindu  or  Fetish- 
man  of  Ashantee,  were  as  inapplicable  as  the  organisation  of  an  English 
parish  or  diocese  were  unsuitable  to  the  habits  of  the  Oriental. 
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In  all  such  cases  of  modern  missions  the  leaven  of  Gospel  truth  has 
been  carried  to  the  unconverted,  or  to  those  who  have  lapsed  from  the 
truth ;  but,  with  partial  exceptions,  the  question  of  Church  organisation 
has  been  deferred,  and  is  now  pressing  for  solution. 

That  question  seems  to  assume  a  different  aspect  according  as  we  are 
contemplating  organisation  among  converts  (i)  from  savage  races  and 
uncivilised  barbarians,  such  as  the  negro  and  most  aboriginal  races ; 
(2)  from  races  possessing  a  high  degree  of  ancient  and  non-Semitic 
civilisation,  such  as  most  nations  of  India  and  China ;  (3)  from  other 
Christian  Churches,  such  as  those  of  Eastern  Europe,  Western  Asia, 
and  North  and  Eastern  Africa,  amongst  whom  the  Gospel  light  once 
shone  brightly,  but  where  it  has  been  obscured  or  extinguished  by 
secular  aggression  or  other  causes ;  and  (4)  from  Judaism  and  from 
Islam. 

As  regards  the  two  latter  classes,  the  task  of  organization  ought  to  be 
comparatively  an  easy  one.  Careful  and  scholarly  study  of  history  and 
tradition  is  the  main  requisite.  It  is  difficult  to  name  a  single  question 
of  organisation,  or  of  discipline  bearing  on  organisation,  which  has  not 
been  fully  discussed  and  settled  in  ages  past.  All  the  races  concerned 
have  a  theological  language  and  traditions  of  their  own,  which  cannot 
be  neglected  in  reorganising  a  revived  Church.  This  gives  rise  to 
dangers  of  its  own.  Inattention  to  a  tradition  may  revive  controversies 
which  have  slumbered  for  ages.  A  new  use  of  an  old  name  may  convey 
a  totally  erroneous  idea  of  a  truth  or  an  office.  Hence,  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  missionary  churches  in  the  Turkish  empire,  in  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  North  Africa,  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Church  history 
of  those  regions  is  especially  valuable  ;  and  I  need  hardly  remind  you 
that  there  is  a  great  want  of  trustworthy  manuals  on  the  subject, 
accessible  to  those  who  are  not  within  reach  of  our  great  libraries  of 
reference.  The  names  of  Stanley,  Palmer,  and  others  will  occur  to 
students  of  the  history  of  portions  of  the  Greek  and  Sjrrian  Churches ; 
but  their  works  are  not  of  a  size  or  cost  to  be  in  every  missionary's 
library ;  and  where  will  the  missionary  in  Armenia  or  Egypt  find  a 
popular  and  yet  accurate  history  of  the  Armenian  or  Coptic  Churches 
— such  a  history,  I  mean,  as  Dr.  Badger  has  given  us  of  the  Nestorians — 
sufficiendy  learned  and  comprehensive  to  guard  the  careful  student 
against  unintentional  offence  to  the  modern  members  of  those  ancient 
Churches  ? 

But  the  real  difficulties  of  Church  organisation  ab  initio  are  most  fdt 
by  our  missions  to  the  two  other  classes — to  the  savage  and  uncivilised 
races,  and  to  the  races  possessing  a  high  degree  of  ancient  and  non- 
Christian  civilisation.  As  regards  the  former,  the  negro  races  of  Africa, 
the  Polynesian  Islanders,  and  the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America, 
the  question  is  comparatively  simple  \  for,  as  compared  with  civilised 
or  serai-civilised  heathendom,  the  uncivilised  races  are,  as  a  rule,  docile 
and  impressionable,  easily  moulded,  and  easily  led  by  an  European  of 
much  natural  force  of  character. 

In  organising  Native  Churches  among  such  races,  the  two  great 
difficulties  to  be  guarded  against  are,  over-elaboration  of  schemes  for 
organisation,  and  over-reliance  on  personal  influence — ^a  besetting 
weakness  of  powerful  minds  of  the  type  most  efficient  in  active  mission- 
ary work.      The  work  of  organisation  would  be  for  more  rapid  and 
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complete,  if  the  energetic  and  successful  missionary  would  always  keep 
before  him  the  problem  how  his  work  is  to  be  maintained  in  efficiency 
when  he  himself  is  taken  away  from  its  superintendence. 

The  population  of  countries  like  India,  China,  and  Japan  has  generally 
a  natural  tendency  to  order  and  organisation,  which  has  been  develop>ed 
during  long  ages  of  civilised  political  existence,  and  which  is  everywhere 
visible  in  their  social  and  industrial  life,  in  the  castes  which  embody  with 
despotic  strictness  the  rules  under  which  every  Hindu  is  bound  to  live 
and  labour.  To  the  missionary  who  recognises  and  avails  himself  of 
this  tendency,  the  task  of  organising  a  Native  Church  in  India  would 
seem  to  present  few  difficulties.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  subject  was 
first  formally  placed  before  the  English  Church  by  the  venerable  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge  more  than  a  century  ago. 
But  that  the  object  has  proved  difficult  of  attainment  will  be  obvious,  if 
we  consider  how  little,  till  quite  lately,  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
organisation  of  Native  Churches  in  India,  by  our  two  great  Missionary 
Societies,  during  eighty  years  of  missionary  labour;  tie  last  forty  of 
which  have  been  attended  by  results,  the  extraordinary  extent  of  which, 
as  regards  the  number  of  converts,  is  hardly  yet  recognised. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  is  the  oldest  of  our 
missionary  societies ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  subject  of 
Organisation  of  Native  Churches  has  yet  been  taken  up  by  the  Society  as 
a  general  question.  Much,  doubtless,  has  been  done  by  individual 
missionaries  in  every  part  of  the  Societ/s  field ;  but  an  active  missionary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  entering  on  any 
promising  field  of  labour  in  India,  would  have  to  gather  for  himself, 
from  scattered  reports  of  missionary  work  in  all  parts  of  India,  such 
fruits  of  the  experience  of  his  predecessors  as  would  help  him  in  apply- 
ing to  his  own  charge  the  principles  he  had  learned  from  Hooker  and 
other  similar  authorities  on  Church  organisation.  He  would  find  much 
valuable  information  scattered  through  such  reports ;  but  it  is  nowhere, 
as  far  as  I  know,  collected,  systematised,  or  even  indexed ;  and  when  it 
is  considered  how  few  libraries  contain  any  tolerably  perfect  series  of 
the  reports  of  even  one  missionary  society,  and  how  tedious  is  the 
task  of  searching  for%nd  extracting  what  relates  to  any  one  subject,  such 
as  Church  organization,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  subject  is  dealt 
with  in  a  hand-to-mouth  fashion,  and  that  many  an  active  missionary  is 
worn  out  before  he  has  organised  the  Native  Church  he  has  created,  in 
any  way  calculated  to  secure  it  from  lapse  or  decay  when  his  personal 
influence  is  withdrawn.  He  might  by  travel  and  inquiry  learn  much  in 
a  diocese  like  Madras,  where,  under  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  he  would 
find  missionary  bishops,  like  Drs.  Caldwell  and  Sargent,  who  have  been 
long  enough  engaged  in  missionary  work  to  understand  thoroughly  what 
is  wanted  to  build  up  a  Native  Church  in  such  provinces  as  Tinnevelly 
and  Travancore. 

The  question  of  the  Organisation  of  Native  Churches  appears  early  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The 
first  minute  on  the  subject  was  issued  thirty -two  years  ago,  in  1850, 
"  but  at  the  end  of  ten  years,"  we  are  told,  "  so  little  progress  had  been 
made  towards  the  formation  of  Native  Churches  that,  in  July,  1861,  the 
Committee  issued  a  second  minute  on  the  Organisation  of  Native 
34 
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Churches  in  Missions,"  in  which  various*  practical  directions  were  given 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Native  Church  Fund  and  a  Native  Church 
District  Conference.  This  minute  displays  all  the  foresight  and 
practical  sagacity  one  would  expect  from  the  well-known  initials  of 
Henry  Venn.  It  dwells  on  tlie  twofold  character  of  missionary  work — 
the  one  evangelistic,  tlie  other  ministerial  and  organising — ^and  the 
inevitable  evils  of  not  practically  recognising  the  distinction.  It  lays 
down  four  principles — the  expediency  (i)  of  training  Native  converts  as 
early  as  possible  to  a  system  of  self-government  and  to  support  their 
own  teachers ;  (2),  of  establishing  a  Native  Church  Fund  for  educa- 
tional and  other  purposes ;  (3),  of  separating  Native  teachers  into  two 
classes,  the  one  evangelistic,  paid  by  the  Society,  the  other  ministerial, 
comprising  teachers,  readers,  catechists,  and  pastors,  to  be  pKiid  from 
the  Native  Church  Fund ;  (4),  of  making  provision  from  the  first  for  a 
Native  Church,  on  the  ecclesiastical  basis  of  an  indigenous  episcopate, 
independent  of  foreign  aid  or  superintendence.  Many  valuable 
practical  suggestions  are  added,  recommending  the  formation  of 
"  Christian  companies,"  each  with  a  selected  elder  or  "  Christian  head- 
man," and  meeting  weekly  for  united  counsel  and  action,  for  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  and  for  contributing,  according  to  their 
means,  to  the  Church  Fund,  if  only  a  handful  of  rice ;  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  Christian  head-men,  to  be  held  under  the  missionary  or 
someone  to  be  appointed  by  him,  to  hand  over  contributions,  and  for 
mutual  counsel  and  encouragement  and  for  united  prayer.  Ultimately 
the  first  step  would  be  taken  for  organising  the  Native  Church  by 
forming  a  congregation  under  a  Native  teacher,  locally  resident,  and 
paid  from  the  Native  Church  Fund.  The  second  step  would  be  the 
growth  of  a  congregation  into  a  Native  pastorate  under  an  ordained 
Native  minister,  similarly  paid.  The  Native  pastors  would  remain,  as 
long  as  the  Native  Church  Fund  is  under  the  management  of  the 
missionary  society,  in  a  relation  to  the  European  missionary  analogous 
to  that  of  a  curate  under  a  non-resident  incumbent.  The  third  step 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  District  Conference,  comprising  a 
number  of  Native  pastors  and  lay  delegates  from  each  congregation, 
with  the  European  missionary  of  the  district,  to  meet  periodically  for 
consulting  on  Native  Church  affairs,  as  distinguished  from  the  action  of 
the  parent  missionary  society.  "  When  any  considerable  district  has 
been  thus  provided  for  by  an  organised  Native  Church,  foreign  agency 
would  have  no  further  place  in  the  work,  and  that  district  will  have  been 
fully  prepared  for  a  Native  episcopate." 

A  second  minute,  dated  1866,  on  Native  Church  Endowments,  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  financial  question,  including  the  disposal  of  the  special 
Jubilee  Fund  raised  in  1848,  a  great  portion  of  which  had  been  devoted 
to  aiding  Native  Christian  Churches  to  become  self-supporting. 

A  third  paper  **  On  the  Organisation  of  Native  Churches  in  Missions" 
was  issued  in  January,  1866.  It  records  the  progress  made  during  the 
previous  five  years,  and  suggests  '*some  practical  measures  for  the 
more  speedy  establishment  of  self-supporting,  self-governing,  and  self- 
extending  Native  Churches."  The  greatest  advance  had  been  made  in 
Sierra  Leone,  the  earliest  mission  of  the  Society.  There,  nine  out  of 
twelve  missionary  districts  had  become  self-supporting  Native  pastorates, 
all  supported,  with  their  schools,  by  contributions  of  the  Native  Church, 
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^ided  by  a  grant  from  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  which,  however, 
had  surrendered  the  control  of  the  Native  ministry  to  the  EuroiJean 
Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  and  a  Church  Council  Some  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  same  direction  in  India  and  Ceylon ;  but  even  in 
Tinnevelly,  where  ;^  1,5 00  a  year  was  raised  for  various  religious  and 
benevolent  objects,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  continued  wholly  to 
support  the  Native  pastors,  catechists,  and  village  schools,  at  a  cost  of 
^4,000  a  year ;  and  in  other  missions  still  less  had  been  effected  to- 
w^ards  malung  the  Native  congregation  support  their  own  pastorate. 
The  minute,  therefore,  urges  a  complete  separation  between  the  Native 
Church  funds  and  the  funds  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  placing 
the  former  under  the  direct  control  of  a  local  committee  or  church 
council.  The  regulations  which  are  suggested  to  give  effect  to  this 
system  are  given  in  detail,  and  marked  by  the  usual  practical  sagacity 
of  the  committee  of  the  society.  The  committee  further  suggest  that 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  should  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  a  Native 
minister  as  his  commissary,  to  supervise  the  Native  teachers  and  their 
pastoral  work,  to  attend  Church  councils  as  an  assessor,  with  the 
chairman,  and  to  report  his  visitations  to  the  bishop.  This  arrange- 
ment was  proposed  as  a  preparation  for  the  appointment  of  a  Native 
suffragan  bishop,  when  the  Native  Church  should  be  sufficiently  orga- 
nised, and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  prepared  to  make  such  an  appoint- 
ment. Reasons  were  given  why  the  Society  should  not,  as  a  rule,  place 
Native  ministers  in  the  position  of  European  missionaries — i.e,,  as 
detached  from  local  pastoral  work.  The  minute  regarded  Anglo- Ver- 
nacular schools  and  boarding-schools  as  missionary  agencies ;  and  as 
such,  entitled,  for  a  time,  to  support  from  the  Parent  Society. 

The  effects  of  these  measures  up  to  1872  are  ably  summarised  in 
three  papers  on  Native  Church  Organisation,  in  the  Madras  Church 
Missionary  Record,  The  author  of  these  papers  points  out  how  recent 
was  the  discovery,  and  how  slow  the  recognition,  by  modern  missionaries, 
of  the  great  truth  that  a  '*  Native  Church  cannot  become  self-reliant  or 
self-propagating,  so  long  as  it  is  organised  as  a  part  of  the  foreign 
Church  out  of  which  it  first  sprung,  and  has  no  independent  existence 
of  its  own." 

He  says  when  a  mission  is  first  started  by  Europeans  in  India,  the 
work  is  necessarily  entirely  evangelistic.  As  it  becomes  more  pastoral, 
the  missionary  gradually  becomes  the  pastor  of  the  congregations 
gathered  from  among  the  heathen,  and  when  he  has  trained  up  Native 
assistants  in  his  work — habit,  the  race  difficulty,  and  the  financial  diffi- 
culty, are  obstacles  to  his  delegating  the  pastoral  work  to  his  Native 
assistants,  and  reverting  to  his  position  as  an  evangelist.  There  was  an 
apparent  unfairness,  in  the  relative  positions  of  European  and  Native, 
wheri  the  aged  founder  of  the  mission  made  way  for  a  younger,  less 
venerable,  and  less  experienced  missionary,  fresh  from  England,  and 
there  was  a  growing  disinclination  among  the  best  of  the  Native  con- 
verts to  accept  mission  employment.  .  The  reconstitution  of  the  Native 
Church,  on  an  independent  organic  basis  of  its  own,  became  a  necessity, 
and,  by  the  steps  already  detailed,  it  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  most  successfully  in  its  missions  in  Southern  India. 
The  author  of  the  Madras  Church  Missionary  Record  gives  the  palm  of 
priority  in  enunciating  these  altered  views  regarding  the  true  relation  of 
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the  missionary  towards  the  Native  Church,  to  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  in  their  "  Outlines  of  Missionary  Policy,"  embodied 
in  their  report  of  the  Deputation  to  India,  which  was  published  in 
1856.     He  had  apparently  overlooked  the  first  minute  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  on  the  subject  as  far  back  as  1850.     The  remarks  of 
the  American  Board  are,  however,  deserving  of  careful  study  as  a  clear 
statement  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  great  question  how  far  it 
is  desirable  to  combine  the  foreign  missionary  and  the  Native  convert 
in  the  same  ecclesiastical  organisation.      The   second  article  in  the 
Church  Missionary  Record  explains  how,   in  making    the    necessary 
changes  in  the  organisation  of  their  missions  on  a  basis  of  self-support, 
the  Established  and  Endowed  Churches  of  England  and  Germany  were 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  missionaries  of  Non- 
conformist bodies  in  Europe  and  America,  who,  having  been  always 
accustomed  to  take  part  in  the  methods  of  self-sustentation  at  home, 
were  able  at  once  to  adapt  their  own  ecclesiastical  organisation  to  an 
infant  Native  Church.     He  shows  how  injurious  to  both  the  missionar}' 
societies  and  their  converts  were  the  results  of  our  system  of  letting  the 
missionary  become  the  incumbent,  as  it  were,  of  a  Uurge  parish ;  how  it 
prevented  any  cohesion  among  the  converts,  so  that  though  there  was 
no  lack  of  individual  spiritual  life  among  the  converts,  there  was  no 
corporate  life,  no  Church.     He  successfully  meets  the  usual  objections 
to  the  plan  for  separating  the  European  from  the  Native  clergy.     And 
in  the  third  paper  he  proves  the  soundness  of  his  arguments  by  detailing 
the  results  of  the  change  in  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  new  system  had 
been  a  complete  success.     After  two  years  of  trial,  it  was  found  that, 
under  the  system  of  voluntary  contributions,  the  salaries  of  the  nine 
Native  clergymen  transferred  had  been  improved,  and  that  they  were 
actually  higher  than  when  they  were  paid  by  the  Society ;  that  more 
money  had  been  voluntarily  paid  for  the  repairs  of  old  and  the  erection 
of  new  stone  churches,  for  the  Grammar  School,  for  the  Female  Institu- 
tion,   and  in  subscriptions  for  the    Bible  and  missionary  societies  at 
home.     This  improvement  had  since  been  steadily  progressive  in  ever>- 
branch  of  expenditure,  both  for  self-sustentation  and  in  contributions  to 
the  wants  of  others.     For  instance,  a  Church  Missionary  Auxiliary  had 
been  started,  with  an  average  income  of  jQ^^o  per  annum,  to  support  a 
mission  to  the  heathen  tribes  in  the  interior.     Accounting  for  the  large 
sums  given  by  Native  Christians  in  Africa  as  compared  with  the  Native 
churches  in  India,  the  author  says,  "  These  large  sums  we  learned  are 
raised,  not  by  liberal  donations  from  a  few  prosperous  traders,  but  by 
the  frequent  small  donations  of  nearly  every  family  in  the  colony.     The 
habit  was  happily  introduced,  with  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity, 
of  a  weekly  payment  from  every  adult  convert,  so  that  every  Christian 
family  now  freely  gives  a  penny  a  week  towards  the  Church  Fund  in 
addition  to  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  of  Bible  and  missionai}' 
societies.      Madras  took  the  second  place  of  honour  in  placing  the 
congregations    of   the    Church   Missionary   Society  in   a    position   of 
independence  as  a  Native  Church.     The  first  address  on  the  subject  was 
issued  in  April,  1867.     The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Native 
Church  was  held  in  January,   1868.     Since  then  the  progress  has  been 
steady  and  satisfactory  in  every  respect.    Different  systems  were  adopted 
in  the  two  provinces  of  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore.     In  Tinnevelly  a 
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separate  church  council  was  formed  in  each  mission  district,  while  in 
Travancore,  for  local  reasons,  one  united  council  was  established  for  all 
the  pastorates.  Thus,  whilst  "in  Sierra  Leone  the  Native  Church 
formed  a  very  completely  organised  and  almost  independent  body,  with 
a  bishop  at  its  head,  in  Travancore  there  was  a  single  council  for  the 
whole  province,  as  in  Sierra  Leone,  but  much  less  advanced ;  and  in 
Tinnevelly  separate  district  councils,  all  the  members  of  which,  ex- 
cepting the  chairman,  were  Natives."  Each  system  has  its  advantages, 
but  in  working  it  was  found  that  Travancore  asked  for  greater  facilities 
of  local  action,  her  first  organisation  proving  somewhat  unwieldy  in 
<lealing  with  matters  of  only  local  interest  in  the  several  pastorates. 
Tinnevelly,  on  the  other  hand,  found  the  need  of  a  somewhat  wider 
representative  assembly,  in  which  the  Native  clergy  of  different  dis- 
tricts would  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  together  and  interchanging 
their  views — a  provincial  council,  in  fact,  like  that  of  Sierra  Leone  or 
Travancore,  and  the  result  was  a  modification  of  both  systems  to  meet 
the  twofold  want  of  eliciting  local  district  energies,  no  less  than  united 
provincial  sympathy. 

On  the  important  question,  "At  what  point  of  a  Native  Church's 
-development  ought  the  principle  of  self-support  and  self-government 
to  be  introduced?''  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Madras  Church 
Missionary  Record  answers,  as  the  result  of  Indian  experience  "that 
as  soon  as  the  converts  in  any  district  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
be  formed  into  regular  congregations  with  a  Native  teacher  located 
among  them,  and  contribute  week  by  week  a  sum,  however  small, 
to  a  Native  Church  fund,"  so  soon  does  it  become  "expedient  that 
they  should  be  trained  also  on  a  system  of  self-government."  It 
would  not  be  necessary,  he  thinks,  to  wait  till  three  or  more  Native 
])astors  could  be  assembled  in  a  Native  Church  council ;  some  Native 
Church  body,  whether  called  a  committee  or  vestry  or  by  any  other 
name,  might  meet  at  a  much  earlier  stage  to  share  with  the  missionary 
the  responsibility  of  administering  the  Fund.  As  soon  as  the  Native 
Church  ■  teachers-  can  be  paid  from  a  Native  Church  fund,  that  fund 
should  be  administered  by  the  Native  Church  conjointly  with  the 
European  missionary,  so  that  the  converts  should  from  the  first  be 
-accustomed  not  only  to  self-support  but  to  self-government. 

in  sad  contrast  to  the  progress  made  in  self-sustentation  and  self- 
government  in  Southern  India,  is  the  picture  presented  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  some  of  the  older  missions  of  Southern  Bengal,  given  in  a 
paper  on  the  "Organisation  of  Missions,"  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  South  Bengal  Conference,  in 
November,  1881,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bray,  M.A.,  Calcutta  Diocesan 
Secretary.  The  picture  is  no  new  one,  for  the  grave  defects  pointed 
-out,  and  the  serious  difficulties  complained  of,  are  the  same  as  those 
•of  which  I  remember  hearing  when  I  was  in  Calcutta  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Some  of  them  arise  partly,  no  doubt,  from  irre- 
movable local  causes,  such  as  climate;  but  far  more  from  causes  capable 
of  removal  or  correction,  such  as  the  inferior  motives  which  led  many 
-of  the  earlier  converts  to  join  our  Church — the  intrusion  and  com- 
petition of  other  churches  and  societies,  and  the  over  tenderness  and 
•excessive  toleration  shown  in  times  past  for  the  notion  which  is  truly, 
I  fear,  described  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  too  many  of  the  professed 
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Christians,  "that  it  is  we,  and  not  they,  who  are  benefited  by  their 
becoming  Christians,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  some  equivalent  for 
conferring  this  benefit  upon  us."  The  Diocesan  Secretary  seems  clearly 
right  as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  would  seek  a  remedy  for  the 
deplorable  state  of  things  he  describes,  viz.,  "  First,  an  organisation  of 
teachers  and  people,  dire<^ted  to  inspire  an  interest  in  Church  matters 
in  the  people,  without  which  there  can  be  no  edification ;  and,  secondly, 
another  organisation  of  the  various  teachers,  missionaries,  catechists, 
and  readers  among  themselves,  which  would  tend  most  effectually  to 
the  building  up  the  Native  Church,"  as  a  self-governed,  self-sustained 
body.  The  meeting  seems  to  have  adopted  these  views,  and  we  may 
look  with  interest  for  the  results,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  all  correction 
of  evils  of  such  long  standing,  must  take  time  to  develop.  All  honour 
to  the  missionary  who  so  wisely  and  fearlessly  laid  bare  a  cancer  which 
was  eating  into  the  springs  of  life  in  the  Indian  Church. 

The  latest  report  1  have  met  with  on  the  subject  is  a  very  able  and 
thoughtful  paper  read  by  General  R.  Maclagan,  R  £ ,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Union  at  Cambridge,  March  9,  1882,  on  the 
"  Growth  and  Organisation  of  the  Native  Church  in  India,"  which  is 
printed  in  the  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  for  July,  1882.  After 
giving  a  summary  account  of  the  progress  already  made,  and  of  the 
difficulties  I  have  already  alluded  to,  of  the  supply  of  Native  clergy  from 
divinity  schools  and  colleges,  of  the  financial  arrangements,  and  the 
constitutions  of  Native  Church  councils.  General  Maclagan  remarks  that 
**  the  arrangements  preparatory  to  entire  self-government  in  the  most 
advanced  of  the  Native  Churches  in  India  are  temporary  and  incom- 
plete in  two  respects.  First,  these  local  churches  and  these  Native 
councils  are  connected  with  particular  missions  maintained  by  different 
societies ;  but  the  Native  Church  in  each  part  of  India  should  be  one 
and  undivided."  Again,  secondly,  "  These  Native  episcopal  churches 
having  their  ordained  Native  clergy,  have  not  as  yet  any^'here  a  Native 
bishop."  I  wish  space  allowed  of  my  quoting  General  Maclagan's 
remarks  on  both  these  points  at  length,  for  they  are  well  deserving  the 
earnest  attention  of  all  churchmen,  as  are  also  his  observations  on  the 
want  of  an  Indian  liturg}',  framed  on  the  model  and  on  the  principles  of 
our  own,  but  adapted  to  the  special  circumstances  of  Indian  congrega- 
tions. Of  equal  importance  are  the  subjects  of  the  supply  of  Christian 
literature  ;  the  effects  of  race  on  the  growth  of  the  Native  Church ;  the 
action  of  the  great  intellectual  and  religious  movements  known  as 
Vedantism,  and  the  various  divisions  of  the  Brahmo  SanAaj ;  the  Theo- 
sophists,  and  the  wholesale  importation  of  English  infidel  literature;  and 
the  influence  of  caste,  on  all  of  which  General  Maclagan's  remarks  are 
very  valuable  and  suggestive,  whilst  all  will  rejoice  in  the  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives,  that  "with  all  its  imperfections  and  short-comings 
the  Native  Church  of  India  is  a  living,  a  healthy,  and  a  growing 
Church." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extension  of  the  episcopate,  and  the 
creation  of  Native  bishops  to  superintend  Native  churches,  are  among 
the  most  urgent  necessities  towards  Church  extension  and  organisation, 
in  the  mission  field  in  India  as  elsewhere.  This  may  sound  strange  to 
those  who  recollect  that  all  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australasia,  and  all 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  were  included  in  Heber's 
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diocese,  and  who  know  the  number  of  sees  into  which  that  diocese  has 
been  divided  wiihin  living  memory.    But  we  are  still  met  by  suggestions 
for  the  appointment  of  fresh  bishops  to  sees  where  the  converts  already 
are  more  in  number  than  had  been  gathered  into  the  fold  by  all  our 
Indian  missions  up  to  Heber's  time.     Let  us  take,  for  instance,  Japan, 
at  present  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Hong  Kong,  and  which  has  for  only 
a  few  years  been  re-opened  to  missionary  enterprise.     The  subject  of 
appointing  a  bishop  was  first  brought  forward  in  1878,  at  the  unanimous 
request  of  all  the  English  episcopalian  missionaries  in  Japan.     It  ap- 
peared that  there  had  been  in  Japan  an  episcopalian  mission  of  the 
Anglican  communion  for  about  twenty  years,  founded  by  Bishop  Boone, 
the  American  Bishop  for  China.     His  successor,  Bishop  Williams,  in 
1866,    was  transferred  to  Japan,   where  he  has  now  eight  ordained 
American  missionaries.     The  Church  Missionary  Society  began  work 
in    1869,   and   have  now  eight  ordained  and  one  lay  missionary  at 
five  stations.     In  1873  ^^  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
followed,  and  has  four  ordairied  English  clergy  and  one  layman,  and  two 
ladies  engaged  in  school  work.     Most  of  the  stations  are  from  1 20  to 
300  miles  apart,  and  Japan  is  a  week's  voyage  from  Hong  Kong,  the  seat 
of  Bishop  Burdon,  in  whose  episcopal  charge  Japan  has  been  hitherto 
nominally  included.      In  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  of  this 
arrangement,  clergy  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  were,  with  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop,  directed  to  look  to  the 
American  Bishop  Williams  as  their  bishop  and  spiritual  guide ;  but  in 
1878  Bishop  Burdon,  of  Hong  Kong,  strongly  supported  the  unanimous 
request  of  all  the  English  missionaries  to  have  a  resident  English  bishop 
appointed.     This  suggestion  had  the  assent  of  the  American  bishop, 
and  we  may  hope  that  it  will  be  ultimately  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  on  the  subject.     From 
various  parts  of  India  comes  the  same  demand  for  more  bishops.     Opi- 
nions are  divided  as  to  whether  the  time  has  come  for  providing  a  Native 
episcopate  ;  but  no  one  seems  to  doubt  that  it  is  essential  to  a  perfect 
organisation  of  any  Native  Church  ;  and  it  is  observable  that  the  older, 
more  experienced,  and  successful  missionaries  speak  with  the  least  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  commencement  of  an 
attempt  to  provide  the  whole  machinery  and  organisation  of  a  Native 
Church  from  Native  elements.     I  cannot  think  that,  in  a  diocese  like 
Madras,  and  with  sufiragans  like  Bishops  Sargent  and  Caldwell,  any- 
thing but  good  results  could  follow  the  experiment  of  Native  coadjutor 
bishops.     Many  years  ago  I  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  that  for  the 
complete  organisation  of  the  English  Church  in  India  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  at  least  one  bishop  for  each  nation  speaking  a  distinct 
language,  in  which  missions  of  our  Church  were  actively  at  work.     I 
was  speaking  then  of  European  bishops,  and  subsequent  observation 
leads  me  to  believe  that  tlie  estimate  was  not  by  any  means  excessive. 
Much  has  been  done  to  extend  the  episcopate  since  then,  but  there  are 
still  only  about  half  the  number  of  bishops  then  estimated  as  necessary. 
There  is  a  call  for  more,  and  though  it  is  quite  true  that  no  European 
can  do  for  the  Native  Church  all  that  might  be  expected  from  a  good 
Native  bishop,  it  is  equally  true  that  at  present  it  would  rarely  be  de- 
sirable to  have  any  but  a  European  at  the  head  of  an  Indian  diocese,  in 
which  European  officials  and  planters  were  present  in  considerable 
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numbers.  Bishop  Sargent's  remarks  seem  to  me  to  indicate  the  grada 
tions  of  the  episcopate  which  present  circumstances  require  in  India. 
The  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  as  Primate  of  the  English  Church  in 
India,  would  retain  his  present  Metropolitan  and  quasi-archaepiscopal 
functions,  though  there  may  be  reasons  connected  with  his  official  posi- 
tion as  a  bishop  appointed  under  Acts  of  Parliament  which  may,  for  the 
l^resent,  prevent  any  change  of  title.  He,  as  well  as  his  brethren  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  would  continue  to  hold  official  positions  in  the 
civil  administration  as  bishops  recognised  by  the  State,  as  the  ecclesias- 
tical heads  of  the  large  body  of  Government  chaplains,  and  charged 
with  many  official  duties  which  are  not  required  of  a  missionary  bishop. 
But  wherever,  as  within  the  diocese  of  Madras,  missionary  bishops 
are  appointed  by  the  Church,  the  whole  See  should  be  r^arded  as 
Metropolitan,  and  authority  or  influence  now  exercised  as  Metropolitan 
by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  should  be  vested  also  in  the  Bishop  of 
Madras.  The  bishops  appointed  as  his  coadjutors  or  suffragans  might, 
for  the  present,  continue  to  be  Europeans  by  preference,  where  their 
charges  include  many  Europeans.  But  no  opportunity  should  be  lost 
of  appointing  a  Native  bishop,  where  a  fit  man  can  be  found,  to  a  chaige 
where  the  Native  element  largely  preponderated  in  the  congr^ations, 
and  more  than  one  such  charge  might,  L  think,  even  now  be  found  in 
South  India. 

Church  councils,  such  as  have  worked  so  successfully  in  Madras, 
would  be  an  essential  element  in  any  scheme  of  Church  extension.  The 
congregational  village  council  or  vestry,  seems  indispensable  to  any  plan 
for  making  the  Native  Church  self-supporting,  and  the  district  council 
of  representatives  from  each  congregation  in  the  district,  meeting,  say 
quarterly,  seems  equally  necessary.  Many  questions  will  arise  whenever 
the  growth  of  the  Church  is  rapid  and  vigorous,  which  can  be  suitably 
dealt  with  only  in  consultation  with  the  bishop,  in  a  diocesan  council  of 
representatives  from  each  district,  which  might,  without  inconvenience, 
meet  annually.  There  will  be  questions  affecting  more  than  one  dio- 
cese, which  may  suitably  be  referred  to  a  Metropolitan  couricil  or  synod, 
meeting  at  rarer  intervals,  say,  on  occasion  of  a  visitation.  And  there  will 
yet  remain  great  questions  affecting  the  Church  at  large,  such  as  occupied 
the  I^mbeth  Conference,  which  can  hardly  be  dealt  with  save  in  a  large 
representative  body  composed  of  those  who  have  had  most  experience 
as  rulers  of  the'  Church.  Some  of  these  questions,  as  for  instance,  the 
limits  to  be  observed  by  our  great  missionary  societies  to  prevent 
interfering  with  each  other's  labours,  or  building  on  foundations  laid  by 
missionaries  of  other  churches,  will  be  essentially  Indian  questions 
demanding  local  knowledge  in  acting  on  recognised  principles ;  otheis 
will  be  of  a  more  general  character,  and  a  Metropolitan  Church  council 
sitting  at  Calcutta  would  still  leave  questions  which  could  hardly  be  set 
at  rest  without  invoking  the  authority  of  the  Anglican  Church  at  large, 
sitting,  as  did  the  Lambeth  conference,  under  the  patriarchal  president- 
ship of  the  Primate  of  all  England. 

As  regards  all  such  church  councils,  may  I  venture  the  remark  as  not 
perhaps  inappropriate  here,  that  much  good  may  be  done  in  deciding 
controverted  questions  by  referring  them  at  one  congress  or  council  to  a 
select  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  on  them  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, as  preliminary  to  full  discussion.     The  report  may  be  approved 
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or  altered  or  referred  for  further  inquiry  or  discussion,  but  the  subject 
would  in  the  end  be  more  fully  discussed,  and  son^  unnecessary  friction 
might  be  avoided  by  such  a  process. 

I  have  dwelt  on  Southern  India  as  affording  one  of  the  largest,  most 
prominent,  and  best  known  examples  of  what  has  been  done,  and  what 
remains  to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  organising  Native  Churches.  Time 
does  not  admit  of  my  referring  at  any  length  to  the  equally  important 
and  striking  work  which  has  been  done,  or  yet  remains  to  be  attempted, 
in  remoter  and  less  familiar  regions  in  the  Australasian  and  Melanesian 
and  South  African  dioceses.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  Africa  without 
thinking  of  our  recent  loss  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Steere,  one  of  the 
greatest  organisers  we  have  had  for  many  years  in  the  mission  field. 
The  fit  companion  of  men  like  Bishop  Gray  or  Bishop  Selwyn,  and 
reminding  us  of  the  days  of  the  early  mission  fathers,  who  founded  the 
Churches  in  Southern  and  Western  Europe  centuries  ago. 

I  would  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that,  however  closely,  in  running  the 
race  which  is  set  before  them,  our  own  missionaries  may  be  pressed  by 
those  of  other  Churches  and  denominations,  organisation  on  principles 
analogous  to  those  of  our  own  English  Church  is  found  essential  to  the 
permanence  of  the  results,  however  great  they  may  be,  achieved  by  indi- 
vidual zeal,  energy,  and  self-devotion ;  and  that  our  episcopal  system  has 
in  practice  vindicated  its  claim  to  be  apostolic,  not  in  form  only,  but  in 
practical  efficiency,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen.  I  know  of  no  mission  field  which  does  not  bear 
witness  to  the  blessing  which  has  attended  the  labours  of  Christian 
missionaries  who  are  not  in  communion  with  our  own  Church  ;  of  men 
like  Drs.  Duff  and  John  Wilson,  and  many  others  I  could  name ;  but 
as  far  as  my  own  observation  goes  the  permanence  of  their  work 
cver3rwhere  depends  on  its  following  the  great  lines  laid  down  by  the 
fathers  of  our  Church  as  most  in  accordance  with  apostolic  practice. 
It  is  not  by  chance  amateur  preaching  that  much  is  done  in  their 
missions,  but  by  men  set  apart  for  the  work  by  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  and  devoting  their  whole  lives  and  energies  to  the  task,  though 
they  may  not  aspire  to  the  priestly  office.  Effective  direction  of  the 
workers  is  secured,  not  by  the  votes  of  the  majority,  but  by  the 
individual  energy  and  zeal  of  single  men,  though  they  may  cling  to 
republican  forms  and  shun  the  title  of  bishop ;  and  the  rule  of  such 
men  is  not  autocratic,  but  directed  by  constant  reference  to  the  great 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Church  from  the  earliest  ages,  guided  and 
modified  by  the  council  of  the  faithful,  under  whatever  name  assembled 
— come  together,  as  did  "  the  apostles  and  elders  "  in  primitive  days,  to 
consider  this  or  that  matter. 

Our  Church  at  home,  after  being  long  cramped  and  confined  by 
secular  exigencies,  has  been  for  many  years  past  stedfastly  reverting  to 
early  usage  in  these  matters,  and  a  manifest  increase  in  vigour  and 
efficiency  has  been  the  result.  Our  Church  abroad,  in  the  regions  of 
heathendom,  has  been  less  fettered,  and  is,  we  may  hope,  both  willing 
and  able  to  revert  at  once  to  apostolic  example,  and  to  mould  her 
growth  as  nearly  as  may  be  on  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  apostles  and 
their  immediate  disciples. 
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ADDRESS. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Edmonds,  Rector  of  High  Bray,  South 

Moltoh. 

In  speaking  this  afternoon  on  the  subject  of  the  Organisation  of  Native  Churches,  I 
shall  follow  the  excellent  example  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  not  go  into  the  technicali- 
ties of  organisation.     I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  a  subject  with  which  we  are  not  jet 
in  a  position  to  deal  with  advantage,  because  before  we  could  deal  with  it  with 
advantage  in  a  Church  Congress,  it  must  have  been  discussed  and  re-discussed,  and 
discxissed  again  amongst  the  experts  connected  with  the  great  missionar)*  oi^anisations. 
I  will,  however,  try  to  do  something  useful,  though  I  am  sure  very  humble.     I  will 
try  to  give  you  certain  facts  about  the  great  churches  which  will  help  you  when  you 
come  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  question  of  organisation.     I  very  well  remember 
twenty-two  years  ago,  when  a  number  of  young  men  were  gathered  at  Fulham  Palace 
for  three  or  four  very  uncomfortable  days,  one  of  them,  on  the  day  last  but  one  before 
the  ordination,  was  discovered  coming  out  of  a  room  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
On  being  asked  what  was  the  matter,  **  Oh,*'  he  said,  "  Stanley  has  l>een  sa)'ing  to  me 
things  about  missions  that  I  had  no  conception  of.     He  said  to  pie,  'Are  you  aware  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  Germany  became  Christian,' and  I  had  to  say,  *No, 
sir;  I  don't  know  very  much  about  that.'    Then  he  said,  'Are  you  aware  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Scandinavia  became  Christian,'  and  I  had  tg  say,  'No, 
sir ;  I  don't  know  very  much  about  that,'  and  by  the  time  he  had  asked  me  one  or  two 
questions  more,  I  found  that,  although  my  heart  was  set  on  missionary  work,  I  knew 
very  little  about  it. "    That  man  has  done  good  work  since,  and  no  doubt  his  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  of  missions  is  considerably  enlarged,  but  there  is  large  room  yet 
for  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  those  even  who  are  most  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  missionary  work  in  the  past.     The  greater  part  of  the  missionary  wock 
which  we  are  doing  now  can  be  ascertained  to  have  begun  some  eighty  years  ago. 
Eighty  years  ago,  the  number  of  people  gathered  out  of  the  heathen  into  the  Christian 
fold  was  about  50,000.     To-day,  or  at  least  three  years  ago^  taking  the  figures  of  Dr. 
Christlieb,  of  Bonn,  the  number  is  1,650,000.     That  has  been  the  result,  under  God's 
blessing,  of  the  work  of  eighty  years.     Eighty  years  ago  there  were  170  recognised 
missionaries,  but  of  these  a  full  hundred  belonged  to  the  Moravian  body,  of  which  we 
ought  therefore  alwa3rs,  I  think,  to  speak  with  the  deepest  respect.     Eighty  years  ago, 
if  there  had  been  this  room  full  of  missionaries,  you  could  not  have  sent  one  of  them 
into  China,  with  its  three  or  four  hundred  millions  of  people,  or  into  India,  with  its  two 
hundred  millions,  or  into  Turkey.     Now  just  look  at  the  size  of  the  world,    ^^^len 
yesterday,  once  or  twice,  I  caught  the  sound  of  the  word  ubique^  there  arose  up  before 
my  mind  the  map  of  the  world  that  was  comprised  in  that  word..    If  you  will  forward 
to  Mr.  Cook,  of  Ludgate  Circus,  a  manual  of  early  Church  history,  he  will  send  joaa 
scheme  of  a  tour  that  will  take  you  over  the  uHque  in  ten  days,  omitting  no  place  o( 
any  consideration.     It  took  centuries  in  God's  providence  before  Christianity  spread 
throughout    Europe.       If  now    you    want  to  collect  the  Catholic    voice   of  the 
Christian  Church  your  ubique  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  a  few  centuries 
ago.     Where  is  it  to  be  heard  ?    There  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  thou- 
sand Christians  scattered  through  the  South  Sea  islands,  which  were  hardly  known 
to  exist  a  century  ago— places  which  we  first  came  to  know  because  here  a  celebrated 
navigator  waa    in    danger    of  his    life,   and    there    another    was    killed ;   and  of 
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late  years,  two  noble  lives,  one  the  adornment  of  the  navy  and  the  other  the 
adornment  of  the  missionary  episcopate,  have  been  sacrificed  there.  To  show  the 
extent  of  the  work,  I  may  say  that  ;f  1,000  a  year  has  for  the  last  eight  years  come  into 
the  treasury  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  payment  for  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  translated  into  the  languages  of  those  islands,  and  which  they  did  not  wish 
to  take  for  nothing  at  our  hands.  That  is  something  to  look  at  from  the  larger  field 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  In  Madagascar  there  are  now  250,000  Christians,  although 
I  am  free  to  confess  they  are  in  a  very  imperfect  stage  of  Christianity  at  present,, 
whether  you  take  their  personal  religion,  or  their  theory  of  Church  government.  The 
converts  of  the  various  missionary  societies  number,  as  I  have  said,  nearly  a  million 
and  three-quarters  of  people,  you  will  find  200,000  of  these  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras.  Their  organisation,  though  considerably  advanced,  is  still  in  a  provisional 
state,  upon  the  free  and  ready  confession  of  those  whom  God  has  used  to- 
Christianise  them.  I  should  like  to  say  here  that  while  we  in  this  room  cannot  deal 
with  this  question  as  experts,  we  can  arrive  at  conclusions  that  will  help  us.  In  the 
first  place,  the  missionary  field  presents  us  with  an  enormous  variety  of  subjects  for 
consideration.  All  these  churches  cannot  be  organised  alike,  but  there  are  certain 
principles  which  can  be  acted  upon  in  all.  The  foremost  among  these  principles,  and 
it  is  one  which  obtains  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  missionaries  of  any  standing, 
is  that  the  Native,  Church,  whenever  it  is  organised,  must  be  a  Native  church.  There 
will  be  no  trouble  ifeaui  episcopacy,  as,  thank  God,  there  is  qo  trouble  about  it  on  the 
part  of  missionary  bodies  not  connected  with  us.  One  way  or  other  they  are  episcopal 
in  their  government,  to  the  extent  that  they  have  one  man  who  watches  over 
the  mission,  and  who  is  above  every  other  man,  and  whose  authority  is  pretty 
nearly  supreme.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  episcopacy.  Then  we 
shall  find  that  the  Church  of  India  will  have  a  book  of  common-prayer.  But  the 
Native  Christians  will  not  necessarily  go  to  church  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  sing  *'  The  Church's  One  Foundation,"  to  the  tune  "  Aurelia,"  and  if  they  sing 
at  all,  they  may  not  sing  it  standing.  Here  I  come  to  what  I  consider  an  extremely 
important  question.  When  a  missionary  goes  into  a  new  country  he  must  give  his 
heart  to  his  work.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  an  Englishman  who  has  given  up  his 
mother,  should  not  be  able  to  give  up  Rockingham,  and  St.  James',  and  St« 
Peter's,  and  Aurelia.  There  is  a  music  in  India ;  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
very  euphonious  to  our  ears,  and  it  is  sung  sitting,  but  it  is  Indian  music,  and  the 
question  is,  can  the  Englishman  condescend  to  the  music  for  the  Lord's  sake  and  for  the 
people's  sake  ?  Then,  again,  the  upper  classes  in  India  do  not  want  very  short 
sermons.  We  in  England  do,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  them.  In  India  they  do 
not  care  so  much  to  get  home  to  dinner,  the  upper  classes  do  not  care  to  hurry  away 
to  get  to  dinner,  and  the  lower  classes  do  not  stay  at  home  to  cook  dinner.  As  with 
sermons  and  church  music,  we  must  seek  to  let  the  Native  genius  find  expression,  so 
must  we  al  io  in  hymns  and  spiritual  song^  We  ourselves,  indeed,  do  not  sing  the 
same  hymns  as  we  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  do  not  stimulate  each  other's, 
charity  by  singing,  as  we  once  did  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  : — 

"  His  liberal  favours  He  extends. 
To  some  He  gives,  to  others  lends  ; 
But  what  His  charity  impairs. 
He  saves  by  prudence  in  affairs." 
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Nor  do  I  think  it  likely  that  in  five  and  twenty  years  hence  we  shall  sing  as  we  do 

now: — 

**  How  the  troops  of  Midian 
Prowl  and  prowl  aroand."  . 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  translate  such  a  hjnoin  as  that  even  for  the  sake  of  '*St. 
Andrew  of  Crete.'*    Do  not  let  ns  then  impose  on  these  foreign  churches,  with  their 
own  convictions  and  their  own  manners,  details  that  may  suit  us  very  well,  but  whidi, 
when  their  church  is  organised,  may  be  found  not  to  suit  them  at  all.      But  we  must 
enforce  the  principle  of  self-support.     We  can  never,  indeed,  relieve  ourselves  of  the 
obligation  of  remembering  the  poor,  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  maintaining 
a  hybrid  church  in  a  foreign  land  by  subsidies.     We  must  not  impose  too  expenave  a 
style  of  building  on  them.     The  buildings  must  be  in  proportion  to  their  means  and 
express  their  ideas,  and  if  a  missionary  has  given  up  his  Native  land  he  must  give  up  the 
architecture  of  his  Native  land,  and  get  the  people  themselves  to  build  their  own  churches 
I  am  not  here  to  speak  a  single  word  of  complaint  as  to  the  principles  on  which  missionazy 
work  is  conducted.    John  Wesley,  the  greatest  organiser  ever  raised  up  in  modem 
-days,  taught  his  people  as  the  foundation  of  their  financial  system  to  contribute  a  penny 
a  week  and  a  shilling  a  quarter.     A  penny  a  week  and  a  shilling  a  quarter  is  about  eight 
shillings  and  four  pence  a  year.     If  you  go  into  an  Indian  mission,  or  a  Ceylon  missioOy 
you  will  find,  whether  it  be  a  mission  of  the  Society  for  the  Prop^agation  of  the  Gospel  or 
the  Church  Missionary  Society — and  I  feel  that  in  sjrmpathy  we  ought  to  belong  to  both 
— ^you  will  find  they  are  teaching  the  converts  to  subscribe  to  the  support  and  spread 
of  their  own  religion  ten  shillings  or  eleven  shillings  a  year,  twenty-five  per  ccnL  that 
is,  more  than  John  Wesley  insisted  on.     I  think  that  is  great  progress.     Another  thing 
we  must  insist  on  as  a  principle  is  self-extension.     The  men  of  the  present  generation 
must  be  the  evangelists  of  the  people  behind  them.     Their  first  duty  b  to  get  rid  of 
the  English  missionaries,  and  their  second  duty  is  to  become  missionaries  themselves. 
At  this  moment  two  men,  bom  in  the  Tamil  country,  are  at  the  earnest  persuasion  of 
the  Christians  there,  gone  up  into  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  are  there  exercising 
their  religious  calling  at  the  expense  of  the  Tamil  Native  Church.     To  sum  up,  onr 
organisation  must  be  provisional  in  some  things,  it  must  aim  at  a  national  Churdi 
•everywhere — the  Church  of  the  people  concerned — ^not  an  English  Church,  but  in 
communion  with  us,  bound  to  us  by  gratitude,  by  ties  that  never  shall  be  broken — bat 
taking  shape,  and  colour,  and  form,  and  character  from  the  nation  out  of  which  it  has 
sprung.     For  so  is  the  kingdom  of  God  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  groond 
and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  up  and  bear  fruit, 
and  it  is  equally  true,  of  the  mystery  of  the  growing  and  the  character  of  the  blossom- 
ing, that  the  sower  '*  knoweth  not  how."    There  has  been  one  sentence  ringing  in  my 
mind    during  all  that  the  Congress  has  been  doing — whether  trying  to  reconcile 
Christianity  with  science,  or  to  look  charitably  at  Roman  Catholics  and  dissenting 
forms  of  organisation — the  glorious  inscription  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St 
Paul's  have  made  the  legend  of  their  great  bell,  "  Woe  is  me  if  I  do  not  evangelise." 
In  every  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  woe  be  to  ns  when  our  time  is  up  and 
our  work  is  done,  if  it  is  not  found  that  in  some  way  or  other  we  have,  in  our  Lofd's 
Name,  been  Evangelists  and  spread  His  faith. 
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(b)  Missionary  Centres. 

PAPERS. 
General  R.  Maclagan,  R.E. 

The  subject  of  Christian  Missions  is  one  which  is  yearly  receiving  in- 
creased attention  in  England,  and  demanding  more.  To  build  up,  and 
strengthen,  and  purify,  and  defend  her  house  at  home,  and  to  enlarge 
her  borders  by  missions  to  the  heathen  abroad,  are  the  great  work  of 
the  Church.  And  these  together — not  one  first  and  the  other  after. 
The  day  has  gone  by  for  the  repetition  of  the  stock  argument  against 
Foreign  Missions,  that  there  was  plenty  of  work  of  that  kind  to  be  done 
at  home,  and  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  think  of  Christianising 
other  lands  when  we  had  reclaimed  the  heathen  Christians  in  our  own. 
A  remote  future  truly  for  our  Foreign  Missions !  But  we  have  not  so- 
learned  our  duty  to  the  heathen.  Judea  had  not  been  won  for  Christ 
when  the  command  was  given  to  the  first  missionaries  to  go  into  all  the 
world.  Beginniftg  at  Jerusalem,  they  were  not  to  see  their  work  per- 
fected there  before  carrying  the  Gospel  to  other  lands.  And  so  now.. 
There  is  work  for  the  Church  abroad  as  well  as  at  home ;  and  both 
together.  Her  missionary  duty  is  recognised.  We  are  now  for  a  short 
time  to  look  at  some  parts  of  the  secondary  question,  the  mode  of 
doing  it. 

Endeavour  has  often  been  made  to  find  some  exact  guidance  for 
mission  work  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  example  of 
the  first  messengers  of  the  Gospel,  a  guidance  which  might  thus  be 
considered,  in  a  manner,  authoritative.  Like  all  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  and  His  immediate  followers,  the  guidance  we  get  with  respect  to 
missions  is  a  teaching,  not  so  much  or  so  directly  of  rules  and  examples, 
to  be  followed,  as  of  principles  to  be  observed.  No  rules  or  examples 
can  be  taken  to  regulate  our  practice  ;  what  we  learn  is  that  methods 
must  adapt  themselves  to  the  various  conditions  of  time,  and  place,  and 
people. 

The  distribution  of  our  mission  agency  is  one  of  the  chief  matters  to 
be  considered  in  carrying  out  missionary  operations  in  any  country. 
The  ordinary  plan  may  be  said  to  be,  to  occupy  as  many  of  the  im- 
portant places  as  can,  from  the  resources  available,  be  supplied  with 
missionaries,  two  or  sometimes  one  at  each  place,  while  a  few  chief 
centres  are  held  in  greater  strength.  And  these  missionaries,  by  tours 
in  the  country  around,  enlarge  the  area  of  their  operations,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  to  whom  their  message  is  carried. 

This,  in  general  outline,  is  the  common  plan  followed  in  modern 
missions.  And  we  know  what  these  missions  are  doing  and  have  done. 
When  we  hear  of  stations  with  one  missionary,  or  others  having  two^ 
where  the  division  of  duties  gives  direct  mission  work  to  one  only  or 
to  each  separately,  an  obvious  question  arises  regarding  this  mode  of 
applying  the  mission  agency.  How  much  may  be  done  in  the  work  of 
Christian  missions,  as  well  as  in  great  social,  political,  and  religious 
movements  of  other  kinds,  by  means  of  one  man  working  on  materials 
that  are  waiting  to  be  stirred,  history  tells  us  ;  and  we  are  seeing  at  the 
present  day  what  some  noble  workers  in  the  mission  field  are  doing 
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single-handed.  But  a  missionary  system  has  to  be  planned  with 
reference  to  ordinary  men  and  ordinary  times,  as  well  as  with  advertence 
to  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life.  And  it  is  thus  we  come 
to  look  at  the  question  of  distribution,  and  to  consider  the  respective 
values  of  missionary  agency  in  small  numbers  at  many  places,  and  the 
same  in  greater  strength  at  a  few  mission  centres.  To  assume  that  if  a 
certain  number  of  missionaries,  instead  of  occupying  separate  places  at 
a  distance  from  each  other,  were  collected  and  working  together,  they 
might,  after  any  stated  time,  have  a  band  of  young  Christians  collected 
together  equal  in  number  to  the  aggregate  of  those  they  might  have 
gathered  round  them  in  the  same  time  at  a  number  of  separate  places ; — 
to  assume  this  would  be  a  very  simple  and  not  unreasonable,  but  very 
imperfect  view  of  the  worth  of  their  united  labour.  Yet  even  this 
mere  numerical  result  is  not  without  its  value,  with  respect  to  the 
young  Christians  themselves  and  to  their  heathen  fellow-countrymen 
around. 

To  the  young  Christians  themselves,  the  gain  is  that  derived  from 
association  and  mutual  support.  This  object  has  been  ])artially  gained 
in  certain  missions  in  India,  by  the  formation  of  new  villages  for  Native 
Christians  from  various  places.  Such  collections  of  Christian  people 
however  are  very  different  from  the  villages  of  Southern  India,  villages 
in  which  the  whole  population  has  become  Christian,  and  the  people 
continue  to  reside  in  their  old  homes,  and  follow  their  ordinary  occu- 
pations. 

But  in  this  association  of  the  young  Christians  there  is  more  than  the 
gain  of  mutual  support.  Collected  at  one  place,  they  learn  as  they 
cannot  so  wxll  when  dispersed  at  many  places,  the  meaning  and 
value  of  a  regular  Church  organisation  and  Church  services,  and  the 
mutual  relations  and  duties  of  the  members  of  the  one  body.  And 
more  again  is  the  gain  when  this  is  at  a  Missionary  Centre  occupied  by 
a  strong  band  of  teachers,  men  of  various  characters  and  attainments, 
having  each  his  ow^n  distinct  part  in  the  united  work.  So  from  the  first, 
and  systematically,  those  who  have  been  gathered  into  the  Church  are 
trained  for  that  self-government  and  self-support  which  it  is  the  great 
object  of  the  foreign  missionaries,  their  temporary  pastors,  to  encourage 
and  help  forward.  Much  is  being  done  in  India  at  the  present  time 
towards  this  end  by  the  formation  of  Native  Church  Committees  and 
Councils.  And  it  is  best  done  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  members 
have  been  used  to  church  institutions  and  their  work,  not  only  from  the 
time  they  became  Christians,  but  before  this,  when  in  contact  with  a 
strong  central  mission. 

In  proceeding  to  notice  the  value  in  relation  to  certain  missionary 
objects,  of  the  associated  work  of  large  central  stations,  let  us  turn  to 
two  departments  of  mission  work,  which  in  these  days  are  happily 
meeting  with  much  attention  and  with  much  success.  These  are  to 
be  the  subject  of  other  papers  this  afternoon ;  they  are  noticed  here 
only  in  their  relation  to  Missionary  Centres : — Medical  Missions,  the 
importance  of  which,  in  all  countries,  is  fully  recognised,  and  Missions 
to  Women,  particularly  of  the  upper  classes,  a  work  which  belongs 
specially  to  certain  eastern  countries.  The  beneficent  work  of 
ministering  to  bodily  ailments  and  infirmities  does  not  need  to  devote 
itself  to  Uie  people  of   great  cities  more  than   to  sufferers  in  other 
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places.  In  India,  we  may  say,  it  is  needed  less  for  the  great  cities, 
where  there  are  commonly  excellent  British  dispensaries  and  hos- 
pitals, open  to  all.  But  the  medical  work  in  connection  with  a  great 
•central  mission  can  address  itself  to  classes  of  the  people  who  do  not 
ordinarily  come  within  reach  of  the  public  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
— the  same  classes  to  which  the  Female  Missions  at  the  like  places 
are  directed — the  families  of  native  gentlemen  of  good  social  position. 
These  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  great  cities.  And  it  is  to  the 
great  cities  that  our  lady  missionaries  go  who  are  to  be  engaged  in 
this  work.  No  one  can  fully  tell  the  immense  value  of  the  work 
which  these  ladies  are  doing  in  India,  instructing  the  native  ladies, 
and  those  who  are  to  be  the  native  ladies  of  the  next  generation ; 
and  also  training  female  teachers  who  are  to  go  out  among  the 
women   of  other  classes  in  the  country  around. 

The  progress  of  Christian  missions  in  any  country  has  to  be  looked  at 
not  with  reference  to  the  actual  results  in  themselves  only,  but  to  the 
bearing  of  these  results  on  future  progress.     In  this  view  we  have  to  look 
not  to  numbers  merely,  but  to  character  and  influence.     In  India,  and 
elsewhere,  Christian  missions  have  been  carried  on  most  largely  and  most 
successfully  among  people  of  the  lower  and  least  educated  classes,  the 
people,  that,  is  speaking  generally,  who  had  the  least  intelligent  knowledge 
ot  any  religion  or  convictions  of  any  kind,   and  who  had   therefore 
least  to  unlearn  or  give  up  in  accepting  Christianity.     But  many  also, 
we  rejoice  to  know,  are  of  another  class,  men  of  good  social  position, 
and  among  the  most  intellectual,  most  learned,  most  religious  of  the 
people,    for    whom   the   turning  to  Christianity  was  something  very 
different  from  its  acceptance  by  the  others.     And  we  know  the  value 
to  the  young  Christian  Church  of  every  such  man.     Men  of  these  two 
•classes  may  be  personally  of  equal  worth,  but  they  are  not  of  equal 
weight.     The  acceptance  of  the  new  faith  by  uneducated  people  of  low 
position  does  not  commend  it  to  people  of  the  higher  ranks,  nay,  in  a 
•country  like  India,  may  have  a  distinctly  contrary  effect.     The  question  of 
caste  is  not  to  be  entered  on  here.     It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
•caste  is  an  important  fact,   and   to  press  the  need  of  our  missions 
making  direct  efforts   to   bring  their  influence  to   bear  upon  people 
of  education  and  people  of  good  social  position.     From  the  earliest 
days  we  see  the  value  attached  in  this  respect  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Christian    faith  by  people  of  the  upper  ranks.     It  is  not  without 
meaning    that  the    sacred  historians,   in   telling  how   believers  were 
added  to  the  Church,  mention  certain  persons  by  name  along  with 
others  mentioned  by  number.     The  Christian  Church  is  to  embrace 
people  of  all  classes.     'J'he  missionary  is  to  go  into  all  the  world,  and 
his  message  is  to  every  creature.    It  is  the  glory  of  this  message  that  to  the 
poor  the  Gospel  is  preached.      But    it    is   not  to   the  poor  alone. 
Christianity  has  a  message,  and  it  has  duties,  for  them  who  are  rich  in 
this  world.     And  if  the  influence  of  men  in  high  position  is  of  value, 
as  it  is,  and  is  used  as  it  often  is  for  evil,  let  us  try  to  secure  some  of 
it  for  the  service  of  Christ.     Now  the  places  for  gaining  access  to  people 
of  the  higher  ranks  are  the  chief  cities.     A  most  important  and  interest- 
ing work  this  is  for  some  of  the  members  of  a  central  mission  at  such 
places. 

Better   than   mere    number,    better    than    high    rank,    best   when 
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combined  with  both,  is  a  high  standard  of  spiritual  life  among  these 
accessions  to  the  Christian  fold.  This  must  be  the  great  aim,  that  the 
Native  Christian  Church  at  any  important  central  place,  maintaining 
this  high  standard,  may  make  its  numbers  and  its  influence  tell : — ^that, 
like  the  Thessalonian  Christians  of  old,  they  who  have  turned  to  God 
from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  the  true  God  may  be  examples  to  aU 
that  believe,  and  that  from  them  may  sound  out  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
so  that  in  every  place  their  faith  to  God-ward  is  spread  abroad.  This 
is  what  we  should  look  for  from  our  great  Missionary  Centres. 

We  have  still  to  notice  one  of  the  important  functions  of  a  strong  central 
mission,  by  means  of  which  it  is  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  the  country 
around.  When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  missionary  work  to 
be  done  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  know  that  to  occupy  any  sectioD 
of  this  great  field  as  we  would  like  to  see  it  occupied,  all  the  missionary 
agency  that  can  be  sent  out  into  the  world  by  the  Church  at  home 
would  not  suffice.  Therefore  to  its  direct  missionary  work  it  has  to- 
add  the  training  of  a  Native  Agency.  This  Native  Agency  is  to  aid  and 
supplement  the  work  of  the  central  mission  by  diffusing  its  teaching 
among  the  people  of  the  country  more  widely,  and  in  certain  respiects 
more  effectively,  than  can  be  done  by  the  personal  efforts  of  the  band 
of  foreign  missionaries.  This  object,  the  training  of  Native  missionaries, 
can  be  provided  for  most  completely  at  a  well  organised  centre  of 
mission  life  and  church  work. 

It  may  be  thought — it  has  been  before  now — that  in  restricting  his 
operations  to  one  place,  and  still  more  in  devoting  himself  to  teaching, 
a  missionary  is  losing  much  of  the  power  he  might  be  exerting  in  the 
wide  field  around  him,  as  well  as  much  of  the  interest  belonging  to  his 
great  work.     It  is  useful  to  notice  the  words  of  a  great  missionary  of 
our  day    on   this  subject.     "You   may  not,"  he  said,   **be  directly 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  widely  scattered  regions.     But  if,  through  God's 
blessing,  you  have  trained  a  company  of  preachers,  you  may  see  your 
powers  multiplied  a  hundred-fold,  and   yourself  preaching  through  the 
voice  of  a  hundred  heralds."*     This  is  what  can  be  done  by  those 
members  of  the  missionary  body  at  a  great  Mission  Centre  who  are 
engaged  in  educational  work  and   the  training  of  a  Native  agency. 
Some  will  be  specially  qualified  for  this  part  of  the  united  work,  some 
for  other  parts  of  it.     There  are  diversities  of  gifts  and  diversities  of 
operations.     For  preachers,  for  teachers,  for  translators,  for  all  according 
to  their  gifts,  there  is  a  place  at  a  Mission  Centre.     And,  for  many  a 
missionary,  a  place  where  he  is  associated  with  others  having  different 
gifts  is  a  better  place  than  he  would  have  if  he  were  working  with  his 
own  less  complete  equipment  at  a  separate  station  of  his  own. 

Now  there  is  one  further  consideration  specially  relating  to  that  great 
country  in  the  East  with  which  Britain  has  been  entrusted.  The  great 
cities  of  India  are  also,  many  or  most  of  thejn,  great  European  stations. 
No  system  of  Christian  missions  in  a  countr}'  in  which  dwell  a  number 
of  Christian  people,  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  missionaries  them- 
selves and  the  ruling  power,  can  rightly  disregard  the  spiritual  interests 
and  conditions  of  those  people  and  their  influence  on  the  mission  work. 
Here  it  is  that  a  strong  body  of  earnest  missionaries,  forming  a  not  un- 
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important  part  of  the  society  of  the  place  which  is  their  headquarters,  and 
making  it  a  part  of  their  object  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the 
resident  body  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  may  obtain  a  powerful  support 
to  their  mission  work.  There  are  missionaries  living  among  large  com- 
munities of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  India  and  elsewhere  who  have 
scarcely  known  any  of  them,  some  who  have  felt  that  their  best  hope  of 
success  was  in  keeping  away  from  them.  And  there  are  numbers  of  our 
own  fellow-countrymen  in  India  and  elsewhere,  living  at  places  where 
there  are  Christian  missions,  who,  though  not  disposed  to  be  unfriendly, 
have  never  seen  the  missionaries  or  known  anything  of  their  work.  We 
know  what  is  said  about  the  influence  of  Europeans  in  India  on  mission 
work.  No  isolation  of  the  missionaries  will  alter  this,  or  prevent  what 
intelligent  Natives  observe  and  think.  Do  we  not  better  to  grasp  the 
facts  and  endeavour  to  deal  with  them  ?  By  fuller  acquaintance  of  the 
missionaries  with  their  fellow-countrymen  living  at  the  same  place,  the 
mission  will  gain  increased  interest  and  sympathy  and  help.  It  is  at  a 
Mission  Centre  with  many  missionaries,  men  of  different  tastes  and 
capacities,  with  different  social  habits  and  different  friendships,  that  this 
can  best  be  done. 

Most  persons  who  have  followed  English  missionary  history  with 
interest  know  the  distress  and  loss  that  has  been  occasioned  by  the  sus- 
pension of  work  at  many  of  our  mission  stations,  when  sickness  drove 
the  missionary  away,  or  death  closed  his  lips,  or  when  great  and  special 
demands  elsewhere,  or  deficiency  of  funds  from  other  causes,  required 
his  withdrawal.  Obvious  in  relation  to  such  occurrences,  which  have 
been  numerous,  is  the  gain  of  having  a  large  body  of  missionaries  at  a 
few  chief  centres,  instead  of  dispersed  at  many  stations.  In  this 
union  of  workers  there  is  great  strength.  The  defects  of  one  are 
supplied  by  some  of  the  others.  The  zfeal  and  energy  of  each  is 
stirred  up  by  all  the  rest.  And  there  is  no  break  of  continuity  in  the 
work. 

Missionary  Centres  occupied  in  great  strength  imply,  with  the  same 
resources,  fewer  men  (that  is  European  agents)  for  separate  missions  at 
other  places.  It  implies  that  many  places,  some  of  them  perhaps  places 
of  importance,  and  large  tracts  of  country,  are  left  out  altogether.  It 
is  so.  But  may  it  not  be  that  with  regard  to  the  end  in  view, — the 
Christianising  of  the  whole  country, — this  is  after  all  the  best  ?  The 
work  of  our  Lord  on  earth  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  question,  even 
though  we  may  not  apply  all  His  methods  to  our  practice.  The  pur- 
pose which  He  came  on  earth  to  fulfil  was  one  which,  in  relation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  globe,  had  no  bounds. but  those  of  the  globe  itself. 
His  field  was  the  world.  But  His  personal  ministry  reached  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  one  little  country  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  only  a  part  of  it.  All  the  rest  of  the  world  was  for  the  time  left 
out.  He  gathered  in  a  flock  only  in  that  small  land,  and  prepared 
chosen  followers  for  carrying  His  message  to  other  lands.  Palestine  was 
the  first  great  Missionary  Centre.  Far  smaller  was  that  little  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  in  relation  to  the  mission  field  of  the  world  than  our 
Mission  Centres  in  foreign  lands  to  the  areas  of  country  for  which  they 
are  meant  to  serve.  After  the  work  was  committed  to  His  missionaries, 
we  see  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  made  the  chief  centres  for  missions  to 
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the  Jews  and  to  the  Gentiles.  And  we  see  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
going  forth  from  these  central  stations,  always  with  some  fellow 
missionaries,  planting  the  Gospel  in  the  great  cities  of  the  lands  which  he 
visited,  and,  so  far  as  we  see,  in  the  great  cities  only,  and  leaving  chosen 
men  to  organise  the  Church  in  these  places ;  from  them  was  the  word 
to  sound  out.  Our  powers  are  not  such  as  his  ;  we  have  to  put  forth 
greater  strength  for  the  same  end.  And  if,  using  the  wisdom  and 
the  powers  given  to  us,  we  work  a  mission  in  any  country  from 
a  few  strongly  occupied  centres,  it  is  with  the  belief  that  the  whole 
work  done  towards  the  end  in  view,  by  a  concentrated  organised 
effort  in  great  strength  at  a  small  number  of  places,  is  greater  than 
the  total  results  of  the  same  efforts  applied  separately  at  distances 
apart. 

There  must  be  many  here  who  look  with  interest  to  the  mission 
on  this  principle  of  concentration  established  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  connection  with  the  'Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  at  the  great,  ancient  and  imperial  city  of  Delhi ;  and  to  the 
mission,  in  some  respects  similar,  since  commenced  at  Calcutta,  by  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  Asiatic  missions  of  the  two  great 
Church  societies  about  180  European  missionaries  engaged  in  direct 
mission  work  at  125  different  stations,  much  less  than  an  average  of  two 
to  each  station.  I'he  African  missions  of  the  same  societies  show  an 
equally  scattered  employment  of  the  European  missionaries,  about  fifty 
at  thirty-five  places.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  missions  in  this 
continent  are  special.  In  certain  parts  it  is  pioneer  and  preparatory  work 
in  which  the  European  missionaries  are  engaged ;  in  other  parts  the 
mission  agents  are  chiefly  Natives.  Again,  in  regions  having  so  scanty 
and  scattered  a  population  as  those  in  which  our  missionaries  labour 
in  Australasia  and  North- West  America,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
workers  much  dispersed.  The  plan  of  strong  Mission  Centres  is 
inapplicable  to  such  regions.  Yet  even  there,  as  elsewhere,  there  should 
be  nothing  less  than  the  **  two  and  two,"  as  of  old.  These  figures  show 
how  many  of  our  missionaries,  in  all  lands,  are  working  single  handed. 
That  many  of  them  are  so  working  to  good  purpose  has  already  been 
said.  But  this  does  not  make  the  method  a  good  one  generally.  If 
some,  even  in  wide  and  rapid  journeyings,  with  judicious  repetition  of 
visits  to  particular  places  and  particular  persons,  are  leaving  their  mark 
where  they  go,  are  there  not  others  whose  missionary  tours  are  but  as 
the  track  of  a  ship  in  the  sea  ?  We  sometimes  hear  appeals  for  particular 
missions,  based  on  a  statement  of  the  enormous  extent  of  country 
within  which  some  one  man  is  working — only  one  missionary  to  so 
many  hundred  square  miles — ^as  if  implying  that  this  one  missionary  has 
to  try  to  work  upon  every  part  of  this  great  area.  Such  an  appeal 
usually  fails  to  call  forth  the  desired  sympathy  and  help.  It  makes  no 
distinct  impression,  but  only  exhibits  the  impossibility  of  providing,  with 
any  help  that  can  be  reasonably  expected,  for  a  work  that  is  looked  at 
in  this  way.  Very  hopeless  such  a  work  might  well  be  considered,  were 
it  not  that  nothing  is  hopeless  in  Christian  missions.  But  let  it  be 
understood  that  the  missionary  simply  occupies  one  well  chosen  centre^ 
there  to  stay  and  there  to  become  thoroughly  known,  and  every  one 
man  that  can  be  sent  to  his  help  is  of  a  distinct  and  special  value 
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The  great  area  of  country  will  be  most  effectively  touched  by  a 
manifest   work  at  a  recognised  centre. 

Look  again  for  a  moment  at  the  field  of  eastern  missions  which 
occupies  the  most  important  place  in  the  eyes  of  English  people.  In 
certain  parts  of  British  India,  especially  within  the  last  few  years,  a  work 
has  been  going  on  which  makes  no  appearance  because  it  has  added 
nothing  to  the  figures  which  sum  up  the  additions  to  the  Christian 
Church,  but  which  is  of  very  great  value.  There  are  large  numbers  of 
intelligent  and  thinking  people  who  have  listened  to  Christian  teaching, 
and  read  Christian  books,  and  been  influenced  by  Christian  morality, 
but  have  not  brought  themselves  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith.  They  will 
gain  strength  from  sympathy  and  support  May  we  not  believe  that  a 
great  Christian  movement  in  a  great  city  would  draw  out  some  of  this 
latent  Christian  feeling  in  the  country,  and  lead  to  a  great  enlargement 
of  the  Native  Church  ? 

There  is  something  reasonable  in  the  belief  that  large  and  solid  gains 
may  attend  a  larger  use  of  the  method  of  collective  mission  work  at 
chosen  centres,  when  our  plan  and  progress  would  be  shown  not  by  a 
^eat  number  of  points,  some  bright  some  faint,  dotted  at  wide  distances 
over  the  map,  but  by  a  broad  conspicuous  and  shining  mark  at  great 
centres  of  life  and  action.  Our  missions  and  missionaries,  not  standing 
•aside,  as  too  often  at  present,  an  object  of  incurious  or  unconcerned 
notice  to  the  many,  and  of  deep  interest  only  to  the  few,  would  stand 
out  before  all,  not  only  as  a  great  unquestionable  fact,  but'as  a  felt  power 
in  the  land. 


{c)  Medical  Missions.    Woman's  Work. 

Theodore    Maxwell,    Esq.,   M.D.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Medical 

Missionary  in  Kashmir,  India. 

(Read  by  H*  H*  Bemrose^  Esq.,  in  the  absetue  of  the  Author).  ' 

The  expression  Medical  Missions  is  used  to  cover  agencies  of  many 
<lifrerent  forms  and  characters,  and  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  include  the 
work  of  all  persons,  at  home  or  abroad,  who  endeavour  to  obey  the 
Master's  command,  "  Heal  the  sick  .  .  .  and  say  unto  them  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you  "  (Luke  x.  9).  What  clergy- 
plan's  wife  or  district  visitor  who  makes  some  gruel  or  beef  tea,  or  even 
tucks  up  a  bed,  or  smooths  a  pillow  for  a  sick  pauper,  does  not  feel  in 
some  degree  at  least  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yes  !  of  that 
God  whose  very  name  is  Love,  and  who,  like  as  a  Father,  pitieth  His 
children,  knowing  our  frame  and  remembering  that  we  are  dust.  And 
when  afterwards  this  angel  visitor  sits  beside  the  sick  bed,  and  speaks  of 
Him  who  took  our  infirmities  and  bore  our  diseases,  who  would  deny  to 
her  the  title  of  Missionary  or  even  of  Medical  Missionary  ?  How  many 
millions  of  lost  sheep  have  been  brought  to  the  fold  by  such  gentle  un- 
obtrusive agencies  as  this. 

Again,  I  suppose  that  every  medical  man,  who  earnestly  desires  to 
promote  his  great  Master's  glory,  finds  opportunities  of  speaking  words 
of  counsel  and  comfort,  and  although  not  called  a  missionary,  he  may 
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indeed  prove  himself  to  be  one  in  fact.  Though  medical  help,  whelha" 
by  advice  or  nursing,  is  a  valuable  aid  to  Christian  workers  at  home,  it 
is  in  foreign  missions  that  the  importance  of  this  agency  shines  out  most 
strongly.  Here  in  this  country  medical  aid  can  be  obtained  by  all,  for 
dispensaries,  hospitals,  and  doctors  abound,  but  in  many  lands  a  doctor 
is  indeed  a  rara  avis. 

^V^len  one  looks  at  missions,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  the 
work  to  be  done  may  be  compared  to  building  a  wall,  in  which  we  may 
reckon  three  distinct  species  of  operations. — 

(a)  Finding  and  bringing  together  the  rough  stones. 
{b)  Cutting  them  into  suitable  shape. 

{c)  Building  them  up  with  mortar  to  form  the  wall. 
Similarly  the  labourer  for  Christ  has  to 

{a)  Seek  for  individuals,  and  bring  them  within  the  sound  of  the 
gospel. 

(b)  To  teach  them,  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  help,  their  sin,  and  their  need 
of  a  Saviour,  pointing  them  to  Christ,  and  baptizing  them  when  they 
believe. 

{c)  They  are  then  ready  to  be  built  up  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
pastor  into  a  living  Church  which,  unlike  the  wall  in  our  simile,  will  have 
sufficient  vitality  to  add  to  itself,  and  to  surround  itself  with  other  living 
Churches,  all  testifying  by  their  life  of  the  immense  power  of  the  work 
which  the   Holy  Spirit  has  wrought. 

Where  there  are  few  stones,  and  a  small  wall  only  can  be  built,  there 
cannot  well  be  much  division  of  labour ;  one  workman  must  see  to  find- 
ing and  cutting  and  building  up  the  stones.  So  in  a  sparsely  populated 
land  like  North-West  America,  a  single  missionary  has  to  gather  together 
and  minister  to  a  church.  But  in  countries  like  China  or  India,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  teeming  with  people,  some  division  of  labour  is  profit- 
able. The  pastor  who  has  as  his  special  work  the  building  and  con- 
solidation of  the  native  church  requires  the  help  of  the  Itinerating 
Evangelist,  the  Schoolmaster,  and  the  Medical  Missionary  to  attract  and 
gather  together  the  material.  They  can  assist  in  the  rudimentary 
teaching  of  the  catechumens,  but  must  to  a  great  extent  leave  the  after 
training  to  the  regular  pastor,  while  they  are  seeking  for  fresh  souls 
among  the  heathen. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  look  upon  a  Medical  Missionary  chiefly  as 
a  gatherer.  He  and  his  hospital  are  a  great  advertisement  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mission,  and  indeed  of  that  of  Christianity  itself. 

There  is  no  village  without  its  sick,  its  maimed,  its  halt,  or  its  blind,  and 
the  news  of  the  wonder-working  doctor  quickly  spreads  over  a  large  area, 
inducing  poor  wretches  to  walk  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  see  him,  who  would 
certainly  never  have  stirred  fi-om  their  villages  if  they  had  merely 
heard  that  some  white  foreigners  were  telling  people  in  the  streets  of 
a  distant  city  of  a  new  rehgion,  and  how  much  better  it  was  than 
heathenism. 

The  most  suitable  spots  for  Medical  Missions  are  usually  thickly 
populated  cities  or  districts,  where  little  or  no  competent  advice  is 
procurable  by  the  common  people.  China  abounds  in  such  localities, 
and  m  India,  though  Government  hospitals  are  pretty  numerous,  there 
are  plenty  of  districts  where  a  mission  one  would  not  be  superfluous 
In  uncivilised  countries,   such   as    East    Africa   and    Patagonia,   the 
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mission  staff  should  not  be  left  without  medical  assistance  for  them- 
selves j  besides,  in  such  places  there  is  an  unusually  good  opening  for  a 
Medical  Mission,  as  the  natives  are  sure  to  be  greatly  impressed  by  the 
result  of  even  the  simplest  operation.  Generally  speaking,  a  Medical 
Mission  forms  an  excellent  pioneering  agency.*  Bishop  McDougal, 
when  he  first  went  to  Borneo,  found  that  his  being  a  surgeon  enabled 
him  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  natives  before  he  knew  much  of  their 
language. 

In  some  places  a  clerical  missionary,  wjth  some  little  medical 
knowledge,  with  perhaps  the  help  of  a  "  Zenana  lady,"  who  has  been  in 
sl  hospital  for  a  few  months,  starts  a  little  dispensary,  and  many  sufferers 
prefer  going  there  to  attending  the  regular  Government  hospital, 
because  they  know  they  will  be  seen  by  the  Sahib  himself,  and  will  not 
be  left  to  the  native  assistants.  These  agencies  may  be  very  useful  if 
judiciously  conducted — />.,  if  the  missionary  has  sufficient  knowledge 
to  enable  him  to  refuse  to  treat  serious  cases,  or  those  which  he  does 
not  understand.  He  can  sometimes,  by  making  friends  with  the 
Government  surgeon,  get  valuable  help  from  him.  There  is  always  a 
question  in  cases  of  this  kind,  whether  "  a  little  knowledge  is  or  is  not  a 
•dangerous  thing."  I  must  confess  that  my  own  feeling  is  that  where 
thorough  knowledge  is  unattainable,  the  next  best  thing  is  a  little  know- 
ledge, always  supposing  that  this  *'  little  knowledge  "  is  genuine  of  its 
kind,  and  above  all  that  it  is  not  mistaken  by  its  possessor  for  a  full 
-acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  Government  of  India  recognise  this 
principle,  and  in  small  places  give  half-trained  doctors  charge  of 
clispensaries.  It  is  important,  however,  that  no  one  without  a  diploma 
should  allow  natives  to  think  him  a  doctor.  The  mere  fact  of  his  giving 
medicine  will  not  cause  them  to  do  so,  for  all  Europeans  give  more  or 
less  in  out  of  the  way  parts  of  India. 

However  useful  such  dispensaries  may   be,   both  for  therapeutical 
purposes  and  for  attracting  and  attaching  people  to  the  mission  centre 
they  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as,  strictly  speaking.  Medical  Missions. 

By  these,  I  understand  establishments  under  a  fully  qualified  sur- 
_geon,  where  patients  with  the  most  serious  maladies  can  be  given  the 
benefits  of  all  that  the  science  and  art  of  l\ealing  can  do  for  them. 
Some  kind  of  a  hospital  is  indispensable,  especially  for  operation 
<:ases,  and  these  will  usually  form  an  important  feature.  It  is  indeed 
by  successfully  operating  on  what  to  the  natives  are  incurable 
-diseases  that  the  Medical  Missionary  will  chiefly  attract  patients 
from  long  distances.  I  know  that  some  of  the  poor  creatures  I 
saw  in  Kashmir  came  four  or  five  days'  journey  to  the  mission 
hospital. 

Church  societies  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the 
^rcat  value  of  Medical  Missions. 

The  society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  opened  dispensaries 
in  many  places,  e,  ^.,  at  Tounghoo,  in  the  diocese  of  Rangoon, 
Poona,  in  that  of  Bombay,  Ramnad  and  Nazareth,  in  South,  India, 
Delhi  and  Kurmaul.  But  although  several  of  the  clergy  have  some 
knowledge  of  medicine,  gained  at  St.  Augustine's  College  or  elsewhere, 
very  few  of  them  are  qualified  surgeons.  Among  these  few,  how- 
ever, must  be  mentioned  Bishop  McDougal,  formerly  of  Borneo,  Bishop 
Callaway,  of  Kaffraria,  and  Bishop  Strachan,  of  Rangoon.    The  Church 
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Missionary  Society  has  now  twelve  qualified  medical  men,  two  of  whom 
are  ordained.  They  are  stationed  in  the  Santal  countr)',  the  Punjab^ 
Kashmir,  Fuhkein,  Hanchow,  East  Africa,  Gaza  in  Palestine,  and 
British  Columbia.  In  addition  to  these  twelve,  two  native  clergjinen  have 
Indian  qualifications.  One  of  them,  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  Tank, 
has  by  his  medical  skill  obtained  such  respect  amongst  the  Wajoris  on 
the  Afghan  frontier,  that  he  is  said  to  be  the  only  foreigner  who  can  go 
through  the  Gumal  Pass  without  risking  his  life ;  and  wherever  he  goes 
he  preaches,  the  gospel  faithfully  to  his  patients,  and  to  all  who  come 
with  them.  Other  Church  societies,  as  the  South  American 
Missionary  Society,  the  Universities  Mission  in  East  Africa,  and 
the  Cambridge  Mission  at  Delhi,  have  also  shown  themselves 
anxious  to  make  use  of  medical  agency  for  assisting  their  spiritual 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  old  established  Edinburgh  Medical  Society,  there 
is  now  a  Medical  Missionary  Association  in  London,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Lockhart,  formerly  Medical  Missionary  in  China,  and  Dr.  Bums 
Thomson,  formerly  of  Edinburgh.  Both  these  societies  employ  their 
funds  principally  in  aiding  the  Medical  Missions  of  other  societies. 
They  each  publish  a  Magazine,  from  which  most  interesting  details  can 
be  learned. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  views  held  concerning  a  Medical 
Missionary's  mode  of  work.  All,  however,  agree  in  considering  it 
necessary  that  he  should  be  a  qualified  practitioner,  the  more  skilful  the 
better.  But  before,  and  above  all,  that  he  should  possess  a  missionary 
spirit,  and  have  for  his  main  object  the  conversion  of  souls,  not  to 
formal  Christianity  only,  but  to  aiiving  faith  in  Christ. 

It  is  contended  by  some,  that  in  order  to  utilize  the  services  of  a 
Medical  Missionary  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  he  should  give  him- 
self up  entirely  to  his  professional  work,  leaving  all  the  preaching  and 
teaching  to  be  done  by  the  clerical  brethren  of  the  Mission  and  their 
catechists.  There  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  only  too  much  temptation 
to  sink  the  missionary  character  in  that  of  the  successful  surgeon,  and  I 
think  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  to  be  strongly  deprecated. 
However  exalted  a  work  healing  the  sick  may  be,  the  Medical  Missionary 
does  not  go  out  merely  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  all  Medical 
Missionaries  should  be  ordained,  and  carry  on  the  whole  spiritual 
as  well  as  the  medical  work  of  their  station.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, to  me,  that  since  one  profession  is  as  much  as  most  men  can 
fairly  master,  much  less  practice,  in  cases  of  this  kind  there  would  be  a 
probability  of  the  medical  work  being,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  put  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  doctor,  unless  he  be  a  man  of  unusual  ability, 
becoming  somewhat  "  rusty."  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  clergy- 
man, with  the  multitudinous  calls  upon  his  time  and  energy  that  a 
pastoral  charge  entails,  can  be  as  skilful  an  operating  surgeon,  say,  as  a 
layman-  who  is  constantly  doing  and  thinking  about,  and,  let  me  add, 
praying  over  his  professional  work.  Still,  some  Medical  Missionaries 
find  a  great  relief  in  the  change  of  labour  which  Sunday  services  and 
bazaar  preaching  imply,  and  I  do  not  think  a  hard  and  fast  rule  about 
ordination  should  be  laid  down.  We  should,  I  consider,  trust  Xo 
God  the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance  in  each  case.    There  are,  too,  stations^ 
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where  it  is  impossible  to  place  more  than  one  missionary,  and  in  such 
cases  a  clerical  doctor  would  be  very  valuable. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  doctor  should  be  a  layman,  so  that 
the  spiritual  oversight  of  a  native  church  could  not  well  be  forced 
upon  him,  but  yet  that  he  should  act  as  evangelist  to  a  considerable 
extent  among  his  own  patients.  The  plan  I  adopted  myself  was  to 
limit  the  number  of  out-patients  days  to  three  a  week,  and  the 
number  of  patients  seen  each  time  to  100.  These  were  placed  seated 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hospital,  and,  as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  the 
morning,  a  short  (>assage  was  read  and  explained  to  them  by  a  clerical 
missionary  or  the  catechist,  or,  after  I  had  learned  a  little  Hindustani, 
by  myself.  Prayer  was  then  offered,  and,  while  I  was  seeing  the  patients 
one  by  one  in  an  enclosed  portion  of  the  verandah,  the  catechist  went 
about  amongst  those  who  were  waiting  their  turn,  showing  large  pictures 
of  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  talking  freely  with  the  people 
about  Him.  Later  in  the  day  I  had  time  for  studying  the  language  and 
visiting  the  in-patients.  The  alternate  days  I  reserved  for  performing 
operations  and  examining  cases  which  required  time.  Had  I  been  fully 
conversant  with  the  language,  or  rather  languages,  I  should  have  been 
able  to  speak  to  the  patients,  especially  the  in-door  ones,  individually 
about  salvation  through  Christ. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  I  think,  that  the  same  mouth  which 
gives  the  advice  and  hope  which  the  afflicted  ones  have  come  to  seek, 
should  proclaim  the  good  news  of  rest  for  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  in 
that  Saviour  whom  the  speaker  himself  loves  and  serves.  It  is,  I 
believe,  found  that  the  spiritual  opportunities  are  far  greater  in  those 
mission  hospitals  where  the  doctor  takes  part  in  the  evangelistic  work 
than  in  those  where  he  leaves  it  entirely  to  others. 

I  may  remark  here  that  I  do  not  think  it  well  to  compel  patients,  who 
come  to  a  mission  dispensary,  to  listen  to  the  preaching,  or  even  to  put 
any  pressure  upon  them  to  do  so  against  their  will.  My  experience  was 
that  they  very  seldom  absented  themselves  during  the  address,  but  when 
they  did  so  I  attended  to  them  just  as  I  did  to  the  others. 

It  is  probably  well  known  to  my  hearers  that  the  women  in  India  are 
all,  except  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  classes,  secluded  in  women's  quarters 
or  Zenanas.     No  adult  male  native  or  European,  except  a  very  near 
relative,  is  allowed  to  see  them,  and  when  they  are  ill  they  have  no  One 
to  help  them  except  ignorant  superstitious  nurses.     Most  of  them  would 
rather  die  than   be  seen  by  a  man.    These  poor  ladies  are  mostly 
uneducated,  and  their  time  must  hang  very  heavily  on  their  hands. 
They  are  only  too  glad  to  welcome  a  missionary  lady  who  will  read  and 
talk  with  them  and  their  children.     In  cases  of  illness  she  is  appealed  to 
for  advice  and  help,  so  that  any  female  missionary  with  medical  know- 
ledge has  immense  influence  for  good.     How  much  more  if  she  is  a 
fully  qualified  medical  woman!     Here  a  large  question  or  series  of 
questions  presents  itself.     Should  lady  missionaries  be  trained  in  nursing 
and  medical  knowledge  before  going  out  ?     Is  a  little  training  of  any  use 
at  all  ?  And  finally,  if  nothing  less  than  a  medical  diploma  is  required,  is 
it  fitting  for  a  lady  to  pass  through  all  the  details  of  professional  study  at 
all  ?     Here,  again,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  a  little  genuine  knowledge, 
such  as  could  be  picked  up  in   one  of  the  institutions  established 
for  this  purpose,  or  in  almost  any  hospital,  would  be  better  than  total 
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ignorance.  For  instance,  a  well-educated  and  trained  midwife  can 
frequently  save  much  suffering,  and  sometimes  life  itself.  A  fully 
qualified  lady  doctor  could,  of  course,  do  much  more  than  an  amateur 
nurse,  in  the  same  way  that  a  qualified  medical  man  can  do  more  than  a 
clergyman  who  has  picked  up  a  smattering  of  medicine.  No  unqualified 
persons  should,  of  course,  attempt  serious  operations,  and  in  medical 
cases  they  would  naturally  confine  themselves  to  the  use  of  simple  non- 
poisonous  drugs.  Under  these  circumstances,  their  patients  would  have 
far  greater  chances  of  recovery,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort,  than  if  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  native  nurses  ;  this,  as 
I  have  said,  being  the  only  alternative. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  ladies  studying  medicine  thoroughly 
is  not  one  for  discussion  here.  As  many  ladies  have  gained  diplomas, 
and  are  already  practising,  all  question  of  their  capacity  for  doing  so  is 
set  at  rest.  I  think  I  may  say  that  when  the  general  question  of  lady 
doctors  was  discussed  some  years  ago,  the  majority  of  the  profession, 
while  it  utterly  disapproved  of  ladies  studying  in  medical  schools  with 
men,  and  though  it  could  not  consider  medical  study  and  practice 
desirable  occupations  for  ladies,  had  nevertheless  no  wish  to  throw  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  might  wish  it,  studying  in  a  medical 
school  by  themselves,  and  receiving  a  legal  qualification  to  practise. 
There  is  now  an  admirably  conducted  female  medical  school  in  London, 
and  an  ordinary  diploma  can  be  obtained  from  the  Dublin  College  of 
Physicians,  also  medical  and  other  degrees  of  the  highest  class  from  the 
University  of  London.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  by  ladies, 
before  entering  on  the  study  of  medicine,  that  they  must  go  through  the 
whole  course  exactly  as  men  do  ;  they  must  not  think  they  can  confine 
themselves  to  female  diseases,  but  must  be  prepared  for  everything, 
however  distasteful  it  may  be  to  them.  If  any  lady,  however,  is 
willing  to  overcome  her  natural  feelings  for  the  sake  of  being  a 
blessing  to  the  poor  women  in  India,  I  would  heartily  wish  her  God 
speed  i  and  say  to  her  that  she  has  a  glorious  field  of  work  before  her, 
for  she  will  gain  entrance  into  homes  where  nothing  but  the  darkest 
superstition  and  idolatry  reign,  and  her  influence  for  good  there  will  be 
simply  incalculable,  for,  if  she  can  lead  the  women  to  Christ,  the 
children  will  follow,  and  in  a  few  generations  India  may  cease  to  be 
heathen. 

With  regard  to  the  necessary  training  of  Medical  Missionaries.  The 
minimum  time  for  medical  study  for  either  men  or  women  is  four  years, 
previous  to  which  an  examination  in  general  knowledge,  such  as  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  local  examination,  must  have  been  passed.  For 
men  there  is  a  large  choice  of  medical  schools,  and  an  admirable 
institution  in  Edinburgh  for  Medical  Missionary  students.  For  women 
there  is  only  one  medical  school — the  London  one.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  a  University  training  and  degree  would  be  most  desirable.  This,  of 
course,  implies  more  study,  and  usually  a  longer  time  than  an  ordinary 
diploma,  thus  entailing  more  expense;  but  many  facilities  are  now 
offered,  especially  perhaps  at  Cambridge.  The  fees  at  the  largest  London 
medical  schools  usually  amount  to  more  than  ;^i3o  for  the  whole 
course,  but  in  the  smaller  schools,  and  in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  they  are  a  good  deal  less.  Living  is,  of  course,  in 
addition  to  this.    Altogether  it*  could  not  be  managed  without  great 
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pinching  for  less  than  jQ$oo,  Missionary  societies  often  give  some 
assistance  towards  this,  and  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society 
provides  a  home  and  training  school,  where  students  may  see 
something  of  Medical  Mission  work  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
city.  After  the  diplomas  are  obtained  it  is  well  to  take  the  post 
of  house-surgeon  for  six  months  at  least,  so  that  some  practical 
experience  may  be  gained,  as  well  as  self-reliance  in  emergencies.  A 
Medical  Missionary  has,  as  a  rule,  to  undertake  single-handed  the  most 
difficult  and  anxious  cases.  He  cannot  tell  a  patient  with  a  cancer 
to  go  and  get  a  second  opinion  about  having  it  removed.  He 
must  decide  himself,  operate  himself,  and  if  anything  goes  wrong,  get 
out  of  the  difficulty  himself.  I  mean,  of  course,  with  no  human 
counsellor. 

In  the  case  of  a  lady  doctor  in  India,  she  must  expect  to  be 
thrown  even  more  upon  her  own  resources  than  a  man.  He  may 
get  a  qualified  native,  or  perhaps  a  friendly  Government  surgeon,  to 
help  him  sometimes,  but  unless  she  can  find  another  lady  doctor  she 
can  call  no  one  in  consultation,  for  her  patients,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
would  rather  die  than  be  seen  by  a  man.  And  she  may  be  obliged  to 
perform  an  operation  of  the  utmost  difficulty  in  a  stuffy  little  Zenana, 
with  no  one  she  can  trust  to  give  chloroform  or  even  to  sponge  the 
wound.  It  will  thus  be  evident  how  important  it  is  that  the  training  of 
Medical  Missionaries  should  be  thorough  and  complete.  I  would  urge 
upon  societies  the  importance  of  seeing  well  to  this,  not  being  content 
with  the  mere  possession  of  diplomas.  The  Government  of  India, 
beside  putting  candidates  for  the  medical  service  through  a  stiff 
competitive  examination,  sends  them  to  undergo  a  special  course  of 
instruction  at  Netley.  If  Medical  Missionary  candidates  were  more 
numerous,  and  the  funds  of  the  societies  in  a  more  prosperous  con- 
dition, they  might  perhaps  be  able  to  do  something  of  the  same  kind. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  hope  all  Missionary  societies  will 
take  the  question  of  medical  agency  more  than  ever  into  consideration, 
and  may  God  grant  abundant  blessing  both  on  the  medical  and 
evangelistic  labours  of  those  who  go  forth. 


ADDRESS. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Victoria,  Hong  Kong. 

I  AM  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  a  Medical  Missionary,  but  as  I  have  been  connected 
with  Church  of  England  missionary  work  in  China  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  can 
testify  to  the  great  need  of  medical  conjointly  with  evangelistic  efforts  in  that  land,  I 
have  been  asked  to  occupy  a  few  minutes  in  commending  such  efforts  to  your  prayers 
and  help.  There  are  three  special  reasons  why  Medical  Missionary  work,  whether  of 
male  or  female  doctors, 'is  peculiarly  adapted  to  advance  the  cause  of  evangelisation  in 
China.  I.  The  first  is  the  intensely  strong  prejudices  of  the  Chinese.  They  are  prejudiced 
not  only  against  our  religion,  but  against  ourselves.  This  prejudice  amounts  in  many 
cases  to  actual  hostility.  It  is  the  hostility  perhaps  of  race,  certainly  of  ignorance  and 
unwillingness  to  learn  what  our  character  really  is.     This  forms  an  immense  barrier 
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against  personal  and  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  and  especially  against  oar  exerting 
a  religious  influence  upon  them.  We  are  to  the  Chinese  only  **  foreign  devils.*'  Their 
pride  is  another  source  of  this  prejudice.  The>'  believe  China  to  be  the  centre  of 
civilisation,  and  will  not  acknowledge  that  foreign  barbarians  can  have  anything  lo 
teach  them.  Medical  Missions  let  in  new  light  on  such  ignorance  and  pride,  and  pre- 
pare  the  way  for  the  best  Light  of  all.  Medical  missionaries,  male  or  female, 
are  the  proper  pioneers  of  the  Church  in  such  a  land.  2.  The  second  reason 
is  that  the  Chinese  are  destitute  of  rational  medicine  and  rational  medical  treat- 
ment. They  have  acquired  by  the  long  experience  of  ages  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  herbs  and  other  natural  remedies  in  cases  of 
ordinary  sickness,  but  they  have  no  real  system  of  medicine.  They  have  no  medical 
colleges,  no  Government  diplomas^  no  official  authorisation  of  any  sort  Theie 
is  no  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and,  of  course,  no  surgery.  It  is  the  ambition  of  a 
Chinaman,  almost  a  part  of  his  religion,  to  die  with  his  body  complete  as  he  receired 
it  from  his  parents.  To  appear  in  the  other  world  without  a  limb  would  be  to  obtain 
the  position  of  a  criminal.  In  places  where  we  have  established  hospitals,  until  they 
are  taught  the  benefit  of  it  and  have  acquired  confidence  in  us,  they  would  rather 
die  than  submit  to  a  surgical  operation.  Their  medicines  often  consist  of  the  most 
fearful  decoctions.  I  cannot  give  you  a  list  of  the  dread  mysteries  of  a  Chinese 
druggist's  shop,  but  you  may  judge  what  some  of  them  are  likely  to  be  when  I 
mention  that  cockroaches,  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  dragons*  teeth,  pearls, 
decrs*  horns,  etc.  are  considered  valuable  medicines.  So  tiger  skins,  and  fossil 
bones  of  tigers,  and  other  substances  of  the  kind  are  sold  and  eaten  as  good  tonics. 
Under  such  circumstances  of  ignorance  and  superstition  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
mortality  of  China  is  supposed  to  be  very  heavy.  It  is  said  that  the  daily  mortality 
amounts  to  33,000.  When  an  epidemic  breaks  out  the  people  die  by  hundreds.  The 
only  remedy  in  time  of  plague  or  pestilence  that  they  know,  is  to  organise  a  series  of 
Buddhistic  services  to  expel  the  evil  spirits  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  calamity.  We  in  England  have  had  our  own  age  of  superstition  and 
ignorance  with  reference  to  the  causes  of  disease  and  the  remedies.  The  light  of 
heaven  has  shone  in  on  our  darkness  and,  under  the  influence  of  a  free  and  pure 
Christianity,  medical  science  has  long  been  teaching  us  how  to  mitigate  suffering  and 
save  life.  The  helpless  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  the  face  of  disease  or  physical 
suffering  is  surely,  in  the  light  of  th;:  Life  of  Christ,  a  call  to  us  to  give  them  a  share  of 
the  blessing  that  God  has  given  us.  3.  The  third  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  the  Chinese  suffer  directly  or  indirectly  from  opium  smoking,  which 
habit,  if  not  actually  introduced,  has  been  intensely  aggravated  by  the  way  in  which  we 
have  in  the  past  forced,  and  in  one  sense  may  be  said  to  be  still,  forcing  our  Indiao 
opium  into  China.  I  intend  to  say  nothing  about  the  traffic,  but  I  wish  to  direct  yoor 
attention  to  the  personal  suflering  that  opium  causes  which  calls  for  relief  by  oor 
Medical  Missions.  Where  opium-smoking  has  become  a  confirmed  habit,  its  cure  is 
extremely  difficult,  but  in  cases  of  almost  the  worst  kind,  our  hospitals  have  been  the 
means  of  efiecting  a  cure,  while  our  teaching  has  been  blest  to  the  saving  of  spirit  as 
well  as  body.  One  missionary  in  Hankow  speaks  of  a  man  who  had  been  an  opion 
smoker  for  twenty  years,  and  who  at  the  time  when  the  missionary  became  acquainted 
with  him  was  more  like  a  ghost  than  a  man.  After  attending  the  services  for  sooe 
time  he  became  deeply  convinced  of  sin  and  very  anxious  to  join  the  Church.    He 
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knew  that  he  coald  not  be  admitted  whilst  smoking  opium,  but  he  was  afraid  that  the 
attempt  to  break  off  the  habit  would  cost  him  his  life.     At  length  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  come  to  the  hospital  and  be  cured.     The  experiment  was  almost  too  much  for  his 
worn-out  constitution.     *'  Were  it  not  for  my  desire  to  become  a  Christian,"  he  said, 
'*  I  should  never  think  of  enduring  this  suffering."    He  was  urged  to  persevere  in 
dependence  on  the  help  of  a  sympathising  Saviour.     A  few  days  later  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  hospital,  cured,  as  be  himself  said,  in  body  and  souL     '*  I  am  a  new  man," 
were  his  words,  "  I  have  been  born  again.     Formerly  I  was  a  demon.     Now  I  am  a 
man."    Soon  after  he  began  to  work  for  Christ,  and  continued  faithful  unto  death. 
A  Medical  Missionary,  who  was  sixteen  years  in  charge  of  a  hospital  at  Swatow  says  ; 
"  I  remember  a  well-to-do  Chinaman  from  a  distant  village  who  came  to  the  hospital. 
He  was  one  of  the  literary  class  and  a  confirmed  opium  smoker.     After  being  with 
us  for  some  time,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  freed  from  the  use  of  opium.    We 
attempted  to  cure  him  of  the  habit,  but  such  hold  had  it  got  of  him  that  in  the  course 
of  the  treatment  he  was  reduced  to  death's  door  ;  and  to  save  his  life  after  he  had 
suffered  great  torment,  we  were  obliged  to  let  him  have  the  opium-pipe  again.     In 
proof  of  his  deep  sense  of  the  misery  which  the  opium  had  caused  him  and  his  family, 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  get  a  little  strength  after  resuming  the  use  of  the  opium,  he 
begged  me  to  try  once  again  if  I  could  cure  him  of  the  habit.     I  said  to  him — 
"  Graduate,  we  have  tried  already,  and  you  were  almost  dead.     We  cannot  venture 
it."    His  reply  was,  "  Teacher,  whether  I  live,  or  whether  I  die,  I  wish  you  to  try  to 
cure  me  of  it.    I  take  all  the  risk."     He  had  with  him  a  grown-up  son  who  was 
listening  to  his  words ;  so  I  said  that  on  that  understanding  I  would  again  make  the 
attempt.    We  did  so,  and  by  exceedingly  careful  nursing,  along  with  the  use  of 
remedies,  but  not  without  great  suffering  on  his  part  and  a  close  run  for  his  life,  he 
recovered  and  was  able  to  do  without  his  opium.     The  number  of  opium  smokers  in 
large  cities  on  the  coast  is  something  enormous.    In  some  places  it  is  calculated  that 
50  per  cent,  of  the  adult'  males  smoke.     Our  name  is  inseparably  mixed  up  with  all 
the  suffering  that  this  means  both  to  the  smokers  and  those  dependent  on  them.     The 
people  are  in  many  places  firmly  convinced  that  the  missionaries  are  connected  with 
the  importation  of  opium  into  China.    They  believe,  whatever  the  facts  of  the  case 
may  be,  that  it  came  first  from  India — that  is  to  them  England — and  that  we  fought 
with  China  solely  because  the  Government  wanted  to  forbid  our  opium.     In  many 
cases  the  only  foreigner  the  people  see  is  the  missionary,  and  he  has  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  odium.     No  amoimt  of  explanation  will  take  away  the  impression  that  exists  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.     The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  them  a  practical  proof 
of  the  falseness  of  their  impression  as  regards  the  missionary  by  establishing  hospitals 
in  connection  with  our  missions.    There  are  only  twelve  hospitals  in  connection  with 
all  our  missions  in  China,  English  and  American.     Only  two  of  these  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England.     The  increase  of  Medical  Missions  ought  to  be  the  immediate 
outcome  of  the  agitation  against  the  traffic.    We  must  not  allow  that  agitation  to 
evaporate  in  mere  sentimental  talk  or  empty  denunciation,  or  even  in  petitions  to  the 
Government.     Whatever  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  traffic,  the  sufferers  in  China  need 
NOW  our  medical  help  so  far  as  we  can  give  it  to  them,  and  our  missionaries  have  a 
right  to  be  supplied  with  the  only  practical  protest  they  can  point  to  against  our 
national  connection  with  the  trade.     And  may  I  clinch  this  appeal  by  asking  you  to 
help  me  in  an  effort  I  am  making  to  found  a  new  Medical  Mission  in  a  newly  opened 
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port  in  my  diocese  of  South  China.  The  opening  of  it  was  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  murder  of  Augustus  Margary.  It  has  no  Christian  mission  from  any  of  the 
Churches  of  Christendom,  except  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  opens  the  door  of  access 
into  the  province  in  which  the  semi-Christian  Taiping  rebellion  arose  thirty  years  ag«v 
Its  name — Pakhoi — is  unknown  in  our  Geographies,  but  it  represents  in  the  regions 
near  it  millions  of  unevangelised  Chinese,  who  know  us  only  by  our  Manchester  goods, 
or  Birmingham  wares,  or  Indian  opium.  As  a  missionary,  I  have  given  my  life  to 
China :  as  a  Missionary  Bishop  I  was  commissioned  at  my  consecration  "  to  hold  up  the 
weak,  heal  the  sick^  bind  up  the  broken,  bring  again  the  outcasts,  seek  the  lost  **  in  the 
region  entrusted  to  me.  I  seem  to  have  a  double  claim  to  ask  for  the  help  of  the 
Church  which  sent  me  forth,  and  without  which  I  can  do  nothing  to  extend  the  work 
in  the  r^ons  beyond  those  already  occupied.  I  hope  to  begin  next  year  by  the 
liberality  of  a  few  friends  with  a  Native  Medical  Mission ;  but  the  native  needs  the 
foreigner  to  superintend,  direct  and  energise.  I  want  the  English  Missionary-hearted 
Medical  man.  I  want  the  funds  to  support  him.  The  Church  Missionary  Society, 
the  only  Church  Society  in  the  Diocese,  has  not  the  funds  to  do  more  for  China  than 
they  are  already  doing,  consistently  with  supplying  the  wants  of  other  mission  fields. 
I  appeal  to  the  Church  at  large.  I  will  gladly  send  my  circular  to  any  one  who  may 
be  moved  to  help  this  effort.*  Woman's  Work  I  must  treat,  for  want  of  time,  as 
Woman's  Medical  Work.  All  .that  has  been  said  about  the  need  of  Male  Medical 
Missions  is  applicable  with  greater  force  to  Female  Medical  Missions.  In  China  there 
•are  from  150  to  175  millions  of  girls  and  women  ;  for  the  most  part  they  are  utterly 
ignorant,  and  so  they  are  the  very  strength  of  superstition  and  idolatry  in  the  land. 
As  a  rule,  girls  are  not  taught  to  read.  It  is  supposed  that  one  woman  in  10,000 
may  be  able  to  read.  The  women  of  the  higher  classes  are  kept  very  much  secluded, 
■And  even  if  we  could  easily  get  at  them,  it  is  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Chinese 
that  a  male  missionary  should  hold  communication  with  them.  This  difficulty  b 
increased  ten  thousandfold  when  medical  help  is  needed  and  there  is  no  female  medical 
missionary.  And  yet  the  sufferings  of  these  Chinese  women  must  in  multitudes  of 
«ases  be  very  great :  easily  relieved  by  our  remedies,  could  they  but  be  applied  ;  and 
if  they  could  be  applied,  they  would  certainly  be  the  means,  under  God,  of  opening 
the  door  to  the  very  class  in  all  China  whom  it  is  most  important  to  interest  and 
influence.  Until  the  women  are  reached,  nothLog  can  be  considered  as  permanently 
accomplished.  And  yet,  who  is  to  reach  the  women  of  China  to  influence  them  on 
the  side  of  Christianity  but  the  Christian  woman?  And  no  one  will  do  it  so 
«fiectually  as  the  Christian  nudical  woman.  The  employment  to  any  large  extent  of 
Male  Medical  Missions  in  evangelising  the  heathen  is  only  of  recent  date.  Female 
Medical  Missions  are  hardly  yet  fairly  set  agoing.  England  has  begun  them  in 
India,  but  we  have  no  English  medical  ladies  in  China.  The  Americans  are  in 
■advance  of  us.  They  sent  the  first  female  medical  missionary  to  China  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  and  they  have  now  three  distinct  Female  Medical  Missions  in  the  country. 
As  it  is  impossible  in  the  time  allotted  to  me  to  enlarge  on  this  point,  I  will  conclude 
by  mentioning  an  incident,  which  may  be  unknown  to  many  here,  which  shows  the 
importance  of  all  medical  missionary  work  by  the  honour  put  upon  Female  Medical 
Missions.       Two  or  three  years  ago,  in  Tientsin,  the  wife  of  Li  Hung  Chang* 
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Viceroy  of  the  Metropolitan  Province,  and,  practically,  Prime  Minister  of  China, 
was  dangerously  ill.       Native  doctors  were    called  in,   and    they    proceeded    to 
administer  to  her  the  medicines  which  were  the  rarest  and  most  expensive.     As  this 
treatment  did  not  succeed,  they  informed    her   husband  that  they  could  suggest 
nothing  else,  except  perhaps  to  repeat  the  process.     His  Excellency  was  disgusted, 
and  dismissed  them  all.     He  then  took  the  bold  step  of  calling  in  a  foreign  physician 
belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  Society.     He  found  that  the  case  required  treat- 
ment which,  in  the  face  of  Chinese  prejudice,  he  could  not  venture  to  administer,  but, 
by  permission  of  the  Viceroy,  he  invited  a  medical  lady — an  American  missionary — 
Miss  Dr.  Howard,  to  assist  him.     She  came  from  Peking,  took  up  her  quarters  in 
the   Yamen  or  official  residence,  and  undertook  the  case  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Mackenzie.      Gradually  the  ailment  of  Lady  Li  yielded  to  the  remedies  applied. 
Miss  Howard  was  at  once  called  to  attend  the  families  of  other  high  officials,  and  the 
result  was  that  she  took  up  her  permanent  abode  in  Tientsin,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
exercising  Christian  influence,  she  might  avail  herself  of  the  remarkable  openings 
among  the  official  classes,  whose  doors  to  foreigners  had  hitherto  been  hermetically 
sealed.     The  immediate  result  was  that  the  Viceroy  provided  a  place  in  one  of  the 
temples  of  the  city  for  a  dispensary,  which  he  placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
paying  all  the  expenses  himself;  and  similar  apartments  were  provided  for  Miss 
Howard,  Lady  Li  undertaking  to  pay  all  the  expenses.     By  last  mail  from  China  I 
heard  that  Lady  Li  gives  Miss  Howard  regularly  a  sum  equal  to  about  ;f  30  a  month 
— ^a  donation  of  between  ;£'300  and  ;f400  a  year.      And  all  this  is  given  by  these 
exalted  personages,  who  are  heathen,  in  aid  of  Christian  Medical  Missions  ;  for  it  is. 
distinctly  understood  that  evangelising  goes  on  in  connection  with  the  medical  work 
so  supported.      Such  is  the  cheering  result  of  the  American  attempt  to  establish 
Female  Medical  Missions  in  China.     Could  we  ask  for  a  greater  encouragement  to- 
commence  English  Female  Medical  Missions  to  that  land  ?    Woman's  Work  !    The 
field  is  large,  the  door  is  open — ^but  where  are  the  women  to  do  the  work  ?    In 
addition  to  the  wives  of  the  missionaries,  there  are  only  some  sixty  or  seventy  single 
ladies  at  work  in  all  the  missions,  not  half-a*dozen  of  whom  are  medical  ladies.     I 
can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  female  workers  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
China — not  one  medical  woman  amongst  them.      Is  that  all  that  the  Church  of 
England,  which,  by  the  appearance  of  our  congregations,  seems  to  be  so  rich  in 
pious  women,  can  afford  for  the  women  of  China?    I  appeal  to  you,  my  sisters,  on 
behalf  of  those  suflfering  millions.     There  may  be  here,  there  certainly  are  scattered 
up  and  do^vn  in  our  land,  many  godly,  well-educated  women,  who,  if  they  had  the 
will,  might  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  or  the  medical  missionary. 
It  is  the  will  that  is  wanting,  not  the  ability,  in  our  Englishwomen,   for  either 
department,  even  with  a  strange  language  to  leara.      A  Christian  woman  is  the 
standing  miracle  of  Christianity  !     She  owes  everything  to  Christ.     What  are  the 
majority  of  our  English  churchwomen  doing  for  Him,  either  at  home  or  abroad  t 
Everyone  here  knows  what  an  immense  amount  of  the  lady-power  of  England,  and 
especially  of  the  young-lady-power,  is  running  to  waste,  which,  if  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  energised  by  the  love  of  Christ,  might  be  utilised  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  world.     Many,  it  is  true,  engage  in  Christian  work  "at  home  ;  in  many  places, 
I  believe,  they  are  almost  too  numerous,  and  overlap — perhaps  hinder  each  other's 
work.     Few  of  our  churchwomen  can  face  the  sacrifice  involved  in  joining,  alone. 
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the  Foreign  Mission  Service.  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  come  out  to  China  by  docens ; 
Nonconformist  ladies  come  too  in  large  numbers.  Where  are  our  Church  of  England 
women  ?  Parents  shrink  from  giving  up  their  daughters  for  the  work  :  the  climate  is 
so  unhealthy  I  the  distance  so  great !  the  separation  of  friends  too  trying  !  Is  mx 
Christ  worthy  even  of  such  sacrifices  as  these  ?  Yea,  and  of  ten  thousand  more. 
My  sisters,  a  great  door  and  effectual  is  set  wide  open  to  you  in  China.  Will  yoa 
not  avail  yourselves  of  it,  or  try  to  make  others  avail  themselves  of  it,  thoogh 
there  be  many  adversaries? 


DISCUSSION. 
Arthur  Mills,  Esq.,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  London. 

My  only  excuse  for  troubling  you  for  a  few  minutes  is  that  I  have  recently  visited 
New  Zealand,  and  take  some  interest  in  the  missionary  work  there ;  and  I  have  also 
lately  been  to  Norfolk  Island,  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  John  Selwyn,  the  noble  soo 
of  a  noble  father,  late  bishop  of  this  diocese.  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  regret  that 
we  had  not  time  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  interesting  paper  of  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
read  us  a  portion,  and  I  only  hope  it  will  be  printed  in  extenso,*  for  I  am  sure  it  b 
worth  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  cannot  speak  on  the  subject  to  which  he  referred, 
nor  of  those  which  have  been  treated  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  just  addressed  yoa  ; 
I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  one  topic  only.  My  visits  to  the  colonies,  particularly 
those  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  North  American  colonies,  have  impressed 
me  with  this  fact  :  That  in  England  we  rather  suppose  that  when  a  colony  has  a 
diocese  and  a  synod,  we  need  trouble  ourselves  no  further  in  regard  to  missionary 
work  there.  That  is  not  quite  true,  although  it  is  partly  true.  In  New  Zealand* 
where  I  think  there  are  six  dioceses  and  six  synods,  tnere  is  machinery  which  is  no 
doubt  adequate  for  dealing  with  the  European  population,  for  that  population  does 
not  exceed  that  of  Liverpool.  It  is  rather  a  startling  thing  to  find  that  a  country  as 
large  as  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  together,  has  such  a  small  population  as  this. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  is  machinery  enough  in  New  Zealand  to  deal  with  the 
European  population.  That,  no  doubt,  is  the  case,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  with 
re^rd  to  tne  Native  population.  The  Native  population  there  to  be  dealt  with  by 
missionary  effort  number  some  forty  thousand  of  the  noble  Maori  race.  You  must 
remember  that  in  your  colonics,  to  which  you  have  conceded  absolute  independence 
and  control  over  the  Native  population.  The  Governor  of  New  Zealand  (Sir  A. 
Gordon)  sympathised  with  the  Native  population ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  could  do 
exceedingly  little — in  fact  absolutely  nothing — to  put  an  end  to  the  immoral  influences 
to  which  the  Natives  are  subjected.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  I  was  present  not 
long  ago  at  the  funeral  of  a  great  Maori  chief.  What  did  I  see?  I  saw  at  that  funeral 
— a  solemn  occasion  in  which  there  were  hundreds  gathered  together  to  do  honour  to 
the  memory  of  the  chief,  an  ex-cabinet  minister  (I  do  not  mean  of  the  Imperial 
government,  but  of  the  New  Zealand  government),  plying  poor  Maori  women  with 
whisky.  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  by  such  poison  as  that,  that  this  noble  race  has 
been  brought  to  the  degeneracy  and  to  the  falling  off  we  now  witness.  I  mentioned 
what  I  had  seen  to  Sir  A.  Gordon,  and  in  doing  so,  I  could  not  help  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  would  not  be  favoured  by  the  services  of  that  cabinet  minister.  It  is  a 
scandalous  thing  to  think  it  is  possible  that  intelligent  Europeans  can  be  the  instra- 
ments  of  degrading  and  corrupting  the  Native  populations.  We  are  called  upon  at 
home  to  extend  ourselves  in  this  matter.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  Native 
populations  is  very  considerable.  Without  pretending  to  speak  of  South  Africa,  I 
say  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  England — not  tne  duty  of  the  governments,  because  we 
depend  not  upon  governments  or  parliaments,  but  upon  self  organised  associations — 
to  repair  the  evil  which  has  been  done  by  Europeans  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  think  it 
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is  well  that  the  bishop  has  selected  this  subject  for  discussion,  because  he  gives  us  an 
opportunity  of  stating  what  we  consider  the  duty  of  England  to  be  in  the  matter.  I 
will  not  trespass  further  on  your  time,  I  will  only  add  in  the  words  of  my  old  school- 
master. Dr.  Arnold,  "  If  there  be  any  signs,  however  uncertain,  that  we  are  living  in 
the  latest  period  of  the  world's  history,  and  that  no  other  races  remain  behind  to 
perform  what  we  have  neglected,  or  to  restore  what  we  have  ruined,  then  indeed  the 
importance  of  not  wasting  the  time  still  left  to  us  may  well  be  deemed  incalculable. 
When  an  army's  last  reserve  is  called  into  action,  every  single  soldier  knows  that  he 
must  do  his  duty  to  the  utmost,  that  if  he  cannot  win  the  battle  now  he  must  lose  it. 
So  if  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  the  last  reserve  of  the  world,  its  fate  may  be  said  to  be 
in  our  hands.     God's  work  on  earth  will  be  left  undone  if  we  fulfil  it  not.*' 


Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  Cambridge  University 

Missionary,  Delhi. 

I  WISH  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  second  of  the  three  subjects  in  the  paper — ^that  of 
Missionary  Centres.  I  do  so  because  I  happen  to  belong  to  one  of  the  two  missions 
which  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  sent  to  India.  The  question 
we  have  to  consider  I  take  it  is,  whether  it  is  better  that  missionaries  should  be  scat- 
tered in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country — one  here  and  another  there — or  that  they 
should  be  collected  at  particular  places  and  live  together.     We  are  met  at  once  by  a 

auestion  which  has  not  been  touched  upon  in  the  able  paper  you  have  just  heard  on 
le  subject,  namely — Is  it  better  that  if  they  do  live  together,  they  should  be  married 
missionaries,  with  a  house  for  each  family,  or  whether  they  should  be  bachelor  mission- 
aries and  live  together  in  one  house.  That  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
answer  exactly  in  the  way  that  it  may  present  itself  to  you.  Although  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  deprecate  the  great  value  of  presenting  to  the  people  of  India,  the  sight 
of  such  homes  as  you  have  here  in  England — the  purity  and  the  blessedness  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  homes — I  think  from  what  I  have  seen  of  India,  it  would  be  simply  im- 
possible to  reproduce  them  there.  The  question  is  not  between  having  a  number  of 
separate  families,  who  may  eafh  act,  as  it  were,  as  an  example  to  the  people  of  India, 
and  having  bachelor  households,  but  between  having  bachelor  missionaries  living 
together  and  supporting  one  another,  and  married  missionaries  whose  wives  for  a  large 
part  of  the  year  would  be  in  the  hills,  and  whose  children  would  be  in  England.  I 
think  that  for  the  present  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  having  not  a  few  of  such  com- 

fanies  of  bachelor  missionaries  as  have  been  established  by  the  two  Universities, 
believe  that  associated  Missionary  Centres  would  be  of  great  value  at  the  present 
time  in  India.  Associated  missionaries  will  not  feel  all  those  serious  disadvantages, 
which  many  of  them  have  so  deeply  felt  in  the  solitary  lives  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  lead.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  say  one  word  against  those  missionaries 
who,  like  Mr.  Gordon,  who  lost  his  life  at  Candahar,  have  gone  forth  alone  to  preach 
the  Word  of  Christ  in  the  solitary  places  of  the  earth.  But  most  men  find  that  lives 
like  that  are  beyond  them.  A  great  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  said 
to  me  only  last  year — **  I  cannot  spend  more  than  three  weeks  alone  in  Mahommedan 
villages  ?  I  find  it  so  hurtful  to  my  spiritual  life."  There  we  see  one  great  advantage 
of  associated  bodies  of  missionaries.  The  missionary  who  goes  forth  for  a  short  time 
to  wander  among  persons  of  an  alien  race  and  religion  can  come  back  after  a  while  to 
the  company  of  his  fellow  religionists,  there  to  recruit  the  energies  which  have  been 
dissipated  in  his  work.  I  think,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  we 
ought  to  do  something  to  establish  more  missionary  communities  and  brotherhoods 
— and  I  would  say  sisterhoods  too — than  we  have  at  present  in  India.  I  think 
also  missionary  communities  will  have  special  advantages  in  presenting  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  and  the  Mahommedans.  A  short  time  ago  a  Mahommedan, 
whom  I  had  seen  before,  said  to  me  as  I  was  entering  one  of  the  gates  of  Delhi, — 
*•  Why  is  it  that  I  see  you  coming  this  way  every  morning  ?  **  I  replied,  *'  We  have 
Matins  at  this  time,  and  so  you  see  me  coming  down  to  attend  the  service."  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  the  look  of  astonishment  and  pleasure  that  came  over  his  face. 
Mahommedans  and  Hindoos  still  believe  that  they  are  a  much  more  devotional  nation 
than  their  rulers,  that  they  are  the  religious  people  and  we  the  irreligious.  It  is, 
therefore,  particularly  important  to  set  before  them  the  devotional  side  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.     I  know  that  this  is  the  expeiience  of  an  able  missionary  of  the  Church 
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Missionary  Sodetv,  who  is  now  building  a  new  church  near  the  frontier,  and  who  pro- 
poses not  only  to  nave  Matins  and  Evensong  daily,  but  to  have  the  Litany  said  at 
twelve  o'clock.  I  believe  in  many  cases  this  is  the  best  way  in  which  we  can  possibly 
approach  the  followers  of  Islam.  All  controversy  by  itself  does  them  harm  ;  know* 
ledge  that  there  is  a  devotional  life  higher  than  that  which  they  enjoy,  must  draw 
them  towards  us.  They  see  in  the  service  of  our  Church,  put  before  them  in  a  way 
they  can  understand,  many  elements  of  truth  of  which  they  are  ignorant  ;  for  instance, 
no  Mahommedan  believes  in  sin,  because  he  believes  that  God  created  good  and  evil 
in  exactly  the  same  sense,  and  when  he  sees  with  his  eyes  that  the  Christians  in  their 
Church  every  day,  when  they  begin  their  service,  fall  on  their  knees  before  God  and 
say  the  general  confession,  it  makes  him  ask  the  meaning  of  the  act,  txA  he  is  then 
more  likely  to  get  at  your  meaning  than  if  you  preached  him  a  sermon  in  the  noisf 
bazaar.  Now,  community  missions  have  from  their  numbers  much  more  opportunity 
than  the  scattered  missionaries  of  maintaining  regular  religious  ser\'ices.  These  are 
some  of  my  reasons  for  believing  that  community  missions  may  be  of  great  value  at 
present  in  India  and  all  Mahommedan  countries.  I  think  also  that  only  by 
their  means  can  the  necessary  literature  be  produced  which  we  require  in 
India.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  single  man  who  has  all  the  duties  of  a 
mission  thrown  on  him,  can  at  the  same  time  write  books,  and  I  know  that  nothing 
now  is  more  required  in  India  than  books,  both  for  the  education  of  our  Native  cate- 
chists  and  pastors,  and  for  presenting  Christianity  to  Mahommedans  and  Hindoos. 
Much  has  oeen  done  in  this  latter  direction,  but  rather  in  the  way  of  destroying  and 
overthrowing  their  old  faith  than  as  putting  before  them  the  faith  we  hold.  If  I 
had  time,  I  should  like  to  put  before  you  other  reasons  also  for  believing  that  com- 
munity brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  may  do  a  good  work  in  India.  Only  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  we  owe  to  India  as  well  as  to  China  a  debt  for  wrong  we  have  done  her. 
I  do  not  forget  that  we  have  conferred  on  India  countless  benefits,  but  if  you  had  been 
sitting  with  me  in  the  dispensary  of  a  Native  doctor  last  January,  and  had  heard  him 
say,  **  I  tell  you  what  I  would  not  tell  the  people  in  the  bazaar  yonder,  but  the  educa- 
tion I  got  in  the  medical  school  at  Lahore  destroyed  my  belief  in  God  and  my  belief 
in  a  life  after  death,"  I  think  you  would  feel  we  owe  a  duty  to  India  which  nothii^ 
but  our  utmost  exertions,  let  them  take  what  form  they  will,  can  possibly  discbarge. 


The  Rev.  Wm.  Ball  Wright,  Tokio,  Japan. 

I  DESIRE  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  the  first  and  the  third  papers. 
"With  regard  to  the  Organisation  of  Native  Churches  I  can  only  speak  from  ray 
experience  in  Japan,  and  the  missions  in  Japan  are,  of  course,  much  later  in  their 
beginning  than  those  in  India  or  China.  But  although  it  is  only  nine  years  since  it 
was  possible  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Japan — since  the  laws  denouncing  Christianity 
were  done  away  with — it  is  remarkable  what  an  amount  of  work  has  been  done  there. 
With  regard  to  the  organisation  of  churches,  it  must,  I  think,  be  remembered  that 
there  is  to  be  a  great  distinction  drawn  between  missions  amongst  uncivilised  and 
savage  people,  and  those  amongst  a  people  who,  like  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  are  in 
many  respects  more  civilised  than  the  great  mass  of  our  own  people.  It  is  pretty 
clear  to  every  missionary  there  that  the  self-support  of  the  Japanese  churches  will  be 
very  rapid.  In  J?ipan,  we  have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  middle  classes  of  the  country. 
The  upper  classes  cannot  be  reached  yet.  They  are  largely  infidel — ^sceptics — and  they 
are  mixed  up  with  the  politics  of  the  country,  and  with  the  Shinto  belief,  of  which  the 
Emperor  himself  is  the  representative,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
hold  of  them  to  any  great  extent  as  yet.  The  lower  classes  are  generally  superstitious, 
but  the  middle  classes  are  an  intelligent  and  well  educated  set,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  come  forward,  not  only  to  be  baptized  as  Christians,  but  to  spread  the  news  of 
the  Gospel.  There  is  another  matter  to  be  considered.  I  think  that  with  regard  to 
the  Japanese  and  other  Eastern  nations,  while  we  ought  not  to  force  on  them  anything 
that  is  peculiarly  Western  unless  they  take  to  it,  we  ought  to  respect  their  Native 
customs,  and  try  to  adapt  them  to  our  own  Church.  I  will  give  you  one  instance  of 
this.  No  Japanese  receives  the  most  trivial  matter  in  the  way  of  a  present  or  gift  from 
anyone  who  is  his  equal  or  superior,  but  he  puts  it  to  his  forehead.  When  the  Native 
Christians  begin  to  come  to  Holy  Communion  and  receive  the  sacred  emblems,  they 
put  them  to  their  foreheads.  If  I  had  forbidden  them  they  would  have  been 
surprised.     Again,  in  his  own  house  no  Japanese  would  think  of  sitting  in  a  chair. 
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rhey  all  kneel  instead  of  sitting,  and  therefore  to  kneel  in  a  church  is  no  sign  of 
reverence.     When  a  Japanese  wishes  to  show  reverence,  he  either  stands  and  bows  his 
bead,  and  puts  his  hands  together,  or  prostrates  himself.     When  I  have  seen  them  at 
communion  or  "baptism  prostrate  themselves,  overcome  with  a  sense  of  God's  majesty, 
[  have  not  thought  it  right  to  check  them.     With  regard  to  episcopising  the  Native 
churches,  I  do  hope  we  shall  take  warning  from  what  has  happened  in  some  countries, 
and  shall  not  try  to  inflict  an  "  Anglican  Bishop  " — using  the  word  in  its  technical 
sense — on  these  churches  in  Japan,  which  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  they 
ought  to  be.     The  people  are  most  jealous  of  foreign  influence,  or  any  kind  of  foreign 
jurisdiction  ;  and  after  having  lived  for  many  years  in  that  country,  I  look  with  fear 
and  trembling  upon  the  arrangements  that  are  going  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
bishopric  in  Japan.     I  am  afraid  that  the  bishop  wno  is  to  be  sent  out  is  to  be  too 
much  of  a  dignitary.    The  idea  of  giving  ;^i,ooo  a  year  to  an  English  bishop  in  Japan, 
when  we  have  there  three  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  one  Russian  bishop,  the  former 
of  whom  have  only  sixty  francs  a  month  each  in  addition  to  their  board.     If  instead 
of  one  bishop  we  had  two  or  three  bishops  scattered  over  the  diflferent  districts,  it 
would  be  a  far  better  arrangement.     When  1  flrst  went  to  the  coimtrv  I  had  the  idea 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  two  bishops  there,  or  they  might  get  within  one  another's 
neighbourhood,  and  therefore  I  protested  honestly  against  the  action  of  my  diocesan, 
the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  Hong  Kong,  when  on  flrst  coming  to  his  diocese,  ne  issued  a 
notice  that  he  was  coming  to  Japan.     I  objected  to  his  coming  and  confirming  in  a  city 
where  there  was  an  American  missionary  bishop.     I  must  say,  however,  I  have  since 
learnt  to  think  that  I  was  mistaken.     I  think  that  what  is  wanted  is  to  give  episcopal 
orders  to  those  who  are  the  chiefs  of  their  missions,  and  not  let  them  have  jurisdiction 
over  any  city,  but  let  them  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  mission,  simply  mission- 
aries in  episcopal  orders.    Japan  differs  greatly  from  India  and  China.     The  women 
in  Japan  are  not  shut  up — ^they  may  be  approached — and  there  is  the  greatest  freedom 
of  opinion  and  absence  of  reserve  in  the  houses  of  the  Japanese.     We  can  go  into  any 
of  the  houses  and  speak  to  the  women  just  as  in  EngUpa.    This  is  a  most  important 
fact,   and  when  we  think  of  the  population,  and  remember  that  flfty  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  women  perhaps  can  read  and  write,  we  see  at  once  what  a  great 
opportunity  is  presented  for  women's  work.     It  is  a  sad  thing  that  there  are  not  half- 
a-dozen  Englisn  women  workers  in  Japan.     I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of 
missionary  women  from  America,  and  I  hold  on  the  subject  the  same  ideas  as  my 
friend  the  Bishop  of  North  China,  who  told  me  he  would  be  himself  most  cautious 
about  inviting  out  unattached  and  untrained  women  workers  to  the  mission  fleld.     I 
think  that  if  women's  work  is  to  be  very  successful  in  these  countries,  the  women  ought 
to  be   properly  trained   at   training  places  here  in   England.     Special  training  is 
absolutely  required  for  those  who  go  out  into  these  far  distant  lands.     It  is  easy  enough 
to  go  and  work  in  a  parish  here  at  home,  but  it  is  a  different  thing  there.     There  are 
many  trials  to  be  met  with.     There  is  loneliness,  there  is  doubt,  there  are  times 
of  depression,  which  are  far  beyond  anything  one  can  conceive  of  while  sitting  at  home. 
Those  who  go  out  there  ought  also  to  be  or^ranised ;  according  to  the  last  speaker 
there  ought  to  be  missionary  sisterhoods  and  missionary  deaconesses.     Well,  I  do  not 
care  whether  they  come  from  Mildmay  Park  or  from  the  London  Diocesan  Society,  but 
let  them  be  organised,  and  let  them  be  subject  to  discipline.      Otherwise,  I  fear  there 
will  be  great  dissappointment  with  regard  to  women's  work  in  foreign  countries. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Wirgman,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Port  Elizabeth^ 

South  Africa. 

I  HAVE  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  very  few  minutes  to  sav  it  in.  I  would  not  have 
troubled  you  with  any  words  of  mine,  had  it  not  been  for  tne  fact  that  I  have  listened 
with  such  great  pleasure  to  the  valuable  paper  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  The  last  time  I 
met  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  in  my  own  parish  in  South  Africa,  and  I  am  sure,  if  any  of 
my  brother  clergy  in  South  Anrica  were  present,  they  would  say  with  me  that  we  owe 
a  great  deal,  in  respect  to  missionary  and  Church  work  in  South  Africa,  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  when  he  represented  the  Queen  as  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony.  For 
missionary  organisation  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  on  the  lines  of  Christ's  holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  missionaries  must  go  forth  under  the  orders  of  their 
diocesan.     I  quite  agree  with  what  fell  from  the  last  speaker  as  to  a  missionary 
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bishop  not  being  a  dignitarv.  We  have  not  seen  that  spirit  in  a  Fatteson,  or 
a  Selwyn,  or  a  Mackenzie.  We  must  also  teach  the  Native  Church  to  be  sekf-snp- 
porting.  The  native  must  learn  the  value  of  Church  ministrations,  and  the  surot 
way  to  make  him  do  so  is  to  make  him  pay  for  iL  My  late  djoccsan,^  IKshop 
Merriman,  started  a  Diocesan  Native  Mimstry  Fund,  and  caused  the  native  con- 
gregations to  contribute  towards  it.  By  this  means  we  hope  before  long  to  do 
without  the  grants  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  wiD  be 
available  for  breaking  new  ground,  and  missionary  resources  will  be  dealt  with  in  socfa 
a  way  as  to  make  them  go  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  Christ's  cause  may  be  advanced 
steaaily  and  progressively.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Mills'  remarks  respecting  cokamts 
and  natives,  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  I  am  proud  of  it,  but  I  am  a  calamst^  and  I 
am  proud  of  that  too.  Whatever  the  experience  of  Mr.  Mills  may  have  been  with 
regard  to  New  Zealand,  I  will  call  on  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  as  our  late  Governor  in  Sooth 
Africa,  to  witness  that  the  colonists  in  South  Africa  are  generous  and  £aur  in  dealing 
with  the  native  races.  I  should  feel  I  was  untrue  to  the  colonists  among  whom  ny 
interests  lie  if  I  did  not  spy  this.  I  feel  sure  that  the  native  races  in  Sooth  A&ka 
have  a  great  future  before  them.  They  are  not  decaying  by  contact  with  civilisation, 
like  other  native  races,  but  they  are  increasing  and  prospering  under  our  rule,  and 
the  more  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  us  the  more  do  they  advance  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  The  native  population  is  spread  out  over  our  various  dioceses  and  is 
becoming  our  labouring  class,  so  that  the  Native  Church  will  need  no  independent 
organisation.  We  may  then  hope  that  colonists  and  natives  will  be  knit  together  ia 
our  common  Faith,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  of  the 
Queen's  dominions  in  South  Africa.  I  must  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  whid 
you  have  listened  to  these  few  words,  and  I  will  add  just  one  word  more.  I  wu 
glad  to  hear  a  speech  from  a  missionary  representative  of  my  own  University  d 
Cambridge,  for  the  missionary  efforts  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  grand  fact&  Ke 
do  not  want  your  failures  to  be  sent  out  to  the  colonies.  You  must  not  send  as  ma 
whom  you  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  in  England.  Your  very  best  men — the 
cream  of  your  Universities — these  are  the  men  we  want  to  build  up  our  colonial 
churches  ;  and  if  England  will  send  forth  the  best  and  bravest  of  her  sons  to  senre 
abioad  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  Christ's  Church,  depend  upon  it,  blessings  will  flow 
out  of  her  self-sacrifice  upon  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race. 


The  Chairman. 


I  AM  sure  you  would  not  like  to  go  away  without  having  some  reference  made  to  the 
death  of  one  who  in  past  years  was  connected  with  Derby,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  helpers  in  missionary  work.  I  need  only  mention  the  name  of  Henry 
Wright.  The  whole  Missionary  Church  mourns  his  loss ;  but  his  name  remains  with 
us,  and  it  will  long  be  an  object  of  veneration  among  us. 


DRILL    HALL. 

Friday   Evening,    October   6th. 

CONVERSAZIONE    AND    FINAL    MEETING. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


Asocial  entertainment,  or  conversazione,  [as  is  usual  at  Church  Congresses] 
was  given  to  the  members  by  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Derby.  The 
attendance  was  large ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Final 
Meeting  was  held,  during  which  the  following  speeches  were  made : — 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

My  address  this  evening  will  be  very  brief.     I  think  I  have  done  quite  enough  in  the 
"^nray  of  speech-making  since  I  came  to  Derby.     But  there  is  one  subject  too  important 
to   pass  by,  espedalW  assembled  as  we  are  this  evening  to  receive  the  hospitable 
entertainment  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  borough.     I  wish  you  to  join  with  me 
in  an  expression  of  our  very  hearty  thanks  to  him  for  all  the  kindness  he  has  shown 
"to    us    m  connection  with  this  Church  Congress,  and  not  least  for  the  splendid 
Iiospitality  which  we  are  enjoying  to-night.     From  the  first  beginning  of  our  pre- 
parations for  this  Congress,  we  felt  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  secure 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Mayor  and  the  other  magistrates  of  this  borough,  and  I 
am  thankful  to  say  that  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  responded  with  the  greatest  readi- 
ness to  our  desire,  and  has  from  that  time  to  this  shown  a  real  and  lively  interest  in 
slU  we  have  been  doing.     I  think  he  will  foi^ve  me  if,  in  his  presence,  I  say  that  we 
owe   him  all  the  more  thanks  because  it  happens  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.     Yet  he  has  not  only  shown  this  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Church  Congress,  and  afforded  such  hospitality  to  its  members,  but   he  has 
a.f!brded  a  still  more  practical  proof  of  his  good- will  by  giving  a  generous  subscription 
to  the  Southwell  Bishopric  Fund.     I  need  not  say  to  you,  but  I  would  wish  to  say  to 
him,  that  we  do  value  exceedingly  such  marks  of  kindness  from  our  Nonconformist 
brethren,  and  especially  when  they  occupy  such  exalted  positions  as  he  now  holds.     I 
trust  there  will  never  be  wanting  between  us  that  reciprocity  of  kindly  feeling,  which 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  differences  even  of  serious  importance.     I  feel  sure  that 
all  of  you,  my  rev.  brethren,  will  agree  with  me  that  our.  truest  wisdom,  in  all  our 
relations  with  those  who  do  not  worship  with  us,  is  to  feel  and  show  towards  them  all 
the  brotherly  kindness  and  charity  which  we  ought  to  feel  towards  all  Christians, 
whoever  they  may  be.      I  am  elaa  to  think  that  amidst  the  differences  which  un- 
happily separate  us,  and  which,  as  I  ventured  to  say  in  my  opening  address,  must 
anse  in  days  of  great  intellectual  activity  and  earnestness,  it  is  quite  possible  to  main- 
tain relations  of  the  truest  friendship  with  those  from  whom  we  differ.     It  would  be, 
indeed,  a  sad  thing  for  m)rself  if  it  were  not  so,  as  some  of  the  dearest  friends  of  my 
life  have  been  found  among  the  Nonconformist  body.     I  ask  also  that  you  would  join 
with  me  in  an  expression  of  hearty  thanks,  not  only  to  the  Mayor,  out  also  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Derby,  for  their  generous  reception  of  the  Congress,  and  the  warm 
hospitality  they  have  extended  to  its  members.     As  regards  myself,  I  cannot  speak  as 
1  could,  wish  to  do  of  the  munificent  hospitality  with  which  your  member,  Sir  Henry 
"Wilmot,  received  not  only  myself,  but  several  of  my  friends  and  relations.     On  all 
sides  I  have  heard  expressions  of  thankfulness  for  kindnesses  which  have  been 
received.     We  also  sincerely  thank  the  proprietors  of  manufactories  and  works  who 
have  permitted  their  establishments  to  be  inspected,  and  I  should  like  to  say  bow 
especially  I  feel  indebted  to  those  who  have  afforded  to  members  of  the  Congress,  from 
the  Archbishop  of  York  downwards,  facilities  for  addressing  the  men  in  their  employ- 
ment.    I  feel  It  to  be  quite  a  feature  of  the  Congress  that  so  many  of  those  opportuni- 
ties should  have  been  given  to  us.     I  now  ask  you  to  offer  to  the  Mayor  our  very 
hearty  thanks.     As  many  of  us  are  obliged  to  leave  by  train  very  shortly,  I  do  not 
propose  to  have  any  seconder  to  this  resolution,  and  therefore  I  will  put  it  to  you  at 
once,  although  it  is  an  unnecessary  proceeding,  for  I  feel  sure  you  will  carry  it  by 
acclamation. 

The  Worshipful  the  MAYOR. 

I  RISE  to  return  my  most  hearty  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  very  cordial  manner  in 
which  my  name  has  been  received  amongst  you.  I  feel  myself  unworthy  of  the 
complimentary  manner  in  which  the  Bishop  has  brought  my  name  before  you.  I 
may,  however,  claim  to  say  that  I  have  an  interest  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  to  do  all  I  can  for  the  enjoyment  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 
It  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  join  in  your  gatherings  here  to  any  great  extent,  in 
consequence  of  very  numerous  business  engagements,  but  I  can  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  that  although  I  have  not  been  with  you  in  body  I  have  been  with  you  in 
spirit.  I  am  right  glad,  now  that  the  Congress  is  drawing  to  a  close,  to  learn  that  it 
has  been  so  far  a  very  great  success.  That  must  be  to  you  a  source  of  very  great 
satisfaction ;  and  I  am  sure  it  reflects  as  well  the  greatest  honour  upon  you  natives 
of  Derby  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  making  the  meeting  so  great  a  success. 
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I  am  aware  that  a  scheme  of  so  great    magnitude  as  the  holding  of  a  Chord 
Congress  cannot  be  matured  without  much  premeditation  and  preyious  coDsidoatiai 
and  arrangement.     I  am  pleased,  however,  to  learn  that  the  committee  which  has 
had  the  work  in  hand,  and  which  has  been  labouring  for  about  a  month  past,  has 
only    ceased  now  success    crowns  its    labours.      You    have    already   heard  that  I 
am  not  a  Churchman — and  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  where  the  right  rev.  prehie 
had  confided  to  him  that  information.     If  I  had  been  asked  the  question  myself,  I 
should  not  have  known  whether  to  have  said  yes  or  no.     I  can  only  say,  as  far  s 
I  am  concerned,  that  for  a  great  part  of  my  lifetime  I  have  attended  DissentiBg 
places  of  worship,  while  for  a  great  part  of  my  life  I  have  attended  the  ChurcL   It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  at  the  present  moment  I  really  do  not  know  to  which  bodj  I 
belong.     I  do  not  see  that  that  really  matters  very  much.     My  view  on  the  matter 
is  that  the  body  to  which  you  belong  does  not  very  much  matter,  provided  |oa 
have  got  your  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  work  in  the  cause  of  Christ    I  will  oot 
presume  to  trespass  further  on  your  time,  but  I  think  I  could  not  very  well  sit  don 
without  just  remarking  that  I   am  well  pleased  to  learn  that  the  working  classes 
of  the  town  have  taken  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  CoDgreo. 
The  fact  speaks  well  for  the  working  classes,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  it,  becauose  I 
claim  to  belong  to  the  working  classes  myself.     It  was  very  pleasing  to  me  to  find 
that  my  fellow-workers — my  fellow-brethren — are  becoming  so  wise  now  as  to  find 
out  what  is  the  right  thing.     I  trust  the  Congress  will  result  in  great  joy  to  yottisehcs, 
and  of  lasting  benefit  to  those  who  have  been  present  at  the  proceedings. 

The  Venerable  E.  Balston,  Archdeacon  of  Derby. 

I  HAVE  before  me  a  task  as  pleasant  as  it  is  difficult.  It  is  extremely  difficolt  fix 
those  who  have  been  here  this  week,  and  who  have  heard  what  has  passed  in  ths 
room,  to  adequately  thank  those  who  have  read  papers  or  made  speeches  which  hate 
been  scarcely  yet  digested  by  any  of  us.  But  the  task  is  a  pleasant  one,  to  propose 
*'  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  most  Rev.  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Truro,  for  their  powerful  and  eloqoeot 
sermons  at  the  Opening  Services,  and  also  to  the  many  readers  and  speakos 
who  have  added  so  much  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  members."  I  am  happy  to 
find  that  the  Archbishop's  very  admirable  sermon  has  been  printed  **in  extauo  in 
the  Derbyshire  Advertiser,  I  think  they  must  have  had  the  sermon  itself,  ibr  the 
report  was  remarkably  accurate.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  sermon  br  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Truro,  not  having  the  power  of  ubiquity,  but  I  am  sure  he  is 
deserving  of  your  most  cordial  thanks.  So  are  the  other  speakers  who  harc 
entertained  us  with  their  thoughtful  papers  and  well  considered  remarks.  CongresKs 
are  likely  to  be  useful  so  long  as  they  can  bring  together  men  who  will  take  sndi 
pains  to  provide  us  with  able  papers,  and  in  asking  your  thanks  to  them,  I  can  oolj 
express  a  hope  that,  please  God,  the  Congress  held  in  Derby  may  bear  rich  fruit  i« 
very  many  years  to  come,  so  that  none  of  us  will  ever  have  reason  to  r^et  that  oar 
meetings  were  held  in  this  town. 

Mr.  Alderman  HoBSON. 

I  HAVE  been  very  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  second  this  resolution,  but  I  ^oa& 
religiously  obey  the  injunction  of  his  lordsnip  the  president,  and  will  not  add  much  to 
the  copious  flow  of  speech  which  has  characterised  the  last  five  davs  in  this  halL 
Those  of  you  who  were  privileged  to  hear  the  sermons  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Vork 
and  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Truro  will  be  reminded  by  the  words  of  this 
resolution  that  those  sermons  were  powerful  and  eloquent.  Testimony  to  the  same 
fact  will,  I  am  sure,  be  borne  by  that  larger  public  who  were  not  privileged  to  heir 
the  sermons  preached,  but  who,  bv  the  aid  of  that  powerful  agent  the  Press,  will  have 
read  them  with  equal  profit  and  pleasure.  As  to  the  character  of  the  many  speedies 
which  have  been  delivered  at  the  Congress,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  those  of  previous  years,  and  that  they  will  have  the  efied 
of  not  only  deepening  Church  life,  but  the  spiritual  life  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  v 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  second  the  resolution  which  has  been  sabmitte<i 
by  the  Archdeacon  with  very  sincere  pleasure. 
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The  Right  Rev.  The  PRESIDENT. 

In  putting  this  resolution,  I  desire  to  express  my  own  deep  obligation  to. His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  to  my  Right  Rev.  Brother  of  Truro,  for  their  kindness  in 
coining  to  take  part  in  this  Congress.  It  would  be  almost  an  impertinence  on  my  part 
to  speak  in  praise  of  the  sermons  that  they  delivered,  one  of  which  I  had  the  happiness 
of  hearing  in  All  Saints'  Church.  I  will  ask  you  to  approve  this  resolution,  and  I 
have  DO  doubt  that  you  will  do  so  heartily. 
The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  BiSHOP  of  BEDFORD. 

His  lordship  'returned  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Readers  and  Speakers. 

Sir  Henry  S.  Wilmot,  Bart,  M.P.  for  South  Derbyshire. 

I  CANNOT  but  say  that  I  am  surprised  to  have  to  speak,  although  the  moment  I  came 

into  this  hall,  and  saw  these  preparations,  I  had  a  suspicion  that  I  should  have  to  speak 

to  some  resolution.      Fortunately  for  me,  the  one  I  have  to  submit  will  recommend 

itself  to  the  most  grateful  and  kindly  feelings  of  this  audience,     llie  resolution  I  have 

to  move  is  as  follows  : — "  That  our  most  respectful  and  our  warmest  thanks  be 

tendered  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  President,  for  the  continued  support,  which,  from  its 

commencement,  his  lordship  has  given  to  the  Church  Congress,  and  for  his  able  and 

judicious  guidance  in  this  its  twenty-second  meeting.**    Many  of  you  here,  I  suspect  all 

of  those  who  have  been  here  during  the  week  at  the  various  meetings,  over  which  the 

ri^ht  rev.  Prelate  has  presided,  must  know  perfectly  well  that  the  great  success  of 

this  Congress — and  it  has  been  a  great  and  glorious  success — is  very  much  owing  to 

the  kindly,  the  genial,  and  the  courteous  guidance  it  has  received  from  the  Right  Rev. 

President.     All  those  who  heard  his  opening  address,  and  those  who  have  listened  to 

the  few  words  he  has  spoken  this  evening,  must  feel  that  if  our  Church  of  England  is 

led  by  leaders  of  such  Christian  charity  as  has  been  displayed  by  the  President,  those 

disputes  which  unfortunately  at  present  do  exist  amongst  us,  must  soon  end  in  mutual 

understanding.     The  Bishop  attended  a  meeting  at  Derby  to*day  in  favour  of  the 

severance  of  the  county  from  his  diocese.     I  must  warn  the  right  rev.  gentleman 

that  if  he  appears  much  oftener  in  Derby  and  continues  to  show  himself  such  a  kind, 

genial,  highly-polished  gentleman,  and  so  admirable  a  Christian  as  he  has  hitherto  done, 

the  Derbyshire  men  will  rise  in  mutiny,  and  say,  "  We  will  not  go." 

T.  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  South  Derbyshire, 

I  RISE  with  very  great  pleasure  to  second  the  resolution  which  has  just  been  so  ably  pro- 
posed by  my  honourable  and  gallant  colleague,  and  I  beg  to  assure  bis  lordship,  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  that  I  will  not  pay  him  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  cause  him  to  lose  his 
train  by  making  a  speech.  I  will  merely  say  that  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
of  large  and  numerous  meetings,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  attended  a  meeting,  or  a 
series  of  meetings,  which  were  more  ably  presided  over  than  those  at  which  I  have 
been  present  during  the  week.  I  must  also  express  my  thanks  to  his  lordship  for  the 
kindness  and  the  excellence  of  the  advice  which,  In  his  addresses,  he  has  given 
to  all  of  us. 
The  vote  was  unanimous. 

The    Right    Rev.    the    PRESIDENT. 

After  the  very  kind  consideration  shown  for  me  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Evans,  in 
his  desire  that  I  should  not  lose  my  train,  it  would  be  an  ill  return  from  me  to  run 
this  risk  by  offering  to  you  any  prolonged  remarks  in  acknowledgment  of  his  kindness 
and  good  will  towards  myself.  But  though  my  words  will  be  few,  I  am  sure  you  will 
believe  that  they  are  very  hearty,  and  that  I  do  feel  very  grateful  and  very  happy  at 
having  succeeded  in  securing  your  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  dis 
charged  what,  after  all,  was  not  a  very  difficult  task.  For,  owing  to  the  exceeding 
kindness  of  the  speakers,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  followed  my  ruling 
immediately  in  every  case — notwithstanding  the  presence  once  or  twice  of  some 
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excited  feeling,  which,  indeed,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at — my  work  was  made  T«y 
easy  and  very  delightful.     Although  in  some  respects  I  am  qot  sorry  that  tlie  laboEs 
of  the  week  are  over,  I  am  yet  regretful  to  part  with  the  many  friends  with  whom  I 
have  been  so  happily  associated  during  the  past  few  days.     My  experience  of  tbose 
few  days  will  only  bind  me  still  more  closely  to  Derby,  and  make  me  regret  the  ija/t 
when  it  comes — as  I  suppose  it  will  come — when  Derby  will  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  another  bishop.     Meantime,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  so  long  as  die 
responsibility  rests  upon  me.     I  thank  you  most  truly  for  your  hearty  ezpiesaous  of 
good  will    towards   me.     Just  another  word — his  Worship  the  Mayor  has  spobn 
of  the  working-men's  meetmgs,  and  I  may  say  that  no  gatherings  of  the  Co^ress 
have  given  me  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction.     It  was  a  sight  I  shall  never  foget 
when  I  saw  this  great  hall  packed  in  every  comer  with  the  splendid  artisans  of  this 
town,  to  whom  I  wish  well  very  heartily,  and  for  whom  I  would  do  a  great  deal  moce 
than  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  do  up  to  the  present  time.     I  rejoice  to  learn  thai 
they  have  appreciated  what  was  done  for  them  that  night,  and  I  trust  that  the  Church 
of  England,  amid  all  its  other  duties,  will  never  show  itself  forgetful  of  that  most 
important  class  of  the  community — those  who  labour  with  their  hands  from  day  to 
day,  upon  whom  the  stability  and  happiness  of  our  country  so  largely  depeods. 
Once  more  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  kindness  ;  and  I  dare  say,  when  I  teO 
you  that  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  is  now  going  to  speak  to  you,  you  will  kindly  acose 
my  leaving  in  order  to  catch  that  inexorable  train.    But  I  have  yet  another  last  voi 
and  it  is  an  important  one.     The  success  of  these  Congresses,  I  may  tell  you,  is  dK 
in  a  very  large  measure,  to  my  friend,  Archdeacon  Emery.     It  is  to  Archdeaoa 
Emery  and  another  Cambridge  friend — but  mainly  to  the  Archdeacon — ^that  ths 
Congresses  owe  their  origin ;  and  I  am  sure  that  tne  best  reward  for  all  bis  labos 
and  anxiety  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  years  roll  on,  these  meetings  loseiuae 
of  their  vitality,   but,   on  the  contrary,   seem   to  achieve  ever-increasing  sncces. 
Personally,  I  owe  to  the  Archdeacon  more  than  I  can  now  venture  to  express  for  the 
gratification  I  have  derived  from  the  proceedings  of  this  Church  Congress ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  give  to  him  your  hearty  thanks  for  what  he  has  done  for  us.    I  an 
sorry  to  leave  you.     Good  night ! 
The  President  then  left  the  platform  amid  loud  and  continued  cheering. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Nelson. 

The  resolution  in  my  hand  is  to  the  following  effect : — "  That  this  Congrss  thank- 
fully acknowledges  the  valuable  services  of  the  several  Committees,  and  the  uniemitting 
labour  of  the  Honorary  Local  Secretaries,  and  of  all  others  who  have  in  their  Taiioas 
ways  contributed  to  its  success."  We  have  been  hospitably  received  and  kindly 
treated ;  we  have  heard  lectures  on  temperance ;  and  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  one  another  in  the  face,  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  Christian  comrnBoi* 
cation.     I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P. 

I  BEG  to  second  the  resolution  on  behalf  of  myself  and  colleagues.  I  must  represcst 
to  you  that  we  have  done  our  work  thoroughly  well.  There  have  been  twenty-two 
Church  Congresses,  and  at  twent^>one  of  them  I  have  been  present,  and  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  to  you  by  way  of  compliment,  or  by  way  of  a  flourish  of  fireworks,  but  tn^ 
and  sincerely  that  I  cannot  recollect  a  Church  Congress  which  has  been  more  satis- 
factory than  the  present.  We  have  had  a  President  wise,  conciliatory,  v^ibm* 
sensible,  and  fair ;  and  we  have  had  a  Mayor  who  has  acted  with  much  zeil  viA 
energy ;  the  committees  have  acted  like  men  of  business ;  the  speakers  have  ccHoe  well 
up  to  the  occasion,  and  I  may  fairly  say  that  the  speeches  ana  papers  I  have  listened 
to  have  been  remarkable  for  their  high  intellectual  level.  The  Reception  Comnuttee 
has  made  every  one  here  peculiarly  comfortable.  The  weather,  too,  has  been  propitifl^s, 
and  we  ought  to  have  a  little  gratitude  for  the  fine  weather.  There  is  a  genUcBOO, 
too,  to  whose  generous  services  we  owe  so  much  pleasure,  I  mean  that  able  mosidtft 
Mr.  Gower.  I  shall  not  long  detain  you,  but  you  may  go  away  with  the  solid  satis- 
faction that  the  Derby  Congress  has  been  a  grand  success.  It  has  been  a  great  rea^ 
money  success,  and  a  success  in  the  pleasure  and  gratification  and  interest  it  has  affordto 
us.  It  has  been  a  success  as  a  permanent  investment  in  its  valuable  contributioos  t» 
thought  and  spiritual  edification.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resoIuli(A 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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The  Rev.  R.  J.  Knight,  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Derby. 

One  happy  thing  connected  with  those  who  hold  the  office  with  which  I  have  just 
been  honoured  in  connection  with  the  Church  Congress  is  that  it  imposes  silence  upon 
us,  and  you  will  have  noticed  that  there  were  excluded  from  the  programme  the  names 
of  local  speakers.  I  had  hoped  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  silence  would 
have  continued,  but  unfortunately  the  Rural  Dean  who  should  have  occupied  my  place» 
is  not  able  to  be  here.  Therefore,  it  falls  to  me,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  to  return 
to  you  our  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  vote  now  passed.  If  I  were  allowed  to  single 
out  any  one  among  my  colleagues,  I  might  mention  the  name  of  the  Rev.  C.  Dunkley, 
assistant  secretary,  to  whom  we  all  admit  we  owe  very  much,  as  well  as  Mr.  Berorose, 
for  the  excellent  arrangements  he  so  laboriously  perfected.  I  am  sure  that  those 
g^entlemen  will  both  of  them  feel  that  we  do  not  desire  that  any  one  of  our  number 
should  be  specially  honoured ;  but  as  we  have  combined  together  in  the  work  so 
unitedly,  we  gratefully  accept  the  thanks  you  have  tendered  to  us.  Our  labours  all 
through  have  been  extremelv  pleasant,  and  I  am  able  to  say — and  my  colleagues  will 
endorse  it — that  our  proceedings  have  been  characterised  by  the  utmost  harmony,  with- 
out a  single  jarring  note  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  Alderman  H.  H.  Bemrose,  Derby. 

I  FEEL  honoured  that  I  have  been  deputed  to  speak  for  my  co-lay  secretaries,  as  well 
as  for  myself,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  resolution  you  have  so  kindlv  passed.  Our 
labours  began  about  six  months  ago,  and  from  that  time  to  this  they  have  been 
gradually  growing,  until  they  culminated  on  Monday  last  when  you  began  to  arrive.  I 
am  sure  those  labours  were  undertaken  heartily  and  for  the  love  we  bear  our  dear 
mother  Church  of  England,  and  they  were  undertaken  also  for  the  honour  of  this  old 
town  of  Derby.  And  if  our  labours  have  been  successful — heavy  as  they  have  been — 
we  are  amply  rewarded  by  the  success.  I  perhaps  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have 
heard  expressions  from  very  many  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  entertain  visitors  to  this  Congress,  of  the  great  pleasure  they  have  derived 
from  so  doing.  It  was  impossible,  I  think,  for  3,000  visitors  to  be  more  entertaining 
and  more  pleasant.  I  may  say  that  we  have  had  not  a  few  expressions  of  satisfaction 
from  members  of  the  Congress  at  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made.  Perhaps 
those  who  have  not  felt  so  kindly  towards  us  have  had  the  delicacy  not  to  express  their 
feelings.  I  trust  that  this  Congress  will  leave  its  mark  behind,  and  that,  as  workers  in 
the  large  body  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  its  members  will  return  to  their  labours  refreshed 
and  strengthened  by  what  they  have  heard,  and  the  inter-communication  they  have 
had  with  their  fellow  men.  I  trust  also  that  this  Congress  will  leave  its  mark  on  the 
town  of  Derby,  and  that  many  long  and  lasting  friendships  will  have  been  formed.  If 
we  are  not  quick  to  form  these,  we  hold  them  fast  when  we  have  made  them.  I  trust 
that  many  of  all  classes  in  this  town,  and,  not  the  least  by  any  means,  the  great  work- 
ing class,  whom  we  have  been  so  pleased  to  welcome,  will  be  induced  by  our  meetings 
to  think  kindly  towards  our  mother  Church.  Our  fellow  working  men  have  seen  and 
.  known  that  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Churdi  are  men  of  flesh  and  blood  like  them* 
selves,  and  that  they  are  fuUy  in  sympathy  with  them  in  their  labours  and  their  work  ; 
and  they  have  seen  that  all  the  members  of  this  our  Church  feel  themselves  on  an 
equality  before  the  great  God,  and  feel  also  that  it  is  their  duty  to  help  one  another  in 
every  possible  way.  I  thank  you  sincerely  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  ibr 
the  vote  of  thanks  passed. 

The  Venerable    W.   Emery,   Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely, 
and  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Church  Congress. 

For  one  moment  I  have  to  request  3^ur  attention,  as  I  have  an  important  duty  to 
perform.  I  think  mine  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  duty,  but  before  I  proceed 
further  I  have  a  business  announcement  to  make,  and  had  perhaps  better  do  it  first, 
otherwise  it  mav  be  swallowed  up  in  what  I  shall  afterwards  have  to  do.  You  will 
like  to  know  what  numbers  have  attended  this  Congress,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
informing  you  that  3,200  full  tickets  have  been  taken.  My  own  belief  is  that  it  is  (if 
not  the  largest)  one  of  the  largest  numbers  ever  taken  during  the  22  years  of  Congress 
— £\  16  has  been  taken  also  in  day  and  platform  tickets,  and  ;f  24  from  other  sources, 
and  the  total  sum  realised  is  jf  1,100.     Really  one  thought  came  across  me  when  it 
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was  first  suggested  that  Derby  should  be  our  meeting  place,  and  it  was  as  to  a 
guarantee  fund,  but  the  Derby  people  have  come  forward  most   liberally.    I  had 
wondered  how  much  each  guarantor  would  have  to  pay.     Since  then  a  new  thoog^ 
has  crossed  my  mind,  and  it  is  that  as  the  guarantors  will  have  nothing  to  pay  far 
Congress  purposes  they  will  perhaps  not  mind  paying  a  great  deal  to  the  Southvefl 
Bishopric  fund.     Next  I  have  to  make  another  business  announcement,   viz.,  I  hope 
you  won't  forget  to  give  your  orders  for  the  report  before  you  go  home — and  tha 
there  is  one  more  thing  I  wish  to  mention.     There  was  a  whisper  going  aioand,  but 
there  was  not  much  in  it,  that  one  or  two  of  our  friends  were  very  much  horrified  st 
something  that  took  place  yesterday  afternoon,  so  much  so  that  they  did  not  think 
they  would  care  to  come  to  the  meeting.      I  don't  think  this  can  be  the  cast. 
Take  it  as  a  whole  this  Church  Congress  at  Derby  has  been  prominent,  not  odIv  far 
catholic  generosity,  but  loving  conduct  and  feeling.     And  now  for  the  last  poiot, 
which  I  have  kept  back.     We  have  been  thanking  everybody  except  one,  and  I  think 
there  is  one  who  deserves  our  thanks  as  representmg  a  eood  number  of  those  who  for 
many  years  past  have  honoured  the  Congress  with  their  presence.     I  beg  yoo,  in 
conclusion  tnerefore,  to  return  thanks  to  one  who  in  this  assembly  is  the  representadfc 
of  the  better  half  of  mankind,  the  lady  Mayoress. 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Derby 
(on  behalf  of  the  Mayoress.) 

I  BBC  to  tender  you  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Emery. 

Now  it  only  remains  for  us  to  try  and  keep  in  the  best  health  we  can,  and  find  our 
way  to  Reading  for  the  next  Congress. 


Some  music  and    conversation    followed,   and  this   most  pleasant 
gathering  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  to  a  close. 
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TO  WN  HALL. 

Wednesday    Evening,    October    41' h. 
Mteting  for  Male  Members  of  Congress  ottly. 


The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Stafford  in  the  Chair. 


THE    LEGAL    AND    SOCIAL    PROTECTION    OF 

OUR  GIRLS. 

PAPER. 
Miss  Ellice  Hopkins. 

I  AM  sure  I  may  ask  the  sympathy  of  my  audience  in  the  terrible  effort 
they  must  be  aware  it  costs  a  woman  to  speak  on  this  subject  But 
that  effort  I  cannot  hesitate  \o  make. 

With  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reporting  in 
faVour  of  the  ultimate  extension  of  that  legislation  which  four  of  our  great- 
est thinkers  on  ethics  and  sociology — James  Martineau,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice — condemn  in  toio 
as  immoral  and  unconstitutional ;  which  almost  all  the  leading  women, 
with  the  revered  and  beloved  name  of  Florence  Nightingale  at  our 
head,  consider  both  unjust  and  dangerously  tampering  with  our  con- 
stitutional liberties  as  Englishwomen;  yet  the  Church  is  silent:  with 
the  Protection  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  reporting  that  they 
**  are  unable  adequately  to  express  their  sense  of  the  magnitude,  both  in 
a  moral  and  a  physical  point  of  view,  of  the  evil  brought  to  light,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  urgent  means  to  cope  with  it " — yet  the 
Church  is  dumb :  with  the  statement  made  at  a  public  meeting  held  in 
the  Choir-vestry  of  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square  (the  Bishop  of  Bedford  in 
the  chair)  that  twenty  years  ago  the  Highgate  Penitentiary  was  a  peni- 
tentiary for  women ;  ten  years  ago  it  became  a  penitentiary  for  young 
girls ;  it  is  NOW  a  penitentiary  for  children  as  young  as  niru :  with 
the  knowledge  that  has  been  forced  upon  me  that  the  England  we 
so  love — **  God's  England,"  as  Milton  delighted  to  call  her — is  rapidly 
becoming  a  land  of  child-harlots,  yet  the  Church,  in  her  corporate 
capacity,  lifts  up  no  living  voice  for  her  little  ones,  the  children  whom 
she  pronounced  in  baptism  to  be  the  children  of  God,  the  members  of 
Christ,  and  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  who  are  being 
made,  before  her  very  eyes,  the  children  of  the  devil,  the  members  of 
whoremongers,  and  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  corruption,  disease, 
and  death :  with  children  actually  bought  and  sold  into  a  nameless 
slavery  under  the  British  flag  in  Hong  Kong — that  "  dot  in  the  ocean," 
as  its  present  Governor  has  called  it,  twelve  miles  long,  by  three  to  six 
broad — which,  by  the  statement  of  an  official  report,  boasts  of  18,000 
outcast  women  to  6,000  virtuous  women,  yet  the  Church  has  never 
once  uttered  an  appeal  to  this  country  against  this  practice  of  downright 
slavery  under  the  grand  old  banner  of  freedom  :  with  the  computation 
of  Mr.  Acton,  the  great  surgeon,  that  there  are  80,000  outcast  women 
on  the  streets  of  London  alone,  yet  the  Church  in  her  corporate 
capacity  suggests  as  a  remedy  little  but  penitentiaries — that  hammering 
away  at  poor  degraded  women,  while  leaving  all  the  causes  which  make 
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them  degraded  untouched,  of  which  my  inmost  soul  is  sick :  with  our 
streets  in  such  a  state  that  young  men  are  actually  asking  their  jxuents 
to  come  up  with  them  to  the  Central  Examinations  to  protect  them 
from  the  perils  of  the  streets  ;  and,  if  the  words  of  Frederick  Robertson 
are  true — and  which  of  us  would  deny  them  ? — that  there  are  two  rocks 
on  which  man  must  cither  anchor  or  split — God  and  Woman — it 
becomes  the  hardest  problem  we  have  to  solve,  in  the  state  of  those 
streets — how  to  keep  him  from  splitting  on  one  of  these  rocks  which 
so  often  leads  to  shipwreck  on  the  other,  and  which,  be  sure  of  it,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  much  of  the  Agnosticism  and  denial  of  God  of  the  day  : 
with  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Besant  teaching  their  doctrine  of  devils  to 
our  factory  lads  and  lasses,  of  licentiousness  made  safe ;  and  the  Church 
has  no  strong  counter-teaching  to  give :  with  the  sense  that  five  years 
of  toil  and  anguish  have  thrust  upon  me,  that  the  evil  is  everywhere — in 
our  public  schools  and  in  our  private  schools,  in  our  homes,  in  our 
shops  and  houses  of  business,  in  our  warehouses,  on  our  magistrates' 
benches,  in  our  pews,  decorously  seated  in  our  places  of  worship,  and 
yet  the  Church  refuses  to  face  and  grapple  with  it,  because  it  is  a  dis- 
agreeable question — may  I  not  be  excused  if  at  times  I  feel  as  if  my 
whole  head  was  sick,  my  whole  heart  faint,  my  whole  spirit  cast  down  ? 
And  when  I  turned  in  despair,  some  months  ago,  from  the  Church 
Congress  to  that  other  great  deliberative  agency  of  the  Church,  her 
Diocesan  Conference,  and  implored  that  this  might  be  made  a  burning 
question,  I  was  told  that  it  was  thought  to  be  too  delicate  a  subject  for 
such  public  discussion.  Is  it  possible  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Church 
has  grown  so  delicate,  so  white-handed,  that  she  cannot  even  grasp  a 
perishing  child  which  has  fallen  into  an  open  drain,  and  pull  it  out  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  when  such  men  as  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord 
Aberdare,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  say  that  they  are  unable  adequately  to 
express  their  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  from  both  a  moral  and 
a  physical  point  of  view,  and  the  necessity  of  urgent  measures  to  cope 
with  it,  the  National  Church  has  grown  too  delicate  to  deliberate  what 
these  measures  should  be?  I  listened  with  great  interest  yester- 
day evening  to  the  suggestions  made  with  regard  to  the  Church's 
want  of  hold  upon  the  men  of  the  nation,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for 
it ;  I  listened  to  the  instructive  suggestions  as  to  more  lively  sermons,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  intoning  the  Confession  in  a  lower  key,  etc.,  etc  ; 
but  I  couldn't  help  wondering  whether  the  reason  of  the  non-attendance 
of  men  at  a  place  of  worship  might  not  lie  a  little  deeper  down; 
whether  the  Church  was  altogether  abreast  of  the  problems  of  the  day ; 
whether  men  felt  they  could  turn  to  her  for  guidance  in  the  pressing 
difficulties  of  their  lives :  the  workman  in  the  great  problem  of  the 
relations  of  labour  and  capital,  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  profits ; 
we  women  in  the  anguish  we  are  enduring  over  the  degradation  of  our 
lost  sisters  and  the  children  of  our  land ;  our  young  men  in  their  strong 
temptations  and  moral  isolation ;  whether  we  have  not  been  saving 
souls  so  long  that  we  have  nearly  ceased  to  save  men  and  women — this 
too,  too  solid  flesh,  which  must  sit  down  somewhere  on  washing  nights, 
but  often  has  no  place  but  the  public-house  ;  this  body,  with  its  strong 
passions  left  unguided  and  untrained,  to  run  headlong,  like  Gadareoe 
swine ;  those  high  functions  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood  modestly  ignored 
in  the  Christian  home  and  treated  with  coarse  jocularity  in  the  world,  left 
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untaught  and  unguarded,  to  change  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
in  which  they  were  made  into  the  image  of  a  beast  and  creeping  things. 

May  I,  then,  earnestly  urge  on  the  present  assembly,  as  a  practical 
outcome  of  our  meeting  together,  that  they  should  press  the  subject  on 
the  consideration  of  a  future  Church  Congress  ?  If  a  mixed  assembly 
is  felt  to  be  an  obstacle  to  its  discussion,  surely  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  a  special  meeting  of  men  only,  similar  to  the  working-men's 
meeting,  from  which  women  are  also  excluded,  but  forming,  like  it,  an 
integral  part  of  the  Congress ;  and  with  a  sectional  meeting  of  women 
only,  to  consider  their  duties  in  the  matter?  This  would  set  the 
Church  Congress  free  to  discuss  many  points  which,  cut  off  as  we  are 
from  the  public  press,  sorely  want  careful  deliberation,  and  the  bringing 
together  of  different  experiences  :  such  points,  for  instance,  as  the  best 
basis  for  associations  of  men  to  contend  with  the  evil — on  which  point 
we  are  all  very  much  in  the  dark.  At  least,  let  it  be  urged  on  every 
Diocesan  Conference ;  and  the  earnest  deliberations  of  the  whole 
Church  will  not  only  present  her  as  abreast  of  the  most  vital  problem  of 
our  life — that  which  her  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  most 
pledges  her  to  put  in  the  forefront  of  her  fight  with  evil — but  may  lead  on 
to  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  of  Convocation :  the  forming  of  some 
great  organised  effort  to  meet  a  great  organised  evil,  which  would  show  the 
National  Church  as  standing  four-square  against  heathenism,  intemperance, 
ignorance,  and  vice.  And  if  there  are  some  here  who  feel  that  any 
discussion  of  this  subject  must  be  harmful,  I  would  earnestly  implore 
them  honestly  to  ask  themselves :  Has  our  contrary  system  of  silence 
answered?  If  the  discussion  of  such  questions  may  be  downright 
harmful  to  a  few  weak,  hysterical  natures,  how  many  thousands  have 
gone  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter  under  our  system  of  never  speaking 
about  the  subject  ?  Surely  the  silence  which  has  landed  England  in 
child-harlotry  stands  hopelessly,  permanently,  irrevocably  condemned. 
Surely  the  word  to  the  Church  now,  as  to  the  Jewish  Church  of  old,  is 
to  "  go  forward,"  even  though  it  seems  to  be  a  command  to  go  forward 
into  a  pathless  sea  of  difficulties.  In  going  forward  the  path  will  open, 
and  the  bitter  waters  of  death  will  be  found  to  be  not  of  death,  but  of 
baptism  to  a  higher  and  purer  life. 

With  regard  to  the  Legal  and  Social  Protection  of  our  Girls,  I  would 
urge,  first,  the  importance  of  getting  the  principle  recognised  that  the 
evil  must  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  common  sense  methods  as  our  other 
great  evils  of  mendicancy,  vagrancy,  and  theft — viz.,  by  turning  the  full 
force  of  our  educational  and  compulsory  reformatory  machinery  against  it, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  breed,  as  we  have  done,  among  the  children.  I 
would  point  out  the  unjust  proportion  of  the  reformatory  and  industrial 
training  of  England — 19,037  boys  to  4,606  girls — and  this  with  Acton's 
ghastly  computation  of  80,000  women  on  the  streets  of  London  alone, 
showing  the  need  of  reformatory  work  among  girls.  Ireland,  where 
the  men  do  care  for  the  honour  of  their  women,  contrasts  most  favour- 
ably in  this  respect,  the  proportion  in  the  certified  schools  being  2,049 
boys  to  3,072  girls.  Yet,  such  is  the  want  of  public  opinion  on  this 
point,  owing  to  the  silence  of  the  Church  and  the  press,  that  the 
London  magistrates  are  refusing  to  work  the  Industrial  Schools'  Amend* 
ment  Act,  1880,  which  provides  that  any  child  living  in  a  disorderly 
bouse,  or   frequenting  the  company  of  abandoned  women,  may  be 
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committed  by  a  magistrate  to  an  industrial  school.  In  a  test  case,  brought 
last  Spring  before  the  magistrates,  of  a  lawfully-born  and  baptised  child 
living  in  so  terrible  a  den  of  infamy  in  the  East  End  that  the  very  lost 
girls  themselves  cried  shame  on  her  abandoned  mother  for  leaving  her 
there,  the  magistrates  refused  to  commit  the  child,  on  the  clerk  of  the 
court  representing  the  expense  to  the  rates  of  saving  such  children ;  and 
in  a  Christian  country  that  bright  little  girl  was  given  back  to  the  School 
Board  officer,  to  be  conducted  back  to  that  den  of  infamy.  The  School 
Board  officer,  a  man  of  no  higher  rank  than  a  police-constable,  so 
loathed  his  task  that,  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  brought  her  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  working  among  our  degraded  girls  in  the  East  End,  and 
that  child  was  smuggled  into  the  Christian  Home  to  which  she  ought 
to  have  been  committed. 

The  second  point  I  would  urge  is  that  the  corruption  "of  minors, 
which  is  an  indictable  offence  in  the  French  and  Belgian  criminal  codes, 
should  be  made  an  indictable  offence  in  English  law  as  well.  At 
present  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house  is  not  guilty  of  an  indictable 
offence  in  harbouring  the  youngest  child.  Young  men  are  protected  up 
to  one-and-twenty  from  their  many  follies  and  from  lawful  tradesmen 
taking  advantage  of  their  extravagance  and  inexperience ;  on  what 
principle  can  we  refuse  to  protect  our  ignorant  working-class  girls  up  to 
the  same  age  from  their  follies  and  the  advantage  that  might  be  taken 
of  their  inexperience  by  the  nefarious  trade  of  vice  ?  Yet,  so  conscious 
were  the  Lords*  Committee  of  the  absence  of  any  public  opinion  to 
support  them  in  this,  that,  though  in  my  evidence  before  the  Committee 
I  expressly  stated  that  sixteen  was  the  most  dangerous  age  of  a  girl's 
life,  the  age  at  which  the  most  girls  are  proved,  statistically,  to  go  wrong, 
and  gave  the  strongest  medical  evidence  in  support  of  this  fact,  the 
Committee  suggested  that  legal  protection  from  the  trade  of  vice  should 
stop  just  short  of  this  age,  and  five  years  earlier  than  the  age  to  which 
such  protection  extends  on  the  Contment ;  and  even  this,  it  is  said, 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  obtaining  from  the  House  of  Cpmmons.  I 
intend  starting  petitions  shortly  from  all  our  large  towns  for  the  legal 
protection  of  minors,  and  I  trust  the  clergy  will  use  their  influence  in 
forming  public  opinion  in  this  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  social  protection  of  our  girls,  there  is  now  a 
preventive  agency,  known  as  the  Bristol  Preventive  System,  similar  to 
that  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  befriending  young 
servants,  founded  by  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  a  branch  of  which  I  hope  to 
establish  in  all  our  large  towns.  One  such  agency  in  Wolverhampton, 
during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  has  started  5,000  girls  in 
respectable  life,  most  of  whom  were  previously  in  circumstances  of 
extreme  danger.  If  each  of  our  200  large  towns  only  saved  a  fifth  part 
in  twenty  years,  there  would  be  200,000  women  saved  from  degradation. 

But,  though  this  shows  how  much  may  be  done  in  this  direction,  no 
complete  social  protection  of  our  working-class  girls  is  possible  without 
a  great  rise  of  tone  among  men.  It  is  too  true,  unhappily,  that  the 
demand  will  always  create  the  supply,  and  what  fearfully  debased  man- 
hood we  have  in  our  midst,  alas  1  our  degraded  children  bear  witness. 
Till  we  train  our  boys  to  reverence  their  own  mothers'  womanhood,  and 
protect  all  women  and  children  from  degradation  for  her  sake,  the  social 
and  legal  protection  of  our  girls  is  practically  impossible.    The  Church, 
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their  parents,  public  opinion,  will  have  to  put  into  their  mouths  some- 
thing stronger  than  the  beggarly  stock-utterance  of  a  virtuous  young 
man  :  "  I  know  how  to  take  care  of  myself."  Let  our  young  men  learn 
to  say  that  they  know  how  to  take  care  of  the  weakest  woman  who 
comes  in  their  path.  These  abstract  appeals  to  them  to  be  pure  are  of 
no  use ;  but  lay  hold  of  the  manliness  that  is  in  the  heart  of  every  man, 
which  in  shipwreck,  in  the  teeth  of  the  strongest  passion  of  his  nature, 
self-preservation,  makes  him  feel  he  would  be  disgraced  for  ever  if  he 
stirred  hand  or  foot  to  save  himself  before  he  had  saved  every  helpless 
woman  and  child  on  board — ^let  this  feeling  of  manliness  be  appealed 
to,  and  I  believe  that  young  men  will  band  themselves  together  to  fight 
this  base  and  cowardly  evil,  which  accepts  the  sacrifice  of  hosts  of 
young  and  ignorant  girls,  before  which  even  a  child  of  nine  is  not 
sacred.  I  would  suggest  that  the  following  principles,  almost  identical 
with  those  adopted  by  the  Oxford  movement  among  young  men,  should 
be  either  added  on  to  existing  societies,  or  should  form  the  basis,  as  at 
Oxford,  of  a  society  for  combating  our  greatest  national  evil : 
I  pledge  myself,  by  the  help  of  God — 

1.  To  protect,  so  far  as  I  have  opportunity,  all  women  and  children 

from  degradation  and  dishonour  ; 

2.  To  discountenance  all  coarse  jests,   conversation,  and  behaviour 

derogatory  to  women ; 

3.  To  maintain  the  equal  obligation  of  the  law  of  purity  on  men  and 

women  alike ; 

4.  To  endeavour  to  spread  these  principles  among  my  companions,  and 

to  help  by  warning  and  counsel  my  younger  brothers  ; 

5.  To  use  every  means  to  fulfil  the  Apostolic  injunction,  "  Keep  thyself 

pure ; " 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  silence  of  the  pulpit ;  and  the  want  of 
some  organised  body  through  which  even  existing  public  dpinion  could 
find  expression  is  deeply  felt ;  but  I  earnestly  appeal  to  you  all,  for  the 
sake  of  the  national  life,  for  the  sake  of  the  purity  of  the  home  and 
family,  for  the  sake  of  our  sons,  and  the  little  children  of  our  land,  to 
enlist  under  this  banner,  and  through  faith  in  Him  who  is  the  revelation 
of  the  true  man,  the  man  that  is  to  be,  as  well  as  of  the  only  true  God, 
bring  in  a  new  dawn,  in  which  this  disordered  social  life  of  ours  will 
knit  into  an  organic  whole,  of  which  the  members  will  not  degrade  but 
serve  one  another ;  in  which  the  man  will  "give  himself  for  the  woman," 
and  through  her  weakness,  her  pain,  and  the  knowledge  that  if  he  does 
wrong  by  her,  she  has  to  bear  all  the  shame  and  disgrace,  he  will  rise 
from  the  mere  animal  life  of  having,  to  the  Divine  life  of  self-giving ;  in 
which  we  shall  recognise  that  these  bodies  of  ours  are,  indeed,  temples 
of  the  Eternal,  and  that  the  Lord  of  that  temple  is  Love. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Chairman  and  other  speakers. 


An  influential  Congress  meeting,  of  ladies  only,  on  the  Legal  and 
Social  Protection  of  our  Girls,  was  also  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  the 
5th  inst.,  with  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maclagan  in  the  chair.  The  meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bedford,  and  addressed 
by  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins,  Miss  Ada  Leigh,  Mrs.  Walsham  How,  Mrs. 
Jerome  Mercier,  and  others. 
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Curteis,  Rev.  Canon,  322. 

Davidson,  Rev.  Randall  T.,  44. 
Derby,  the  Mayor  of,  563,  568. 
Devon,  Earl  oi,  350. 
Dibdin,  L.  T.,  Esq.,  129,  224. 
Dixon,  Rev.  Canon,  347. 
Dodd,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  125. 

Eastwood,  Dr.,  480. 

Edmonds,  Rev.  W.  J.,  538. 

Edwards,  Rev.  E.  W.,  256. 

Egerton,  Hon.  W.,  422. 

Ellison,  Rev.  Canon,  462. 

Emery,  Yen.  Archdeacon  W.,  48,  434, 

567,  568. 
EngUsh,  Rev.  W.  W.,  406. 
Engstrom,  Rev.  R.  C.  L.,  $0. 
Espin,  Rev.  C,  328. 
Evans,  T.  W.,  Esq.,  M.R,  565. 


Evans,  Rev.  Canon  H.,  427. 
Everard,  Rev.  G.,  308,  402. 

Farrar,  Rev.  Canon,  302. 
Faussett,  Rev,  A.  R. ,  343. 
Forwood,  W.  B,,  Esq.,  294. 
Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  524, 
Furse,  Rev.  Canon,  34. 

Gardiner,  General,  238. 
Gedge,  Rev.  J.  W.,  52,  196. 
Gedge,  S.,  Esq.,  344,  357. 
Gibbon,  I}.ev.  J,  H.,  311. 
Girdlestone,  Rev.  R.  B.,  39. 
Gore,  Rev.  C,  J46,  508, 
Greenwood,  Rev.  G.,  173. 
Gregory,  Rev.  Canon,  104, 401. 
Grey,  A.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  413. 
Grier,  Rev.  R.  M.,  430,  470. 

Hadden,  Rev.  R.  H.,  196. 
Hargreaves,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  311. 
Harwood,  G.,  Esq..  430,  458. 
Hatchard,  Rev.  A.,  10 1. 
Heygate,  W.  U.,  Esq.,  418. 
Hoare,  Rev.  Canon,  75,  102,  392. 
Hobson,  Mr.  Alderman,  564. 
Hole,  Rev.  Canon,  272. 
Hope,  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  B.,  377,  566. 
Hopkins,  Miss  Ellice,  569. 
Horsley,  Rev.  J.  W.,  194,  232. 
Hutchings,  Rev.  W.  H.,  495. 
Hutton,  Rev.  T.,  476. 

lies.  Archdeacon,  200. 

Jelf,  Rev.  Canon,  491. 

Jones,  Rev.  H.,  298,  373,  432,  462. 

Kennion,  Rev.  R.  W.,  136. 
Kerr,  N.,  Esq.,  464. 
Knight,  Rev.  R.  J.,  567. 
Knox-Little,  Rev.  Canon,  279. 
Kroenig,  Rev.  J.  C.  S.,  54. 

Lane,  Rev.  C.  A.,  193. 

Layman,  Mr.  T.,  193. 

Leathes,  Rev.  S.,  163. 

l^froy,  Rev.  Canon,  140,  172. 

Leigh,   Hon.  and   Rev.   Canon,    246, 

479- 
Leighton,  S.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  205. 
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Lichfield,  Lord  Bishop  of,  i8,  47,  53, 
98,  158,  162,  200,  259,  344,  346, 
400,  401,  487,  523,  563,  565. 

Lichfield,  Dean  of,  53,  63,  76. 

Lincoln,  Lord  Bishop  of,  313. 

Liverpool,  Lord  Bishop  of,  77,  266. 

Lyne,  Rev.  J.  L.  (Father  Ignatius),  345. 

Maclagan,  General,  541. 
Marshall,  Rev.  T.  O.,  138,  182. 
Mason,  Rev.  Canon,  87. 
Mason,  Rev.  J.,  369. 
Maxwell,  T.,  547. 
McCallan,  Rev.  J.  F.,  198. 
McCormick,  Rev.  J.,  74. 
Medd,  Rev.  Canon,  373. 
Mills,  A.,  Esq.,  225,  558. 
Moberly,  Rev.  R.  C.,  519. 

Nelson,  Earl,  100,  200|  342. 

Nelson,  Lord  Bishop  of,  X03,  332,  562, 

566. 
Nevin,  Rev.  Dr.,  318. 

O'Donoghue,  Rev.  E.  G.,  184. 
Ottley,  Rev.  H.  B.,  171. 

Parker,  J.,  Esq.,  120,  403. 

Parsons,  W.,  Esq.,  372. 

Perry,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  49. 

Phillimore,  W.  G.  F.,  Esq.,  179,  222. 

Pigou,  Rev.  F.,  513. 

Plumptre,  Rev.  E.  H.  (Dean  of  Welk), 

27. 
Purey-Cust,  Rev.  A.  P,  (Dean  of  York), 

436. 
Purton,  Rev.  W.  O.,  374*  435- 

Raikes,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  C,  21a 
Randall,  Rev.  R.  W.,  51. 


Randall,  Rev.  Wm.,  309. 
Resker,  Rev.  R.  R.,  99. 
Ripon,  Dean  of,  68,  256,  367. 
Roberts,  Rev.  J.  LI.,  141. 
Rosenthal,  Rev.  M.,  63. 

Salmon,  Rev.  E.  A.,  199. 

Salt,  T.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  250. 

Shuttleworth,  Rev.  Canon,  195,  460. 

Sitwell,  Rev.  D.  W.,  375. 

Stamer,  Archdeacon,  Sir  T.   L.,  463, 

487. 
Stock,  E.,  Esq.,  368. 
Stokes,  Prof.,  152. 

Thompson,  Rev.  C.  J.,  181,  432. 
Tidy,  C.  M.,  Esq.,  454. 
Trevarthen,  J.  Esq.,  93,  258. 
Trevor,  Rev.  Canon,  109. 
Truro,  Lord  Bishop  of,  1 1. 

Venables,  Rev.  Canon,  287,  394. 
Victoria,  Lord  Bishop  of,  553. 

Watkins,  Archdeacon,  217. 
Welldon,  J.  E.  C,  Esq.,  167. 
White,  F.  A.,  Esq.,  442. 
Willson,  Rev.  T.,  259. 
Wilmot,  Sir  H.  S.,  56$. 
Wilson,  Rev.  J.  M.,  145. 
Winchester,  Lord  Bishop  of,  48,  285, 
404, 

Wirgman,  Rev.  Dr.,  134,  184,  561. 
Wood,  Hon.  C.  L.,  386. 
Woodhouse,  Rev.  Canon,  376. 
Woodward,  W.,  Esq.,  48 1- 
Wright,  Rev.  W.  B.,  560. 

York,  Archbishop  of,  I,  262. 
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